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viii  lAfe  and  Writings  of  the  Author, 

The  life  of  tbe  author,  whoge  character  and  career  n 
\enturiDg  to  review,  extended  far  beyond  the  allotted  teiro 
of  man ;  and,  perhaps,  no  existence  of  eqnal  duration  ever 
exhibited  an  uniformity  more  sustained.  The  Btrong  bent 
of  his  infancy  was  pursued  through  youth,  matured  in  man- 
hood, and  maintainsd  without  decay  to  an  advanced  old  age. 
In  the  biographic  spelt,  no  ingredient  is  more  magical  than 
predisposition.  How  pure,  and  native,  and  indigeuouB  it 
■waa  in  the  eharaeter  of  this  writer,  can  only  be  properly 
appreciated  by  an  actiuaintance  with  the  circumstances  amid 
which  he  was  horn,  and  by  being  able  to  estimate  how  far 
they  could  have  directed  or  developed  hia  earliest  inclina- 

My  grandfather,  who  became  an  English  Denizen  in  1748, 
waa  an  Italian  descendant  from  one  of  those  Hebrew  familiea 
whom  the  Inquisition  forced  to  emigrate  from  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  found 
a  refuge  in  the  more  tolerant  territories  of  the  Venetian 
RepnbKe.  His  ancestors  had  dropped  their  Gothic  surname 
on  their  settlement  in  the  Terra  Firma,  and  gratefu!  to  the 
God  of  Jacob  who  had  sustained  them  through  unprece- 
dented trials  and  guarded  them  through  unheai-d-of  perils, 
they  assumed  the  name  of  sishaxli,  a  name  never  bonie 
before  or  since  by  any  other  family,  in  order  that  their  race 
might  he  for  ever  recognised.  Undisturbed  and  unmolested, 
they  flourished  as  merchants  for  more  than  two  centuries 
under  the  protection  of  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  but 
just,  as  the  patron  saiiit  of  the  Republic  waa  himself  a  child 
of  Israel.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  altered  circumstances  of  England,  favourable,  aa 
it  waa  then  supposed,  to  commerce  and  religious  liberty, 
attracted  the  attention  of  my  great-grandfather  to  this 
island,  and  he  resolved  that  the  youngest  of  his  two  sons, 
Benjamin,  the  "  son  of  his  right  hand,"  should  settle  in  a 
country  where  tho  dynasty  seemed  at   length  established, 
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through  the  recent  failure  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and 
where  public  opinion  appeared  definitively  adverse  to  perse- 
cution on  matters  of  creed  and  conscience. 

The  Jewish  families  who  were  then  settled  in  England 
were  few,  though,  from  their  wealth  and  other  circumstances, 
they  were  far  from  unimportant.  They  were  all  of  them 
Sephardim,  that  is  to  say,  children  of  Israel,  who  had  never 
quitted  the  shores  of  the  Midland  Ocean,  until  Torquamada 
had  driven  them  from  their  pleasant  residences  and  rich 
estates  in  Arragon,  and  Andalusia,  and  Portugal,  to  seek 
greater  blessings,  even  than  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  glowing 
sun,  amid  the  marshes  of  Holland  and  the  fogs  of  Britain. 
Most  of  these  families,  who  held  themselves  aloof  from  the 
Hebrews  of  Northern  Europe,  then  only  occasionally  stealing 
into  England,  as  from  an  inferior  caste,  and  whose  synagogue 
was  reserved  only  for  Sephardim,  are  now  extinct ;  while  the 
branch  of  the  great  family,  which,  notwithstanding  their  own 
sufferings  from  prejudice,  they  had  the  hardihood  to  look 
down  upon,  have  achieved  an  amount  of  wealth  and  con- 
sideration which  the  Sephardim,  even  with  the  patronage  of 
Mr.  Pelham,  never  could  have  contemplated.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  time  when  my  grandfather  settled  in  England,  and 
when  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  very  favourable  to  the  Jews, 
was  Prime  Minister,  there  might  be  found,  among  other 
Jewish  families  flourishing  in  this  country,  the  Villa  Keals, 
who  brought  wealth  to  these  shores  almost  as  great  as  their 
name,  though  that  is  the  second  in  Portugal,  and  who  have 
twice  allied  themselves  with  the  English  aristocracy,  the 
Medinas  —  the  Laras,  who  were  our  kinsmen  —  and  the 
Mendez  da  Costas,  who,  I  believe,  still  exist. 

Whether  it  were  that  my  grandfather,  on  his  arrival,  was 
not  encouraged  by  those  to  whom  he  had  a  right  to  look 
up, — which  is  often  our  hard  case  in  the  outset  of  life, — or 
whether  he  was  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  consequences  of 
Mr.  Pelham's  favourable  disposition  to  his  countrymen  in 
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the  diegracefiil  repeal  of  the  Jew  Bill,  which  occurred  a  tbt — ' 
few  years  afber  hii*  arrival  in  this  country,  I  ktiow  not;  bi^ 
certainly  he  appears  aever  to  have  cordially  or  intimatil—-; 
mixed  with  his  community.  This  tendency  to  alienati(»:3 
wai,  no  doubt,  subsequently  encouraged  by  his  marriag*'^ 
which  took  place  in  1765.  My  grandmother,  the  beautifoji 
daughter  of  a  family  who  bad  suffered  much  from  penexxM 
tion,  had  imbibed  that  dislike  for  her  race  which  the  vi 
are  too  apt  to  adopt  when  they  find  that  they  are  bom 
public  contempt.  The  indignant  feeling  that  shoiild 
reserved  for  the  persecutor,  in  the  mortification  of  th»J 
disturbed  Eensibility,  is  too  olten  viaited  on  the  victim ;  aiv^ 
the  cause  of  annoyance  is  recognised  not  in  the  ignonta'^ 
tnalevolence  of  the  powerful,  but  in  the  conscientious  con' 
victiun  of  the  innocent  sufferer.  Seventeeu  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  my  grandfather  entered  into  this  union,  and 
during  that  interval  he  hud  not  been  idle.  He  was  only 
eighteen  when  he  commenced  his  career,  and  when  a  ^sreat 
reaponsibility  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  not  unequal  to 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent  character ;  sanguine,  coura- 
geous, speculative,  and  fortunate;  with  a  temper  which  no 
disappointment  could  disturb,  and  a  brain,  amid  reverses, 
full  of  resource.  He  made  his  fortune  in  the  naidway  of 
life,  and  settled  near  Enfield,  where  he  formed  an  Italian 
garden,  entertained  his  friends,  played  whist  with  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  who  was  his  great  aciiuaiutance,  and  who  had  known 
his  brother  at  Venice  as  a  banker,  eat  macaroni  which  was 
dressed  by  the  Venetian  Consul,  sang  canzonettas,  and  not- 
withstanding a  wife  who  never  pardoned  him  for  his  name, 
and  a  son  who  disappointed  all  his  plans,  and  who  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life  was  an  enigma  to  him,  hved  till  ho  was 
nearly  ninety,  and  then  died  in  1817,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  prolonged  existence. 

My  grandfather  retired  from  active  business  on  the  ere  fit 
that  great  financial  epoch,  to  grapple  with  which  his  talents 
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were  well  &dapt«d;  and  when  the  wars  and  loo 
Involution  were  about  to  areata  tho««  familiea  of  millionairM, 
ill  which  hi;  might  probably  have  enrolled  hi«  own.  That, 
however,  waa  not  our  destiny.  My  grandfather  had  onljr 
one  child,  and  nature  had  disqualified  him,  Trom  hie  cradle, 
for  the  busy  purEuitB  of  men. 

A  pale,  pensiTe  child,  with  large  dark  brown  eyes,  and 
flowing  hair,  sueh  as  may  In?  beheld  in  one  of  the  j>ortraits 
annexed  to  these  Tolumes,  had  grown  up  beneath  this  roof 
of  worldly  energy  and  enjoyment,  ludieating  even  in  hia 
bifancy,  by  tile  whole  carriage  of  his  life,  that  he  was  of  ■ 
different  order  from  those  among  whom  he  lived.  Timid, 
iusceptible,  lost  in  reverie,  fond  of  solitude,  or  seeking  no 
better  company  than  a  book,  the  years  had  stolen  ou,  till  he 
had  arrived  at  that  mournful  period  of  boyhood  when  eccen- 
tricities excite  attention  and  command  no  iympathy.  In 
the  chapter  on  Predisposition,  »n  the  most  delightful  of 
liis  works,*  my  father  has  drawn  from  his  own,  though 
lua  unacknowledged  feelings,  immortal  truths.  Then  com- 
menced the  ago  of  domestic  criticism.  Kis  mother,  not 
incapable  of  deep  afiectione,  but  so  mortiiied  by  her  social 
pontion  that  she  lived  until  eighty  without  indulging  in  a 
tender  expression,  did  not  recognixe  in  her  only  otTspring  a 
being  qualifled  to  control  or  vanquish  his  impending  fate. 
Hia  exiatence  only  served  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  many 
Irainiliating  particulars.  It  was  not  to  her  a  source  of  joy, 
or  sympathy,  or  solace.  She  foresaw  for  her  child  only  a 
future  of  d^radation.  Having  a  strong,  clear  mind,  without 
any  imt^uation,  she  believed  that  she  beheld  an  inevitable 
doom.  The  tart  remark  and  the  contemptuous  comment  on 
her  part,  elicited,  on  the  other,  all  the  irritability  of  the 
poetic  idiosyncrasy.  After  frantic  ebullitions,  for  which, 
when  the  circumstances  were  analysed  by  an  ordinary  mind. 
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there  seemed  no  sufRcient  cause,  my  gTandfather  aJwaja 
interfered  to  soothe  with  good-tempered  commonplaces,  and 
promote  peace.  He  was  a  man  who  thought  that  the  only 
"way  to  niake  people  happy  was  to  make  them  a  preseat. 
He  took  it  for  granted  that  a  boy  in  a  passion  wanted  a  toy 
or  a  guinea.  At  a  later  date,  when  ray  father  ran  away  from 
home,  and  after  some  wanderings  wna  brought  back,  found 
lying  on  a  tombstone  in  Hacknoy  churchyard,  he  embraced 
Lim,  and  gave  him  a  pony. 

In  this  state  of  affaire,  being  sent  to  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  a  rather  agreeable  incident.  The  schoul  was 
kept  by  a  Scotchman,  one  Morison,  a  good  man,  and  not 
untinetured  with  scholarship,  and  it  ia  possible  that  my  father 
might  have  reaped  some  advantage  from  this  change ;  but  the 
school  was  too  near  home,  and  his  mother,  though  she  tor- 
mented his  esistence,  was  never  content  if  he  were  out  of  her 
sight.  His  delicate  heajth  was  an  excuaa  for  converting  him, 
after  a  short  interval,  into  a  day  scholar  ;  then  many  days  of 
attendance  were  omitted  -,  finally,  the  solitary  walk  home 
through  Mr.  Mellish's  park  was  dangerous  tu  the  sensibili- 
ties that  too  often  exploded  when  they  encountered  on  the 
arrival  at  the  domestic  hearth  a  scene  which  did  not  harmonise 
with  the  fairy-land  of  reverie. 

The  crisis  arrived,  when,  after  months  of  unusual  abstrac- 
tion and  irritability,  my  father  produced  a  poem.  For  the  first 
time,  my  grandfather  was  seriously  alarmed.  The  loss  of  one 
of  his  argosies,  uninsured,  could  iiot  have  filled  him  with  more 
blank  dismay.  His  idea  of  a  poet  was  formed  from  one  of  the 
prints  of  Hogarth  hanging  in  his  room,  where  an  unfortunate 
wight  in  a  garret  was  inditing  an  ode  to  riches,  while  dunned 
for  his  milk-score.  Decisive  measures  were  required  to  eradi- 
cate thia  evil,  and  to  prevent  future  disgrace — so,  as  seems  the 
custom  when  a  person  ia  in  a  scrape,  it  was  resolved  that  my 
lather  should  be  sent  abroad,  where  a  new  scene  and  a  new 
language  might  divert  his  mind  fromtbe  ignominious  pursuit 
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PSrhich  so  fatally  attracted  him,     Tlie  unhappy  poet  was  con-  " 
signed  like  a  bale  of  goods  to  my  grandfather's  correspondent 
at  Amsterdam,  who  had  instnictioas  to  place  him  at  some 
collegium  of  repute  in  that  city.      Here  were  passed  some 
jeari  not  without  profit,  thoiigh  his  tutor  was  a,  great  im- 
poatMr,  very  neglectful  of  hia  pupils,  and  both  nnahle  and  I 
disinclined  to  guide  them  in  severe  studies.      This  preceptor  ' 
was  a  man  of  letters,  though  a  wretched  writer,  with  a  good 
library,  and  a  spirit  inflamed  with  all  the  philoaophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  then  (1780-1)  about  to  bring  forth  and 
bear  its  long-roatured  fruits.     The  intelligence  and  diaposition 
of  my  father  attracted  his  attention,  and  rather  intereated  ■ 
him.    He  taught  his  charge  little,  for  he  was  himself  generally  1 
occupied  in  writing  bad  odes,  but  he  gave  him  free  warren  in 
his  library,  and  before  his  pupil  was  fifteen,  he  had  read  the 
works  of  Voltaire  and  had  dipped  into  Bayle.     Strange  that 
the  characteristics  of  a  writer  so  honi  and  brought  up  should 
have  been  so  essentiaUy  English ;  not  merely  from  his  mastery 
over  our  language,  but  from  his  keen  and  profound  sympathy 
with  all  that  concerned  the  hterary  and  political  history  of 
our  country  at  its  most  important  epoch, 

"When  he  mas  eighteen,  he  returned  to  England  a  disciple 
of  Eoiiasean.  He  had  exercised  his  imagination  during  the 
voyage  in  idealizing  the  interview  with  his  mother,  which  was 
to  be  conducted  on  both  sides  with  sublime  pathos.  His  other 
parent  had  frequently  visited  him  during  his  absence.  He  was 
prepared  to  throw  himself  on  his  mother's  bosom,  to  bedew 
her  hands  with  his  tears,  and  to  stop  her  own  with  his  lips ; 
but,  when  he  entered,  his  strange  appearance,  his  gaunt 
figure,  his  excited  manners,  his  long  hair,  and  lib  unfashion- 
able costume,  only  filled  her  with  a  sentiment  of  tender 
aversion ;  she  broke  into  derisive  laughter,  and  noticing  his 
intolerable  garments,  she  reluctantly  lent  him  her  cheek. 
Whereupon  Emile,  of  course,  went  into  heroics,  wept,  sobbed, 
and  finally,  shut  up  in  his  chamber,  composed  an  impas* 
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aioned  epiatle.  My  grandfather,  to  soothe  him,  dwelt  on  the 
united  solicitude  of  his  parents  for  hia  welfare,  and  broke  to 
liim  their  intention,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  him,  to  place  him 
in  the  establishment  of  a  great  merchant  at  Bordeaux.  My 
father  replied  that  he  had  written  a  poem  of  considerable 
length,  which  he  wished  to  publish,  against  Commerce,  which 
was  the  corrupter  of  man.  In  eight-and- forty  hours  confu- 
sion again  reigned  in  this  household,  and  all  from  a  want  of 
psychological  perception  in  its  master  and  niiatresa. 

My  father,  who  had  lost  the  timidity  of  hia  childhood,  who, 
by  nature,  was  very  impulsive,  and  indeed  endowed  with  a 
degree  of  volatility  which  is  only  witnessed  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  which  never  deserted  him  to  bis  last  hour,  was  no 
longer  to  be  controlled.  His  conduct  waa  decisive.  Ho 
enclosed  his  poem  to  Dr.  Johnson,  with  an  impassioned  state- 
ment of  his  case,  complaining,  which  he  ever  did,  that  he  had 
a  counsellor  or  literary  friend.  He  left  his  packet 
himself  at  Bolt  Court,  where  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Francis 
Barber,  the  doctor's  well-known  black  servant,  and  told  to  call 
again  in  a  week.  Be  sure  that  he  was  very  punctual ;  but 
the  packet  was  returned  to  him  unopened,  with  a  messago 
that  the  illustrious  doctor  was  too  ill  to  read  anything.  The 
unhappy  and  obscure  aspirant,  who  received  this  disheartening 
ccepted  it,  in  his  utter  despondency,  aa  a  mechanical 
But,  alas  !  the  cause  was  too  true  ;  and,  a  few  weeks 
after,  on  that  bed,  beside  which  the  voice  of  Mr.  Burke 
faltered,  and  the  tender  spirit  of  Benetb  Langton  was  ever 
vigilant,  the  great  soul  of  Johnson  quitted  earth. 

But  the  spirit  of  self-confidence,  the  resolution  to  struggle 
against  his  fate,  the  paramount  desire  to  find  some  sympa- 
thising sage— some  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend — was  so 
strong  and  rooted  in  my  father,  that  I  observed,  a  few  weeks 
a  a  magazine,  an  original  letter,  written  by  him  about 
this  time  to  Dr.  Yicesimus  Knox,  full  of  high-Hown  senti> 
menta, reading  indeed  like  a  romance  of  Seudery.and  entreat- 
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ing  the  learned  critic  to  receive  him  in  hie  family,  and  give 
the  advantage  of  his  wisdom,  his  taste,  and  his  erudition. 

With  a  home  that  oitght  to  have  been  happy,  Buiroiinded 
Vrith  more  than  comfort,  with  the  most  good-natured  father 
in  the  world,  and  an  agreeable  man;  and  with  a  mother  whose 
strong  tnteUect,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  have 
been  of  great  importance  to  him;  my  father,  though  himself 
of  a  very  sweet  disposition,  waa  most  unhappy.  His  parents 
looked  upon  hioj  as  moonstruck,  while  he  himself,  whatever 
his  aspirations,  was  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
justify  the  eccentricity  of  his  course,  or  the  violation  of  all 
prudential  considerations  in  which  he  daily  indulged.  In 
these  perplexities,  the  usual  alternative  was  again  had  Fecoursc 
to— absence ;  he  was  sent  abroad,  to  travel  in  Prance,  which 
the  peace  then  permitted,  visit  some  friends,  see  Paris,  and 
then  proceed  to  Bordeaux  if  he  felt  inclined.  My  father 
tmvelled  in  France,  and  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  till  the  eve  of  great  events  in  that  capital.  This 
was  a  visit  recollected  with  satisfaction.  He  lived  with 
learned  men  and  moved  in  va£t  libraries,  and  returned  in  the 
earlier  part  of  1788,  with  some  little  knowledge  of  life,  anl 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  books. 

At  this  time  Peter  Findar  flourished  in  all  the  wantonneH 
of  literary  riot.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  flagrant  noto- 
riety. The  novelty  and  the  boldness  of  his  stylo  carried  the 
million  with  him.  The  most  exalted  station  was  not  exempt 
Irom  his  audacious  criticism,  and  learned  institutions  trem- 
bled at  the  sallies  whose  ribaldry  often  cloaked  taste,  intelli- 
gence, and  good  sense.  His  "  Odes  to  the  Academicians," 
idiioh  first  secured  him  the  ear  of  the  town,  were  written  by 
who  could  himself  guide  the  pencil  with  skill  and  feeling, 
who,  in  the  form  of  a  mechanic's  son,  had  even  the 

icity  to  discover  the  vigorous  genius  of  Opie.  The  mock- 
which  invaded  with  success  the  sacred  recesses  of  the 
I,  and  which  was  fruitlessly  menaced  by  Secretaries  of 
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State,  proved  a  reckless  intrepidity,  whieli  is  apt  to  be  popn* 
lar  with  "the  general."  The  powerful  and  the  learned 
quailed  beneath  tlie  lash  with  an  affected  contempt  which 
scarcely  veiled  their  tremor.  In  the  meantime,  aa  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Empire,  the  barbarian  ravaged  the  coimtFjr, 
while  the  pale-faced  patricians  were  inactive  within  the  walls. 
"Sq  one  offered  registance. 

There  appeared  about  tliistime  a  satire  "  On  the  Abuse  of 
Satire,"  The  verses  were  pohsbed  and  pointed;  a  happy  echo 
of  that  style  of  Mr.  Pope  which  still  lingered  in  the  spell-boand 
ear  of  the  public.  Peculiarly  they  offered  a  contrast  to  the 
irregular  efiusiona  of  the  popular  assailant  whom  they  in  turn 
assailed,  for  the  object  of  their  indignant  invective  was  the 
bard  of  the  "LouKiad."  The  poem  was  anonymous,  and  was 
addressed  to  Ur,  Warton  in  lines  of  even  classic  grace.  It« 
publication  was  appropriate.  There  are  moments  when  every 
one  is  inclined  to  praise,  especially  when  the  praise  of  a  aeW 
pen  may  at  the  same  time  revenge  the  insults  of  an  old  one. 

But  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  this 
new  hand,  it  was  quickly  removed  by  the  conduct  of  Peter 
Pindar  himself.  As  is  not  unusual  with  persons  of  his  habite, 
"Wolcot  was  extremely  sensitive,  and,  brandishing  a  toma- 
hawk, always  himself  shrank  from  a  scratch.  This  was  shown 
some  years  afterwards  by  his  violent  assault  on  Mr.  Qifford, 
with  a  bludgeon,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  because  the  author  of 
the  "  Baviad  and  Mieviad  "  had  presumed  to  castigate  the 
great  lampooner  of  the  age.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
furious  Wolcot  leapt  to  the  rash  conclusion,  that  the  author 
of  the  satire  was  no  less  a  personi^e  than  Mr.  Hayley,  and 
he  assailed  the  elegant  author  of  the  "  Triumphs  of  Tem- 
per "  in  a  virulent  pasquinade.  This  ill-considered  movement 
of  his  adversary  of  course  achieved  the  complete  success  of 
the  anonymous  writer. 

My  father,  who  came  up  to  town  to  read  the  newspapers 
at  the  St.  James's  Coffee-house,  found  theii  oolumna  filled 
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^Kth  extracts  rrom  the  fortanate  efTu^iioii  of  the  hour,  rniijniTJ 
tores  as  to  its  writer,  and  mach  gossip  respecting  Wolcot  aii^B 
Haylej.  He  returned  to  Enfield  laden  with  the  iournalwB 
and,  presenting  them  to  hie  parents,  broke  to  them  the  intern 
ligence,  that  at  length  he  was  not  onlj  an  author,  but  ^| 
sacceEsIid  one.  S 

He  was  indebted  to  this  slight  effort  for  Bomething  almogifl 
as  agreeable  as  the  public  recognition  of  his  ability,  and  thKM 
was  the  acquaintance,  and  almost  immediately  the  wai-m  pet^ 
sonal  friendfihip,  of  Mr.  Pye.     Mr.  Pye  was  the  head  of  lun 
ancient  Epghsh  family  that  figured  in  the  Parliaments  and 
struggles  of  the  Stuarts ;  he  was  member  for  the  County  of 
Berkshire,  where  his  ancestral  seat  of  Faringdon  was  situate, 
and  at  a  later  period    (1790)  became  Poet    Laureat.      In,« 
those  days,  when  literary  clubs  did  not  exist,  and  when  eva^fl 
political  ones  were  extremely  limited  and  exclusive  tn  thran 
character,   the   booksellera'  shops    were    social    rendejvons. 
Debrefct'B  was  the  chief  haunt  of  the  Whigs ;  Hatchard'a,  I 
believe,  of  the  Tories.     It  was  at  the  latter  house  that  my 
father  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Pye,  then  publishing 
his  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  aud  so  strong  was  party 
feeling  at  that  period,  that  one  day,  walking  together  down 
Piccadilly,  Mr.  Pye,  stopping  at  the  door  of  Debrett,  requefited 
his  companion  to  go  in  and  purchase  a  particular  pamphlet 
for  him,  adding  that  if  he  had  the  audacity  to  enter,  i 
than  one  person  would  tread  upon  his  toes. 

My  fathfr  at  last  had  a  friend.  Mr.  Pye,  though  double 
his  age,  was  still  a  young  man,  and  the  literary  sympathy 
between  them  was  complete.  Unfortunately,  the  member 
for  Berkshire  was  a  man  rather  of  an  elegant  turn  of  mind, 
than  one  of  that  energy  and  vigour  which  a  youth  required 
for  a  companion  at  that  moment.  Their  tastes  and  pursuits 
were  perhaps  a  little  too  similar.  They  addressed  poetical 
epistles  to  each  other,  and  were,  reciprocally,  too  gentle 
critics.     But  Mr.  Pye  was  a  most  amiable  aud  accomplished 
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man,  a  fine  olassical  scholar,  and  a  master  of  correct  vereifica- 
tiou.  He  paid  a  Tbit  to  Enfield,  and  by  hla  influence 
hastened  a  conclusion  at  which  my  grandfather  was  just 
arriving,  to  wit,  that  he  would  no  longer  persist  in  the  fruit- 
leas  effort  of  couverting  a  poet  into  a  merchant,  and  that  con- 
tent with  the  independence  he  had  realised,  he  would  ahaudon 
his  dreams  of  founding  a  dynasty  of  finaneiers.  From  this 
moment  all  disquietude  ceased  beneath  this  alwaye  well- 
meaning,  though  often  perplexed,  roof,  while  my  father, 
enabled  amply  to  gratify  his  darling  passion  of  book-collect- 
ing, passed  his  days  in  tranquil  study,  and  in  the  society  of 
congenial  spirits. 

His  new  friend  introduced  him  almost  immediately  to  Mr. 
James  Pettit  Andrews,  a  Berkshire  gentleman  of  lityerar 
pursuits,  and  whose  hospitahle  tahle  at  Bt-ompton  was  the 
resort  of  the  beat  literary  society  of  the  day.  Here  my 
father  waa  a  frequent  guest,  and  walking  home  one  night 
together  from  this  house,  where  they  had  hoth  dined,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  poet,  which  soon  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  which  throughout  sixty  years,  notwith- 
standing many  changes  of  life,  never  died  away.  This  youth- 
ful poet  had  already  gwned  laurels,  though  he  was  only  three 
or  four  years  older  than  my  father,  hut  I  am  not  at  thia 
moment  quite  aware  whether  his  brow  was  yet  encircled  with 
the  amaranthine  wreath  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

Some  years  alter  this,  great  vicissitudes  unhappily  occurred 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Pye.  He  was  oblige(l  to  retii-e  from 
Parliament,  and  to  sell  his  family  estate  of  Faringdoa.  His 
Majesty  had  already,  on  the  death  of  Tliomas  "Warton,  nomi- 
nated him  Poet  Laureat,  and  after  his  retirement  from  Par- 
liament, the  government  which  he  had  supported,  appointed 
him  a  Commissioner  of  Police.  It  was  in  these  days  that 
bis  friend,  Mr.  Penn,  of  Stoke  Park,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
presented  him  with  a  cottage  worthy  of  a  poet  on  his  beau- 
tiful estate ;  and  it  was  thus  my  father  became  acquainted 
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Hth  the  amiable  descendnnt  of  the  most  sueceBBful  of  colo- 
niserH,  and  with  that  clcisfic  doiTiaiu  which  the  gctiius  of 
Gray,  as  it  were,  now  haunts,  and  has  for  ever  hahowed,  and 
from  which  he  beheld  with  fond  and  musings  eye,  thi 
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0  one  can  now  look  upon  without  remcmhering  h 
amid  these  rambles  in  Stoke  Piirk,  ainid  the  ei 
Gray's  genias,  the  elegiac  churchyard,  and  the  pioturesqui 
fragments  of  the  Long  Story,  talking  over  the  deeds  of  tlM 
"Great  Kebellion"  with  the  descendants  of   Cavaliers  a 
Parliament-men,  that  my  father  first   imbibed  that  1 
forthecountyof  Buckingham,  which  induced  liim  occasionali 
to  be  a  dweller  in  its  liraitn,  and  ultimately,  more  than  i 
((uarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  to  establish  his  household 
gods  in  its  heart.     And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
mention  a  circumst,ance,  which  is  indeed  trilling,  and  yet,  a/t  _ 
a  coincidence,  not,  I  think,  without  interest.     Mr.  Pyi 
the  great-grandson  of  Sir  Kobert  Pye,  of  Bradeuliam,  wl^ 
married  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Hampden.     Ho^ 
little  could  my  father  dream,  sixty  years  ago,  that  ho  wool 
pHfis  the  laat  quarter  of  his  life  in  the  mansion-house  of  Bni 
denham ;  that  his  name  would  become  intimately  ci 
with  the  county  of  Buckingham  ;  and  that  his  own  remains 
would  be  interred  in  the  vault  of  the  chancel  of  Bradenham 
Church,  among  the  coffins  of  the  descendants  of  the  Hamp- 
dens  and  the  Pyea.     All  which  should  teach  us  that,  whatt^  ' 
ever  may  be  our  natural  bent,  there  is  a  power  in  the  diapoM 
of  events  greater  than  human  will. 

It  was  about  two  years  alter  his  first  acquaintance  with 
M/.  Pye,  that  my  father,  being  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
influenced  by  the  circle  in  which  he  then  lived,  gave  an 
anonymous  volume  to  the  press,  the  fate  of  which  he  could 
little  have  foreseen.  The  taste  for  literary  history  was  then 
of  recent  date  in  England.  It  was  developed  by  Dr.  Johuson 
b1 
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and  the  Wartona,  who  were  the  true  foundera  of  that  elegant 
literature  in  which  France  had  bo  riohiy  preceded  ua.  The 
fashion  for  literary  anecdote  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Mr.  Pettit  Andrews,  aasisted  by  Mr.  Pye  and  Cap- 
tain Grose,  and  shortly  afterwards,  his  friend,  Mr.  Seward,  in 
his  "Anecdotes  of  Distingiiished  Persons,"  had  both  of  them 
produced  ingenious  works,  which  had  experienced  public 
I'avour.  But  these  volumes  were  rather  entertaining  than 
substantial,  and  their  interest  iu  many  instances  was  necessa- 
rily fleeting;  all  which  made  Mr.  Rogers  observe,  that  the 
world  was  far  gone  in  its  anecdotage. 

While  Mr.  Andrews  and  hia  friend  were  hunting  for  per- 
sonal dftails  in  the  recollections  of  their  contemporaries,  my 
father  maintained  one  day,  that  the  most  interesting  of 
miscellanies  might  be  drawn  up  by  a  well-read  man  from  the 
library  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  objected,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  aueh  a  work  would  be  a  mere  compilation,  and 
could  not  sncceed  with  its  dead  matter  in  interesting  1 
public.  To  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  my  father  oa 
pied  himself  in  the  preparation  of  an  octavo  volume,  the  prin- 
cipal materials  of  which  were  found  in  the  diversified  collec- 
tions of  the  French  Ana ;  but  he  enriched  his  subjects  with 
as  much  of  our  own  literature  as  his  reading  afforded,  and  he 
conveyed  the  result  in  that  lively  and  entertaining  style  which 
he  from  the  first  commanded.  This  collection  of  "  Anecdotes, 
Characters,  Sketches,  and  Observations ;  Literary,  Critical, 
and  Historical,"  as  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  6gurefi, 
he  invested  with  the  happy  baptism  of  "  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature," 

He  sought  by  this  publication  neither  reputation  nor  a 
coarser  reward,  for  he  published  his  work  anonymously,  and 
avowedly  ad  a  compilation  ;  and  he  not  only  published  the 
work  at  his  own  expense,  but  in  his  heedlessness  made  a  pre- 
sent of  the  copyright  to  the  bookseller,  which  three  or  four 
years  afterwards  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  at  k 
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^plblic  sale.     The  volume  nas  an  experiment  whether  a  taaH^f 
for  literature  could  not  be  infused  into  the  multitude.     It^| 
success  was  so  decided,  that  its  projector  was  tempted  to  adjH 
a  second  ToEume  two  years  afterward,  with  a  slight  atteranH 
at  moi'e  original  research  ;  I  observe  that  there  was  a  secoB^H 
edition  of  both  Tolumes  in  179i.      For  twenty  years  tb^| 
brother  volamea   remained   favourites   of  the  public ;    whe^w 
after  that  long  interval  their  writer,  taking  advantage  of  a 
popular  title,  poured  forth  all  the  riches  of  his  matured  intel- 
lect, his  refined  taste,  and  accumulated  knowledge  into  their 
pages,  and  produced  what  may  he  fairly  described  as  the  moa¥j 
celebrated  Miscellany  of  Modern  Literature,  ^^ 

The  moment  that  the  name  of  the  youthful  author  of  tlf^| 
"  Abuse  of  Satire"  had  transpired,  Peter  Pindar,  f^thful  t^| 
the  instinct  of  his  nature,  wrote  a  letter  of  congratulatiol^l 
and  comphment  to  his  assailant,  and  desired  to  make  his  aO^| 
quaintance.  The  invitation  was  responded  to,  and  until  tli4H 
death  of  Wolcot,  they  were  intimate.  My  father  alwaj^H 
described  Wolcot  as  a  warm-hearted  man;  coarne  in  tu|fl 
manners,  and  rather  rough,  but  eager  to  serve  those  whom  b^fl 
libed,  of  which,  indeed,  I  might  appropriately  mention  al^l 
instance.  1H 

Ic  so  happened,  ihat  about  the  year  171)5,  when  he  was  ijH 
his  29th  year,  there  came  over  my  father  that  mysteriodlH 
illness  to  which  the  youth  of  men  of  sensibility,,  and  espsfl 
cially  hterary  men,  is  frequently  subject — a  failing  of  nervoiB^ 
energy,  occasioned  by  study  and  too  sedentary  habits,  early 
and  habitual  reverie,  restless  and  indefinite  purpose.     The 
symptoms,  physical  and  moral,  are  most  distressing :  lassi- 
tude and  despondency.     And  it  usually  happens,  as  in  tha 
present  instance,  that  the  cause  of  suffering  is  not  recog- 
nised ;    and  that  medical  men,  misled  by   the   superficial 
fvmptoms,  and  not  seeking  to  acquaint  themaelves  with  the 
psychology  of  their  patients,  arrive  at  erroneous,  often  fatal, 
waclusions.     In  this  case,  the  most  eminent  of  the  faculty 
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gave  it  as  tlieir  opinion,  that  the  disease  was  consumption. 
Dr.  Ttirton,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  then  the  moat  considered 
phjBician  of  the  day.  An  immediate  visit  to  A  warmer  cli- 
mate was  his  specific ;  and  as  the  Continent  was  then  dis- 
turhed  and  foreign  residence  out  of  the  question,  Dr.  Turton 
recommended  that  hie  patient  should  establish  himself  with- 
out delay  in  Devonshire. 

When  my  father  communicated  this  impending  change  in 
his  life  to  Wolcot,  the  modem  Skelton  shook  his  head.  He 
did  not  htlieye  that  his  friend  was  iu  a  consumption,  but 
being  a  Devonshire  man,  and  loving  very  much  his  native 
province,  he  hig-hly  approved  of  the  remedy.  He  gave  my 
father  several  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  considera- 
tion at  Exeter ;  among  others,  one  whom  he  justly  described 
as  a  poet  and  a  physician,  and  the  best  of  men,  the  late  Dr. 
Hugh  Downman.  Provincial  cities  very  often  enjoy  a  tran- 
sient term  of  i&tellectual  distinction.  An  eminent  man  often 
collects  around  him  congenial  spirits,  and  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation sometimes  produces  distant  effects  which  even  an  in- 
dividual, however  gifted,  could  scarcely  have  anticipated.  A 
combination  of  circumstances  had  made  at  this  time  Eieter 
a  literary  metropolis.  A  number  of  distinguished  men  flou- 
rished there  at  the  sama  moment :  some  of  their  names  are 
even  now  remembered,  Jackson  of  Exeter  still  survives  as 
a  native  composer  of  original  genius.  He  was  also  an  author 
of  high  [Bsthetical  speculation.  The  heroic  poems  of  Hole 
are  forgotten,  but  his  esf^ay  on  the  Arabian  Nightd  is  still  a 
cherished  volume  of  elegant  and  learned  criticism.  Hayter 
waa  the  classic  antiquary  who  first  discovered  the  art  of  un- 
rolUng  t!ie  M8S.  of  Herculaneuni.  There  wore  many 
others,  noisier  and  more  bustling,  who  are  now  forgotten, 
though  they  in  some  degree  influenced  the  literary  opinion  of 
their  time.  It  was  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  two 
principal,  if  not  sole,  organs  of  periodical  criticism  at  that 
time,  I  think  the    "Critical    Keview"  and  the  "Monthly 
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Review,"  were  prineipally  supported  by  Ejeter  oontribu-- 
tioTis.  No  doubt  this  circumataiice  may  accouut  for  a  great 
de&l  or  mutual  praise  and  sympathetic  opinion  oc  literary 
BubjectB,  wliioh,  by  a  convenient  arrangement,  appeared  in  the 
pagpes  of  publications  otherwise  professing  contrary  opiniona 
ou  all  others,  Eseter  had  then  even  a  learned  society  which 
published  its  Transactions. 

With  such  companions,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  a 
kindnesH  and  hospitality  which  to  the  la»t  he  often  dwelt  on, 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  banishment  of  my  father 
from  the  delights  of  literary  London  was  not  as  produetive 
a  aouroe  of  gloom  as  the  exile  of  Ovid  to  the  savage  Pontus, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  his  happy  fortune  to  have  been  re- 
ceived on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  by  the  accomplished 
family  of  Mr.  Baring,  who  was  then  member  for  Eseter,  aud 
beneath  whose  roof  he  pai^sed  a  great  portion  of  the  period 
of  nearly  three  years  during  whieh  he  remained  in  Devon- 
shire. 

The  illness  of  my  father  was  relieved,  but  not  removed,  by 
this  change  of  life,  Dr,  Downman  was  his  physician,  whose 
f  remedies  were  port  wine,  horae-eierciae,  rowing  on  the 
BGighbouring  river,  and  the  distraction  of  agreeable  society. 
'Sias  wise  physician  recognised  the  temperament  of  his 
patient,  and  perceived  that  his  physical  derangement  was  an 
effect  instead  of  a  cause,  ily  father  instead  of  being  in  a 
consumption,  was  endowed  with  a  frame  of  almost  super- 
human strength,  and  which  was  destined  for  half  a  century 
of  continuous  labour  and  sedentary  life.  The  vital  principle 
in  him,  indeed,  was  so  strong  that  when  he  left  us  at  eighty- 
two,  it  was  only  as  the  victim  of  a  violent  epidemic,  against 
whose  virulence  he  struggled  with  so  much  power,  that  it 
was  clear,  but  for  this  casualty,  he  might  have  been  spared  to 
^w^lhis  world  even  for  several  years, 

^■L  I  should  think  that  this  illness  of  his  youth,  and  whicb, 
^^bough  of  a  fitful  character,  was  of  many  years'  duration, 

^ I 
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arose  from  hU  inability  to  direct  to  a  satisfactory  end  the  in- 
tellectual power  which  he  was  conGciouit  of  posEeesin^.  He 
would  meation  the  ten  years  of  his  life,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  as  a  period  very  dedcieut  in  self -con- 
tsntednesa.  The  fact  is,  with  a  poetic  temperument,  he  had 
been  born  in  an  age  when  the  poetic  faith  of  which  he  was 
a  votary  had  fallen  into  decrepitude,  and  had  become  only  a 
form  with  the  public,  not  yet  gifted  with  sufficient  fervour  to 
discover  a  new  creed.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fope  and  Boileau, 
yet  both  from  hia  native  impulse  and  from  the  glowing  influ- 
ence of  RouHseau,  he  felt  the  necessity  and  desbe  of  infusing 
into  the  verse  of  the  day  more  passion  than  might  resound 
1  the  frigid  lyre  of  Mr.  Hayley.  My  father  had  fancy, 
sensibility,  and  an  exquisite  taste,  but  he  had  not  that  rare 
creative  power,  which  the  blended  and  simultaneous  influence 
of  the  individual  organisation  and  the  spirit  of  the  agu,  reci- 
procally acting  npon  each  other,  can  alone,  perhaps,  perfectly 
develope ;  the  absence  of  which,  at  periods  of  transition,  is  so 
nniversally  recognised  and  deplored,  and  yet  which  always, 
when  it  does  arrive,  captivates  us,  as  it  were,  by  surprise. 
How  much  there  was  of  freshness,  and  fancy,  and  natural 
pathos  in  his  mind,  may  be  discerned  in  his  Persian  romance 
of  "  The  Loves  of  Mejnoon  and  Leila."  We  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century 
seeking  their  best  inspiration  in  the  climate  and  manners  of 
the  East ;  who  are  famihar  with  the  land  of  the  Sun  from 
the  isles  of  Ionia  to  the  vales  of  Cashmere ;  can  scarcely  ap- 
preciate the  literary  originality  of  a  writer  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  dared  to  devise  a  real  Eastern  story,  and  seeking  inspira- 
■  tion  in  the  pages  of  Oriental  literature,  compose  it  with 
H  reference  to  the  Eastern  mind,  and  cuE^toms,  and  landscape. 
^1  One  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Almorana  and  Hamets, 
^1  the  Visions  of  Mirza  and  the  kings  of  Etliiopia,  and  the  other 
^B  dull  and  monstrous  masquerades  of  Orientalism  then  preva- 
^B       lent,  to  estimate  such  an  enterprise,  in  which,  however,  one 
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should  not  forget  the  author  had  the  advantage  of  the  guid- 
ing friendship  of  that  distinguished  Orientalist,  Sir  William 
Ouseley.  The  reception  of  this  work  by  the  public,  and  of 
other  works  of  fiction  which  its  author  gave  to  them  anony- 
mously, was  in  every  respect  encouraging,  and  their  success 
may  impartially  be  registered  as  fairly  proportionate  to  their 
merits ;  but  it  was  not  a  success,  or  a  proof  of  power,  which, 
in  my  father's  opinion,  compensated  for  that  life  of  literaiy 
research  and  study  which  their  composition  disturbed  and 
enfeebled.  It  was  at  the  ripe  age  of  five-and-thirty  that  he 
renounced  his  dreams  of  being  an  author,  and  resolved  to 
devote  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

When  my  father,  many  years  afterwards,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  great  poet  saluted  him  by 
reciting  a  poem  of  half-a-dozen  stanzas  which  my  father  had 
written  in  his  early  youth.  Not  altogether  without  agita- 
tion, surprise  was  expressed  that  these  lines  should  have  been 
known,  still  more  that  they  should  have  been  remembered. 
"  Ah !"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  if  the  writer  of  these  lines  had 
gone  on,  he  would  have  been  an  English  poet.'** 

It  is  possible ;  it  is  even  probable  that,  if  my  father  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  art,  he  might  have  become  the  author 
of  some  elegant  and  popular  didactic  poem,  on  some  ordinary 
subject,  which  his  fancy  would  have  adorned  with  grace  and 
his  sensibility  invested  with  sentiment ;  some  small  volume 
which  might  have  reposed  with  a  classic  title  upon  our  library 
shelves,  and  served  as  a  prize  volume  at  Ladies'  Schools.  This 
celebrity  was  not  reserved  for  him :  instead  of  this  he  was  des- 
tined to  give  to  his  country  a  series  of  works  illustrative  of 
its  literary  and  political  history,  full  of  new  information  and 

*  Sir  Walter  was  sincere,  for  he  inserted  the  poem  in  the  "English 
Minstrelsy."  It  may  now  be  found  in  these  yolumes,  Yol.  I.  p.  23  D, 
vhere,  in  consequence  of  the  recollection  of  Sir  Walter,  and  as  iUastrative 
of  manners  now  obsolete,  it  was  subsequently  inserted. 
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new  views,  which  time  and  opinion  has  ratified  aa  just,  I 
the  poetical  temperament  was  not  thrown  awaj  upon  hit 
it  never  ia  on  any  one;  it  was  this  great  gift  which  pre- 
vented hia  being  a  mere  literary  antiquary ;  it  was  this 
which  animated  his  page  with  picture  and  his  narrative  with 
interesting  vivacity ;  ahove  all,  it  was  this  temperament, 
which  invested  him  with  that  sympathy  with  his  subject, 
which  made  him  the  most  delightful  biographer  in  our  h 
^age.  In  a  word,  it  was  because  he  was  a  poet,  that  he 
waa  a  popular  writer,  and  made  heilea-lettres  charming  to  the 
multitude. 

It  was  during  the  ten  years  that  now  oecmred  that  he 
mainly  acquired  that  store  of  facta  which  were  the  foundation 
of  hia  future  speculations.  Hia  pen  waa  never  idle,  but  it 
waa  to  note  and  to  register,  not  to  compose.  His  researches 
were  prosecuted  every  morning  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
British  Museum,  while  his  own  ample  collections  permitted 
him  to  pursue  his  investigation  in  his  own  hbrary  into  the 
night.  The  materials  which  he  accumulated  during  this 
period  are  only  partially  eiliausted.  At  the  end  of  ten  years, 
dimng  which,  with  the  eieeption  of  one  anonymous  work,  he 
never  indulged  in  composition,  the  irresistible  desire  of  oo 
raunicating  hia  conclusions  to  the  world  came  over  hira,  and 
al'ter  all  hia  almost  childish  aspirations,  his  youth  of  reve 
and  hesitating:  and  imperfect  effort,  he  arrived  at  the  mature 
age  of  forty-five  before  his  career  aa  a  great  author,  influ- 
encing opinion,  really  commenced. 

The  neit  ten  years  passed  entirely  in  prodnction :  from 
1812  to  1S22  the  press  abounded  with  hia  works.  His 
"  Calamities  of  Authors,"  his  "  Memoirs  of  Literary  Con- 
troversy," in  the  manner  of  Bayle ;  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Literary  Character,"  the  most  perfect  of  hia  compositions; 
were  all  chapters  in  that  History  of  English  Literature 
which  he  then  commenced  to  meditate,  and  which  it  t 
lated  should  never  be  completed. 
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IS  during  this  period  also  that  he  published  hiv" 
"Inquiry  into  the  Literary  and  Political  Character  of  James 
the  First,"  in  which  he  first  opened  those  views  respecting 
the  times  and  the  conduct  of  the  Stuarts,  wliich  were  opposed 
to  the  long  prevalent  opinions  of  this  country,  but  which 
with  him  were  at  leaat  the  rBBult  of  unprejudiced  research, 
and  their  promulgation,  aa  he  himself  eipretised  it,  "  an  affair 
of  literary  conscienee."* 

But  what  retarded  his  project  of  a  History  of  our  Lite- 
rature at  this  time  was  the  almost  embarraesing  success  of 
his  juvenile  production,  "  The  Curiosities  of  Literature." 
These  two  volmnes  had  already  reached  five  editions,  and 
their  author  found  himself,  by  the  public  demand,  again 
called  upon  to  sanction  their  re -appearance.  Kecognising  in 
this  circumstance  some  proof  of  their  utility,  he  resolved  to 
make  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  favour  which  it  enjoyed, 
and  more  calculated  to  produce  the  benefit  which  he  desired. 
Without  attempting  materially  to  alter  the  charjcter  of  the 
first  two  volumes,  he  revised  and  enriched  tham,  while  at  the 
same  time  be  added  a  third  volume  of  a  vein  far  more  critical, 
and  conveying  the  results  of  much  original  research.  The 
success  of  this  publication  was  so  great,  that  its  author,  after 
much  hesitation,  resolved,  as  ho  was  wont  to  say,  to  take 
advantage  of  a  popular  title,  and  pour  forth  the  treasures  of 
his  mind  in  three  additional  volumes,  which,  unlike  continua- 
tions in  general,  were  at  once  greeted  with  the  highest  degree 
of  popular  delight  and  esteem.     And,  indeed,  whether  we 

•  "  The  prsBent  inqniry  originatos  in  an  affair  of  literary  conecienoe. 
Many  years  ago  I  set  otf  with  tlia  popular  nntjona  of  thfl  character  of 
James  the  First ;  but  in  the  coanie  of  Etady,  and  with  a  mnre  eolarged 
caaiprehenBion  of  the  &ge,  I  was  frequently  stmcli  by  the  contnust  between 
hia  f  Gitl  nod  his  apparent  oharacter.  •  ■  *  > 
*  *  It  would  be  a  eowardly  silence  to  shnuk  from  ei 
thai  popalnr  prejudice  and  party  feeling  may  oppnse  ;  ( 
iofnmpatible  with  that  couEtant  lifarch  nfter  truth,  nhidi  at  leant  may 
aiiiact«d  from  the  retired  Btndtmt." — Pmfaec  Id  Iht  Infuirj/. 
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consider  the  choice  variety  of  the  subjects,  the  critical  and 
philosophical  epecalation  which  pervades  them,  the  amount! 
uf  uew  and  interesting  information  brought  to  bear,  and  the 
animated  style  in  which  all  ia  conveyed,  it  is  diiBcult  to 
conceive  miacellaueous  literature  in  a  garb  more  stimulating 
and  attractive.  These  six  volumes,  after  many  editions,  are 
now  condensed  into  the  form  at  present  given  to  the  public, 
and  in  which  the  development  of  the  writer's  mind  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  may  be  completely  traced. 

Although  my  father  had  on  the  whole  little  cause  to  com- 
plain of  unfair  criticism,  especially  considering  bow  isolated 
he  always  remained,  it  is  nut  to  be  supposed  that  a  success  bo 
eminent  should  bave  been  exempt  in  so  long  a  course  from  some 
captious  comments.  It  has  been  allied  of  late  years  by  some 
critics,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  exaggerating  the  import- 
ance of  his  researches  ;  that  he  was  too  fund  of  styling  every 
accession  to  our  knowledge,  however  sliglit,  as  a  discovery  ; 
that  there  were  some  inaccuracies  in  liis  early  volumes  (not 
very  wonderful  in  so  multifarious  a  work),  and  that  the 
foundation  of  his  "secret  history"  was  often  only  a  single 
letter,  or  a  passage  in  a  solitary  diary. 

The  sources  of  secret  history  at  the  present  day  are  so  rich 
and  various ;  there  is  such  an  eagerness  among  their  possessors 
to  publish  family  papers,  even  sometimes  in  shapes,  and  at 
dates  BO  recent,  as  scarcely  to  justify  their  appearance ;  that 
modem  critics,  in  their  embarrassment  of  manusciipt  wealth, 
are  apt  to  view  with  too  depreciating  an  eye  the  moi'e  limited 
resom-oes  of  men  of  letters  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  Not  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  preparing  his 
work  on  King  Charles  the  First,  the  application  of  my  father 
to  make  some  researches  in  the  State  Paper  OfBee  was  re- 
fused by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  day.  Now,  foreign 
potentates  and  ministers  of  State,  and  public  corporations 
and  the  heads  of  great  houses,  feel  honoured  by  such  appeals, 
and  respond  to  them  with  cordiality.     It  is  not  only  the 
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State  Paper  Office  of  England,  but  the  Archives  of  Frano^H 
thftt  are  open  to  the  historical  investigator.  But  what  ha? 
produced  thi^  general  and  expanding  tiiste  for  literary  research 
in  the  world,  and  especially  in  England  ?  The  lahours  of 
onr  elder  authors,  whose  taste  and  acuteneas  taught  us  the 
value  of  the  materials  which  we  in  our  ignorance  neglected. 
\^ien  my  father  first  frequented  the  reading-room  of  the 
Sritish  Museum  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  hiK  com- 
panions never  numbered  half-a-dozen ;  among  them,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  were  Mr.  Pmkerton  and  Mr.  Douce.  Now 
these  daily  pilgrinns  of  research  way  be  counted  by  as  many 
h'UKbedi.  Few  writers  have  mnre  contributed  to  form  and 
diffuse  this  delightful  and  profitable  taste  for  research  than 
the  author  of  the  "Curiosities  of  Literature;"  few  writers 
have  been  more  successful  in  inducing  us  to  pause  before  we 
accepted  without  »  scruple  the  tmditiouary  opinion  that  has 
distorted  a  fact  or  calumniated  a  character ;  and  indepen- 
dently of  every  other  claim  which  he  possesses  to  public 
respett,  his  literary  discoveries,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  age 
and  the  means,  were  considerable.  But  he  had  other  claims : 
a  vital  spirit  in  his  page,  kindred  with  the  souls  of  a  Bayle 
and  a  Montaigne.  His  innumerable  imitators  and  their  ine- 
vitable fwlure  for  half  a  century  alone  prove  this,  and  might 
have  made  them  suspect  that  there  were  some  ingredients  in 
the  spell  besides  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  a  happy 
title.  Many  of  their  publications,  perpetually  appearing  and 
constantly  fot^otten,  were  drawn  up  by  persons  of  consider- 
able acquirements,  and  were  ludicrously  mimetic  of  their  pro- 
totype, even  as  to  the  size  of  the  volume  and  the  form  of  the 
page.  What  has  become  of  these  "Varieties  of  Literature," 
and  "Delights  of  Literature,"  and  "Delicacies  of  Literature," 
md  "  Itelies  of  Literatiire," — and  the  other  Protean  forms  of 
uninspired  compilation  ?  Dead  as  they  deserve  to  be :  while 
the  work,  the  idea  of  which  occurred  to  its  writer  in  his 
early  youth,  and  which  he  lived  virtually  to  execute  in  all 
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the  ripeness  of  his  studious  manhood,  remains  as  fresli  asd 
popular  as  ever,— the  Literary  Miscellany  of  the  English 
People. 

I  have  ventured  to  enter  into  some  details  as  to  the  earlier 
and  ohscurer  years  of  my  father's  life,  because  I  thought  that 
they  threw  light  upon  human  character,  and  that  without 
them,  indeed,  a  just  appreciation  of  hia  career  could  hardly 
be  formed.  I  am  mistaken,  if  we  do  not  recognise  in  Ilia  in- 
stance two  very  interesting  qualities  of  life :  predisposition 
and  self-formation.  There  was  a  third,  which  I  think  is  to 
be  honoured,  and  that  was  his  sympathy  with  his  order.   No 

e  has  written  so  much  about  authors,  and  so  well.  Indeed, 
before  his  time,  the  Literary  Character  had  never  been  fairly 
placed  before  the  world.  He  comprehended  its  idiosyneraay: 
all  its  strength  and  all  its  weakness.  He  could  Bofteu,  because 
he  conld  explain,  its  infirmities ;  in  the  analysis  and  record  of 
its  power,  he  vindicated  the  right  position  of  authors  in  the 
social  scale.  They  stand  between  the  governorB  and  the 
governed,  he  impressea  on  us  in  the  closing  pj^s  of  his 
greatest  work,*  Though  he  shared  none  of  the  calamities, 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  controversies,  of  literature,  no  one  has 
sympathised  so  intimately  with  the  sorrows,  or  so  zealously 
and  impartially  registered  the  instructive  disputes,  of  literary 
men.  He  loved  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  great  writere, 
and  to  show  that,  in  these  ages,  the  pen  is  a  weapon  as  puis- 
sant  aa  the  sword.  He  was  also  the  first  writer  who  vindi- 
cated the  position  of  the  great  artist  in  the  history  of  genius. 
Hia  pages  are  studded  with  pregnant  instances  and  graceful 
details,  borrowed  from  the  life  of  Art  and  its  votaries,  and 
which  his  intimate  and  curious  acquaintance  with  Italian 
letters  readily  and  happily  supplied.  Above  all  writers,  ha 
maintained  the  greatness  of  intellect,  and  the  immortality 
of  thought. 

•  "EiBjij  on  the  Literarj  Character,"  Vol.  II.  chap.  ut. 
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He  was  himself  a  complete  literary  character,  a  man  who 
really  passed  his  life  in  his  library.  Even  marriage  produced 
no  change  in  these  habits;  he  rose  to  enter  the  chamber 
where  he  lived  alone  with  his  books,  and  at  night  his  lamp 
was  ever  lit  within  the  same  walls.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  isolation  of  this  prolonged  exist- 
ence ;  and  it  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  united  influ- 
ence of  three  causes :  his  birth,  which  brought  him  no  rela- 
tions or  family  acquaintance ;  the  bent  of  his  disposition ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  inheriting  an  independent  fortune, 
which  rendered  unnecessary  those  exertions  that  would  have 
broken  up  his  self-reliance.  He  disliked  business,  and  he 
never  required  relaxation ;  he  was  absorbed  in  his  pursuits. 
In  London  his  only  amusement  was  to  ramble  among  book- 
sellers ;  if  he  entered  a  club,  it  was  only  to  go  into  the 
library.  In  the  country,  he  scarcely  ever  left  his  room  but 
to  saunter  in  abstraction  upon  a  terrace ;  muse  over  a  chapter, 
or  c6in  a  sentence.  He  had  not  a  single  passion  or  prejudice : 
all  his  convictions  were  the  result  of  his  own  studies,  and 
were  often  opposed  to  the  impressions  which  he  had  early 
imbibed.  He  not  only  never  entered  into  the  politics  of  the 
day,  but  he  could  never  understand  them.  He  never  was 
connected  with  any  particular  body  or  set  of  men ;  comrades 
of  school  or  college,  or  confederates  in  that  public  life  which, 
in  England,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  foundation  of  real  friend- 
ship. In  the  consideration  of  a  question,  his  mind  was  quite 
undisturbed  by  traditionary  preconceptions  ;  and  it  was  this 
exemption  from  passion  and  prejudice  which,  although  his 
intelligence  was  naturally  somewhat  too  ingenious  and  fanciful 
for  the  conduct  of  close  argument,  enabled  him,  in  investiga- 
tion, often  to  show  many  of  the  highest  attributes  of  the 
judicial  mind,  and  particularly  to  sum  uff  evidence  with  sin- 
gular happiness  and  ability. 

Although  in  private  life  he  was  of  a  timid  nature,  his  moral 
courage  as  a  writer  was  imimpeachable.      Most  certainly, 
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througliout  his  long  career,  he  never  wrote  a  sentence  wliiofa 
be  did  not  believe  was  true.  He  will  generally  bo  found  to 
be  the  adTOPate  of  the  discomfited  and  the  oppressed.  So 
his  conclusions  are  often  opposed  to  popular  impresBions, 
This  was  from  no  love  of  paradox,  to  whicb  he  was  quite 
superior ;  but  because  in  the  conduct  of  his  researches,  he  too 
often  found  that  the  unfortunate  are  calumniated.  His  viti- 
dieation  of  King  James  the  First,  he  has  himself  described  as 
"an  affair  of  literary  conscienee:"  his  greater  work  oil  '" 
Life  and  Times  of  the  son  of  the  first  Stuart  arose  from  the 
same  impulse.  He  bad  deeply  studied  our  history  during 
the  first  moiety  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  he  looked  upon 
it  as  a  famous  age ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  works  of  its 
great  writers,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  of  its  almost  in. 
merable  pamphlets  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted.  During 
the  thoughtful  investigations  of  many  years,  he  bad  arrived 
at  results  which  were  not  adapted  to  please  the  pasxing  mul- 
titude, but  which,  because  he  b(4d  them  to  be  authentii,  he 
was  uneasy  lest  he  should  die  without  recording.  Yet  strong' 
as  were  hia  convictions,  altboagb,  notwithstanding  his  educa- 
tion in  the  revolutionary  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, hia  nature  and  his  studies  bad  made  him  a  votary  of 
loyalty  and  reverence,  his  pen  was  always  prompt  to  do  jus- 
tice to  those  who  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  adversaries  of 
his  own  cause ;  and  this  was  because  his  cause  was  really 
truth.  If  he  has  upheld  Laud  under  unjust  aspersions,  the 
last  labour  of  his  literary  life  was  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Hugh  Peters.  If,  from  the  recollection  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  race,  and  from  profound  reflection  on  the  principles  of 
the  Institution,  he  was  hostile  to  the  Papacy,  no  writer  i; 
our  literature  has  done  more  complete  justice  to  the  conduct 
of  the  EngUsh  Komaaists.  Who  can  read  his  history  of 
Chidiock  Titehbourne  unmoved  ?  or  can  refuse  to  sympa- 
thise with  his  account  of  the  painful  difficulties  of  the  English 
Monarchs  with  their  loyal  aubjecta  of  the  old  faith  P     If  1 
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parliamentary  country  ho  has  dared  to  criticise  the  conduOt^ 
of  ParliamentB,  it  was  onij  because  an  impartial  judgment 
had  taught  him,  as  he  himself  espressea  it,  that  "  Parliaments 
have  their  pasgious  oa  well  as  individuals." 

He  was  five  years  in  the  composition  of  his  work  ( 
" Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  the  First,"  and  the  five  volumeaB 
appeared  at  intervals  between  1823  and  1831.  It  was  feared' ^ 
fay  his  publisher,  that  the  distracted  epuch  at  vrhich  this 
work  was  issued,  and  the  tendency  of  the  times,  apparently 
so  adverse  to  his  own  views,  might  prove  very  injurious  to  its 
reception.  But  the  effect  of  these  ciroumstaaces  was  the 
reverse.  The  minds  of  men  were  inclined  to  the  grave  and 
national  considerations  that  were  involved  in  those  investi- 
gations. The  principles  of  political  institutions,  the  rival 
claims  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  authority  of  the 
Bstahlished  Church,  the  demands  of  religious  sects,  were, 
after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  anew  the  theme  of  puhlic  discus- 
aoa.  Men  were  attracted  to  a  writer  who  traced  the  origin 
of  the  anti-monarchical  principle  in  modern  Europe  ;  treated 
of  the  arts  of  insui'geDCy  ;  gave  them,  at  the  same  time,  a 
critical  history  of  the  Puritans,  and  a  treatise  on  the  genius 
of  the  Papacy ;  scrutinised  the  eonduet  of  triumphant  pa- 
ttiotH,  and  vindicated  a.  decapitated  monarch.  The  success  of 
this  work  was  eminent ;  and  its  author  appeared  for  the  first 
and  only  time  of  his  life  in  public,  when  amidst  the  cheers  of 
under-graduates,  and  the  applause  of  graver  men,  the  solitaiy 
stadeut  received  an  honorary  degree  from  the  University  of  "| 
Osford,  a  fitting  homuge,  in  the  language  of  the  great  tTmvfl 
Ter«ty,  "  optimi  BEois  obtimo  tindici."  ^ 

I  cannot  but  recall  a  trait  that  happened  on  this  oecasion'. 
After  my  father  returned  to  his  hotel  fi'om  the  theatre,  a 
stranger  requested  an  interview  with  him.  A  Swiss  gentle- 
mtB,  travelling  in  England  at  the  time,  who  had  witnessed 
■Bie  scene  just  closed,  begged  to  eipress  the  reason  why  he 
presumed  thus  personally  and  cordially  to  congratulate  the 
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new  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  He  wae  tho  son  of  my  grand- 
father'a  chief  clerk,  and  remombored  his  parent's  employer ; 
whom  he  regretted  did  not  Burvive  to  be  aware  of  this  ho- 
nourable day.  Thus,  amid  all  the  strange  vieLssitudes  of  life, 
we  are  ever,  aa  it  were,  moving  in  a  circle. 

Kotwithsbanding  he  was  now  approaching  his  seventieth 
year,  his  health  being  unbroken  and  his  constitution  very 
robust,  my  father  resolved  vigorously  to  devote  himself  to 
the  composition  of  the  history  of  om'  vernacular  Literature. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  whether  he  should  at  onoe  ad- 
dress himself  to  this  greater  task,  or  whether  he  should  first 
complete  a  Life  of  Pope,  for  which  he  had  made  great  pre- 
parations, and  which  had  long  occupied  his  thoughts.  His 
review  of  "  Spence's  Anecdotes"  in  the  Quarterly,  so  far  back 
as  1820,  which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  Pope  Controveray, 
in  which  Mr.  Campbell,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr. 
Eoacoe,  and  others  less  eminent  broke  lances,  would  prove 
how  well  qualified,  even  at  that  distant  date,  the  critic  was 
to  become  the  biographer  of  the  great  writer,  whose  literary 
excellency  and  moral  conduct  he,  on  that  occasion,  aliko  vin- 
dicated. But,  unfortunately  as  it  turned  out,  my  father  was 
persuaded  to  address  himself  to  the  weightier  task.  Hi- 
therto, in  his  publications,  he  had  always  felt  an  extreme  re- 
luctance to  travel  over  ground  which  others  had  previously 
visited.  He  liked  to  give  new  matter,  and  devote  himself  to 
detached  points,  on  which  he  entertained  different  opiniona 
from  those  prevalent.  Thus  his  works  are  generally  of  a 
supplementary  character,  and  assume  in  their  readers  a  certain 
degree  of  preHminary  knowledge.  In  the  present  instance 
he  was  induced  to  frame  bis  undertaking  on  a  different  scale, 
and  to  prepare  a  history  which  should  he  complete  in  itself 
and  supply  the  reader  with  a  perfect  view  of  the  gradual  for- 
mation of  our  language  and  literature.  He  proposed  to  effect 
this  in  sis  volumes ;  though,  I  apprehend,  he  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  intentions  within  that  limit.     His 
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treatment  of  the  period  of  Queen  Anne  would  have  been  very 
ample,  and  he  would  also  have  accomplished  in  this  general 
work  a  purpose  which  he  had  also  long  contemplated,  and  for 
which  he  had  made  curious  and  extensive  collections,  namely, 
a  History  of  the  English  Freethinkers. 

But  all  these  great  plans  were  destined  to  a  terrible  defeat. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  still  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  health  and  intellect,  he  suffered  a  paralysis  of  the  optic 
nerve  ;  and  that  eye,  which  for  so  long  a  term  had  kindled 
with  critical  interest  over  the  volumes  of  so  manv  literatures 
and  so  many  languages,  was  doomed  to  pursue  its  animated 
course  no  more.  Considering  the  bitterness  of  such  a  cala- 
mity to  one  whose  powers  were  otherwise  not  in  the  least 
impaired,  he  bore  on  the  whole  his  fate  with  magnanimity, 
even  with  cheerfulness.  Unhappily,  his  previous  habits  of 
study  and  composition  rendered  the  habit  of  dictation  intole- 
rable, even  impossible  to  him.  But  with  the  assistance  of  his 
daughter,  whose  intelligent  solicitude  he  has  commemorated 
in  more  than  one  grateful  passage,  he  selected  from  his  ma- 
nuscripts three  volumes,  which  he  wished  to  have  published 
under  the  becoming  title  of  "  A  Fragment  of  a  History  of 
English  Literature,"  but  which  were  eventually  given  to  the 
public  under  that  of  "  Amenities  of  Literature."     . 

He  was  also  enabled  during  these  last  years  of  physical, 
though  not  of  moral,  gloom,  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Charles  the  First,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  out  of  print.  He  contrived,  though  slowly, 
and  with  great  labour,  very  carefully  to  revise,  and  improve,  and 
enrich  these  volumes.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  the  best 
monument  to  an  author  was  a  good  edition  of  his  works :  it 
is  my  purpose  that  he  should  possess  this  memorial.  He 
has  been  described  by  a  great  authority  as  a  writer  siii 
generis  ;  and  indeed  had  he  never  written,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  there  would  have  been  a  gap  in  our  libraries,  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  supply.     Of  him  it  might  be 

c^ 
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added  that,  for  an  author,  his  end  was  an  euthanasia,  for  on 
the  day  hefore  he  was  seized  by  that  fatal  epidemic,  of  the 
danger  of  which,  to  the  last  moHient,  he  waa  uncon»cioU8, 
he  was  apprised  by  his  publishers,  that  all  his  works  were 
out  of  print,  and  that  their  re -publication  oould  no  longer 
be  delayed. 

In  this  notice  of  the  career  of  my  father,  I  have  ventured 
to  draw  attention  to  three  cireumBtanoes  which  I  thought 
would  be  esteemed  interesting  ;  namely,  predisposition,  self" 
formation,  and  sympathy  with  Lie  order.  There  is  yet  another 
which  completes  and  crowns  the  character,— constancy  of 
purpose ;  and  it  is  only  in  considering  his  course  as  a  whole, 
that  we  see  how  harmonious  and  consistent  have  been  that 
life  and  its  labours,  which,  in  a  partial  and  brief  view,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  desultory  and  frag- 
mentary. 

On  his  moral  character  I  shall  scarcely  preaume  to  dwell. 
The  philosophic  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the  serenity  of 
his  lot,  and  the  elevating  nature  of  his  pursuits,  combined  to 
!e  him  to  pass  through  life  without  an  evil  act,  almost 
without  an  evil  thought.  As  the  world  has  always  been  fond 
of  personal  details  respectiug  men  who  have  been  celebrated, 
I  will  mention  that  he  was  Imr,  with  a  Bourbon  nose,  and 
brown  eyes  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  lustre.  He  wore  a 
email  black  velvet  cap,  but  his  white  hair  latterly  touched  his 
shoulders  in  curls  almost  as  flowing  as  in  his  boyhood.  His 
extremities  were  delicate  and  well-formed,  and  his  leg,  at  his 
laat  hour,  as  shapely  as  in  his  youth,  which  showed  the  vigour 
of  his  frame.  Latterly  he  had  become  corpulent.  He  did 
not  eieel  in  conversation,  though  in  his  domestic  circle  he  was 
garrulous.  Everything  interested  him ;  and  blind,  and  eighty- 
he  was  still  as  susceptible  as  a  child.  One  of  his  last 
acts  was  to  compose  some  verses  of  gay  gratitude  to  his 
daughter-in-law,  who  was  his  Iiondon  correspondent,  and  to 
whose  lively  pen  his  laet  years  i 
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amusement.  He  had  bj  nature  a  singular  volatility  which 
never  deserted  him.  His  feelings,  though  always  amiable, 
were  not  painfully  deep,  and  amid  joy  or  sorrow,  the  philosophic 
vein  was  ever  evident.  He  more  resembled  Goldsmith  than 
any  man  that  I  can  compare  him  to  :  in  his  conversation,  his 
apparent  confusion  of  ideas  ending  with  some  felicitous  phrase 
of  genius,  his  naivete,  his  simplicity  not  untouched  with  a 
dash  of  sarcasm  affecting  innocence — one  was  often  reminded 
of  the  gifbed  and  interesting  friend  of  Burke  and  Johnson. 
There  was,  however,  one  trait  in  which  my  father  did  not 
resemble  Goldsmith  :  he  had  no  vanity.  Indeed,  one  of  his 
few  infirmities  was  rather  a  deficiency  of  self-esteem. 

On  the  whole,  I  hope — nay  I  believe — that  taking  all  into 
consideration — ^the  integrity  and  completeness  of  his  exist- 
ence, the  fact  that,  for  sixty  years,  he  largely  contributed  to 
form  the  taste,  charm  the  leisure,  and  direct  the  studious  dis- 
positions, of  the  great  body  of  the  public,  and  that  his  works 
have  extensively  and  curiously  illustrated  the  literary  and 
political  history  of  our  country,  it  will  be  conceded,  that  in  his 
life  and  labours,  he  repaid  England  for  the  protection  and  the 
hospitality  which  this  country  accorded  to  his  father  a 
centiuy  ago. 

D. 

HuoHENDEir  Makor, 

Christmas,  1848. 
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PREFACE. 


Op  a  work  which  long  has  been  placed  on  that  shelf  which 
Voltaire  has  discriminated  as  la  Bihliotheque  du  Monde,  it 
is  never  mistimed  for  the  author  to  offer  the  many,  who  are 
familiar  with  its  pages,  a  settled  conception  of  its  design. 

The  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  commenced  fifty  years 
since,  have  been  composed  at  various  periods,  and  necessarily 
partake  of  those  successive  characters  which  mark  the  eras 
of  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  writer. 

In  my  youth,  the  taste  for  modem  literary  history  was 
only  of  recent  date.  The  first  elegant  scholar  who  opened 
a  richer  vein  in  the  mine  of  Modebn  Lttebatfbe  was 
Joseph  Wabton; — he  had  a  fragmentary  mind,  and  he 
was  a  rambler  in  discursive  criticism.  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
famished  man  for  anecdotical  literature,  and  sorely  com- 
plained of  the  penury  of  our  literary  history. 

Thomas  Wabtow  must  have  found,  in  the  taste  of  his 
brother  and  the  energy  of  Johnson,  his  happiest  prototypes ; 
but  he  had  too  frequently  to  wrestle  with  barren  antiqua- 
rianism,  and  was  lost  to  us  at  the  gates  of  that  paradise 
which  had  hardly  opened  on  him.  These  were  the  true 
founders  of  that  more  elegant  literature  in  which  France 
had  preceded  us.  These  works  created  a  more  pleasing 
species  of  erudition : — the  age  of  taste  and  genius  had  come ; 
but  the  age  of  philosophical  thinking  was  yet  but  in  its 
dawn. 


Among  my  earliest  literary  friends,  two  distinguished 
themselves  hy  their  anecdotical  literature :  JiMES  Petit 
ANDEEwa,  by  hia  "  Anecdotes,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  and 
WiLiiAM  Sewabd,  by  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Distinguished 
Persons."  These  volumes  were  favourably  received,  and  to 
Bueh  a  degree,  that  a  wit  of  that  day,  and  who  is  still  a  wit 
as  well  as  a  poet,  considered  that  we  were  far  gone  in  our 


I  was  a  guest  at  the  banquet,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
consist  wholly  of  confectionery.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
collection  of  a  different  complexion.  I  was  then  seeking  for 
instruction  in  modern  literature;  and  our  language  alTorded 
no  eollectioa  of  the  res  Utterance.  In  the  diversified  volumes 
of  the  French  At  a  I  t  und  a  ng  the  best,  materials  to 
work  on.  I  impr  d  n  y  hj  ts  with  as  much  of  our 
own  literature  as  my  km  ted  t  1  es  aiibrdect.  The  volume, 
without  a  name,  was  1  ft  t  ton  unprotected  condition. 
I  had  not  miscalculated  th       ant      f  others  by  my  own. 

This  first  volume  had  remmded  the  learned  of  much  which 
it  is  grateful  to  remember,  and  those  who  were  restricted  by 
their  classical  studies,  or  lounged  only  in  perishable  novelties, 
were  in  modern  literature  but  dry  wells,  for  which  I  had 
opened  clear  waters  from  a  fresh  spring.  The  work  had 
effected  its  design  in  stimulating  the  literary  curiosity  of 

I  those,  who,  with  a  taste  for  its  tranquil  pursuits,  are  impeded 
in  their  acquirement.  Imitations  were  numerous.  My 
reading  became  more  various,  and  the  second  volume  of 
"Curiosities  of  Literature"  appeared,  with  a  shght  effort 
at  more  original  investigation.  The  two  brother  volumes 
remjuned  favourites  during  an  interval  of  twenty  years. 
It  was  as  late  as  1817  that  I  sent  forth  the  third  volume ; 
without  a  word  of  preface.     I  had  no  longer  anxieties  to 
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conceal  or  promises  to  perform.  The  subjects  chosen  were 
novel,  and  investigated  with  more  original  composition. 
The  motto  prefixed  to  this  third  volume  from  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax  is  lost  in  the  republications,  but  expresses  the 
peculiar  delight  of  all  literary  researches  for  those  who  love 
them :  *^  The  struggling  for  knowledge  hath  a  pleasure  in  it 
like  that  of  wrestling  with  a  fine  woman." 

The  notice  which-  the  third  volume  obtained,  returned  me 
to  the  dream  of  my  youth.  I  considered  that  essay  writing, 
from  Addison  to  the  successors  of  Johnson,  which  had  formed 
one  of  the  most  original  features  of  our  national  literature, 
would  now  fail  in  its  attraction,  even  if  some  of  those  elegant 
writers  themselves  had  appeared  in  a  form  which  their  own 
excellence  had  rendered  familiar  and  deprived  of  all  novelty. 
I  was  struck  by  an  observation  which  Johnson  has  thrown 
out.  That  sage,  himself  an  essayist  and  who  had  Uved  among 
our  essayists,  fancied  that  ''  mankind  may  come  in  time  to 
write  all  aphoristically  ;'*  and  so  athirst  was  that  first  of  our 
great  moral  biographers  for  the  details  of  human  life  and  the 
incidental  characteristics  of  individuals,  that  he  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  anecdotes  without  preparation  or  connexion. 
"  If  a  man,"  said  this  lover  of  literary  anecdotes,  "  is  to  wait 
till  he  weaves  anecdotes,  we  may  be  long  in  getting  them, 
and  get  but  few  in  comparison  to  what  we  might  get." 
Another  observation,  of  Lord  BoUngbroke,  had  long  dwelt 
in  my  mind,  that  "  when  examples  are  pointed  out  to  us, 
there  is  a  kind  of  appeal  with  which  we  are  flattered  made  to 
our  senses  as  well  as  our  understandings."  An  induction 
from  a  variety  of  particulars  seemed  to  me  to  combine  that 
delight,  which  Johnson  derived  from  anecdotes,  with  that 
philosophy  which  Bolingbroke  founded  on  examples  ;  and  on 
this  principle  the  last  three  volumes  of  the  "  Curiosities  of 
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Literature"  were  constructed,  freed  from  the  formality  of 
dissertation,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  lighter  essay. 

These  "  Curiosities  of  Literature"  have  passed  through  a 
remarkable  ordeal  of  time ;  they  have  survived  a  generation 
of  rivals ;  they  are  found  wherever  books  are  bought,  and 
they  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted  at  foreign  presses,  as  well 
as  translated.  These  volumes  have  imbued  our  youth  with 
their  first  tastes  for  modem  literature,  have  difPiised  a  delight 
in  critical  and  philosophical  speculation  among  circles  of 
readers  who  were  not  accustomed  to  literary  topics ;  and 
finally,  they  have  been  honoured  by  eminent  contemporaries, 
who  have  long  consulted  them  and  set  their  stamp  on  the 
metal. 

A  voluminous  miscellany,  composed  at  various  periods, 
cannot  be  exempt  from  slight  inadvertencies.  Such  a  circuit 
of  multifarious  knowledge  could  not  be  traced  were  we  to 
measure  and  coimt  each  step  by  some  critical  pedometer ; 
life  would  be  too  short  to  effect  any  reasonable  progress. 
Every  work  must  be  judged  by  its  design,  and  is  to  be  valued 
by  its  result. 

Bbadeitham  House, 

Ufurck^  1889. 
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■  passion  for  forming  vast  collections  of  books  has  neces»fl 
By  existed  in  all  periods  of  liuman  curiosity  ;  but  long  i' 
^red  tegii  muniiicence  to  found  a  national  library.  It  ii 
■  Lce  the  art  of  miUtiplying  the  productions  of  the  mind 
n  discovered,  that  men  of  letti^rs  themselves  have  been 
ibled  to  rival  this  imperial  and  patriotic  honour.      The 

i  for  books,  so  rare  before  the  fifteenth    century,    has 

gradually  become  general  only  withia  these  four  himdred 
years :  in  that  small  space  of  time  the  public  mind  of  Europe 
ttBB  been  created. 

Of  L3E4BIE8,  the  following  aneedotes  seem  most  inte- 
lesting,  as  they  mark  either  the  affection,  or  the  veneration, 
whicli  civilised  men  have  ever  fdt  for  these  perennial  reposi< 
tones  of  their  minds.  The  first  national  library  founded  in 
Egypt  seemed  to  have  been  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  divinities,  for  their  Btatues  magnificently  adorned  this 
temple,  dedicated  at  once  to  religion  and  to  literature.  It 
was  still  further  embellished  by  a  well-icnown  inscription,  for 
ever  grateful  to  the  votary  of  literature ;  on  tbe  front  was 
engraven, — "  The  nourishment  of  the  soul ;"  or,  according  to 
Siodorus,  "  The  medicine  of  the  mind," 

The  Egyptian  Ptolemies  founded  the  vast  library  of  Alex- 
andria, mhich  was  ailerwards  the  emulative  labour  of  rival 
monarchs  ;  the  founder  infiised  a  soul  into  the  vast  body  he 
vaa  creating,  by  his  choice  of  the  librarian,  DemetriuH 
Kialereus,  whose  skilful  industry  amassed  from  all  nations 
their  ehoiceat  productions.  Without  such  a  librarian,  a 
national  library  would  be  little  more  than  a  literary  chaos ; 
his  well  exercised  memory  and  critical  judgment  are  its  beat 
catalogue.  One  of  the  Ptolemies  refused  supplying  the 
fomished  Athenians  with  wheat,  until  they  presented  him 
with  the  original  raanuscripts  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
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Euripides ;  and  i 
allowed  them  to 
pledged  with  them  as  a  princely  gecurity, 

When  tyrants,  or  nsurpere,  bave  poasessed  senae  as  well  as 
courage,  they  have  proved  the  most  ardent  patrons  of  litera- 
ture ;  they  know  it  is  their  interest  to  turn  aside  the  publio 
mind  from  politieal  speculations,  aiid  to  afTord  their  subjects 
the  inexhaustible  occupatiaus  of  curiosity,  and  the  consoling 
pleasures  of  the  imagination.  Thus  Fisistratua  is  said  to 
have  been  among  the  earliest  of  the  Greeks,  wlio  projected  an 
immense  collection  of  the  works  of  the  learned,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  collector  of  the  scattered  works, 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer. 

The  Bomans,  after  six  centuries  of  gradual  dominion,  must 
have  possessed  the  vast  and  diversified  collections  of  the 
writings  of  the  nations  they  conquered :  among  the  most 
valued  spoils  of  their  victories,  we  know  that  manuMripts 
were  considered  as  more  precious  than  vases  of  gold.  Paulua 
Bmilius,  alter  the  defeat  of  Fereeus,  king  of  Macedon, 
brought  to  Rome  a  great  number  which  he  had  amassed  in 
Greece,  and  which  he  now  distributed  among  his  sons,  or  pre- 
sented 1-0  the  Roman  people.  Sylla  followed  hie  example- 
After  the  siege  of  Athens,  he  discovered  an  entire  library  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  having  carried  to  Rome,  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  first  Roman  public 
library.  After  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  Roman  senate 
rewarded  the  family  of  Begulus  with  the  books  found  in  that 
city.  A  library  was  a  national  gift,  and  the  most  honourable 
they  could  bestow.  From  the  intercourse  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Greeks,  the  passion  for  forming  libraries  rapidly 
increased,  and  individuals  began  to  pride  themselves  on  their 
private  collections. 

Of  many  illustrious  Romans,  their  magnificent  taste  in 
their  libraries  has  been  recorded.  Asinius  Pollio,  Crassus, 
Caesar,  and  Cicero,  have,  among  others,  been  celebrated  for 
their  literary  splendor.  Lucullue,  whose  incredible  opulence 
enhausted  itself  on  more  than  imperial  luxuries,  more  honour- 
ably distinguished  himself  by  his  vast  collections  of  hooks, 
and  the  happy  use  he  made  of  them  by  the  liberal  access  he 
allowed  the  learned.  "  It  was  a  library,"  says  Plutarch, 
"whose  walks,  galleries,  and  cabinets,  were  open  to  all  visitors; 
and  the  ingenious  Greeks,  when  at  leisure,  resorted  to 
this  abode  of  the  Muses  to  hold  literary  oouversations.  in 
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whicli  LucuUus  himself  loved  to  join."  This  Hlirarj 
enlar^d  by  others,  Julius  Casar  once  proposed  to  open 
for  the  public,  having  chosen  the  erudite  Varro  for  its 
lihmrian  ;  but  the  daggers  ril"  BratuB  and  his  party  prevented 
the  meditated  projects  of  Cseaar.  la  this  museum,  Cicero 
frequentlj  pursued  his  studies,  during  the  time  his  friend 
Fatistus  hod  the  charge  of  it ;  which  he  describes  to  Atticufl 
in  hia  4th  £ook,  Epist.  9,  Amidst  his  public  ocoupations 
and  his  private  studies,  either  of  them  sufficient  to  have  im- 
mortalised one  man,  we  are  astonished  at  the  minute  atten- 
tion Cicero  paid  to  the  formation  of  his  libraries  and  his 
cabinets  of  antiquities. 

The  emperors  were  ambitious,  at  length,  to  give  Ih&ir  namet 
to  the  Ubrarie*  they  founded  ;  they  did  not  consider  the  pur- 
ple as  their  chief  ornament.  AugTistus  was  himsplf  an  author ; 
aiid  to  one  of  those  sumptiious  buildings,  called  Thermte, 
ornamented  with  porticos,  galleries,  and  statues,  with  ehady 
walks,  and  refreshing  baths,  testified  his  love  of  literature  by 
adding  a  magnificent  library.  One  of  these  libraries  he  fondly 
called  by  the  name  of  his  sister  Octavia ;  and  the  other,  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  became  the  haunt  of  the  poets,  as  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Persius  have  commemorated.  ■  The  successors 
of  Augustus  imitated  his  example,  and  even  Tiberius  had  an 
imperial  library,  chiefly  consisting  of  works  concerning  the 
empire  and  the  acts  of  its  sovereigns.  These  Trajan  aug- 
mented by  the  Ulpian  library,  denominated  from  bis  family 
name.  In  a  word,  we  have  accounts  of  the  rich  ornaments 
the  ancients  bestowed  on  their  libraries  ;  of  their  Uoors  paved 
with  marble,  their  walls  covered  with  glass  and  ivory,  and 
their  shelves  and  desks  of  ebony  and  cedar. 

The  first  public  library  in  Italy  was  founded  by  a  person  of 
no  considerable  fortune :  hia  credit,  bis  frugality,  and  forti- 
tude, were  indeed  equal  to  a  treasury.  Nicholas  Niocoli,  the 
son  of  a  merchant,  after  the  death  of  his  father  relinquished 
the  beaten  roads  of  gain,  and  devoted  his  soul  to  study,  and 
his  fortune  to  assist  students.  At  his  death,  he  left  hia 
library  to  the  public,  but  his  debts  exceeding  bis  effects,  the 
princely  generosity  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  realised  the  intention 
?  its  former  possessor,  and  afterwards  enriched  it  by  the 

^jlition  of  an  apartment,  in  which  he  placed  the  Greek, 

'"  revr,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Indian  MSS.     The  intrepid 
t  of  Nicholas  V.  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Vatican ;  the 
L  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  for  his  country  fH6t>  gra^.  _ 
-&%  J 
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Venice  the  rudiments  of  a  pnblie  library ;  and  to  Sir  T.  B">d- 
ley  we  owe  the  invaluablB  one  of  Oxford.  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dr.  Bir«h,  Mr.  Cracherode,  Mr.  Douce,  and 
others  of  thia  race  of  lovers  of  books,  bare  all  contributed  to 
form  these  literary  treasures,  which  our  nation  owe  to  the 
cnthusiaBm  of  indtvidunls,  who  have  consecrated  their  fortunes 
and  their  days  to  this  great  public  object;  or,  whiuh  in  the 
result  produces  the  same  public  good,  the  collections  of  Buch 
men  have  been  frequently  purchased  on  their  deaths,  by 
government,  and  thiu)  have  been  preserved  entire  in  our 
national  collections.* 

LiTEBATCEB,  hke  virtue,  is  often  its  own  reward,  and  the 
enthusiasm  some  experience  in  the  permanent  enjoymeots  of 
a  vaet  library  has  far  outweighed  the  neglect  or  the  calumny 
uf  the  world,  which  some  of  its  votaries  have  received.  From 
the  time  that  Cicero  poured  forth  his  feelings  in  hie  oration 
for  the  poet  Archiae,  innumerable  are  the  testiraonieB  of  men  of 
letters  of  the  pleasurable  delirium  of  their  researches. 
Bichard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Chancellor  of  £ng< 
land  eo  early  aa  1341,  perhaps  raised  the  first  private  library 
in  our  country.  He  purchased  thirty  or  forty  volumes  of 
the  Ahbut  of  St.^bans  for  fifty  pounds'  weight  of  silver. 
He  was  so  enamoured  of  his  large  collection,  that  bo  expressly 
composed  a  treatise  on  his  love  of  hooks,  under  the  title  of 
'    JPkilobibtioti ;   and  which  hna  been  recently  trHnelated-t 

He  who  passes  much  of  his  time  amid  such  vast  resources, 
and  does  not  aspire  to  make  some  email  addition  to  his 
library,  were  it  only  by  a  critical  catalogue,  must  indeed  he 

■  The  CgHoniiin  oollcction  ii  the  ricteat  English  tiatoric  library  Tts 
pOBBCEg,  and  is  row  located  in  tha  British  Museum,  having  hetn  purchased 
for  the  QBB  of  lie  nation  by  Parliament  in  ITOT,  at  »  cost  of  4600/.  The 
aiUection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  «aa  added  thereto  in  17S3,  tor  Hie  ema  of 
20,000(.  Dr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Craeberode  bequeathed  their  moM  valuable 
eollectiona  to  the  Bridsh  Museum.  Mr.  Donee  is  the  only  collector  in  the 
Hat  above  who  bequeathed  hie  curieuR  gathering  elsewhere.  He  waa  an 
officer  of  the  Museum  for  many  jeam,  but  preferred  to  leaie  bis  treamres 
to  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  they  are  preaerred  inbiL't.  according  ii  his 
eitmeat  wish,  a  wish  he  feared  mi^hL  not  b«  gtatilied  in  the  national 
buihliog.  It  is  to  this  scholar  and  fiieud,  the  anthor  of  tbeae  Tolnmes  has 
dedicated  them,  aa  a  lasting  memoriai  uf  an  esteem  which  endured  during 
the  life  of  each. 

t  BjMr.  Inglia,  in  1832.  Thia  famoua  bishop  ia  aaid  to  have  pomeated 
more  boiiha  than  all  the  othera  in  England  put  together.  Like  Magtiabechi, 
he  liyed  among  Cbeni,  and  those  who  visited  him  had  to  di^etiae  with  cere- 
mony and  step  over  the  volumes  tbul  nlways  strewed  his  floor. 
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not  more  animated  than  a  leaden  Mercury,  He  must  be  as 
indolent  a«  that  animal  called  tlie  Sloth,  wlio  perisheB  on  the 
tree  he  climba,  after  he  has  eaten  all  its  leaves. 

Rantzau,  the  founder  of  fhe  great  library  at  Copenha^n, 
whose  days  were  diasohed  in  the  pleasures  of  reading,  dia- 
coverg  his  taste  and  ardour  in  the  lollowiDgelegaiit  effusion: — 

Giilvete  anreoli  mei  libelli, 

Mise  delioin,  me'i  lepures  4 

Q^iBiD  voa  raspe  ocdIIs  jmat  viclGr^ 


Anai  cnjdera  lucubratioDos : 

Ei  sperare  deuna  perenne  sorijitJa  ; 

fieiiiie  hiec  irrltn  apes  fefullil  illuf. 


Golden  TDlaicea !  rieliest  treaanrea  1 
Objects  of  delioiiuB  plenaurea ! 
Ton  my  ejea  rejoicing  plesae, 
Ton  mj  bauds  in  rupture  neize  I 
Brilliant  wita,  and  muung  sagea, 
Ligfata  wbo  beamed  through  iniui;age°, 
Left  to  your  CDn3Ci{iua  lenvea  their  etM-y, 
And  dared  Co  tniat  jon  with  their  glory ; 
And  DOW  their  hope  of  fame  Bchleved, 

This  pasMon  for  the  enjoyment  of  hookx  has  occasioned  their 
lovers  embellishing  their  outsides  with  costly  ornaments;"  a 

•  The  earliest  decorated  boota  were  the  Consular  Diptjcha,  iTory  book- 
oovera  richly  BCaJptored  in  relief,  and  daatined  to  contaia  upon  their  labteta 
tbe  ViuOi  CoDaalarea,  the  Mat  ending  with  tlie  name  of  the  new  conanl, 
whose  property  they  happeued  to  be.  Sncb  aa  have  descended  to  dot  own 
times  appear  to  he  worka  of  the  lower  empire.  They  were  generally 
dMuniteij  with  full  length  figurea  of  the  eunaal  and  attendants,  aaperjn- 
tanding  the  ap^rla  of  the  cirens,  or  conjoined  with  portraila  of  tlie  reigning 
prince  and  embleuuitie  Cgiirea.  The  Ureek  Church  adopted  Che  etyle  for 
the  coTera  of  the  mcred  volame,  and  ancieut  clerical  librariea  formerly  pos- 
Kiaed  many  auch  apecimens  of  eurly  b  kb*  d'  g  tb  era  lieing  richly 
Bcnlptnred  in  irory,  with  bos-reliefa  de  ed  f  m  Scr  ptore  hiatvry,  Sucb 
ivoriea  were  aometimea  placed  in  the  r^  f  th     co  era,  and  framed  tn 

aa  omnmental  metal-work  (tndded  »  th  p  ec  toaea  and  engraved 

eatoeos.  The  barbaric  magnificence  of  thcao  i  men  hoa  never  been  eur- 
passed ;  tbe  era  of  Charlemagne  was  th        Im    at  f  their  glory.     One 

auch  volume,  presented  by  that  aovere  gn  to  tb  T  thedral  at  Trares,  ia 
enriched  with  Koinan  ivaiiea  and  dec  rat  gem  Th  value  of  mann- 
Bcripta  in  tbemiddleagc«,  stiggestedcoatly  b  dmg  f  book  thatoonsnmed 
the  labuiir  of  lives  to  copy,  and  decorate   wilti  'jmDiDcatB.\  \eU«t&,  a 
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fancy  which  ostentation  may  liave  abused;  but  when  theaa 
volumesbelong  to  the  real  man  of  lettorB.thfi  most  fanciful  bind- 
ings are  often  the  embleniH  of  his  taste  and  feelings.  The  great 
ThuanuB  procured  the  finest  copies  for  his  library,  and  his 
volumes  are  still  eagerly  purchased,  bearing  his  autograph  on 
the  last  page,  A  celebrated  amateur  was  Grollier  ;  the  Musea 
themselves  could  not  more  ingeniously  have  ornamented  their 
favourite  works.  I  have  seen  several  in  the  libraries  of  curiouB 
collectors.  They  are  gildetl  and  stamped  with  peculiar  neat- 
ness ;  the  compartments  on  the  binding  are  drawn,  and  painted, 
with  subjects  analogous  to  the  works  themselves ;  and  they 
are  further  adorned  by  that  amiable  inscription,  Jo.  Qrollieni 
et  amicorum  I — purporting  that  these  literary  treasures  were 
collected  for  himself  and  for  his  friends. 

The  family  of  the  Fuggers  had  loug  felt  an  hereditary  pas- 
sion for  the  accumulation  of  literai'y  treasures  :  and  their  por- 
traits, with  others  in  their  picture  gallery,  form  a  curious 
quarto  volume  of  127  portraits,  rare  even  in  Germany,  entitled 
"  Puggerorum  Pinaeotheca."*  Wolfius,  who  daily  haunted 
their  celebrated  library,  pours  out  his  gratitude  in  some  Greek 
verses,  aud  describes  this  bibliotheque  as  a  literary  heaven, 
fiirnisbed  with  aa  many  books  as  there  were  stars  in  the  fir- 
mament ;  or  as  a  literary  garden,  in  which  he  passed  entire 
daya  in  gathering  fruit  and  flowers,  delighting  and  instructing 
himself  by  perpetual  occupation. 

In  1364,  the  royal  library  of  France  did  not  eiceed  twenty 
volumes.  Shortly  after,  Charles  V.  increased  it  to  900,  which, 
by  the  fate  of  war,  as  much  at  least  as  by  that  of  money,  tho 
Duke  of  Bedford  afterwards  purchased  and   transported  to 

iUnatcatiTe  poinliDgs.  \a  the  fifleentb  ceatury  ooTeTe  nf  leatlisr  smboased 
with  Bloriad  ornsment  were  in  nae  ;  ladJea  also  frequently  emiiloyed  their 
DMdlea  to  coDBtract,  with  threade  of  gold  aud  silver,  ongruunde  of  uolonreil 
Dlk,  the  cover  of  a  faionrile  Tolnme,  Id  the  British  Muacum  one  is  pre- 
served of  a  later  date — the  work  of  onr  Queen  Elizabeth.  lu  the  aixteenth 
oentiuy  unall  orunmentB,  capable  of  being  conjoined  into  a  Tnrietf  of  elabo- 
nte  pattems,  were  Rrst  ssed  for  stamping  the  covers  with  gilding ;  the 
leather  was  stained  of  variouB  tints,  and  a  beantj  imparted  to  voltunea 
vhiah  has  tint  been  surpassed  by  the  moat  skilful  modem  workmen. 

•  The  Fuggers  were  a  rich  fanailj  of  merchants,  reBtding  at  Augatinrg, 
ourying  on  trade  with  both  the  Indies,  and  from  thence  over  Enrope. 
They  were  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  Maiimiliui  I.  Their  wealth  iifisa 
maintoined  Che  annlea  of  Chailea  V. ;  and  when  Anthony  Fugger  received 
that  sovereign  at  his  hunae  at  Augebcrg  he  is  said,  aa  a  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, to  have  consumed  in  a  tire  of  fragrant  wooda  the  bond  of 
emperor  who  condescended  to  become  his  guest. 
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Libraries. 

I,  where  libraries  were  smaller  than  on  the  continent,, 

about  1440.  It  is  &  circumstancu  wortbj  obEervation,  that 
the  French  sovereign,  Charles  V.  sumamed  the  Wise,  ordered 
that  thirty  portable  lights,  with  a  silver  lamp  suspended  from 
the  centre,  should  he  ifiwnmated  at  night,  that  students  might 
not  find  their  pursuits  interrupted  at  any  liour.  Many  among 
US,  at  this  moment,  whose  professional  avocations  admit  not  ot 
morning  studieB,  find  that  the  reHources  of  a  public  library  are 
not  aouessible  to  them.from  the  omissionof  the  regulation  of  the 
zealous  Charles  V.  of  France.  An  objection  to  night-studies 
in  pubhc  libraries  ia  the  danger  of  fire,  and  in  our  own  British 
Museum  not  a  light  ia  permitted  to  be  earned  about  on  any 
pretence  whatever.  The  history  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  du  Roi" 
is  a  curious  incident  in  literature ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  and  public  opinion  might  be  traced  by  ita  gra- 
dual accessions,  noting  the  changeable  qualities  of  its  literary 
storeB  chiefly  from  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  to  philosophy 
and  elegant  literature.  Itwaafirst  under  Louts  XIV,  that  the 
productions  of  the  art  of  engraving  were  there  collected  and 
arranged ;  the  great  minister  Colbert  purchased  the  extensive 
collections  of  the  Abb^  de  MaroUes,  who  may  be  ranked 
among  the  fathers  of  our  print-collectora.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  ample  portfolios  laid  the  foundations ,  and  the  very 
catalogues  of  his  collections,  printed  by  MaroUes  himself,  are 
rare  and  high-priced.  Our  own  national  print  gallery  u 
growing  from  its  iuiant  establishment. 

Mr.  Hallam  has  observed,  that  in  1410,  England  had 
comparatively  but  little  pn^ess  in  learning— and  Germany 
was  probably  still  less  advanced.  However,  in  Qermany, 
Trithemius,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Spanheim,  who  died  in 
1516,  had  amassed  about  two  thousand  manuscripts  ;  a  lite- 
rary treasure  which  excited  such  general  attention,  that 
princes  and  eminent  men  travelled  to  visit  Trithemius  and  hia 
library.  About  this  time,  six  or  eight  hundred  volumes 
formed  a  royal  coUection,  and  their  cost  could  only  be  fur- 
niahed  by  a  prince.  This  was  indeed  a  great  advancement  in 
libraries,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
library  of  Louia  IX.  contained  only  four  classical  authors  j 
and  that  of  Oxford,  in  1300,  consisted  of  "a  few  tracts  kept 
in  chests." 

The  pleasures  of  study  are  classed  by  Burton  among  those 

exercises  or  recrfationa  of  the  mind  which  pass  loitkin  doors.  J 

^Lopkiug  about  this  "  world  of  books,' '  he  eioUims,  "  X  could  _^^J 
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8  Lih-ariet. 

even  lire  and  die  nith  such  meditntions,  and  take  more  deligttt 
and  true  content  of  mind  id  them  than  in  all  thy  wealth  and 
sport !  There  is  a  sweetness,  which,  as  Circe's  cup.  bewitdieth 
a  ^tadent :  he  cannot  le&Te  off',  as  well  mar  witness  those 
many  laborious  hours,  days,  and  nights,  spent  in  their  vein- 
minoQS  treatises.  So  sweet  is  the  delight  of  study.  The 
last  day  is  priori*  diteipulut.  Heiusius  was  mewed  up  in 
the  library  of  Leydeu  all  the  year  long,  and  that  whicn,  to 
my  thinking,  lihould  have  bred  a  loathing,  eaaaed  in  him  a| 
greater  liking.  '  I  no  sooner,'  aaith  he, '  come  into  the  library, 
but  I  bolt  the  door  to  nie,  exclading  Lust,  Ambition,  Avarice, 
and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the  mother  of 
Ignorance  and  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity, 
amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  eeat  with  so  lofty' 
a  spirit,  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones  and 
rich  men,  that  know  not  this  happiness.'  "  Such  is  the  in- 
cense of  a  votary  who  scatters  it  on  the  altar  less  for  the 
ceremony  than  from  the  devotion.* 

There  is,  however,  an  intemperance  in  study,  incompatible 
oft^n  with  our  social  or  more  active  duties.  The  illustnoos 
Grotius  exposed  himself  to  the  reproaches  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries for  having  too  warmly  pursued  his  studies,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  ]iublio  station.  It  was  the  boast  of  Cicero 
that  his  philosophical  studies  had  never  interfered  with  thtf 
eervicen  he  owed  the  republic,  and  that  he  had  only  dedicated) 
to  them  the  hours  which  others  give  to  their  walks,  their 
repasts,  and  their  pleasures.  Looking  on  his  voluminous 
labours,  we  are  surprised  at  this  observation ; — how  honour- 
able is  it  to  him,  that  his  various  philosophical  works  bear 
the  titles  of  the  different  villas  he  possessed,  which  indicates 
that  they  were  composed  in  these  respective  retirements  E 
Cicero  must  have  been  an  early  riser;  and  practised  thati 
magiu  art  in  the  employment  of  time,  which  multiplies  our, 
days. 

■  A  liring  poet  tlina  enthosinatiralli  deacribea  tlie  chftrms  of  &  slnilent'i 
life  MnoDg  hia  books— "lii;  Las  his  Rome,  his  Flureoce,  bia  whole  gbwing] 
Ila!;,  itithin  the  fuiir  noJte  uf  his  lilmr;.  He  tiss  in  Lis  bnuks  the  mina 
of  un   BoUqas  nurlil,   and  tlia  gluiics  of  a  modem  am." — LuagfellDW'*' 


THE  BIBLiOMAKIA. 
The  preceding  article  ia  honourable  to  literature,  yetevml 
1  passion  lor  colkcting  books  i«  not  always  a  poEBion  for  I 
literature. 

The  BiBLiOMAiHA,  or  the  collecting  an  enormous  heap  of 
bouka  witliout  intelligent  curiosity,  has,  since  libraries  have 
eiist«d,  infected  vtvak  minds,  who  imngice  that  they  them- 
stlvea  acquire  knowledge  when  they  keep  it  on  their  ahelTes, 
Tlieir  motley  libraries  have  been  called  the  ma<ihou»ei  of  Ike 
^"manmind  i  ao  J  again,  the  tomh  of  books,  when  the  posisessor 
"'ill  Dot  communicate  them,  and  cuftins  them  up  in  the  cases 
of  Lis  Ubriiry.  It  was  facetiously  observed,  these  coUectiona 
are  not  without  a  Lock  on  the  Human  Understanding.* 
The  Bldliomama  never  raged  more  violently  than  i 
o^'Q  times.  It  is  fortunate  that  literature  is  in  no  wayi  J 
iiijuTod  hy  the  follies  of  collectors,  since  though  they  preserve  I 
ths  worthless,  they  neoeesarily  protect  the  good.t  ■ 

Some  collectors  place  all  their  facne  on  the  view  of  K.g 
si'lendid  library,  where  volumes,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  o 
'I'ttarbg,  silk  linings,  triple  gold  hands,  and  tinted  leaither,! 
"re  locked  up  in  wire  eases,  and  seoured  from  the  vulgar  ' 
"I  tile  mere  reader,  Aa,zz\\ng  our  eyes  like  eastern  beauties  | 
peering  through  their  jalousies 

*  in  illuuan  sad  pan  whicb  ooauioiicd  the  PrcDcIi  tntntlstor  of  tht'j 
PWot  work  an  uuluck;  blunder :  puuled,  no  doubt,  bf  mj  facftiimdy, 
Ij«tttu«lsle8  "metUnl,  commo  un  i'a  iTit-jv-dieieiucment  fait  obse 
lentrademcnt  huiDuo  euus  la  clef."    The  {{reat  wuik  uid  iht  great  ai 
alladed  to,  having  qniu  escaped  him  ! 

t  The  earliest  entire  un  themere 'book-cnileotoriBtobefonndinBarcliij'BJ 
I'WsUHon  of  Brandt's    "8bip  of  Fools,"  first  printed  by  Wynkjo  d" 
Vi'wle,  in  15IIS,     He  thus  announces  his  true  position  : — 
^^^  I  am  tha  first  fool  of  tbe  whole  navis 

^^^E  To  keeps  the  poupe,  the  helme,  and  eke  the  ssjlc  : 

^^^K  For  this  is  my  minde,  this  one  pleasure  hnce  I, 

^^^B  Of  bnokes  to  have  gnaie  plentie  nnd  apparajle. 

^^^^  8ti]l  I  am  busy  bookes  SKBembling, 

^^B  For  to  hare  plenty  it  is  a  plessaunt  thing 


I  And 

^  Eye 

^L  Full 

^H  Of  I 

^H  '          Ike 

L 


what  they  meane  do  I  not  nnderstande. 

jel  I  hs¥e  them  in  grent  reverence 
And  iionoure,  saxing  them  from  filth  and  ordure, 
".  often  brushing  and  mach  diligence; 
Full  goodly  bound  i 


:  of  velve' 


1  tUc  nana  with  hamoait—- 
I  cBtcT  Ui  boDM,  1  aaroi^ 
I  *  stnay  naeD  of  Ifooeeg 
Ib  nin  W  dtem  mt  Cm  uKtifw.  goU  Ibbk^ 
"   "  H  lAcr  another,  m  if 

k  CiUctt,  br-tbfr-lwe, 
■mtoA  he  iddai^tn>tn»w£M^lM«,  far  ke' rac^  nadij 
Wt  na  Iw  ofin  to  caadnc*  tboagb  it !  1  ^ank  hun  (oe  ku 
[■JiliMai.  Mifl  m  Knh  ai  hiiMrlf  Mm  tn  -ririT  Ihr  n-  '■ff — . 
wUeb  be  oDs  U>  Ufanor." 

Jiucux  Ihw  BOQipoaeJ  a  bilBs  iaacctm  agMwt  m  igii0> 
not  ptHEMor  of  a  n«t  lAnrr.  tt«  Um,  who  in  the  pnMek 
ikj,  afto'  twang  over  tbe  pagas  cf  aa  aU  b■xJ^  ^elly 
adHona  tiie  4A^  Lco^  saMfana  kirn  ta  a  pilok,  who  wu 
■ewrUi%hiti>a»eiMie»qfiiarigwtidM;  tea  lidtfwboaiuiot 
kaq»  lui  sot  (M  a  tpiritad  iMvae;  to  a  laaa  wbo,  not  hanng 
Oe  «e  of  kis  iiE«t,  voald  eoneMd  &•  defcet  br  weariw 
oalmidHediLiKB;  Wt,daa!  becamotftaBdrnthem!  Hb 
iM&iaaalf  oxapana  UiB  to  TiMcsitM  msnas  the  Mntoor  of 
AdnIka,tD(tefB«atRci7stap;  ken^  whit  fait  Uttlo  e^ 
aader  In*  cowvaaa  kebick,  and  hk  kna^hack  nising  tlw 
rminm  Aatt  im  akowMew.  Wkf  do  TonkaycocDaiiylmokBf 
Ton  ka*»  aa  kair,  a»d  gvn  por^wM  a  vomb ;  70a  an  blind, 
aad  JOB  wiB  bare  a  giaad  minar;  yon  at«  d«^  and  tou  will 
kaie  fine  ^mmmI  iavliiuuefita!  Tour  w»tlT  lindiiigs  are 
onlj  a  aoaiee  of  vention,  and  you  are  co^nnMlIf  dischaiffing 
jw  Ebnriana  lor  not  preaarieg  tb<m  &oD)  the  silent  invs- 
'  a  of  tkevoou,  and  tbe  nibbling  tarinai^  of  tbemts! 
""  ualrawfeat" 


Satb  epUoelan  will  Gontemptuaaalj  awfe  at  tbe  ealUetiom 
at  tfao  auHable  MdaneCboo.  He  poesMaed  in  tus  librai; 
o^  fbar  aalbatB,— Flabt,  Rin;,  iliiterck,  u>d  Ptolemy  tlte 


Apcflbn  waa  a  gnat  coUector  of  evnow  books,  ud  dezt»- 
roaalf  defended  iamedt  whea  accnaed  of  the  BMiomamia. 
He  gaire  a  pood  icanon  for  bujiag  tbe  ■»«*  elegant  editioiu ; 
wkn  he  dud  not  eomidcr  mmlj  as  a  Utenir  Inxny.*   The 

■  Biwa  lirllii  ■»  iaaik  Mwa  ia  lOT.  rvm  iiatm^mtjwna 
thhiil  I  toM^Mc  »g.a»«»  wnaBfcr  ai«>«fWitiiwrfU» 
HkK,  to  |Btii^  tohftek  Mq  aawMdl  kiHMd  I9  it ;  Itt  «»  d»- 

fctoi^gerflhBrnglfcyEhtwj;  bat  kia  ttaAe*  led  Ub  to  PMtaMHrtiv^, 
^  iB  1<U  be  nil  ml  to  Qcwn,  ud  dnuttd  kitonlf  to  tb«  datiw  ft 
Ihi  fifuMiinitoih  Tkiofboat  la  boBMinU*  Kfe  b*  ntuBtd  oadaWd 
fcb  km  J  bodki ;  and  baiisf  ■  fcctute  b]  aarrixgtf  be  gnlified  biandf  JU 


ITie  Bibliomania.  11  i 

'esa  the  eyes  are  fatigued  in  reading-  a  work,  the  more  liberty 
tie  miiid  I'eela  to  judge  of  it ;  and  as  wo  perceive  more  clearly 
the  escelleucea  and  defects  of  a  printed  book  than  when  in 
Us. ;  so  we  Bee  them  more  pliiiuly  in  good  paper  and  clear 
tjpe,  than  when  the  impreasiou  and  pa.per  are' both  had.  He 
alivays  piirchased  _firxt  ediliotti,  atid  never  waited  for  second 
ones;  though  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  a  first  edition  is 
only  to  be  considered  as  an  imperfect  eDsay,  which  the  author 
proposes  to  finish  after  ho  has  tried  the  sentiments  of  the 
literary  world.  Bayle  apprevea  of  Aneillon's  plan.  Those 
who  wait  for  a  hook  till  it  is  reprinted,  show  plainly  that  they 
prefer  the  saving  of  a  piatole  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
With  one  of  these  persons,  who  waited  for  a  second  edition, 
wluch  never  appeared,  a  literary  man  argued,  that  it  was 
better  to  have  two  editions  of  a  book  rather  than  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  advantage  which  the  reading  of  the  first  might 
procure  him.  It  has  frequently  happened,  besides,  that  in 
second  editions,  the  author  omits,  as  well  as  adds,  or  makes 
alterations  from  prudential  reasons ;  the  displeasing  truths 
which  he  eorreets,  as  he  might  call  them,  are  so  many  losses 
incurred  hy  Truth  itself.  There  is  an  advantage  in  comparing 
the  first  and  subsequent  editions ;  among  other  things,  we 
feel  great  satisfaction  in  tracing  the  variations  of  a  work  after 
its  revision.  There  are  also  other  secrets,  well  known  to  the 
iatelligent  curious,  who  are  versed  in  affairs  relating  to  books. 
Many  Srst  editions  are  not  to  he  purchased  for  the  treble 
value  of  later  ones.  The  collector  we  have  noticed  frequently 
BMd,  as  is  related  of  Virgil,  "  I  collect  gold  from  Ennius'a 
dung."  I  find,  in  some  neglected  authors,  particular  things, 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  Ue  read  many  of  these,  but  not 
with  equal  attention — "  Sievt  cants  ad  Nilam,  bibens  et 
fu^iens;"  like  a  dog  at  the  Nile,  drinking  and  running. 

Fortunate  are  those  who  only  consider  a  hook  for  the 
utility  and  pleasure  they  may  derive  from  its  possession. 
Students,  who  know  much,  and  still  thirst  to  know  moie, 
may  require  this  vast  sea  of  books  j  yet  in  that  sea  they  may 
suffer  many  shipwi'ecks. 

eonBtantlj  coUectiiig  tliem,  so  that  he  oltiniatelj  poBBessed  one  of  tbe  finest 
private  libraries  in  France.  Fgr  Tery  many  jears  his  life  pasacd  peaceably 
ud  bappil;  amid  bis  bvuka  and  bis  duties,  wbea  the  reiocatiun  of  tbs 
BdiEt  of  Jfantes  drove  him  froni  his  oouatr;.  His  noble  library  oraa  scat- 
tend  at  waste-paper  prices,  "  thns  in  t.  aingle  dny  was  destniycd  the 
Iibonr,  care,  and  eiponati  of  fortj-four  jeais."  He  died  Bsveu  jaas  aflet- 
irerds  at  Bcandenburg. 
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Great  collEcfiouH  of  books  are  eubject  to  certain  accidents 
besides  the  damp,  the  worms,  and  the  ratd ;  one  not  less 
common  is  that  of  tbe  horrowert,  not  to  say  a  word  of  the 
purloiners  ! 

IITERAET  JOURNALS. 

WuEif  writers  were  not  numerous,  and  readers  rare,  the  un- 
successful author  fell  insenBibly  into  oblivion  ;  he  dissolved 
away  in  his  own  weakness.  If  he  committed  the  private 
folly  of  printing  what  no  one  would  purchase,  he  was  not 
arraigned  at  the  public  tribunal — and  the  awful  terrors  of 
his  day  of  judgment  consisted  only  in  the  retributions  of  his 
pubtisher's  final  accounts.  At  length,  a  taste  for  literature 
spread  through  the  body  of  tbe  people ;  vanity  induced  the 
inexperienced  and  the  ignorant  to  aspire  to  literary  honoura. 
To  oppose  these  forcible  entries  into  the  haunts  of  the 
Muses,  periodical  criticism  brandished  its  formidable  weapon  ; 
and  the  fall  of  many,  taught  some  of  our  greatest  geniuses  to 
rise.  Multifarious  writings  produced  multifarious  strictures  ; 
and  public  criticism  reached  to  such  perlection,  that  taste  waa 
genendly  diffused,  enlightening  those  whose  occupations  had 
otherwise  never  permitted  them  to  judge  of  literary  compo- 
sitions. 

The  invention  of  Reviews,  in  the  form  which  they  have 
at  length  gradually  assumed,  could  not  have  existed  but  in. 
the  most  polished  ages  of  literature:  for  without  a  constant 
supply  of  authors,  and  a  refined  spirit  of  criticism,  they  could 
not  excite  a  perpetual  interest  among  the  lovers  of  literature. 
These  publications  were  long  the  chronicles  of  taste  and 
science,  presenting  tbe  existing  state  of  the  public  mind, 
while  they  formed  a  ready  resource  for  those  idle  hours, 
which  men  of  letters  would  not  pass  idly. 

Their  multiplicity  has  undoubtedly  produced  much  evil ; 
puerile  critics  and  venal  drudges  manul'acture  reviews ;  hence 
that  shamefid  discordance  of  opinion,  which  is  tlie  scorn  and 
scandal  of  criticism.  Passions  hostile  to  the  peaceful  truths 
of  literature  have  likewise  made  tremendous  inroads  in  tbe 
rcpubl.L.,  and  every  literary  virtue  has  been  lost !  In  "  Cala^' 
niities  of  Authors"  I  have  given  the  history  of  a  literary 
conspiracy,  conducted  by  a  solitary  critic,  Gilbekt  SiuiitT, 
against  the  historian  Henet. 

These  works  may  disgust  by  vnpiil  panegyric,  or  gross  in- 
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Tective :  weary  by  uniform  dulness,  or  tantalise  by  superficial  J 
knowledge.  Sometimes  merely  written  to  catch  the  public 
attention,  a  malignity  ia  indulged  against  authors,  to  aeasou 
the  caustic  leaves.  A  reviewer  has  admired  those  works  in 
private,  which  he  has  condemned  in  his  official  capacity. 
But  good  sense,  good  temper,  and  good  tast«,  will  ever  form, 
an  estimable  journalist,  who  will  inspire  confidence,  and  give.  J 
stability  to  his  decisions.  I 

To  the  lovers  of  literature  these  volumes,  when  they  havB  1 
outlived  their  year,  are  not  unimportant.  They  constitute  a  I 
great  portion,  of  literary  history,  and  are  indeed  the  annals  of  | 
the  republic.  ' 

To  our  own  reviews,  we  must  add  the  old  foi'eign  journals, 
whieh  are  perhaps  even  more  valuable  to  the  man  of  letters, 
Of  these  the  variety  is  considerable ;  and  many  of  their 
writers  ai'e  now  known.  They  delight  our  curiosity  by 
opening  new  views,  and  light  up  in  observing  minds  many 
projects  of  works,  wanted  in  our  own  literature.  Gibbdh' 
ieaeted  on  them  ;  and  while  be  turned  them  over  with  con- 
stant pleusure,  derived  accurate  notions  of  works,  which  no 
student  could  himself  have  verified  ;  of  many  works  a  notion 
is  suiGcient.  1 

The  origin  of  literary  journals  was  the  happy  project  of  •! 
Dbitis  SB  Sallo,  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paria. 
In  16tiS  appeared  his  Journal  des  Sgavans.  Ue  published  hia 
GHBy  in  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Hedouvillc,  his  footman ! 
Wu  this  a  mere  stroke  of  humour,  or  designed  to  insinuate 
that  the  freedom  of  criticism  could  only  be  allowed  to  his 
lacquey  P  The  work,  however,  met  with  so  favourable  a  re-  j 
ception,  that  Sai.i.o  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it,  the  fol*  1 
lowing  year,  imitated  throughout  Europe,  and  his  Journal,  i 
at  the  same  time,  translated  into  various  languages.  But  a 
moat  authors  lay  themselves  open  to  an  acute  critic,  the  ani 
madversions  of  Saxlo  were  given  with  such  asperity  of  cri 
ticism,  and  such  malignity  of  wit,  that  this  new  journal 
excited  loud  murmurs,  and  the  most  heart-moving  com- 
plaints. The  learned  bad  their  plagiarisms  detected,  and  the 
wit  had  his  claims  disputed.  Sarasin  called  the  gazettes  of 
this  new  Aristarcbus,  Hebdomadary  Flams !  JSillevesiea 
hehd&madaires  f  and  Menage  having  pubbahed  a  law  book, 
which  Sallo  had  treated  with  severe  raillery,  he  entei'ed  into 
a  long  argument  to  prove,  according  to  Justinian,  that  a 
Iwjer  ia  not  allowed  to  defame  another  lawyer,  &o, ;  Sena- 
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fori  maledicere  nott  licet,  Temaledieere  ju»  fasque  etf.  Others 
loudly  declaimed  againet  this  new  specieB  of  imperial 
tyranny,  and  this  attempt  to  regulate  the  public  opinion  by 
that  of  an  individual.  SalJo,  a&ei  having  published  only  his 
third  Toliune,  felt  the  irritated  wasps  of  literature  thronging 
so  thick  about  him,  that  he  very  gladly  abdicated  the  throne 
of  criticism.  The  journal  is  said  to  have  Euflered  a  short  in- 
terruption by  a  remonstrance  from  the  nuncio  of  the  pope,  for 
the  enei^y  with  which  Sallo  had  defended  the  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  charch. 

Intimidated  by  the  fate  of  Sallo,  his  successor,  the  Abb4 
Gallois,  flourished  in  a  milder  reign.  He  contented  himself 
with  giving  the  titles  of  books,  accompanied  with  extracts; 
and  he  was  more  useful  than  interesting.  Tbe  public,  who 
had  been  so  much  amused  by  the  raillery  and  severity  of  the 
founder  of  this  dynasty  of  new  critics,  now  murmured  at  the 
want  of  that  salt  and  acidity  by  which  they  had  relished  the 
fugitive  collation.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  having  the 
most  beautiful,  or  the  most  curious  parts  of  a  new  work 
brought  together ;  they  wished  for  tbe  unreasonable  entM^ 
tainment  of  railing  and  raillery.  At  leugtb  another  objection 
was  conjured  up  against  the  review ;  mathematicians  com- 
plained that  they  were  neglected  to  make  room  for  experi- 
ments in  natural  philosophy ;  the  historian  sickened  over 
works  of  natural  history ;  the  antiquaries  would  have  no- 
thing but  discoveries  of  MSS,  or  fragments  of  antiquity. 
Medical  works  were  called  for  by  one  party,  and  reprobated 
by  another.  In  a  word,  each  reader  wished  only  to  have  ac- 
counts of  books,  which  were  interesting  to  his  profession  or 
bis  taste.  But  a  review  is  a  work  presented  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  written  for  more  than  one  country.  In  spite  of 
all  these  difficulties,  this  work  was  carried  to  a  vast  extent. 
An  indei:  to  the  Journal  dee  Sfavam  has  been  arranged  on  a 
critical  plan,  occupying  ten  volumes  in  quarto,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  most  useful  instrument  to  obtain  tbe  science 
and  literature  of  the  entire  century. 

The  nest  celebrated  reviewer  is  Batle,  who  undertook,  in 
1G&4,  his  Nouvelles  de  la  RepuhUque  dee  Letlres.  He  pos- 
sessed the  art,  acquired  by  habit,  of  reading  a  book  by  his 
lingers,  as  it  has  been  happily  expressed;  and  of  comprising, 
in  concise  extracts,  a  just  notion  of  a  book,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  irrelevant  matter.  Lively,  neat,  and  full  of  that 
attic  salt  which  gives  a  relish  to  the  driest  disi^uisittons,  for 
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ftbe  first  time  the  ladies  and  all  the  heati-monde  took 
rest  in  tliB  labours  of  the  critic.  He  wreathed  the  rod  of 
mticiatn  with  roses.  Yet  even  Bayle,  who  declared  himself 
to  be  a  reporter,  and  not  a  judge,  BAVLE,the  discreet  sceptic, 
could  not  long  satisly  his  readers.  His  panegyric  was 
thought  somewhat  prodigal ;  his  fluency  of  style  somewhat 
too  familiar;  and  others  affected  not  to  relish  hia  gaiety.  In 
his  latter  volumes,  to  stitl  the  clamour,  tie  assumed  the  cold 
sobriety  of  an  historian  ;  and  has  bequeathed  no  mean  legacy 
to  the  literary  world,  in  thirty-sin  small  volumes  of  criticism, 
closed  in  1687.  These  were  continued  by  Bernard,  with  in- 
ferior skill ;  and  by  Basnage  more  succeasfiiUy,  in '  his  Hit- 
toire  des  Ouvragea  dea  Sgavang. 

The  cotttemporary  and  the  antagunist  of  Batlb  waa  Ll 
Cl£BC.  His  firm  industry  has  produced  three  Bihliotheg^ueV 
—  Universelle  el  Sistori^ue,  Ohoisie,  iLTid.  Aneienne  et  Ma-- 
deme ;  forming  in  all  eighty-two  volumes,  which,  complet^'i 
bear  a  high  price.  Inferior  to  Batie  in  the  more  pleasing 
talents,  he  is  perhaps  superior  in  erudition,  and  shows  great 
skill  in  analysis  :  but  bis  hand  drops  no  flowers  !  Oibboit 
resorted  to  Le  Clerc's  volumes  at  his  leisure,  "  as  an  inei- 
banstihie  source  of  amusement  and  instruction. "  Apostolo 
Zeno's  Giomale  dei  Litturafi  d'ltalia,  from  1710  to  1733,  is 
Taluable. 

Bkadsobhk  and  t'EsTANT,  two  learned  Protestants, 
wrote  a  Bibliotheque  Qermanique,  from  1720  to  1740,  in  50 
volumes.  Our  own  literature  is  interested  by  the  "  Sihlto- 
^que  Sritanniqiie"  written  by  some  literary  Frenchmen, 
noticed  by  La  Croze,  in  his  "  "Voyage  Litteraire,"  who  de- 
signates the  writers  in  this  most  tantalising  manner :  "  Les 
Buteurs  sont  gens  de  merite,  et  qui  entendent  totts  parfaite- 
ment  I'Anglois ;  Messrs.  S.  B,,  le  M,  D.,  et  le  savant  Mr. 
D."  Posterity  haa  been  partially  let  into  the  secret :  De 
Missy  was  one  of  the  contributors,  and  Warhurtoo  commu- 
nicated his  project  of  an  edition  of  Velleius  Paterculua.  This 
useful  account  of  English  books  b^tna  in  1733,  and  closes  iu 
1747,  liague,  23  vols.:  to  this  we  must  add  the  Journal 
Britanniq-uf;  in  18  vols.,  by  Dr.  Maty,  a  foreign  pbysiciaa 
residing  in  London  ;  this  Journal  eihibits  a  view  of  the  state 
of  English  literature  traia  1750  to  1755.  GiBBOif  bestowa 
a  high  character  on  the  journalist,  who  sometimes  "  aspire* 
to  the  character  of  a  poet  and  a  philosopher ;  one  of  the  lasb 
disciples  of  the  school  of  JB^ontenelle." 
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Matt'h  Bon  produced  here  a.  review  known  to  the  cnritn 
hi?  st^le  and  ducisiuns  often  discover  haste  and  heat,  with 
Bome  striking  obKerratioiiB :  alluding  to  his  father,  in  hii 
motto,  Maty  applies  Virgil's  description  of  the  youn^  Asca- 
nius,  "  Sequitur  jio/rCTn  non  passihus  lequis."  He  says  ho 
only  holds  a  monthly  conversation  with  the  public.  Hi*  ob- 
stinate resolution  of  carrying  on  this  review  without  an 
associate,  has  shown  its  folly  and  its  danger ;  for  a  fatal  ill- 
ness produced  a  cessation,  at  once,  of  his  periodical  labonn 
and  his  life. 

Other  reviews,  are  the  Mimoires  de  Trevoux.  written  hy 
the  Jesuits,  Their  caustic  censure  and  vivacity  of  style 
made  them  redoubtable  in  their  day  j  they  did  not  even  spare 
their  brothers.  The  Journal  LiltSraire,  printed  at  the 
Hague,  was  cliiefly  composed  by  Prosper  Marohand,  Sal- 
lengre,  and  Van  Effen,  who  were  then  young  writers.  This 
list  may  be  augmented  by  other  journals,  which  sometimeB 
merit  preservation  in  the  history  of  modem  literature. 

Our  early  English  journals  notice  only  a  few  publicationB, 
with  little  acumen.  Of  these,  the  "  Memoirs  of  Literature," 
and  the  "  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  are  the 
best.  The  Monthly  Review,  the  venerable  (now  the  de- 
ceased) mother  of  our  journals,  commouced  in  1749. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  literary  joijjnal  in  a  manner  aucli 
as  might  be  wished;  it  must  be  the  wont  of  many,  of  diderent 
tempers  and  talents.  An  individual,  however  versatile  and 
extensive  his  genius,  would  soon  be  cihauated.  Such  a  regular 
labour  occasioned  Bayle  a  dangerous  illness,  and  Maty  fell 
victim  to  his  Beview.  A  prospect  always  extending  as  w 
proceed,  the  frequent  novelty  of  the  matter,  the  pride  i 
eonsidering  one's  self  as  the  arbiter  of  literature,  animate  a 
journalist  at  the  commencement  of  his  career ;  but  the  literary 
Hercules  becomes  fatigued ;  and  to  supply  his  craving  pages 
he  gives  copious  extracts,  tiU  the  journal  becomes  tedious,  or 
fails  in  variety.  The  Abbe  Gallois  was  frequently  diverted 
from  continuing  his  journal,  and  Fontenelle  remarks,  that  this 
occupation  was  too  restrictive  for  a  mind  so  extensive  as  his; 
the  Abb^  could  not  resist  the  charms  of  revelling  in  a  new 
work,  and  gratifying  any  sudden  curiosity  which  seized  him  ; 
this  interrupted  perpetually  the  regularity  which  the  public 
expects  from  a  journalist. 

The  character  of  a  perfect  journalist  would  he  only  an  ideal 
portrait;  there  are,  however,  gome  acquirements  which  are 
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indispensable.  He  must  be  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  he  treats  on;  no  common  acquirement!  He  must 
posBess  the  Uterirnf  kUtory  of  kia  own  times :  a  science  which, 
Fontenelle  observes,  is  almost  distinct  from  auy  other.  It  is 
the  result  of  an  active  curiosity,  which  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  age.  while  it  saves  the  Jour- 
ualiat  from  some  ridiculous  blunders.  We  often  see  the  mind 
of  a  reviewer  half  a  century  remote  from  the  work  reviewed. 
A  fine  feeling  of  the  various  manners  of  writers,  with  a  style 
adapted  to  fii  the  attention  of  the  indolent,  and  to  win  the 
untractable,  should  be  hia  study ;  but  candour  is  the  brightest 
gem  of  criticism!  He  ought  not  to  throw  everything  into 
the  crucible,  nor  should  he  suffer  the  whole  to  pass  as  if  ha 
trembled  to  touch  it.  Lampoons  and  satires  in  time  will  lose 
their  effect,  as  well  as  panegyrics.  He  must  learn  to  resist 
the  seductions  of  his  own  pen :  the  pretensioo  of  composing  a 
treatise  on  the  suhjecl,  rather  than  on  the  book  he  criticises — 
proud  of  insinuating  that  he  gives,  in  a  dozeu  p^es,  what  the 
author  himself  has  not  been  able  to  perform  in  his  volumes. 
Should  be  gain  confidence  by  a  popular  delusion,  and  by  un- 
worthy conduct,  he  may  chance  to  be  mortihed  by  the 
pardon  or  by  the  chastisement  of  insulted  genius.  The 
most  noble  criticism  is  that  in  which  the  critic  is  not  the 
■ntagoaist  so  much  ae  the  rival  of  the  author. 
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OtTH  ancient  classics  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  total 
annihilation.  Maoy  have  perished ;  many  are  but  fragments ; 
and  chance,  blind  arbiter  of  the  works  of  genius,  has  left  us 
some,  not  of  the  highest  value ;  which,  however,  have  proved 
very  osefiil,  as  a  test  to  show  the  pedantry  of  those  who  adore 
antiquity  not  from  true  feeling,  but  Irom  traditional  prejudice, 
We  lost  a  great  number  of  ancient  authors  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  theSaracens,  which  deprived  Europe  of  the  use  of 
%\ia  papyrus.  They  could  Und  no  substitute,  and  knew  no  other 
expedient  bat  writing  on  parchment,  which  became  every  day 
more  scarce  and  costly.  Ignorance  and  barbarism  unfortunately 
seized  on  Boman  manuscripts,  and  industriously  defaced  pages 
once  imagined  to  have  been  immortal!  The  most  elegant 
coropofiitions  of  classic  Home  were  converted  into  the  psalms 
of  a  breviary,  or  the  prayers  of  a  missal.     Livy  and  Tacitus 
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"hide  their  climinislied  heads"  to  preserve  the  legend  of  a  eaint 
and  immortal  trutlia  were  converted  into  clumsy  hctioas.  li 
hs|ipened  that  the  moat  voluminous  authon  were  the  greatest 
Butl'erer!;  these  were  preferred,  because  tlieir  volume  being  the 
greatest,  most  pruiitahly  repaid  their  destroying  industry,  and 
furnished  ampler  scope  for  future  transcription.  A  Livy  or  a 
DiodoruH  was  preferred  to  the  smaller  works  of  Cicero  or 
Horace ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  Juvenal,  Fersins, 
and  Martial  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  rather  probably  than 
to  these  pious  personages  preferring  their  obscenities,  as 
some  have  accused  them.  At  Borne,  a  part  of  a  hook  of  Livy 
was  found,  between  the  lines  of  a  parchment  but  half  effaced, 
on  which  they  had  substituti^d  a  book  of  the  Bible ;  and  a 
recent  discovery  of  Ciceio De  Republicd,  which  lay  concealed 
under  some  monkish  writing,  shows  the  late  of  ancient  maiiu- 

That  the  Honkp  had  not  in  high  veneration  the  profane 
authors,  appears  by  a  facetious  anecdote.  To  read  the  classics 
was  considered  as  a  very  idle  recreation,  and  some  held  them 
in  great  horror.  To  distinguieh  them  from  other  books,  they 
invented  a  disgraceful  sign:  when  a  monk  asked  for  a  pagan 
author,  after  making  the  general  sign  they  used  in  their 
manual  and  silent  language  when  they  wanted  a  book,  he  added 
a  particular  one,  which  consisted  in  scratching  under  his  ear, 
as  a  dog,  which  feels  an  itching,  scratches  himself  in  that 
place  with  his  paw — because,  said  they,  an  unbeliever  is  com> 
pared  to  a  dog !  In  this  manner  they  eipressed  an  itching 
for  those  dogg  Virgil  or  Horacelt 

There  have  been  ages  when,  for  the  possession  of  a  manu- 
Bcript,  some  would  transfer  an  estate,  or  leave  in  pawn  for  its 
loan  Iiundreds  of  golden  crowns ;  and  when  even  the  sate  or 
loan  of  a  manuscript  was  considered  of  such  importance  as  to 

*  Tbig  icuporlant  politiokl  treatise  wss  discoTeied  in  the  year  1823,  by 
Angela  Msii,  in  tbe  library  of  the  V'atidAD.  A  treatise  on  tlie  Fsalnu 
covered  tC  This  Bccand  treatise  whe  vritl«D  in  the  clear,  mtnuts  character 
of  the  middle  agea,  but  beneath  it  Ma ii  saw  distinct  traces  of  the  larger  letten 
of  the  woik  of  Cicero  ;  aod  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  learned  auraeeded  in 
restoring  to  the  world  one  of  the  must  important  wuika  of  the  great 

f  "Man;  biafaopa  and  abbots  began  to  coneider  learning  as  pemicii>ui  lo 
true  piety,  and  confounded  illiberal  ignoinuce  nitii  ULristian  Blmplicilf," 
Bn]'a  WarlDn.  The  study  of  ragin  autlium  was  dL-clared  to  incnlcata 
Fiiganism  ;  the  lame  sort  of  reasoning  led  others  to  ea;  that  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  would  iiifalliblj  clmnge  the  rtadera  to  Jews ;  it  is  amusing 
to  look  back  on  these  vain  eSurla  to  stop  tlie  eBect  of  the  printing-presa. 
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iftTebeen  solemnly  registered  by  puHic  acts.  Alisoliite  nswas 
Louie  XI.  he  could  ncpt  obtain  the  MS.  of  Ra»is,  an  Arabian 
writer,  from  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  to  have  a  copv 
made,  withotit  pledging  a  hundred  ^Iden  croiVDs ;  and  the 
president  of  bis  treasury,  charged  \vith  this  comtnissioa.  sold 
part  of  bis  plate  to  make  the  deposit.  Fortheloaiiola  volume 
of  Avicenna,  a  Baron  offered  a  pledge  of  ten  marks  of  silver, 
which  was  refused ;  because  it  was  not  considered  equal  to  the 
risk  incurred  of  losing  a  volume  of  Avicennat  These  events 
occurred  in  1471,  One  cannot  but  smile,  at  an  anterior  period, 
when  aCouiiteaaof  Anjou  bought  afavounte  book  of  homibes 
for  two  hundred  sheep,  some  skins  of  martins,  and  bushels  of 
wheat  and  rye. 

Id  tliose  times,  manuscripts  were  important  articles  of  com- 
merce ;  they  were  escessively  scarce,  and  preserved  with  the 
utmost  care.  Usurers  theiniielves  considered  them  as  precious 
objects  for  pawn.  A  student  of  Pavia,  wbo  was  reduced,  raised 
a  new  fortune  by  leaving  in  pawn  a  manuscript  of  a  body  of 
law;  and  a  grammarian,  who  was  ruined  by  a  lire,  rebuilt  liJs 
Louse  with  two  smalt  volumes  of  Cicero. 

At  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  researches  of  literary  men. 
were  chiefly  directed  to  this  point;  every  part  of  Europe  and 
Greece  was  ransacked ;  and,  the  glorious  end  considered,  there 
was  something  sublime  in  tbis  humble  industry,  which  often 
recovered  a  lost  author  of  antiquity,  and  gave  one  more  classic 
to  the  world.  This  occupation  was  carried  on  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  kind  of  mania  possessed  many,  wbo  exhausted 
theiribrtunea  in  distant  voyages  and  profuse  prices.  Id  reading 
the  correspondence  of  the  learned  Italians  of  these  times,  their 
adventuresofmanuaeript-huntingarevery  amusing;  and  their 
raptures,  their  congratulations,  or  at  times  their  condolence, 
and  even  their  censures,  are  all  immoderate.  The  acquisition 
of  a  province  would  not  have  given  so  much  satisfaction  as 
the  diacovery  of  an  author  little  known,  or  not  known  at  all. 
"  Ob,  great  gain!  Oh,  unexpected  felicity!  I  intreat  you,  my 
Poggio,  send  me  the  manuscript  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may 
see  it  before  I  die!"  eiplairas  Aretino,  in  a  letter  overflowing 
with  ei)thusia.sm,  on  Poggio's  discovery  of  a  copy  df  Quintilian. 
Some  of  the  half-witted,  who  joined  in  this  great  hunt,  were 
often  thrown  out,  and  some  paid  high  for  manuscripts  not 
authentic ;  the  knave  played  on  the  bungling  amateur  of 
scripts,  whose  credulity  exceeded  his  purse.  But  even 
g  the  learned,  much  ill'blood  was  inflamed ;  he  wbo  b&d. 
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been  most  succesaful  in  acquiring  maauscripta  was  envied  by 
the  less  fortunate,  and  the  glory  of  posseBsing  a  mannscript  of 
Cicero  seemed  to  approximate  to  that  of  being  its  author.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  that  in  these  vast  importations  into  Italy 
of  tnanuflcriptB  from  Asia,  John  Aurispa,  who  brought  many 
hundreds  of  Greek  manuscripts,  laments  that  he  had  chosen 
more  profane  than  sacred  writers;  which  circumfltance  he 
tells  us  was  owing  to  the  Greeks,  who  would  not  so  easily 
part  with  theological  works,  but  did  not  highly  value  profane 
writers! 

These  manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the  obscurest  recesBCB 
of  monasteries;  they  were  not  always  imprisoned  in  libraries, 
but  rotting  in  dark  unfrequented  comers  with  rubbish.  It 
required  not  less  ingenuity  to  find  out  places  where  to  grope 
in,  than  to  understand  the  value  of  the  acquisition.  An  uni- 
versal ignorance  then  prevailed  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
writers.  A  scholar  of  those  times  gave  the  first  rank  among 
the  Latin  writers  to  one  Valerius,  whether  he  meant  MartiiU 
or  Maximua  is  uncertain  ;  he  placed  Plato  and  TuUy  among 
the  }K)ets,  and  imagined'tbat  Ennius  and  Statins  were  contem< 
poraries.  A  library  of  six  hundred  volumes  was  then  consi- 
dered as  an  extraordinary  collection. 

Among  those  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
Poggio  the  Florentine  stands  distinguished ;  but  he  complains 
that  his  zeal  was  not  assisted  by  the  great.  He  found  under 
8  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  decayed  coffer,  in  a  tower  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gallo,  the  work  of  QuintOian.  He  is  in- 
dignant at  its  forlorn  situation ;  at  least,  he  cries,  it  should 
have  been  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  monks ;  but  J  foand 
it  in  teterrimo  quodam  et  obscuro  earcere — and  to  his  great  joy 
drew  it  out  of  its  grave!  The  monks  have  been  complimented 
OB  the  pi-eservers  of  literature,  but  by  facta,  like  the  present, 
their  real  affection  may  be  doubted. 

The  most  valuable  copy  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  so  much  is 
wanting,  was  likewise  discovered  in  a  monastery  of  Westphalia, 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  literary  history,  that  we  should 
Tacitus  to  this  single  copy;  for  the  Roman  emperor  of 
that  name  had  copies  of  the  works  of  his  illustrious  ancestor 
placed  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  empire,  and  every  year  had 
ten  copies  transcribed ;  but  the  Boman  libraries  seem  to  have 
been  all  destroyed,  and  the  imperial  protection  availed  no- 
thing against  the  teeth  of  time. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  dis- 
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eovered  by  the  Piaana,  when  they  took  a  city  in  Calabria; 
that  vast  codo  of  laws  had   been   in  a  manner  unknown 
from  the  time  of  that  emperor.      This  curious  book  was 
brought  to  Piaa;  and  when  Piaa  was  taken  by  the  Floren- 
tines,  was  transferred  to  Florence,  where  it  ia  still  preserved. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  manuscripts  were  discovered 
the  last  agonies  of  existence.  Papirius  Masson  found,  in  thu 
use  of  a  bookbinder  of  Lyont>,  the  works  of  Agobard ;  the 
iaechanic  was  on  the  point  of  using  the  manuscripts  to  line 
the  covers  of  his  books.*    A  page  of  the  second  decade  of 
Livy,  it  is  said,  was  found  by  a  man  of  letters  iu  the  parch- 
ment of  his  battledore,  while  be  was  amusing  himself  m  the 
intry.     He  hastened  to  the  maker  of  the  battledore — but 
'.ved  too  late!     The  man  had  finished  the  la*t  page  uf 
ry— about  a  week  before. 

Many  worka  have  undoubtedly  perished  in  this  manuscript 
ite.  By  a  petition  of  Dr.  Dee  to  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
(tton  hbrary,  it  appears  that  Cicero's  treatise  -De  RepubUcd 
once  extant  in  this  country.  Huet  observea  that  Petro- 
was  probably  entire  in  the  days  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  quotes  fragments,  not  now  to  be  found  in  tlie  remains 
of  the  Boman  bard.  Eaimond  Soranzo,  a  lawyer  in  the 
papal  court,  possessed  two  books  of  Cieero  "  on  Glory," 
which  he  presented  to  Petrarch,  who  lent  them  to  a  poor 
aged  man  of  letters,  formerly  his  preceptor.  Urged  by  ex- 
treme want,  the  old  man  pawned  them,  aud  returning  homo 
died  suddenly  without  having  revealed  where  he  had  left 
them.  They  have  never  been  recovered,  Petrarch  speaka 
of  them  with  ecstasy,  and  tells  us  that  he  had  studied  them 
perpetually.  Two  centuries  afterwards,  this  treatise  on  Glory 
by  Cicero  was  mentioned  in  a  catalogue  of  books  bequeathed. 
L  monastery  of  nuns,  but  when  inquired  after  was  missing. 
was  supposed  that  Petrus  Aleyonius,  physician  to  that 

Agotrard  WBS  Archbisliop  uf  L^ddb,  and  one  oS  the  most  learned  men  of 
ninth  oantnrj.  He  waa  born  in  T79  ;  niisad  to  the  prelacy  in  816, 
From  which  be  «hs  expelled  by  Loiiia  le  Debonnaire  for  eapoti^ii^^  the  cauas 
of  his  son  Lothaire  ;  he  fled  to  Italy,  but  waa  reatored  to  his  see  in  83S, 
dying  in  S40,  when  the  Church  cn-ucniaed  him.  He  wqa  a  atrenuoua 
Churchman,  but  with  enlightened  TJews ;  and  hia  style  aa  an  author  ia 
remarkable  alike  for  its  clearness  and  perfeet  aimplioity.  Hia  works  were 
nnknown  nutil  diseovered  in  the  manner  aarrated  Ahare,  and  were  pub- 
liahed  by  tha  diKioverer  at  Paris  in  1S03,  the  origimile  being  bequeathed 
tn  the  Ruyal  Library  at  hia  death.  On  eisminatinn,  several  errors  were 
found  in  thia  edition,  and  a  new  one  was  published  ia  16Q2,  to  wliiah  na* 
"       ■        'by  Ajobard  was  added. 


^v«tlier  treatise  by 
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household,  purloined  it,  and  after  transcribing  as  much  of  it 
as  he  could  into  his  own  writings,  had  destroyed  the  original. 
Alcyonius,  in  hta  hook  He  Extlio,  the  critics  observed,  had 
many  splendid  passages  which  stood  isolated  in  hia  work,  and 
were  quite  above  hia  genina.  The  beggar,  or  in  this  case 
the  thief,  was  detected  by  mending  his  rags  with  patchea  of 
purple  and  gold. 

In  this  age  of  maruHcript,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
when  a  wan  of  letters  accidentally  obtained  an  unknown 
work,  he  did  Jiot  make  the  fairest  use  of  it,  but  cautiously 
concealed  it  from  his  contemporaries,  Leonard  Aretino,  a 
distinguished  scholar  at  the  dawn  of  modem  literature,  having 
found  a  Greek  manuscript  of  Procopiua  De  Sella  Oothico, 
translated  it  into  Latin,  and  published  the  vrork  ;  but  con- 
cealing the  author's  name,  it  passed  aa  his  own,  till  another 
manuscript  of  the  same  work  being  dug  out  of  its  grave,  the 
I'raud  of  Aretino  was  apparent.  Barbosa,  a  bishop  of  Ugento, 
in  1649.  has  printed  among  his  works  a  treatise,  obtained  by 
one  of  his  domestics  brinp^ng  in  a  fish  rolled  in  a  leaf  of 
written  paper,  which  his  curiosity  led  him  to  examine.  He 
was  sufficiently  interested  to  run  out  and  search  the  fish 
market,  till  he  found  the  manuscript  out  of  which  it  had 
heen  torn.  He  published  it,  under  the  title  De  Officio 
Episcopi.  Maehiavelli  acted  more  adroitly  in  a  similar 
case ;  a  manuscript  of  the  Apophtbegms  of  the  Ancients  by 
Plutarch  having  fallen  into  his  bands,  he  selected  those 
which  pleased  him,  and  put  them  into  the  ni(uth  of  his  hero 

tCaetrueio  Castricani, 
In  more  recent  times,  we  might  collect  many  curious  anec- 
dotes concerning  manuscripts.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  one  day  at 
his  tailor's  discovered  that  the  man  was  holding  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  cut  up  for  measures — an  original  Magna  Charta, 
with  all  its  appendages  of  seals  and  signatures.  This  anec- 
dote  is  told  by  Colomii^s,  who  long  resided  in  this  country  ; 
and  an  original  Magna  Charta  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 

»         library  exhibiting  mai'ks  of  dilapidation.  | 

Cardinal  Granvelle*  left  behind  him  several  chests  filled      , 
with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  letters  written   in  different 
languages,  commented,  noted,  and  underlined  by  his  own 
hand.     These  curious  manuscripts,  after  his  death,  were  left      ! 
in  a  garret  to  the  mercy  of  the  rain  and  the  rats.     Five  or 

_  *  The  cckbratcd  minister  of  Philip  11.  ^^^ 
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Pjhx  of  these  chests  the  stowartl  Eold  to  the  grocers.  It  wns 
then  that  a  discovery  was  made  of  this  truasure.  Several 
learned  men  occupied  themaelves  in  collecting  suJGcieiit  of 

thetie  literary  relics  to  form  eighty  thick  folios,  conaUting  uf 
original  letters  by  all  the  crowued  heads  in  Europe,  with 
instructions  for  ambassadors,  and  other  state-papers. 

A  valuable  secret  hiittorf  by  Sir  George  Mackeozie,  the 
king's  advocate  in  Scotland,  was  rescued  from  a  mass  of 
waste  paper  sold  to  a  grocer,  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
discriminate  it,  and  communicated  this  curious  memorial  to 
Dr.  M'Crie.  The  original,  in  the  handwriting  of  its  antlior, 
has  been  deposited  in  the  Advocate's  Library.     There  is  an 

Ktua,  which  contained  the  history  of  sis  years.  This  woi'lr 
ited  inquiry  after  the  rfo;t  of  the  MSS.,  which  were  found 
be  nothing  more  than  the  sweepings  of  aa  attorney's 
ne. 
jHontaigne's  Journal  of  his  Travels  into  Italy  has  hecn 
but  recently  published.  A  prebendary  of  Perigord,  travelling 
through  this  province  to  make  researches  relative  to  its  his- 
tory, arrived  at  the  ancient  chdteau  of  Montaigne,  in  posses- 
sion of  a  descendant  of  this  great  man.  He  inqaired  for  the 
archives,  if  there  had  been  any.  He  was  shown  an  old  worin- 
eaten  coffer,  which  had  long  held  papers  untouched  hy  the 
incurious  generations  of  Montaigne.  StiSed  in  clouds  of 
dust,  he  drew  out  the  original  manuscript  of  the  travels  of 
Montaigne.  Two-thirda  of  the  work  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  Montaigne,  and  the  rest  is  written  by  a  servant,  who 
always  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  third  person.  But  he 
must  have  written  what  Montaigne  dictated,  as  the  expres- 
sions and  the  egotbma  are  all  fliontaigne's.  The  bad  writing 
and  orthography  made  it  almost  unintelligible.  They  con- 
firmed Montaigne's  own  observation,  that  he  was  very  negli- 
gent in  the  correction  of  his  works. 

Our  ancestors  were  great  hiders  of  manuscripts :  Dr.  Dee's 
singular  MSS.  were  found  in  the  secret  drawer  of  a  chest, 
which  had  passed  through  many  hands  undiscovered;  and 
that  vast  eoIJection  of  state-papers  of  Thurloe'a,  the  secretary 
of  Cromwell,  which  formed  about  seventy  volumes  in  the 
original  manuscripts,  accidentally  fell  out  of  the  false  ceiling 
of  some  chambers  in  Lincoln's- Inn. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Lady  Jlary  Wortley  Montagu's 

Letters  I  discovered  in  the  hands  of  an   attorney:   family- 

^iiapcrs  are  often  consigned  to  offices  of  lawyers,  where  man^ 
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valuable  mamiscripts  are  buried.  Posthumoua  publications 
of  tliis  kind  are  too  frequently  made  from  sordid  motives: 
discernment  and  taste  would  oiUj  be  detrimental  to  the  views 
of  bulky  publishers.* 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  some  satisfaction  to  show  the  young 
writer,  that  the  most  celebrated  ancients  have  been  as  rudely 
subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  criticism  as  the  modems.  De- 
traction has  ever  poured  the  "  waters  of  bitterness." 

It  was  given  out,  that  Homer  had  stolen  from  anterior 
poeta  whatever  was  most  remarkable  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Nauorates  even  points  out  the  aoiuxse  in  the  library  at  Mem- 
pjiis  in  a  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  according  to  him  the  blind 
hard  completely  pillaged.  Undoubtedly  there  were  good 
poets  before  Homer ;  how  absurd  to  conceive  that  an  elabo- 
rate poem  could  be  the  first !  We  have  indeed  accounts  of 
anterior  poets,  and  apparently  of  epics,  before  Homer :  ^lian 
notices  Syagrus,  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  Siege  of  Troy ; 
and  Suidas  the  poem  of  Corinnus,  from  which  it  is  said  Homer 
greatly  borrowed.  Why  did  Plato  so  severely  condemn  the 
great  bard,  and  imitate  him  ? 

Sophocles  was  brought  to  trial  by  bis  children  aa  a  lunatio ; 
and  some,  who  censured  the  inequahties  of  this  poet,  hare 
also  condemned  the  vanity  of  Puidar;  the  rough  verses  of 
^schylus ;  and  Euripides,  for  the  conduct  of  his  plots. 

Socrates,  considered  as  the  wisest  and  the  moat  moral  of 
men,  Cicero  treated  as  an  usurer,  and  the  pedant  Athenieua 
ia  illiterate ;  the  latter  points  out  as  a  Socratic  foliy  our 
philosopher  disserting  on  the  nature  of  justice  before  his 
judges,  who  were  so  many  thieves.  The  malignant  buf- 
foonery of  Aristophanes  treats  him  much  worse ;  but  he,  as 
Jortin  says,  wad  a  great  wit,  but  a  great  rascal. 

Plato — who  has  been  called,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
the  Moses  of  Athens ;  the  philosopher  of  the  Christians,  by 

*  One  of  the  most  enrions  modem  diacureries  was  tliat  of  the  Foir^ 
apera  iind  eorreBpoadeuce  by  the  late  J.  S.  Hughes,  of  WinchSBter,  who 
purchaHed  Bt  a  sale  at  Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  a  boi  apparently  filled  with  old 
calonred  paTiag-tilea  ;  on  removing  the  upper  lajcra  he  found  a  large  m 
of  manuBcripts  of  the  tune  uf  the  Civil  ware,  evidently  thua  packed  for  c 
ceolment;  thej  have  since  been  published,  and  add  most  Toluable  uifoi- 
tuatlon  to  this  interesting  period  of  English  hisloir. 
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Arcobiua ;  and  the  god  of  philosophera,  by  Cicero — Athenaiun^ 
accuses  of  envy;  Tlieopompus  of  lying;  Suidaa  of  a 
Aulus  Gellius,  of  robbery;  Porphyry,  of  incontinence;  and  \ 
Aristophanes,  of  impiety. 

Aristotle,  whose  industry  composed  more  than  four  hundred 
volumes,  has  not  been  leas  spared  by  the  critics ;  Diog^enea 
Laertius,  Cicero,  and  Flutarch,  have  forgotten  nothing  that 
can  tend  to  show  his  ignorance,  his  ambition,  and  his  vanity. 

It  baa  been  paid,  that  Plato  was  so  envious  of  the  celebrity 
of  Democritus,  that  be  proposed  burning  aU  his  works ;  but 
that  Amydis  and  Clinias  prevented  it,  by  remonstrating  that 
there  were  copies  of  them  everywhere ;  and  Aristotle  was 
agitated  by  the  same  passion  against  all  the  philosopher 
predofessore. 

Virgil  is  destitute  of  invention,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  tft'  J 
Pliny,  Carbilius,  and  Seneca.  Caligula  has  absolutely  denied  ' 
him  even  mediocrity ;  Hereiinus  has  marked  his  faull 
Perilius  Faustinus  has  fumiithed  a  thick  volume  with  hia'  1 
plagiarisms.  £ven  the  author  of  his  apology  has  confessed,  ] 
that  he  has  stolen  from  Homer  his  greatest  beauties ;  from  J 
ApolloniuB  BbodiuB,  many  of  hia  pathetic  passages ;  frou) J 
Sicander,  hints  for  his  Oeorgics ;  and  this  does  nut  terminatdiJ 
the  catalogue.  ■ 

HoracecensuresthecoarselmmourofPlautuH;  and  Horace,  1 
in  his  turn,  has  been  blamed  for  the  free  use  he  made  of  the  \ 
Greek  minor  poets. 

The  majority  of  the  critics  regard  Pliny's  Natural  History 
oiUy  aa  a  heap  of  fables ;  and  Pliny  cannot  hear  with  Diodorua 
and  Vopiscus;  and  in  one  comprehensive  criticism,  treats  all 
the  historians  as  narrators  of  fables. 

Livy  has  been  reproached  for  his  aversion  to  the  Gauls ; 

Dion,  for  his  hatred  of  the  republic  ;  Velleius  Patcrculus,  for 

speaking  too  kindly  of  the  vices  of  Tiberius )  and  Herodotu»  | 

sod  Plutarch,  for  their  excessive  partiality  to  their  i 

Muntry :  while  the  latter  has  written  an  entire  treatise  on 

the  malignity  of  Herodotus.     Xenophon  and  Quintus  Curtius 

I     have  been  considered  rather  as  novelists  than  historians ;  and 

Tacitus  has  been  censured  for  his  audacity  in  pretending  to 

discover  the  political   springs  and  secret  causes  of  events. 

Dionysius  of  HarUcamas^us  has  made  an  elaborate  attack  o 

I     Thueydides  for  the  unskilful  choice  of  his  subject,  and  hi*>l 

I     manner  of  treating  it.    IHonysius  would  have  nothing  written  ■ 

^^^t  what  tended  to  the  glory  of  his  country  and  t\ie  '^W 
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of  the  reader — as  if  history  were  a  song  1  adda  Hobbes,  who 
also  showB  a  personal  motive  in  this  attack.  The  same  . 
Dionysius  severely  criticises  the  style  of  Xenophon,  who,  he 
says,  in  attempting  to  elevate  liis  style,  shows  himself  inca- 
pable of  supporting  it,  Polybius  has  been  blamed  for  hia 
frequent  introduction  of  reflections  which  interrupt  the 
thread  of  his  narrative ;  and  Sallust  has  been  blamed  by 
Cato  for  indulging  his  own  private  passions,  and  studiously 
concealing  many  of  the  glorious  actions  of  Cicero.  The 
Jewish  historian,  Josephua,  is  accused  of  not  having  designed 
his  history  for  his  own  people  so  much  as  for  the  Greeks  and 
Koniaos,  whom  he  takes  the  utmost  care  never  to  offend, 
JosephuB  assumes  a  Koman  name,  Plaviua ;  and  comsidering 
his  nation  as  entirely  subjugiitud,  to  make  them  appear  dig- 
nified to  their  conquerors,  alters  what  he  himself  calls  the 
Holff  books.  It  is  well  known  how  widely  he  differs  from 
the  scriptural  accounts.  Some  have  said  of  Cicero,  that 
there  is  no  connexion,  and  to  aclopt  their  own  figures,  no 
blood  and  nerves,  in  what  his  admirers  so  warmly  extol. 
Cold  in  his  cKtemporaneous  effusions,  artificial  in  his  exor- 
diums, trifling  in  his  strained  raillery,  and  tiresome  in  hia 
digressions.     This  is  saying  a  good  d^  about  Cicero. 

Quintilian  does  not  spare  Seneca;  and  Demosthenes,  called 
by  Cicero  the  prince  of  orators,  has,  accordmg  to  Hermippus, 
more  of  art  than  of  nature.  To  Demades,  his  orations  appear 
too  much  kboured ;  others  have  thought  him  too  dry ;  and, 
if  we  may  trust  ^Eschines,  his  language  is  by  no  means  pure. 

The  Attic  Nights  of  Auhis  Gellius,  and  the  Deipnosophists 
of  Athenasus,  while  they  have  been  extolled  by  one  party, 
have  been  degraded  by  another.  They  have  been  considered 
as  botchers  of  rags  and  remnants ;  their  diligence  has  not 
heeo  accompanied  by  judgment ;  and  their  taste  inclined  more 
to  the  frivolous  than  to  the  useful.  Compilers,  indeed,  are 
liable  to  a  hard  fate,  for  little  distinction  is  made  in  their 
ranks ;  a  disagreeable  situation,  in  which  honest  Burton  seems 
to  have  been  placed ;  for  ho  says  of  his  work,  that  some  will 
cry  out,  "  This  is  a  thinge  of  meere  Industrie ;  a  collection 
without  wit  or  invention  ;  a  very  toy !  So  men  are  valued ; 
their  labours  vilified  by  fellowes  of  no  worth  themselves,  as 
tilings  of  nought;  Who  could  not  have  done  as  much? 
Some  understande  too  little,  and  some  too  much." 

Should  we  proceed  with  this  list  to  our  own  country,  and 
to  our  own  times,  it  might  be  curiously  augmented,  and  sliov? 
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the  world  what  men  the  Critics  are !  but,  perhaps 
ban  been  Enid  to  soothe  irrititted  genius,  and  tu  iihBme  ta»- 
tidious  eriticism.  "I  would  beg  tlie  eritie*  to  reinember," 
the  Earl  oC  RoBcommoii  writes,  in  his  preface  to  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  "  that  Horace  owed  his  favour  and  his  fortune 
to  the  charaL-ter  given  of  him  by  Virgil  and  VaruB ;  that 
Fundauius  and  PoUio  are  atill  Valued  by  what  Honice  says  of 
theni ;  and  that,  in  their  golden  age,  tliere  was  a  good  under- 
standing Among  the  ingenious  ;  and  thoi^e  who  were  the  most 
esteenieiij  were  tlie  best  natured." 
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Those  who  have  laboured  most  zealously  to  instruct 
kind  have  been  those  who  have  suffered  most  from  ignoranoe !. 
and  the  discoverers  of  new  arts  and  sciences  have  hardly  ever 
lived  to  see  them  accepted  hy  the  world.  With  a  noble  per- 
eeptioa  of  hia  own  genius.  Lord  liacon,  in  his  prophetic  Will, 
thus  expresses  himself;  "  For  my  name  and  memory,  I  leave 
it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foi'eign  nations,  and 
the  next  i^es."  Before  the  times  of  Galileo  and  Harvey  the 
world  believed  in  the  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  the  diurnal 
immovability  of  the  earth ;  and  for  denying  these  the  one  was 
persecuted  and  the  other  ridiculed. 

The  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  Socrates  were  punished ' 
with  death.  Anaiagoras,  when  he  attempted  to  propagate  % 
just  notion  of  the  tjupreme  Being,  was  dragged  to  prison. 
Aristotle,  after  a  long  series  of  persecution,  swallowed  poison. 
Heraclitus,  tormented  by  hia  countrymen,  broke  off  all  inter- 
course with  men.  The  great  geometricians  and  chemists,  as 
Gerbert,  Roger  B.icon,  and  Cornelius  Agrippa,  were  abhorred 
!is  magicians.  Pope  Gerbert,  as  Bishop  Otho  gravely  relates, 
obtained  the  pontificate  by  having  given  himself  up  entirely 
to  the  devil :  others  suspected  him,  too,  of  holding  an  in- 
tercourse with  demons ;  but  this  was  indeed  a  devilish 
■ge! 

Vir^lius,  Bishop  of  Saltzhurg,  having  asserted  that  there 
existed  antipodes,  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz  declared  him  a 
heretic ;  and  the  Abbot  Trithemius,  who  was  fond  of  im- 
proving stenography,  or  the  art  of  secret  writing,  having 
published  several  curious  works  on  this  subject,  they  were 
coiideEnned,    as  works    full    of    diabolical    mysteries  \    and 
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Frederic  II.,  Elector  Palatine,  ordered  Tritberaius's  oripnal 
work,  which  was  in  his  Ubrarj,  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

Galileo  was  condemned  at  Komtt  publicly  to  disavow  aenti- 
mentE,  the  truth  of  which  must  have  been  to  him  abundantly 
manifest.  "  Are  these  then  my  judges  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in 
retiring  from  the  inquisitors,  whose  ignorance  astonished  him. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  visited  by  Milton,  who  tells  ns,  he 
was  then  yoor  and  old.  The  confessor  of  hia  widow,  taking 
advantage  of  her  piety,  perused  the  MSS.  of  this  great  phi- 
losopher, and  destroyed  such  as  in  hmjud^ment  were  not  fit 
to  be  known  to  the  world ! 

Gabriel  Naude,  in  bis  apology  for  those  great  men  who 
have  been  accused  of  magic,  has  recorded  a  melancholy 
number  of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  who  have  found,  that 
to  have  been  successful  in  their  studies,  was  a  success  which 
harassed  them  with  continual  persecution — a  prison  i 
grave ! 

Comeliua  Agrippa  was  compelled  to  fly  his  country,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  a  large  income,  merely  for  having  displayed 
a  few  philosophical  esperiments,  which  now  every  achool-boy 
can  perform  ;  but  more  particularly  having  attacked  the  then 
prevailing  opinion,  that  St.  Anne  had  three  husbands,  be  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  place  to  place.  The  people  beheld  him  as 
an  object  of  horror ;  and  when  he  walked,  be  found  the  streets 
empty  at  his  approach. 

In  those  tim^s,  it  was  a  common  opinion  to  suspect  every 
great  man  of  an  intercourse  with  some  familiar  spirit.  The 
favourite  black  dog  of  Agrippa  was  supposed  to  be  a  demon. 
"When  Urban  Grandier,  another  victim  to  the  age,  was  led  to 
the  stake,  a  lai^  fly  settled  on  his  head :  a  monk,  who  had 
heard  that  Beelzebub  signifies  in  Hebrew  the  God  of  Flies, 
reported  that  he  saw  this  spirit  come  to  take  possession  of 
him,  M.  de  Langier,  a  French  minister,  who  employed  many 
epies,  was  frequently  accused  of  diabolical  commmiication. 
Siitua  the  Fifth,  Marechal  Faber,  Eoger  Bacon,  Ciesar  Borgia, 
his  son  Alexander  VI.,  and  others,  like  Socrates,  had  their 
diabolical  attendant. 

Cardan  was  believed  to  be  a  magician.  An  able  naturalist, 
who  happened  to  know  something  of  the  arcana  of  nature, 
was  immediately  suspected  of  magic.  Even  the  learned  them- 
aelves,  who  had  not  applied  to  natural  philosofihy,  seem  to 
have  acted  with  the  same  feelings  as  the  most  ignorant ;  for 
when  Albert,  usually  called  the  Great,  an  epithet  it  has  been 
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4aid  that  he  derived  from  his  name  De  Oroot,  eonatraoted  A 
cnriouB  piece  of  mechanism,  which  Bent  forth  distinct  vocal 
sonnds,  Thomas  Aquinas  was  ho  much  terrified  at  it,  that  he 
struck  it  with  his  staff,  and,  to  the  mortification  of  Albert^ 
annihilated  the  curious  labour  of  thirty  years  I 

Petrarch  was  less  desirous  of  the  laurel  for  the  honour, 
than  for  the  hope  of  being  sheltered  by  it  from  the  thunder 
of  the  priests,  by  whom  both  he  and  his  brother  poets  were 
continually  threatened.  They  could  not  imagine  a  poet, 
without  supposing  him  to  hold  an  intercourse  witli  some 
demon.  This  was,  as  Abbe  Kesoel  observes,  having  a  roost 
exalted  idea  of  poetry,  though  a  very  bad  one  of  poets.  An 
anti-poetic  Dominican  was  notorious  for  persecuting  all 
verse-makers ;  whose  power  he  attributed  to  the  effnets  of 
Jiereiy  and  magic.  The  lights  of  philosophy  have  dispersed 
all  these  accusations  of  magic,  and  have  shown  a  dreadful 
chain  of  perjuries  and  conspiracies. 

Descartes  was  horribly  persecuted  in  Holland,  when  he  first 
published  his  opinions.  Voetiiis,  a  bigot  of  great  itiilueuce 
at  Utrecht,  accu^d  him  of  atheism,  and  had  even  projected 
in  his  mind  to  have  this  philosopher  burnt  at  Utrecht  in  an 
extraordinary  fire,  which,  kindled  on  an  eminence,  might  be 
observed  by  the  seven  provinces.  Mr.  Hallam  has  observed, 
that  "  the  ordeal  of  Sre  was  the  great  purifier  of  hooks  and 
men."  This  persecution  of  science  and  genius  lasted  till  tha  _ 
^oae  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I 

"If  the  metaphysieian  stood  a  chance  of  being  burnt  as  %M 
heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  was  not  in  leas  jeopardy 
magician,"  is  an  observation  of  the  same  writer,  which  e 
np  the  whole. 
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I\)HTDira  has  rarely  condescended  to  he  the  companion  of 
genius:  others  find  a  hundred  hy-roads  to  her  palace;  there 
b  hut  one  open,  and  that  a  very  indifferent  one,  for  men  of  let- 
ters. "Were  we  to  erect  an  asylum  for  venerable  genius,  as  we 
do  for  the  brave  and  the  helpless  part  of  our  citizens,  it  might 
he  inscribed,  "Ah  Hospital  for  Incurables!"  When  even  Fame 
will  not  protect  the  man  of  genius  from  Famine,  Charity  ought. 
Kof  should  such  an  act  be  considered  as  a  debt  incurred  by 
the  helpless  member,  but  a  just  tribute  we  pay  in  his  person 
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to  GeniuB  itself.  Even  in  these  enlightened  timed,  many  have 
lived  in  obacurity,  while  tlieir  reputation  wa»  widely  spread, 
and  have  perished  in  poverty,  while  their  works  were  enrich- 
ing the  booksellers. 

Of  the  heroes  of  modem  literature  the  accounts  are  as 
copious  as  they  are  Gorrowful. 

Xylander  sold  his  notes  on  Dion  Cassius  for  a  dinner.  He 
tells  ua  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  studied  to  acquire 
glory,  but  at  twenty-five  he  studied  to  get  bread. 

Cervantes,  the  immortal  genius  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to 
have  wanted  food ;  Camoena,  the  solitary  pride  of  Portugal, 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  perished  in  an  hosipital  at 
Lisbon,  This  fact  has  been  accidentally  preserved  in  an 
entry  in  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Lusiad,  in  the  posses- 
siun  of  Lord  Holland,  It  is  a  note,  written  by  a  friar  who 
must  liave  been  a  witness  of  the  dying  scene  of  the  poet, 
and  probably  received  the  volume  which  now  preserves  the 
sad  memorial,  and  which  recalled  it  to  his  mind,  from  the 
hands  of  the  unhappy  poet ; — "  What  a  lamentable  thing  to 
see  so  great  a  genius  so  ill  rewarded!  I  saw  him  die  in  an 
hospit^  in  Lisbon,  without  having  a  sheet  or  shroud,  una 
gauana,  to  cover  him,  after  having  triumphed  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  sailed  6500  leagues !  What  good  advice  for  those 
who  weary  themselves  night  and  day  in  study  without  profit !" 
Camoena,  when  some  iidalgo  complained  that  he  had  not  per- 
formed his  promise  in  writing  some  verses  for  bim,  replied, 
"When  I  wrote  verses  I  was  young,  had  sufficient  food,  waa 
a  lover,  and  beloved  by  many  friends  and  by  the  ladies ;  then 
I  felt  poetical  ardour  :  now  I  have  no  spirits,  no  peace  of 
mind.  See  there  my  Javanese,  who  asjo  me  for  two  pieces  to 
purchase  firing,  and  I  have  them  not  to  give  him."  The 
Portuguese,  after  his  death,  bestowed  on  the  man  of  genius 
they  had  starved,  the  appellation  of  Great!*  Voadel,  the  Dutch 

•  For  eome  time  preTJons  to  his  death  he  was  En  so  Rbjeet  t,  state  of 
pOTeFt;  as  to  be  dependent  for  Bubsietenca  upi)u  the  exertioDS  of  bis  failli- 
fut  servaot  Autonio,  a  native  of  Jara,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  trom 
India,  and  wbo  was  aceuBtotned  to  beg  b;  night  fi>r  the  bread  wkieb  was  to 
save  his  uuhappf  maatcr  from  perialiiDg  b;  want  the  next  day.  CamSena, 
when  death  at  last  pat  an  end  lo  a  life  which  mlBfoitDne  and  neglect  had 
rendered  insupportable,  waa  denied  the  Bolace  of  haling  bia  faith tn I  Antonio 
to  close  hia  ejes.  He  was  aged  onlj  fifty-five  when  he  breathed  bia  last  in 
the  hoapitol.  This  event  occurred  in  157B,  but  so  little  regard  was  paid 
to  the  memory  of  thia  great  man  that  the  day  or  month  on  which  heeipired 
remains  noknown. — Adamsoo's  Jfemoira  of  CamHtnt,  \&W. 
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Shakspenre,  after  eompoBitif;  a  niiniTier  of  popular  tras^ediei, 
lived  in  great  poverty,  and  died  at  ninety  years  of  age ;  then 
lie  had  hia  eoffin  carried  by  fourteen  poets,  who  without  hia 
getiiue  probably  partook  of  his  wretchtidnesH. 

The  great  Tasso  waa  reduued  to  euch  a  dilemma  that  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  a  crown  for  a  week's  subsistence.  He 
alludes  to  his  distress  when,  eatreating  his  cat  to  a^ist  him, 
during  the  night,  with  the  lustre  of  her  eyes — "  Non  avendo 
candele  per  igerivere  i  iuoi  verai .'"  having  no  candla  to  see 
to  write  his  verses. 

When  the  liberality  of  Alphonso  enabled  Ariosto  to  build 
a  small  house,  it  seems  that  it  was  but  ill  furuiiihed.  When 
told  that  Huch  a  building  was  not  fit  for  one  who  had  raised 
BO  many  fine  palaces  in  his  writings,  be  answered,  that  the 
etructure  of  inord*  and  that  of  tfonet  was  not  the  same  thing, 
"  Che pei-oi  le pietre,  e  porvi  le  parole,  von  e  il  medesimo!" 
At  Ferrari  this  house  is  still  shown.  "  Farva  aed  apta  "  he 
calls  it,  but  exults  that  it  was  ]>aid  for  with  his  own  money. 
This  was  in  a  moment  of  good  humour,  which  he  did  rot 
always  enjoy;  for  in  his  Satires  he  bitterly  complains  of 
the  bondage  of  dependence  and  poverty.  Little  thought  tlie 
poet  that  the  commune  would  order  this  small  housu  to  be 
purchased  with  their  own  funds,  that  it  might  be  dedicated  to 
bis  immortal  memory. 

Cai'dinal  Bentivoglio,  the  ornament  of  Italy  and  of  litera- 
ture, languished,  in  hia  old  age,  in  the  most  distressful 
tiorerty  ;  and  having  Rold  his  palace  to  satisfy  his  creditors, ' 
eft  nothing  behind  him  but  his  reputation.  The  learned 
Pomponius  L»tus  lived  in  such  a  state  of  poverty,  tlint  hia 
friend  Flatina,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  popes,  and  also  & 
book  of  cookery,  introduces  him  into  the  cookery  book  by  a 
facetious  observation,  that  "  If  Pomponius  Lietus  should  be 
robbed  of  a  couple  of  eggs,  he  would  not  have  wherewithal 
to  purchase  two  other  eggs."  The  history  of  Aldrovandus  is 
nohle  and  pathetic ;  having  expended  a  large  fortune  in  form- 
ing bis  collections  of  natural  history,  and  employing  the  first 
artists  in  Europe,  he  was  sufiered  to  die  in  the  hospital  of 
that  city,  to  whose  fame  he  hud  eminently  contributed. 

Du  Kyer,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was  constrained  to 
write  with  rapidity,  and  to  live  in  the  cottage  of  an  obscure 
villase.  His  bookseller  bought  his  heroic  versts  for  one 
hundj-ed  sols  the  hundred  lines,  and. the  smaller  ones  for  fifty 
What  an  interesting  picture  has  a  contemporary  givea 
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of  a  visit  to  this  poor  and  ingenious  author !  "  On  a  fine 
Bummer  day  we  went  to  liim,  at  some  distance  from  totvn. 
He  received  us  with  joy,  talked  to  us  of  his  numerous  pro- 
ject*, and  showed  ua  several  of  his  works.  But  what  more 
interested  ua  was,  that,  tliough  dreading  to  expose  to  ub  his 
poverty,  he  contrived  to  offer  some  refreshments.  We  seated 
ourselves  under  a  wide  oak,  the  table-cloth  was  spread  on  the 
grass,  his  wife  brought  us  some  milk,  with  fresh  water  and 
brown  bread,  and  he  picked  a  basket  of  cherries.  He  wel- 
comed us  with  gaiety,  but  we  could  not  take  leave  of  this 
amiable  man,  now  grown  old,  without  tears,  to  see  him  so  ill 
ti'eated  by  fortune,  and  to  have  notliing  left  but  literary 
honour!" 

Vaugelas,  the  most  polished  writer  of  the  French  language, 
who  devoted  thirty  years  to  his  translation  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  (a  eircnmstance  which  modem  translators  can  have  no 
conception  of),  died  possessed  of  nothing  valuable  but  his 
precious  manuseripta.  This  ingenious  scholar  left  bis  corpse 
to  the  surgeons,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  creditors ! 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  honoured  Kacine  and  Boileau  with  a 
private  monthly  audience.  One  day  the  king  asked  what 
there  was  new  in  the  literary  world.  Eacine  answered,  that 
he  had  seen  a  melancholy  spectacle  in  the  house  of  Corneilie, 
whom  he  found  dying,  deprived  even  of  a  little  broth !  The 
king  preserved  a  profound  silence ;  and  sent  the  dying  poet  a 
sum  of  money. 

Dryden,  for  less  than  three  hundred  pounds,  sold  Tonson 
ten  thousand  versM,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  agreement. 

Furchas,  who  in  the  reign  of  our  first  James,  had  spent  his 
life  in  compiling  his  delation  of  the  World,  when  he  gave  it 
to  the  public,  for  the  reward  of  his  labours  was  thrown  into 
prison,  at  the  suit  of  his  printer.  Yet  this  was  the  book 
which,  he  informs  Charles  I,  in  his  dedication,  his  father  read 
every  night  with  great  profit  and  satisfaction. 

The  Marijuis  of  Worcester,  in  a  petition  to  parliament,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  offered  to  publish  the  hundred  pro- 
cesses and  machines,  enumerated  in  bis  very  curious  "Cente- 
nary of  Inventions,"  on  condition  that  money  should  be 
granted  to  extricate  him  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  had 
involved  himself  by  ike  prosecution  of  useful  discoveries.  The 
petition  does  not  appear  to  have  beeu  attended  to !  Many  of 
these  admirable  inventions  were  lost.  The  steam-engine  and 
the  tehgraph  may  be  traced  among  them. 
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Tt  appears  by  the  Harleian  MS.  7524,  that  Bushworth,  tin 
author  of  the  "  Historical  Collections,"  passed  the  last  yean 
of  hia  life  in  gaol,  where  indeed  he  died.  AEter  the  li«stora-] 
tion,  when  ho  presented  to  the  king  several  of  the  privj 
council's  books,  which  he  had  preserved  from  ruin,  hereceived 
for  bis  only  reward  the  thanks  of  hU  majesty. 

Eymer,  the  collector  of  the  Ftedera,  must  have  been  sadM 
reduced,  by  the  following  letter,  I  found  addi'essed  by  Pet 
le  Neve,  Norroy,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

"  I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Kymer,  historiographer,  to  lay  before 
your  lordship  the  ciroumstaneeB  of  his  affairs.  He  was  forced^ 
some  years  back  to  part  with  all  his  choice  printed  books  to 
subsist  himself:  and  now,  he  says,  he  must  be  forced,  for 
Bubaistence,  to  sell  all  his  MS.  colleetiona  to  the  best  bidder, 
without  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  buy  them  for  the 
queen's  librajy.  They  are  fifty  volumes  in  folio,  of  public 
affairs,  which  he  hath  collected,  but  not  printed.  The  prioo 
he  asks  is  five  hundred  poiuids." 

Simon  Ockley,  a  learned  student  in  Oriental  hteraturfl,F 
addresEcis  a  letter  to  the  same  earl,  in  which  be  paints  his. 
distresses  in  glowing  colours.  After  having  devoted  hii 
to  Asiatic  researches,  then  very  uncommon,  he  had  the  mop- 
tjfication  of  dating  his  preface  to  his  great  work  from  Cam- 
bridge Castle,  where  he  was  confined  for  debt ;  and,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  feels  a  martyr's  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  for 
which  he  perishes. 

He  published  his  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Sara^ 
cens  in  1703 ;  and,  ardently  pursuing  his  oriental  studies, 
pablisbed  his  second,  ten  years  afterwards,  without  any 
patronage.  Alluding  to  the  encouragement  necessary  to 
bestow  on  youth,  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  such  studies,  he 
observes,  that  "young  men  will  hardly  come  in  on  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  leisure,  in  a  prison,  to  transcribe  those  papers 
for  the  press,  which  they  have  collected  with  indefatigable 
labour,  and  oitentimes  at  the  expense  of  their  rest,  and  all  the 
other  conveniences  of  life,  for  the  service  of  the  public.  No  I 
though  I  were  to  assure  them,  from  my  own  eiperieuce,  that 
I  haoE  enjoyed  more  true  liberty,  more  happy  leigare,  and 
more  golid  repose,  in  six  months  hebb,  than  in  tbrioe  the 
same  number  of  years  before.  Hoil  is  the  condition  of  that 
historian  who  undertakes  to  write  the  lives  of  others,  before 
he  knows  how  to  liae  himsel/.^Not  that  I  speak  thus  as  if  I 
thought  I  had  any  just  cause  to  be  angry  with  the  world — -I 
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did  alwavs  in  my  jufl^ment  give  the  posseBsioa  of  wisdom  the 
preference  to  that  of  riches !" 

Spenser,  the  child  of  Fancy,  lang^uished  out  his  life  in 
miseiy.  "Lord  Burleigh,"  sajB  Granger,  "who  it  is  sud 
preTented  the  queen  giving  him  a  hundred  pounds,  seema  to 
haTe  thought  the  lowest  clerk  in  hie  office  a  more  deserring 
person,"  Mr.  Malone  attempts  to  show  that  Spenser  had  a 
small  pennion  ,  but  the  poet's  querulous  veraea  must  not  be 
forgotten— 

"  Full  little  fcnoweat  thou,  ttat  h«flt  not  tij'd. 
What  Uell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide." 

To  lose  good  days — to  waste  long  nights — and,  as  he  fed- 
inglj  exclaims 
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' '  To  fawn,  to  Droiuh,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  ran. 
To  apeed,  t«  ptB,  to  want,  to  be  undone  ?' 


iVot^n 


How  affecting  is  the  death  of  Sydenham,  who  had  deVc 
his  life  to  a  laborious  version  of  Plato !  He  died  in  a 
sponging-house,  and  it  was  his  death  which  appears  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  Literary  Fund  "  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
authors."* 

Who  will  pursue  important  labours  when  they  read  these 
anecdotes  P  Dr.  Edmund  Castell  spent  a  great  part  of  hia 
life  in  compiling  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  on  which  he 
bestowed  incredible  pains,  and  expended  on  it  no  less  than 
12,000Z.,  broke  his  constitution,  and  exhausted  his  fortune. 
At  length  it  was  printed,  hut  the  copies  remained  unsold  on 
his  hands.  He  exhibits  a  curious  picture  of  hterary  labour 
in  his  preface.  "  Aa  for  myself,  1  have  been  unceasingly 
occupied  for  such  a  number  of  years  in  this  mass,"  Molendino 

'  Thumolanoholy  event  happened  in  1788,  fifteen  jeara  after  the  original 
projector  of  the  Lilerarj  Fund,  Mr.  David  Williains,  had  endeaTOured  to 
eetabliah  it.  It  Bppeara  that  Mr.  Floyer  Sydenham  was  arrested  "  for  ft 
imall  debt ;  he  never  spoke  after  being  arrested,  sad  sunk  under  the 
pruson  of  bis  cnlamit;."  This  is  tUe  publLsbed  record  of  the  erent  by 
the  officers  of  the  present  fund;  and  theee  aimpls  words  are  snffiiientlf 
indicative  of  the  harrowing  nature  of  the  catastrophe ;  it  was  strongl;  felt 
UiBt  Hr.  WiUiams'  hopeful  plan  of  preventiog  a  second  aut  so  fatal  should 
be  encouiaged,  A  small  literarj  club  took  the  initiative,  and  subficribed  a 
few  guineas  to  pay  for  such  advertisementB  aa  were  necessar;  to  keep  the 
intended  objects  of  the  founder  before  the  public,  and  solicit  its  aid.  Two 
fcara  afterwards  a  committee  was  formed  ;  another  two  years  saw  it  take 
poBitioi)  among  the  establJEhed  institutions  of  the  conntrj.  In  1318  it 
obtained  a  royal  charter.  In  its  career  it  has  relieved  upwards  of  130O 
spplitanta,  ud  derated  to  that  purpose  17,725^ 
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}>  calls  them,  "  tliat  that  day  seemed,  us  it  were,  s  holiday  in 
wiiiob  I  have  not  laboured  so  much  as  sisteeQ  or  eighteen 
hours  in  these  enlarging  lexicons  and  Polyglot  Bibles." 

Le  Sage  reeided.  in  a  little  cottage  while  ho  eupplted  the 
world  with  their  most  agreeable  novels,  and  appears  to  have 
derived  the  sources  of  his  existence  in  his  old  age  from  the 
filial  exertions  of  an  excellent  son,  who  was  an  actor  of  some 
genius.     I  wish,  however,  that  every  man  of  letters  eould 

fly  to  himself  the  epitaph  of  this  delightful  writer ; —  ^^^J 

"  Sods  ce  tomliena  git  Ls  Siat,  ubnttn  ^^^^H 

Far  le  oisean  de  la  Farque  importuiie ;  ^^^^H 

S*!!  ae  fut  pas  ami  de  la  fuTtntie,  ^^^H 

II  ful  toujoura  ami  da  In  veitu."  ^^^^ 

Many  years  after  this  article  had  been  written,  I  published 
"Calamities  of  Authors,"  confining  mj'self  to  tlioso  of  our 

f  country  j    the   cataloguo  is   incomplete,   but  Ikr  too^^^J 
IB 
IMFItlSONUENT  OP  TOE  LEABKED.  ^^^H 

Impbisonment  has  not  always  disturbed  the  man  of  letters 
in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  but  has  unquostionably  greatly 
promoted  them. 

In  prison  Bcetbius  composed  his  work  on  the  Consolations 
of  Philosophy ;  and  Grotius  wrote  his  Commentary  on  Saint 
Matthew,  with  other  works :  the  detail  of  his  allotment  of 
time  to  different  studies,  during  his  eonfinemeut,  b  very 
instructive, 

Buchanan,  in  the  dungeon  of  a  monastery  in  Portugal, 
composed  his  excellent  Paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

Cervantes  composed  the  most  agreeable  book  in  the  Spanish 
language  during  his  captivity  in  Barbary. 

Fleta,  a  well-known  law  production,  was  written  by  a  person 
confined  in  the  Fleet  for  debt;  the  name  of  the  ^Zoee,  though 
not  that  of  the  author,  has  thus  been  preserved ;  and  another 
work,  "  Pleta  Minor,  or  the  Laws  of  Art  and  Nature  in 
knowing  the  bodies   of  Metals,  &c.  by  Sir  John    Pettus,  i 

1683;"  received  its  title  from  the  circumstance  of  bis  having  I 

translated  it  from  the  German  during:  bis  confinement  in  this 
prison, 

lis  the  Twelfth,  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  long  ini- 
led  in  the  Tower  of  Bourges :  applying  himself  to  his 
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studies,  which  he  had  hitherto  neglected,  he  hecame,  in  con- 
Bequence,  ati  enlightened  monareh. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  King  of  France, 
confined  in  the  Louvre,  pursued  very  warmly  the  Htudies  of 
el^ant  literature,  and  composed  a  very  akilful  apology  for 
the  irregularities  of  her  conduct. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh'a  unfinished  History  of  the  World, 
which  leaves  us  to  regret  that  later  ages  had  not  been  cele- 
brated by  his  eloquence,  was  the  fruits  of  eleven  years  of  im- 
prisonment. It  was  written  for  the  use  of  Prince  Henry,  as 
he  and  Dallirgton,  who  also  wrote  "  Aphorisms"  for  the 
same  prince,  have  told  ua  ;  the  prince  looked  over  the  manu- 
seript.  Of  Kaleigh  it  is  observed,  to  employ  the  language  of 
Hume,  "  They  were  struck  with  the  extensive  genius  of  the 
man,  who,  being  educated  amidst  naval  and  military  enter- 
prises, had  surpa:ised,  in  the  pursuits  of  literatim^,  even  those 
of  the  most  recluse  and  sedentary  lives ;  and  they  admired 
his  unbroken  magnanimity,  which,  at  bis  age,  and  under  his 
circumstances,  could  engage  him  to  undertake  and  execute  so 
great  a  work,  as  his  History  of  the  World."  He  was  assisted 
in  this  great  work  by  the  learning  of  several  eminent  persons, 
a  circumstance  which  has  not  been  usually  noticed. 

The  plan  of  the  "  ffenriade"  was  sketched,  and  the 
greater  part  composed,  by  Voltaire  during  his  imprisonment 
in  the  Bastile ;  and  "  the  Pilgrim's  Progress"  of  Bunyan  was 
performed  in  the  circuit  of  a  prison's  walls. 

Howell,  the  author  of  "  Familiar  Letters,"  wrote  the  chief 
part  of  them,  and  almost  all  bis  other  works,  during  his  long 
confinement  in  the  Fleet  prison  ;  he  employed  his  fertile  pen 
for  subsistence  j  and  in  all  bis  books  we  find  much  entertaic- 

Lydiat,  while  confined  in  tlie  King's  Bench  for  debt,  wrote 
his  Annotations  on  the  Parian  Chronicle,  which  were  first 
published  by  Prideanx,  He  was  the  learned  scholar  alluded 
to   by   Johnson ;    an    allusion  not  known  to   Bosweli  and 

The  learned  Selden,  committed  to  prison  for  his  attaiiks  oa 
the  divine  right  of  tithes  and  the  king's  prerogative,  prepared 
during  his  confinement  his  "  History  of  Eadmer,"  enriched  by 
his  notes. 

Cardinal  Polignac  formed  the  design  of  refuting  the  argu- 
ments of  the  sceptics  which  Bayle  had  been  renewing  in  bis 
dictionary  j  but  his  pubho  occupations  hindered  him.     Two 
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exiles  at  length  fortunately  gave  him  the  leisure ;  and  the 
Anti-Lucretius  is  the  fruit  of  the  court  disgraces  of  its 
author. 

Freret,  when  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  was  permitted  only 
to  have  Bayle  for  his  companion.  His  dictionary  was  always 
before  him,  and  his  principles  were  got  by  heart.  To  this 
circumstance  we  owe  his  works,  animated  by  all  the  powers 
of  scepticism. 

Sir  William  Davenant  finished  his  poem  of  Gondibert 
during  his  confinement  by  the  rebels  in  Carisbrook  Castle. 
George  Withers  dedicates  his  "  Shepherds  Hunting,"  "  To 
his  friends,  my  visitants  in  the  Marshalsea:"  these 
"eclogues"  having  been  printed  in  his  imprisonment.* 

De  Foe,  confined  in  Newgate  for  a  political  pamphlet, 
began  his  "  Review  ;*'  a  periodical  paper,  which  was  ex- 
tended to  nine  thick  volumes  in  quarto,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed served  as  the  model  of  the  celebrated  papers  of  Steele. 

Wicquefort's  curious  work  "  on  Ambassadors"  is  dated  from 
his  prison,  where  he  had  been  confined  for  state  affairs.  He 
softened  the  rigour  of  those  heavy  hours  by  several  historical 
works. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  this  kind  is  the  fate 
of  an  Italian  scholar,  of  the  name  of  Maggi.  Early  addicted 
to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  particularly  to  the  mathe- 
matics, and  military  architecture,  he  successfully  defended 

*  Withers,  throughout  these  tmique  eclogues,  which  are  supposed  to 
narrate  the  discourses  of  "  friendly  shepherds  "  who  visit  him — 

** — ^pent 
Within  the  jaws  of  strict  imprisonment ; 
A  forlorn  shepherd  void  of  all  the  means, 
Whereon  man's  common  hope  in  danger  leads" 

— ^is  still  upheld  by  the  same  consciousness  of  rectitude  which  inspired  Sir 
Richard  Lovelace  in  his  better-known  address  "  To  Althea  from  Prison." 
Withers'  poem  was  published  before  Lovelace  was  born.  A  few  lines  from 
Withers  will  display  this  similarity.     Speaking  of  his  enemies,  he  says : — 

"  They  may  do  much,  but  when  they  have  done  all, 

Only  my  body  they  may  bring  in  thrall. 

And  'tis  not  that,  my  Willy ;  'tis  my  mind, 

My  mind's  more  precious  freedom  I  so  weigh, 

A  thousand  ways  they  may  my  body  bind. 

In  thousand  thralls,  but  ne'er  my  mind  betray : 

And  hence  it  is  that  I  contentment  find, 

And  bear  with  patience  this  my  load  away : 
Tm  «tiU  myself,  and  that  I'd  rather  be. 
Than  to  be  lord  of  all  these  downs  in  fee." 
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Famagiieta,  besieged  by  the  Turks,  by  inventing  machines 
which  detitroytd  their  works.  When  that  city  was  taken  in. 
1571,  they  pillaged  his  lihrary  aiid  carried  him  away  in 
chains.  Now  a  slave,  after  his  daily  laboura  he  amused  « 
great  part  of  his  nights  hy  literary  compositionn ;  J)b  Tin- 
tinnalulit,  an  Bells,  a  treatise  stiU  read  by  the  curious,  was 
actually  composed  by  him  when  a  slave  in  Turkey,  without 
any  other  reeource  tiian  the  erudition  of  his  own  memory, 
and  the  genius  of  whieh  adversity  could  not  deprive  hisB 
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AMOifG  the  Jesuits  it  was  a  standing  rule  of  the  order,  that 
ai'tur  an  application  to  study  for  two  hours,  the  mind  of  the 
student  should  be  unbent  hy  some  relaxation,  however 
trifiing.  When  Petaviua  was  employed  in  his  Dogmata 
Thwlogica,  a  work  of  the  most  profouud  and  extensive  eru- 
dition, the  great  recreation  of  the  learned  father  was,  at  the 
end  of  every  second  hour,  to  twirl  his  chair  for  five  minutes. 
After  protracted  studies  Spinosa  would  mix  with  the  family- 
party  where  he  lodged,  and  join  in  the  most  trivial  conversa- 
tions, or  unbend  his  mind  by  setting  spiders  to  fight  each 
other ;  he  observed  their  combats  with  so  much  interest,  that 
was  often  seized  with  immoderate  fits  of  laughter.  A 
continuitv  of  labour  deadens  the  soul,  observes  Seneca,  in 
closing  his  treatise  on  "  The  Tranquillity  of  the  Soul,"  and 
the  mind  must  unbend  itself  by  certain  amusements. 
Socrates  did  not  blush  to  play  with  children  ;  Cato,  over  his 
hottle,  found  an  alleviation  from  the  fatigues  of  government ; 
a  circumstance,  Seneca  says  in  his  manner,  which  rather  gives 
honour  to  this  defect,  than  the  defect  dishonours  Cato, 
Some  men  of  letters  portioned  out  their  day  between  repose 
and  labour.  Asinius  Pollio  would  not  suffer  any  husiaesa  to 
occupy  him  beyond  a  stated  hour ;  after  that  time  he  would 
not  aUow  any  letter  to  be  opened,  that  his  hours  of  recrea- 
tion might  not  be  interrupted  by  unforeseen  labours.  In  tho 
senate,  alter  the  tenth  hour,  it  was  not  allowed  to  make  any 
new  motion, 

Tycho  Brahe  diverted  himself  with  polishing  glasses  for 
all  kinds  of  spectacles,  and  making  mathematical  instru- 
ments ;  an  employment  too  closely  connected  with  his  studies 
to  be  deemed  an  amusement. 
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D'Andilly,  the  translator  of  Josephus,  after  m 
hours  of  study  every  day,  amused  hiniBelf  in  cultiTatrag 
trees ;  Barclay,  the  author  of  the  Ar^nis,  in  hii  leisure 
hours  was  a  florist ;  Balzac  amused  himself  with  a  collection 
of  crayon  portraits ;  Peiresc  found  his  amusement  amongst 
his  medals  and  antiquarian  curiosities ;  the  Abhe  de  Marolles 
with  his  prints ;  and  Politian  in  Biugiag  atrs  to  his  lute. 
Descartes  passed  his  afternoons  in  tho  conversation  of  a  few 
friends,  and  in  cultivating  a  little  garden ;  in  the  morning, 
occupied  by  the  system  of  the  world,  he  relaxed  his  profound 
speculations  by  rearing  delicate  Uowers. 

Conrad  ah  UlTenbach,  a  learned  German,  recreated  his 
mind,  after  severe  studies,  with  a  cuUectioa  of  prints  ot 
eminent  persons,  methodically  arranged ;  ho  retained  this 
ardour  of  the  Orangerite  to  his  last  days. 

itohault  wandered  from  shop  to  shop  to  observe  the  me- 
chanics labour ;  Count  Caylus  passed  his  mornings  in  tbe 
tfudios  of  artists,  and  his  evenings  in  writing  his  numerous 
works  on  art,     This  was  the  true  hfe  of  an  amateur. 

Granville  Sharp,  amidst  the  severity  of  his  studies,  found 
a  social  relaxation  in  the  amusement  of  a  barge  on  tho 
Thames,  which  was  well  known  to  the  circle  of  his  friends  ; 
there,  was  festive  hospitality  with  musical  delight.  It  was 
resorted  to  by  men  of  the  most  eminent  talents  and  rank. 
His  little  voyages  to  Putney,  to  Kew,  and  to  Richmond,  and 
the  literary  intercourse  they  produced,  were  singularly  happy 
ones.  "  The  history  of  his  amusements  cannot  be  told  with- 
out adding  to  the  dignity  of  his  character,"  observes  Prinee 
Hoare,  in  the  life  of  this  great  phUanthropist. 

Some  have  found  amusement  in  composing  treatises  on  odd 
snhjects.  Seneca  wrote  a  burlesque  narrative  of  Claudian's 
death.  Pierius  Valerianus  has  written  an  eulogium  on 
hearda ;  and  we  have  had  a  teamed  one  recently,  with  due 
gravity  and  pleasantry,  entitled  "  Eloge  de  Perruques." 

HoLitein  has  written  an  eulogium  on  the  North  Wind ; 
Heinsius,  on  "the  Ass;"  Menage,  "the  Transmigration  of 
the  Parasitical  Pedant  to  a  Parrot ;"  and  also  the  "  Petition 
of  the  Dictionaries." 

Erasmus  composed,  to  amuse  himself  when  travelling,  his 

Canegyric  on  Moria,  or  folly  ;  which,  autborised  by  the  pun, 
e  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Sallengre,  who  would  amuse  himself  like  Erasmiia,  wrote, 
■  a  imitation  of  his  work,  a  panegyric  on  Ebrietg.     He  sajs^ 
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that  lie  13  wUling  to  be  thougbt  ae  drunken  a  nian  as  Eraaraus 
was  a  foolish  one.  Syntslue  composed  a.  Greek  panegyric  on 
Saltiness.  These  hurlesques  were  brought  into  great  vogue 
by  Eraeoms'a  Moris  ^Encomium. 

It  Beems.  Johnson  obcerves  in  his  life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne^ 
to  have  been  in  all  nges  the  pride  of  ai't  to  show  how  it  could 
exalt  the  low  and  aniplify  the  httje.  To  this  ambition,  per- 
haps, we  owe  tbe  I'rogs  of  Homer ;  the  Gnat  and  the  Beea  of 
Vii^l[  the  Butterfly  of  Spenser;  the  Shadow  of  Wowerus; 
and  the  Quincunx  of  Browne. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  amon^t  all  hia  great  oecupations, 
found  a  recreation  in  violent  eserciBeB ;  and  he  was  once  dis- 
oovered  jumping  with  hie  servant,  to  try  who  could  reach  the 
highest  side  of  a  wall.  De  Grammont,  observing  the  cardinal 
to  be  jealous  of  his  powers,  offered  to  jump  with  him  ;  and, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  courtier,  having  made  some  efforts 
whieh  nearly  reached  the  cardinal's,  confessed  the  cardinal 
Burpassed  him.  This  was  jumping  like  a  politician  ;  and  by 
this  means  be  is  said  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
minister. 

The  great  Samuel  Clarke  was  fond  of  robust  exercise ;  and 
this  profound  logician  has  been  found  leaping  over  tables  and 
chairs.  Once  perceiving  a  pe^ntie  fellow,  he  said,  "Now  we 
must  desist,  fur  a  fool  is  coming  in  !"* 

An  eminent  French  lawyer,  confined  by  his  business  to  a 
Parisian  life,  amused  himself  with  collecting  from  the  claBfies 
all  the  passages  which  relate  to  a  country  life.  The  collection 
was  published  after  his  death. 

Contemplative  men  seem  to  be  fond  of  amusements  which 
accord  with  their  habits.  The  thoughtful  game  of  chess, 
and  the  tranquil  delight  of  angling,  have  been  favourite  re^ 
creations  with  the  studious.  Paley  had  himself  painted  with 
a  rod  and  line  in  his  hand ;  a  strange  characteristic  for  the 
author  of  "  Natural  Theology."  Sir  Henry  Wotton  called 
angling  "  idle  time  not  idly  spent :"  we  may  suppose  that  his 
meditations  and  his  amusements  were  carried  on  at  the  eame 
moment. 

The  amusements  of  the  great  d'Aguesseau,  chancellor  of 
France,  coniiisted  in  an  interchange  of  studies;  his  relax- 
ations were  all  the  varieties  of  literature.     "  Le  changement 
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de  r^trude  est  mon  seul  d^lassemeut,"  said  this  great  man ; 
and  ''in  the  age  of  the  passions,  his  only  passion  was 
study." 

S^eca  has  ohserved  on  amusements  proper  for  literary 
men,  that,  in  regard  to  rohust  exercises,  it  is  not  decent  to 
see  a  man  of  letters  exult  in  the  strength  of  his  arm,  or  the 
breadth  of  his  back !  Such  amusements  diminish  the  activity 
of  the  mind.  Too  much  fatigue  exhausts  the  animal  spirits, 
as  too  much  food  blunts  the  finer  faculties :  but  elsewhere  he 
allows  his  philosopher  an  occasional  slight  inebriation ;  an 
amusement  which  was  very  prevalent  among  our  poets  for- 
merly, when  they  exclaimed : — 

"  Fetch  me  Ben  Jonson's  scull,  and  fill 't  with  sack, 
Bich  as  the  same  he  drank,  whien  the  whole  pack 
Of  jolly  sisters  pledged,  and  did  agree 
It  was  no  sin  to  be  as  dionk  as  he  1" 

Seneca  concludes  admirably, ''  whatever  be  the  amusements 
you  choose,  return  not  slowly  from  those  of  the  body  to  the 
mind ;  exercise  the  latter  night  and  day.  The  mind  is  nou- 
rished at  a  cheap  rate ;  neither  cold  nor  heat,  nor  age  itself, 
can  interrupt  this  exercise ;  give  therefore  all  your  cares  to  a 
possession  which  ameliorates  even  in  its  old  age  !** 

An  ingenious  writer  has  observed,  that  "  a  garden  just 
accommodates  itself  to  the  perambulations  of  a  scholar,  who 
would  perhaps  rather  >vish  his  walks  abridged  than  extended." 
There  is  a  good  characteristic  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Literati  may  take  exercise,  in  Pope's  Letters.  "  I,  like 
a  poor  squirrel,  am  continually  in  motion  indeed,  but  it  is 
but  a  cage  of  three  foot !  my  little  excursions  are  like  those 
of  a  shopkeeper,  who  walks  every  day  a  mile  or  two  before 
his  own  door,  but  minds  his  business  all  the  while.'*  A  turn 
or  two  in  a  garden  will  often  very  happily  close  a  fine  period, 
mature  an  \m ripened  thought,  and  raise  up  fresh  associations, 
whenever  the  mind,  like  the  body,  becomes  rigid  by  pre- 
serving the  same  posture.  Buffon  often  quitted  the  old 
tower  he  studied  in,  which  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  his 
garden,  for  a  walk  in  it.  Evelyn  loved  "  books  and  a 
garden." 


PORTaUTS  OF  AUTHOaS. 

With  the  ancients,  it  was  undoiibtedlj  a  cuatom  to  place 
the  portraits  ol'  authors  hefore  thetr  works.  Martial's  186th 
epigram  oi'  his  fourteenth  book  is  a  mere  play  on  words,  con- 
cerning a,  httle  volume  containing  tbe  works  of  Vii^l,  and 
which  had  hia  portrait  prefixed  to  it.  The  volume  and  the 
characters  must  have  been  very  diminutive. 


Martial  is  not  the  only  writer  who  takes  notice  of  the 
ancients  prefixing  portraits  to  the  works  of  authors.  Seneca, 
in  hia  ninth  chapter  on  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Soul,  com- 
plains of  many  of  the  luxurious  great,  who,  like  so  many  of 
our  own  collectors,  possessed  hbraries  as  tliey  did  their 
estates  and  equipages.  "  It  is  melancholy  to  observe  how 
the  portraits  of  men  of  genius,  nud  the  works  of  their  divine 
intelligence,  are  used  only  as  the  luxury  and  the  ornaments 
of  walb." 

Pliny  has  nearly  the  same  observation,  lib.  xiiv.  eap.  2. 
He  remarks,  that  the  custom  was  rather  modern  in  his  time ; 
and  attributes  to  Asinius  Pollio  the  honour  of  having  intro- 
duced it  into  Rome.  "  In  consecrating  a  library  with  the 
portraits  of  our  illustrious  authors,  he  has  formed,  if  I  may 
80  express  myself,  a  republic  of  the  intellectual  powers  of 
men.  To  the  riehuesa  of  hook-treaaures,  Asinius  Pollio  had 
associated  a  new  source  of  pleasure,  by  placing  the  statues  of 
their  authors  amidst  them,  inspiring  tlie  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators, even  by  their  eyes. 

A  taste  for  collecting  portraits,  or  busts,  was  warmly  pur- 
sued in  the  happier  periods  of  llome;  for  the  celebrated 
AtticuB,  iu  a  work  he  pubhshed  of  illustrious  Romans,  made 
it  more  delightful,  by  ornamenting  it  with  the  portraits  of 
those  great  men ;  and  the  learned  Varro,  in  his  biography  of 
Seven  Hundred  celebrated  Men,  by  giving  the  world  their 
true  features  and  their  physiognomy  in  gome  t/tanner,  atiqao 
modo  imaginihut  is  Pliny's  expression,  showed  that  even  their 
persons  should  not  entirely  be  annihilated;  they  indeed,  adds 
Pliny,  form  a  spectacle  which  the  gods  themselves  might 
contemplate ;  for  if  tbe  gods  sent  those  heroes  to  the  earth, 
it  ia  Varra  who  secured  their  inunortality,  and  has  so  multd^ 
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plied  and  distributed  them  in  all  places,  that  we  may  carry 
them  about  us,  place  them  wherever  we  choose,  and  fix  our 
eyes  on  them  with  perpetual  admiration.  A  spectacle  that 
every  day  becomes  more  varied  and  interesting,  as  new  heroes 
appear,  and  as  works  of  this  kind  are  spread  abroad. 

But  as  printing  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  (though 
stamping  an  impression  was  daily  practised,  and,  in  fact,  thypy 
possessed  the  art  of  printing  without  being  aware  of  it*), 
how  were  these  portraits  of  Varro  so  easily  propagated  ?  If 
copied  vdth  a  pen,  their  correctness  was  in  some  danger,  and 
their  diffusion  must  have  been  very  confined  and  slow ;  per- 
haps they  were  outlines.  This  passage  of  Pliny  excites 
curiosity  difficult  to  satisfy ;  I  have  in  vain  inquired  of  several 
scholars,  particularly  of  the  late  Grecian,  Dr.  Burney. 

A  collection  of  the  portraits  of  illustrious  characters 
affords  not  only  a  source  of  entertainment  and  curiosity,  but 
displays  the  different  modes  or  habits  of  the  time ;  and  in 
settling  our  floating  ideas  upon  the  true  features  of  famous 
persons,  they  also  fix  the  chronological  particulars  of  their 
birth,  age,  death,  sometimes  with  short  characters  of  them, 
besides  the  names  of  painter  and  engraver.  It  is  thus  a 
single  print,  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful  artist,  may  become  a 
varied  banquet.  To  this  Granger  adds,  that  in  a  collection 
of  engraved  portraits,  the  contents  of  many  galleries  are  re- 
duced into  the  narrow  compass  of  a  few  volumes ;  and  the 
portraits  of  eminent  persons,  who  distinguished  themselves 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  may  be  turned  over  in  a 
few  hours. 

"Another  advantage,"  Granger  continues,  "  attending  such 
an  assemblage  is,  that  the  methodical  arrangement  has  a 
surprising  effect  upon  the  memory.  We  see  the  celebrated 
contemporaries  of  every  age  almost  at  one  view;  and  the  mind 
is  insensibly  led  to  the  history  of  that  period.  I  may  add  to 
these,  an  important  circumstance,  which  is,  the  power  that  such 
a  collection  will  have  in  awakening  genius.  A  skilful  preceptor 
will  presently  perceive  the  true  bent  of  the  temper  of  his  pupil, 
by  his  being  struck  with  a  Blake  or  a  Boyle,  a  Hyde  or  a 
Milton." 

A  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Cicero  confirms  this  observa- 

•  Impressions  have  been  taken  from  plates  engraved  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians ;  and  one  of  these,  printed  by  the  ordinary  rolling-press,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Great  Manchester  Exhibition,  1857 ;  it  being  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  similar  to  those  executed  in  the  present  day. 
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tion.  Atticus  liiid  a  gallery  adorned  with  tbe  images  or  por- 
traits ol'  ttie  great  men  of  Home,  under  each  of  which  he  had 
severally  described  their  principal  acts  and  honours,  in  a  few 
concise  verses  of  hiu  own  composition,  It  was  by  the  con- 
templation of  two  of  these  portraits  (the  ancient  Brutus  and 
a  venerable  relative  in  one  picture)  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
inpiteit  Brutus,  by  the  example  of  these  his  great  anceston,  to 
dissolve  the  tyranny  of  Caesar.  General  fairiax  made  a  col- 
lection of  engraved  portraits  of  warriors.  A  story  much  ia 
favour  of  portraib-colketors  is  that  of  the  Athenian  courtesan, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  a  riotous  baiiquet  with  her  lovers,  acd- 
dentally  casting  her  eyes  on  the^or/nitf  of  a  philosopher  that 
hung  opposite  to  her  seat,  the  happy  character  of  temperance 
and  virtue  struck  lier  with  bo  lively  an  image  of  her  own  im- 
worthiness.that  she  suddenly  retreated  for  ever  from  the  scene 
of  debauchery.  The  Orientalists  have  felt  the  same  charm  in 
their  pictured  memorials ;  for  "  the  imperial  Afcber,"  says  Mr. 
Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  "employed  artists  to  make 
portraits  of  all  the  principal  omrahs  and  officers  in  his  court;" 
they  were  bound  together  in  a  thick  volume,  wherein,  as  the 
Ayeen  Akbery,  or  the  Institutes  of  Akber,  esprosses  it, "  The 
Past  are  kept  in  lively  remembrance;  and  tlie  PaEsDirr  are 
insured  immortality." 

Leonard  Aietin,  when  young  and  in  jirison,  found  a  por- 
trait of  Putraruh,  on  which  his  eyes  were  perpetually  £xed ; 
and  this  sort  of  contemplation  inflamed  the  desire  of  imitating 
this  great  man.  Buffon  hung  the  portrait  of  Newton  before 
his  writing-table. 

On  this  subject,  Tacitus  sublimely  expresses  himself  at  the 
close  of  Lis  admired  biography  of  Agrieola :  "  1  do  not  mean 
to  censure  the  custom  of  preserving  in  brass  or  marble  the 
shape  and  stature  of  eminent  men ;  but  busts  and  statues,  like 
their  originals,  are  frail  and  perishable.  The  soul  is  formed 
of  finer  elements,  its  inward  form  is  not  to  be  expressed  by 
tbe  hand  of  an  artist  with  unconscious  matter;  our  mnnnera 
and  our  morals  may  in  some  degree  traee  the  resemblance. 
All  of  Agrieola  that  gained  our  love  and  raised  otir  admiration 
still  subsists,  and  ever  will  subsist,  preserved  in  the  minds  of 
men,  the  register  of  ages  and  the  records  of  fame." 

What  is  more  agreeable  to  the  curiosity  of  the  mind,  and 
the  eye  than  the  portraits  of  great  characters  P  An  old  philo- 
sopher, whom  MarviUe  invited  to  see  a  colleetiou  of  landscapes 
by  a  celebrated  artist,  replied,  "  Landscapes  1  prefer  seeing  in 
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the  country  itself,  but  I  am  fond  of  contemplating  the  pi*^ 
turea  of  illustrious  men."  This  opinion  has  some  truth  ;  Lord 
Oribrd  preferred  an  interesting  portrait  to  either  landscape  or 
liistoriiial  painting.  "  A  landscape,  however  excellent  in  it8 
distributions  of  wood,  and  water,  and  buildings,  leaves  not 
one  traea  in  the  memory ;  historical  painting  is  perpetually 
false  in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  the  costume,  the  gjouping,  the 
portraits,  and  is  nothing  more  than  fabulous  painting ;  but  a 
real  portrait  is  truth  itself,  and  calls  up  so  many  collateral 
ideas  aii  to  fill  an  intelligent  mind  more  than  any  other 
vpedes." 

Martille  justly  reprehends  the  fastidious  feelings  of  those 
ingenious  men  who  have  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  artist,    j 
to  sit  for  their  portraits.     In  them  it  is  sometimes  as  much  J 
pride  as  it  is  vanity  in  those  who  are  less  difficult  ia  this  re*  9 
spect.     Of  Gray,  Fielding,  and  Alienside,  we  have  no  heads 
for  which  they  sat ;  a  circumstance  regretted  by  their  ad* 
mirers,  and  by  physit^nomista. 

To  811  arranged  collection  of  Poetbaitb,  we  owe  several 
interesting  works.  Granger's  jnslly  esteemed  volumes  ori- 
ginated in  such  a,  collection.  Perrault's  Eloge»  of  "  the  illus- 
trious men  of  the  seventeenth  century"  were  drawn  up  to 
accompany  the  engraved  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  cha- 
racters of  the  a^e,  which  a  fervent  love  of  the  tine  arts  and 
literature  had  had  engraved  as  an  elegant  tribute  to  the  fame 
of  those  great  meu.  They  are  confined  to  his  nation,  as 
Granger's  to  ours.  The  parent  of  this  race  of  books  may 
perhaps  be  the  Eulogiums  of  Paulua  Jovius,  which  originated  , 
in  a  beautiful  Cablnet,  whose  situation  he  has  described  with.  _ 
all  its  amenity.  1 

Paulus  Jovius  had  a  country  house,  in  an  insular  situation,  ■ 
of  a  most  romantic  aspect.  Built  on  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Pliny,  in  his  time  the  foundations  were  still  to  be  traced. 
When  the  surrounding  lake  was  calm,  in  its  lucid  bosom 
were  still  viewed  sculptured  mai'bles,  the  trunks  of  columns, 
and  the  fragments  of  those  pyramids  which  had  once  adorned 
the  residence  of  the  friend  of  Trajan.  Jovius  was  an  enthu- 
siast of  literary  leisure  :  an  historian,  with  the  imagination 
of  a  poet ;  a  christian  prelate  nourished  on  the  sweet  Gctiona 
of  pagan  m3rthology.  His  pen  colours  like  a  pencil.  Ho 
paints  rapturously  bis  gardens  bathed  by  the  waters  of  tha 
lake,  the  shade  and  freshness  of  his  woods,  his  green  hills,  his 

ftrkling  fountains,  the  deep  silence,  and  the  calm  of  solitude. 
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He  clescribcs  a  statue  raiacd  in  his  gardens  to  NATmE; 
hall  an  Apolio  presided  with  his  lyre,  and  the  Muses  with  their 
attributes ;  his  library  was  ^ftrded  by  Mercury,  and  an  apart- 
ment devoted  to  the  three  Graces  whs  embellished  by  Doric 
columns,  and  paintings  ol'  the  most  pleai^ing  kind.  Such  was 
the  interior!  Without,  tba  pure  and  transparent  lake  spread 
its  broad  mirror,  or  rolled  its  Toluminous  windings,  by  banks 
richly  covered  with  olives  and  laurels ;  and  in  the  distance, 
towns,  promontories,  hilla  rising  in  an  amphitheatre  blushing 
with  vines,  and  the  elevations  of  the  Alps  covered  with  woods 
Bud  pasturage,  and  sprinkled  with  herds  and  tlocks. 

In  the  centre  of  this  enchanting  habitation  stood  the 
Cabinet,  where  Paulus  Jovios  had  collected,  at  great  cost, 
the  PoBTBAiTB  of  celebrated  men  of  the  fourteenth  and  ttpo 
succeeding  centuries.  The  daily  view  of  them  animated  his 
mind  to  compose  their  eulogiuois.  These  are  still  curious, 
both  for  the  facta  they  preserve,  and  the  bappy  conciseness 
with  which  Jovius  delineates  a  character.  Ho  bad  collected 
these  portraits  as  others  form  a  collection  of  natural  history; 
and  he  pursued  in  their  characters  what  others  do  in  their 
experiments. 

One  caution  in  collecting  portraits  must  not  be  forgotten  ; 
it  respects  their  authenticity.  We  have  too  many  suppositi- 
tious heads,  and  ideal  personages.  Conrad  ab  Ufienhach,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  collector  who  projected  a.  metho- 
dical arrangement,  condemned  those  spurious  portraits  which 
were  fit  only  for  the  amusement  of  children.  The  painter  does 
not  always  give  a  correct  likeness,  or  the  engraver  misses  it 
in  his  copy.  Goldsmith  was  a  short  thick  man,  with  waa 
features  and  a  vulgar  appearance,  hut  looks  tall  and  fashion- 
able in  a  bag-wig.  Bayle'a  portrait  does  not  resemble  him, 
aa  one  of  his  friends  writes.  Rousseau,  in  his  Montero  cap, 
is  in  the  same  predicament.  Winkelmann's  portrait  does  not 
preserve  tlie  striking  physiognomy  of  the  man,  and  in  the  last 
edition  a  new  one  is  substituted.    The  faithful  Vertue  refused 

engrave  for  Koubrakeu's  set,  because  they  did  not  autber 
ticate  their  originals ;  and  some  of  these  are  spurious,  as  that 
of  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  othere.  Busts  are  not 
BO  liable  to  these  accidents.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  men 
of  genius  have  not  been  careful  to  transniit  their  own  por- 
traits to  their  admirers  ;  it  forms  a  part  of  their  character ; 
a  false  delicacy  has  interfered.  Erasmus  did  not  like  to  have 
hia  own  diminutive  person  sent  down  to  posterity,  but  Holbeia 
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was  always  affectionately  painting  his  friend.  Muntesquiei 
once  sat  to  Dussier  the  medallist,  alter  repeated  denials,  wor 
over  by  the  ingenionB  argument  of  thfi  artist ;  "  Do  you  nol 
think,"  said  Dassier,  "  that  there  is  as  much  pride  in  refueing 
n^  offer  aa  in  accepting  it  ?" 


^P  DESTEUCTIOS  OF  BOOKS. 

.  The  literary  treasurea  of  antiquity  have  suffered  from  the 
malice  of  Men  aa  well  aa  that  of  Time.  It  is  remarkahla 
that  conquerors,  iii  the  moment  of  victory,  or  in  the  un- 
Bparing  devastation  of  their  rage,  have  not  been  satiBtied 
with  destroying  men,  but  have  even  carried  their  vengeance 
to  books. 

The  Persians,  from  hatred  of  the  religion  of  the  Phceni- 
ciana  and  the  Egyptians,  destroyed  their  books,  of  which 
Eusebiua  notices  a  great  number,  A  Grecian  library  at 
Qiiidus  nag  burnt  by  the  sect  of  Hippocrates,  because  the 
Gnidlans  refused  to  foUow  the  doctrines  of  their  maHter.  If 
the  followers  of  Hippocrates  formed  the  majority,  was  it  nothi 
very  unorthodox  in  the  Gnidians  to  prefer  taking  physic  thes 
own  way  ?     But  Faction  has  often  annihilated  books. 

The  Bomans  burnt  the  hooks  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Christiani^^ 
and  the'  Philoaophers ;  the  Jews  burnt  the  books  of  the 
Christians  and  the  Pagans ;  and  the  Christians  burnt  the 
books  of  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews.  The  greater  part  of  the 
books  of  Origen  and  other  heretics  were  continually  burnt  by 
the  orthodox  party.  Gibbon  pathetically  describes  the  empty 
library  of  Alexandria,  after  the  Christians  had  destroyed  it. 
"The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed; 
and  near  twenty  years  nfterwarda  the  appearance  of  tha  . 
empty  »/ielves  excited  the  regret  and  indigaafcion  of  every 
spectator,  whose  mind  was  not  totally  darkened  by  rcligioiu 
prejudice.  The  compositions  of  ancient  genius,  so  many  of^ 
which  have  irretrievably  perished,  might  surely  have  been 
excepted  from  the  wreck  of  idolatry,  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  succeeding  ages ;  and  either  the  zeal  or  avarice 
of  the  archbishop  might  have  been  satiated  with  the  richest 
spoils  which  were  the  rewards  of  his  victory."  1 

The  pathetic  narrative  of  Nicetas  Choniates,  of  the  ravagwB 
committed  by  the  Christians  of  the  thirteenth  century  iQrl 
Constantinople,  was  fraudulently  suppressed  in  the  prints*' 
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editions.  It  has  been  preserved  by  Dr.  Clarke ;  who  observes, 
that  the  Turks  have  committed  fewer  injuries  to  the  works 
lit  art  than  the  barbarous  Christians  of  that  a^ 

The  reading  of  the  Jewish  Talmud  has  been  forbidden  by 
various  edicts,  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  of  many  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  kings,  and  numbers  of  Popes.  All  the 
copies  were  ordered  to  be  burnt :  the  intrepid  [lerseverance 
the  Jews  themselves  preserved  that  work  from  annihilfttion. 
In  1569  twelve  thousand  copies  were  thrown  into  the  flames 
Rt  Cremona.  John  Reucblin  interfered  to  stop  thie  universal 
destruction  of  Talmuds ;  for  which  he  became  hated  by  the 
monks,  and  condemned  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  but  appeal- 
ing to  Rome,  the  prosecution  waa  stopped ;  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Jews  were  considered  as  not  necessary  to  be 
destroyed. 

Conquerors  at  first  destroy  with  the  rasheat  zeal  the 
national  records  of  the  conquered  people ;  hence  it  is  that 
the  Irish  people  deplore  the  irreparable  iDsaes  of  their  moat 
ancient  national  memorials,  which  their  invaders  have  been 
too  successful  in  annihilating.  The  same  event  occurred  in 
the  conquest  of  Meiico;  and  the  interesting  history  of  the 
New  World  must  ever  remain  imperfect,  in  consequence  of 
the  vinfortunate  success  of  the  first  missionaries.  Clavigero, 
the  most  authentic  historian  of  Mexico,  continually  laments 
this  affecting  loss.  Everything  in  that  country  had  been 
painted,  and  painters  abounded  there  as  scribes  in  Europe. 
The  first  missionaries,  suspicious  that  superstition  was  mixed 
with  all  their  paintings,  attacked  the  chief  school  of  these 
artists,  and  collecting,  in  the  market-place,  a  little  mountain 
of  these  precious  records,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  buried  in  the 
ashes  the  memory  of  many  interesting  events.  Afterwards, 
sensible  of  their  error,  they  tried  to  collect  information  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  Indians  were  indignantly 
silent:  when  they  attempted  to  collect  the  remains  of  these 
painted  histories,  the  patriotic  Mexican  usually  buried  in  con- 
cealment the  fragmentary  records  of  his  country. 

The  story  of  the  Calijih  Omar  proclaming  throughout  the 
kingdom,  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  that  the  Korao  con- 
tained everything  which  was  useful  to  believe  and  to  know, 
and  therefore  he  commanded  that  all  the  books  in  the  Alex- 
andrian library  should  be  distributed  to  the  masters  of  the 
baths,  amounting  to  4000,  to  be  used  in  heating  their  stoves 
during  a  period  of  six  montha,  modern  paradox  would  attempt 
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0  deny.  Tint,  the  tale  would  not  be  singular  even  were  it 
true :  it  perfectly  iuits  the  cliaracter  of  a  bigot,  a  barbarian, 
and  a  blocltheatl.  A  aimilar  event  happened  in  Persia,  When 
Abdoolah,  who  in  tbe  third  century  of  the  Mohammedan  xn 
governed  Khorassau,  was  presented  at  Niiihapoor  with  a  MS. 
which  was  shown  as  a  literary  curiosity,  he  asked  the  title 
of  it — it  was  the  tale  of  Waralck  and  Oozra,  composed  hy  tha 
great  poet  Koshirwan.  On  this  Abdoolah  observed,  that 
those  of  his  country  and  faith  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
other  book  than  the  Koran ;  and  all  Peraian  MSS.  found 
within  the  circle  of  hia  government,  as  the  woi*ka  of  idola- 
ters, were  to  be  burnt.  Mueli  of  the  moat  ancient  poetry  of 
the  Persians  perished  by  this  fanatical  edict. 

When  Buda  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  a  Cardinal  offered  a 
vast  sum  to  redeem  tbe  great  library  founded  by  Matthew 
Corvini,  a  literary  monarch  of  Hungary ;  it  was  rich  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  lore,  and  the  classics  of  antiquity.  Thirty 
amanuenses  bad  been  employed  in  copying  MSS.  and  illumi- 
nating them  by  tbe  finest  art.  The  barbarians  destroyed 
most  of  the  books  in  tearing  away  then;  splendid  covers  and 
their  silver  busses ;  an  Hungarian  soldier  picked  up  a  book 
as  a  prize:  it  proved  to  be  the  Ethiopiea  of  Heliodorus,  from 
which  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  1534. 

Cardinal  Ximenes  seems  to  have  retaliated  a  little  on  the 
Sai'acens ;  for  at  the  taking  of  Oranada,  be  condemned  to  the 
flames  five  thousand  Korans. 

The  following  anecdote  respecting  a  Spanish  nvissal,  called 
St,  Isidore's,  is  not  incurious;  hard  fighting  saved  it  from 
destruction.  In  tbe  Moorish  wars,  all  these  missals  had  been 
destroyed,  exoeptins  those  in  the  city  of  Toledo.  There,  in 
BIS.  churches,  the  CnriatJans  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  When  the  Moors  were  expelled  several  cen- 
turies afterwards  from  Toledo,  Alphonaus  the  Siith  ordered 
■the  Roman  missal  to  be  used  in  those  churches;  but  the 
people  of  Toledo  insisted  on  having  their  own,  as  revised  by 
St.  Isidore.  It  seemed  to  them  that  Alphonaus  was  more 
tyrannical  than  the  Turks.  The  contest  between  the  Roman 
and  the  Toletan  missals  came  to  that  height,  that  at  length 
it  was  determined  to  decide  their  fate  by  single  combat ;  the 
champion  of  tbe  Toletan  missal  feOed  by  one  blow  the  knight 
of  the  Roman  miasol.  Alphonaus  still  considered  this  battle 
as  merely  the  effect  of  the  heavy  arm  of  the  doughty  Toletan, 
and  ordered  a  fast  to  be  proclaimed,  and  a  great  fire  to  be 
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prepared,  into  which,  after  hia  majesty  and  the  people  had 
joined  ill  prayer  far  heavenly  assistance  in  this  ordeal,  both 
the  rivals  (not  the  men,  but  the  missals)  were  thrown  into 
the  flames — again  St,  Isidore's  mitisal  triumphed,  and  this 
iron  book  was  then  allowed  to  be  ortliodon  by  Alphongue, 
and  the  good  people  of  Toledo  were  allowed  to  say  their 
praj'ers  as  they  had  long  been  used  to  do.  However,  the 
copies  of  this  missal  at  length  became  very  scarce ;  for  now, 
when  no  one  opposed  the  reading  of  St.  Isidore's  missal,  none 
cared  to  use  it.  Cardinal  Ximenes  found  it  so  difficult  to 
obtain  a  copy,  that  he  printed  a  large  impression,  and  built 
a  chapel,  consecrated  to  St.  Isidore,  that  this  sen-ice  might 
be  daily  chaimted  as  it  had  been  by  the  ancient  Christiana. 

The  works  of  the  ancients  were  frequently  destroyed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  monks.  They  appear  sometimes  to  have 
mutilated  them,  for  passages  have  not  come  down  to  ua, 
nhich  once  evidently  existed ;  and  occasionally  their  inter- 
polations and  othw  fot^eriea  formed  a  destruction  in  a  new 
shape,  by  additions  to  the  originals.  They  were  indefatigable 
in  erasing  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  and 
Iiatin  authors,  in  order  to  transcribe  their  ridiculous  lives  of 
saints  on  the  obliterated  vellum.  One  of  the  books  of  Livy 
is  in  the  Vatican  most  painfuUy  defaced  by  some  pious  father 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  it  some  missal  or  psalter,  and 
there  have  been  recently  others  discovered  in  the  same  state. 
Inflamed  with  the  blindest  zeal  against  everything  P^gan, 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  ordered  that  the  library  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo,  a  treasury  of  literature  formed  by  successive  emperors, 
should  be  committed  t-o  the  flames!  He  issued  this  order 
under  the  notiou  of  confining  the  attention  of  the  clei^y  to 
the  holy  scriptures!  From  that  time  all  ancient  learning 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  church, 
has  been  emphatically  distinguished  as  profane  in  opposition 
to  sacred.  This  pope  is  said  to  have  burnt  the  works  of 
Varro,  the  learned  Roman,  that  Saiut  Austin  should  escape 
from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  being  deeply  indebted  to  Varro 
for  much  of  his  great  work  "  the  City  of  God." 

The  Jesuits,  sent  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  proscribe 
Luthenuiism  from  Bohemia,  converted  that  flourishing  king- 
dom comparatively  into  a  desert.  Convinced  that  an  en- 
lightened people  could  never  be  long  subservient  to  a  tyrant, 
they  struck  one  fatal  blow  at  the  national  literature :  every 
book  they  condemned  was  destroyed,  even  those  of  aotiqaitr  j 
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the  aimals  of  the  nation  wore  forbidden  to  be  read,  and  writen  -i 

■e  uot  permitted  even  to  compose  on  subjeotg  of  Bohemian  fl 
literature.  The  mother-tongue  waa  held  out  aa  a  mark  oM 
Tiilgar  obscurity,  aud  domiciliary  visits  were  made  for  the  I 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  libraries  of  the  Bohemians.  Witk-I 
their  books  anil  their  language  they  lost  their  national  cha*  | 
racter  and  their  independence.  j 

The  destruction  of  libraries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ati 
the  dissolution  of  the  monttsteries,  is  wept  over  by  John 
Sale.  Those  who  purchased  the  religious  houses  took  the 
lilirariea  as  part  of  the  booty,  with  which  they  scoured  their 
furniture,  or  sold  the  books  as  waste  paper,  or  sent  them 
abroacl  in  ship-loads  to  foreign  bookbinders.* 

The  fear  of  destruction  induced  many  to  hide  manuRcripts 
under  ground,  and  in  old  walls.  At  the  Reformation  popular 
rage  exhausted  itself  on  illuminated  hooks,  or  MSS.  that  had 
red  letters  in  the  title  ]iage:  any  work  that  was  decorated 
was  sure  to  he  thrown  into  the  flames  as  a  superstitious  ous^  i 
Bed  letters  and  embellished  figures  were  sure  marks  of  bein*  j 
papistical  and  diabolical.  We  still  Rnd  such  volumes  xautu 
lated  of  their  gilt  letters  and  elegant  initials.  Many  have 
been  found  underground,  having  been  forgotten ;  what 
escaped  the  flames  were  obliterated  by  the  damp  :  such  ii  " 
deplorable  fate  of  hooks  during  a  persecution  ! 

The  puritans  bunied  everything  they  found  which  bore  the  , 
vestige  of  popish  origin.  We  have  on  record  many  curioncl 
aoeounts  of  their  pious  depredations,  of  their  maimin^l 
>ms^^  and  erasing  pictures.     The  heroic  expeditions  of  oM 

'  Henrj  gave  a  coiDiniBinoii  to  tbe  famaas  antiquary,  Jolin  Leland,  tc 
examine  the  libFories  oi  the  fioppresaed  religicua  houeea,  lUid  preaervB  aach 
as  copwrned  iuHtory.  ThougL  Leland,  aft«r  liia  aeanih,  told  the  kiitg  lie 
iuul  *^  cQDserved  manj  good  aathors,  the  "which  otherwyae  had  beue  Ifka  tr> 
huve  peryahed,  to  the  dq  amal  incommodite  of  good  letters, "  he  owns  to 
the  ruthless  deetmotioD  of  all  mch  as  were  connected  with  the  "  dootryne 
of  a  rowt  of  Eomsyne  bysahoppB."  Strype  oonaeqneiitly  notea  with  great 
Borro*'  tlist  inauy  "  aaeieDt  manaacripts  and  writings  of  leanied  British  and 
SiiOD  autbors  »ere  lost.  Libraries  were  sold  by  merceuaFy  men  for  any- 
thing they  could  get,  in  that  eonfusjou  and  derastatiou  of  religionB  bousea. 
Bale,  the  antiquary,  m&kes  mentiou  of  a  merohant  lliat  bought  two  noble 
Ubniies  about  these  times  for  fully  shjlliuga;  tiie  books  whereof  serred 
bim  for  no  other  use  but  for  wastii  paper ;  and  that  he  had  been  ten  yean 
coDBuming  them,  and  ;et  there  remained  still  store  enough  for  as  many 
yeara  more.  Vast  qnantitiea  and  numlwrB  of  these  books  vaniahed  witli  , 
the  luonks  and  friara  &om  their  iuoua£terii.-i3,  were  conveyed  away  and  car-  1 
ried  beyond  eeas  to  bookaellera  there,  by  whole  abip  lading B ;  and  a  great '  | 
mauy  more  were  used  la  sbops  and  kilnhens," 
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Dowsing  are  journaliaed  by  himBelf :  a  fatiatioa!  Quisote,  to 
whosB  intrepid  arm  many  of  our  noseleBS  eaints,  wjulptured  on 
our  Cathedrals,  owe  their  misfortuneB. 

The  following  are  some  details  from  the  diary  of  this  re- 
doubtable Goth,  dming  his  rage  for  reformation.  Hin  entries 
are  expressed  with  a  laconic  conciseness,  and  it  would  i^eni 
with  a  little  dry  humour.  ''  At  Sunhury,  we  brake  down  ten 
mighty  gi'eat  angels  in  glass.  At  Barham,  brake  down  the 
twelve  apostles  in  the  chancel,  and  six  superstitious  pictures 
more  there;  and  eight  in  the  church,  one  a  lamb  with  a  cross 
(  +  )  on  the  back  ;  and  digged  down  the  steps  and  took  up 
four  BuperstitiouB  inscriptions  in  hrasa/'&c.  "  Lady  Bruce^a 
home,  the  chapel,  a  picture  of  Clod  the  Father,  of  the 
Trinity,  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  cloven  tongues, 
which  we  gave  orders  to  take  down,  and  the  lady  promised 
to  do  it."  At  another  place  they  "brake  six  hundred 
superstitious  pictures,  eight  Holy  Ghosts,  and  three  of  the 
Sou."  And  in  this  manner  he  and  his  deputies  scoured  one 
hundred  and  fifty  parishes  !  It  has  been  humorously  conjec- 
tured, that  from  this  ruthless  devastator  originated  the  phrase 
to  ffive  a  Dowsing.  Bishop  Hal!  saved  the  windows  of  his 
chapel  at  Norwich  from  destruction,  by  taking  out  the  heada 
of  the  figiu'es;  and  this  accoimts  for  the  many  faces  in. 
church  windows  which  we  see  supplied  by  white  glass. 

In  the  various  oivd  wars  in  our  country,  numerous  libraries 
have  suffered  both  in  MSS.  and  printed  books.  "I  dare 
maintain,"  eavB  Fuller,  "that  the  wars  hetwist  York  and 
Lancaster,  which  lasted  sixty  years,  were  not  so  destructive 
as  our  modern  wars  in  sis  years."  He  alludes  to  the  parlia- 
mentary leuda  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  "  For  during  the 
former  their  differences  agreed  in  the  samereZiyion,  impressing 
them  with  reverence  to  all  allowed  muniments  !  whilst  our  Hvu 
wars,  founded  in  faction  and  variety  of  pretended  religions, 
exposed  all  naked  church  records  a  prey  to  armed  violence; 
a  sad  vacuum,  which  will  be  sensible  in  our  English  hUlorie." 

When  it  waa  proposed  to  the  great  Gustavus  of  Sweden  to 
destroy  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  that  hero  nobly 
refused ;  observing,  "  Let  us  not  copy  the  example  of  our 
unlettered  ancestors,  who,  by  waging  war  against  eynry  pro- 
duction of  genius,  have  rendered  the  name  of  Goth  univer- 
sally proverbial  of  the  rudest  state  of  barbarity." 

Even  the  civilisation  of  the  eighteeuth  century  could  not 
preserve  from  the  destructive  fury  of  an  infariated  mob,  in 
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the  Ttiosfc  polUliecl  city  of  Europe,  tbe  valuable  MSS.  of  t 
great  Earl  of  Mansfield,  which  were  madly  consigned  to  the 
flames  duiing  the  riots  of  1780 ;  as  those  of  Ur.  Priestley 
were  consumed  by  the  mob  at  Birmingham. 

In  the  year  1599,  the  Hall  of  the  Stationers  underwent  ai 
great  a  puliation  as  was  carried  on  in  Don  Quixote's  lihrar 
Warton  gives  a  list  of  the  best  writers  who  were  ordered  fi 
immediate  conflagration  by  the  prelates  Whitgift  aud  P 
croft,  urged  by  the  Puritanical  and  Calvinistio  factions.  1 
thieves  and  outlaws,  they  were  ordered  to  be  taken  wkereeo- 
ever  they  may  be  found.—"  It  was  also  decreed  that  no  satires 
or  epigrams  should  be  printed  for  the  future.  No  plays  were 
to  he  printed  without  the  iuspoctiou  and  permission  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  tlie  bishop  of  London  ;  nor  any 
Englith  huloryeg,  I  suppose  novels  and  romances,  without 
the  sanction  of  tlie  privy  oovincil.  Any  pieces  of  this  nature, 
unlicensed,  or  now  at  large  and  wandering  abroad,  were  to 
be  diligently  sought,  recalled,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ecole- 
piastical  arm  at  Londoo-house." 

At  a  later  period,  and  by  an  opposite  party,  among  other 
extravagant  motions  made  in  parliament,  one  was  to  destroy 
the  Records  in  the  Tower,  and  to  settle  the  nation  on  a  new 
foundation !  The  very  same  principle  was  attempted  to  be 
acted  on  in  the  French  Revolution  by  the  "  true  sans- 
culottes."  With  us  Sir  Matthew  Hale  showed  the  weakness  of 
the  project,  and  while  he  drew  on  hia  aide  "  all  sober  persons, 
stopped  even  tbe  mouths  ol^  tlie  frantic  people  themselves." 

To  descend  to  the  losses  incurred  by  individuals,  whose 
names  ought  to  ha.ve-eerved  aa  an  amulet  to  charm  away  the 
demons  of  literajy  destruction.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
is  the  fate  of  Aristotle's  library ;  he  who  by  a  Greek  term 
was  first  saluted  as  a  collector  of  books !  Hia  works  have 
come  down  to  us  accidentally,  but  not  without  irreparable 
injuries,  and  with  no  slight  suspicion  respecting  their 
authenticity.  The  story  is  told  by  Strabo,  in  hia  thirteenth 
book.  The  books  of  Aristotle  came  from  his  scholar  Theo- 
phrastus  to  Neleus,  whose  posterity,  an  illiterate  race,  kept 
them  locked  up  without  using  them,  buried  in  the  earth ! 
Apellipn,  a  curious  collector,  purchased  them,  but  finding  the 
MSS,  injured  hy  age  and  moisture,  conjeeturally  supphed 
their  deficiencies.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  far  ApeUion 
has  corrupted  and  obscured  the  test.  But  the  mischief  did 
iiot  end  here  ;  when  Sylla  at  the  taking  of  Athens  brought 
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them  to  Kome,  he  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  Tyrannio,  a 
grammarian,  who  employed  gcribeg  to  copy  them  ;  he  sufiered 
them  to  pass  through  hie  hands  without  correction,  and  took 
great  freedoms  with  them ;  the  worde  of  Straho  are  strong ; 
"  Ibique  Tyranniooem  grammaticum  iis  usum  atque  (ut  fama 
eat)  mtereiditge,  aut  invertisse,"  He  gives  it  indeed  as  a 
report;  but  the  fact  eeeme  confirmed  by  the  state  in  which 
we  find  these  works :  Averroea  declared  that  he  rtad  Aristotle 
forty  times  over  before  he  succeeded  in  perfectly  unduratand- 
ing  him ;  he  pretends  he  did  at  the  one-and-fortieth  time ! 
And  to  prove  this,  has  published  five  folios  of  commentary  1 

We  have  !ost  much  valuable  literature  by  the  illiberal  or 
malignant  descendants  of  learned  and  ingenious  persons. 
Many  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  letters  have  been 
destroyed,  I  sm  informed,  by  her  daughter,  who  imagined  that 
the  family  honours  were  lowered  by  the  addition  of  those  of 
literature :  some  of  her  best  letters,  recently  published,  were 
found  burifd  in  an  old  trunk.  It  would  have  mortified  her 
ladyship's  daughter  to  have  heard,  that  her  mother  was  the 
Sevigne  of  Britain. 

At  the  death  of  the  learned  Peiresc,  a  chamber  in  his 
house  filled  with  letters  from  the  most  eminent  scholars  of 
the  age  was  discovered  ;  the  learned  in  Europe  had  addressed 
Peiresc  in  their  diiSculties,  who  was  hence  called  "the 
attorney-general  of  the  republic  of  letters."  The  niggardly 
niece,  although  repeatedly  entreated  to  permit  them  to  bo 
published,  preferred  to  use  these  learned  epistles  occasionally 
to  light  her  fires  !• 

The  MSS.  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  havfl  equally  suffered  from 
his  relatives.  When  a  curious  collector  discovered  some,  he 
generously  brought  them  to  a  descendant  of  the  great 
painter,  who  coldly  observed,  that  "  he  had  a  great  deal  more 

*  One  of  the  must  dimitruua  of  these  loBses  to  the  admlreia  o!  the  old 
drama  occnrrad  through  the  neglect  of  &  collector — John  Warhur1«ii, 
Somenet  herald -at-annB  (nho  died  1TS6),  and  who  had  maoj  of  these 
etkrl;  pl^ja  ia  manoacript.  The;  vere  left  carelessly  in  a  corner,  and 
daring  his  absence  his  cook  need  them  for  cuHdai?  pnrposoa  aa  waate 
paper.  The  list  published  of  hi)  losse«  is,  however,  not  quite  acoorate,  aa 
one  or  more  escnped,  or  were  mislaid  lij  this  careless  man  ;  for  Musin- 
gar'a  tragedy,  The  TyratU,  jtoted  to  have  been  so  destrojed,  wm  found 
among  his  books,  and  sold  at  hie  sale  in  1T59  ;  another  play  by  the  same 
author,  Bfliere  O)  Yon  Li$t,  was  discorered  among  some  pnpen  from 
Oarrick's  library  in  1S4'1,  and  was  printed  by  the  Percy  Society,  1849. 
It  appears  to  bu  the  very  maanscripl  copy  wen  and  dfleinibed  b;  Cibbat 
•ad  Chetwood, 
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n  the  garret,  which  had  Iain  there  for  many  years,  if  the  rata 
had  Dot  destroyed  them  !"  Nothiug  which  this  great  artist 
wrote  but  showed  aa  inventive  geniua. 

Meoage  observes  on  a  frieod  having  had  bis  library 
destroyed  by  fire,  in  which  several  valuable  MSS.  had  perished, 
that  such  a  loss  is  one  of  the  greatest  misfortuaes  that  can 
happen  to  a  man  of  letters.  This  gentleman  afterwards  con- 
eoieil  hinuielf  by  composing  a  little  treatise  I}«  Bibliotheca 
ineendio,  It  must  have  been  sufficiently  curious.  Even  in 
the  present  day  men  of  letters  are  subject  to  similar  mis- 
fortunes ;  for  though  the  fire-offices  will  insure  hooks,  they  will 
sot  allow  authort  to  value  their  oiort  manutcripis. 

A  fire  in  the  Cottonian  library  shrivelled  and  destroyed 
many  Anglo-Sason  MSS. — a  loss  now  irreparable.  The  anti- 
quary is  doomed  to  spell  hard  and  hardly  at  the  baked  frag- 
ments that  crumble  in  his  hand.* 

Meninsky's  famous  Persian  dictionary  met  with  a  sad  fate. 
Its  eiccBBive  rarity  is  owing  to  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks :  a  bomb  fell  on  the  author's  house,  and  consumed  the 
principal  part  of  his  indefatigable  labours.  There  are  few 
sets  of  this  high-priced  work  which  do  not  bear  evident 
proofs  of  the  bomb  ;  while  many  parts  are  stained  with  the 
water  sent  to  quench  the  flames. 

The  sufferings  of  an  author  for  the  loss  of  his  manuscripts 
strongly  appear  in  the  case  of  Anthony  Urceus,  a  great 
scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  loss  of  his  papers  seems 
immediately  to  have  been  followed  by  madness.  At  Forli,he 
had  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  had  prepared  an  important 
work  for  pubhcation.  His  room  was  dai-k,  and  he  generally 
wrote  by  lamp-light.  Having  gone  out,  he  left  the  lamp 
burning  ;  the  papers  soon  kindled,  and  his  library  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  As  soou  as  he  heard  the  news,  he  ran  furiously  to 
the  palace,  and  knocking  his  head  violently  against  the  gate, 
uttered  tbis  blasphemous    language ;    "  Jesus  Christ,  what 

*  One  of  tlisae  ahTivelled  valamea  ia  preaerved  in  a  cue  in  our  Britlali 

Mueenm.      The  lesres  have  been  twiBted  and  drawn  almost  into  a  solid  < 

ball  by  the  actioo  of  fire.     Same  few  of  tba  charred  manuacripU  have  been  I 

admirabl;  restored  of  late  jears  bj  judiciona  pressare,  and  iatayinjt  the  I 

dumitged  lenves  in  solid  margins.     The  liro  oscurreJ  nliiJe  the  Ciillectioa  I 

TSHB  temporarily  placed  in  Aahbumhajn  Honso,  Little  Deao'a  Yard,  Wast-  ^ 
muiatar,  in  October,  1731.     From  the  Report  publiahsd  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Hooae  of  Commons  soon  after,  it  appears  that  the  original  number  of 

YolomsB  was  063 — "of  which  ace  loat,  bnmt,  or  entjcely  flpoiled,  11*  ;  . 
^^gJUiA,  damaged  so  nl  to  ba  defcolive,  98."                                                       ^^^^ 
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great  crime  have  I  done !  who  of  those  who  believed  in  yon 
have  1  eviT  treated  bo  cruelly  ?  Hear  what  I  am  saying,  for 
I  am  in  earnest,  and  am  resolved.  If  by  ehanee  I  should  be 
BO  weak  as  to  address  myself  to  you  at  the  point  of  death, 
don't  hear  me,  for  I  will  not  be  with  you,  but  prefer  hell  and 
its  eternity  of  torments."  To  which,  by  the  by,  he  gave 
little  credit.  Those  who  heard  these  ravings,  vainly  tried  to 
console  him.  He  quitted  the  town,  and  lived  franticly, 
wandering  about  the  woods  ! 

Beu  Jonson's  Execration  on  Vulcan  was  composed  on  a  like 
occasion ;  the  fruits  of  twenty  years'  study  were  consumed  in 
one  short  hour ;  our  literature  suffered,  for  among  some 
works  of  imagination  there  were  many  philosophical  collec- 
tions, a  commentary  on  the  poetics,  a  complete  critical 
grammar,  a  life  of  Henry  V,,  his  journey  into  Scotland,  with 
all  his  adventures  in  that  poetical  pilgrimage,  and  a  poem  on 
the  ladies  of  Great  Britain.     What  a  catalogue  of  losses! 

Castelvetro,  the  ItaUon  commentator  on  Aristotle,  having 
heard  that  his  house  was  on  fire,  ran  through  the  streets 
exclaiming  to  the  people,  alia  Poetiea!  alia  Poetica  I  To 
the  Poetic!  To  the  Poftic  I  He  was  then  writing  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 

Several  men  of  letters  have  been  known  to  have  risen  from 
their  deatb-bed  to  destroy  tbeir  MSS.  So  solicitous  have  they 
been  not  to  venture  their  posthumous  reputation  in  the  handa 
of  undisceming  friends.  Colardeau,  the  elegant  versifier  of 
Pope's  epistle  of  Ehosa  to  Abelard,  had  not  yet  destroyed 
what  he  had  written  of  a  translation  of  Tasso.  At  the 
approach  of  death,  he  recollected  his  unfinished  labour;  he 
knew  that  his  friends  would  not  have  the  courage  to  annihilate 
one  of  bis  works ;  this  was  reserved  for  hira.  Dying,  he 
rdsed  himself,  and  as  if  animated  by  an  honourable  action,  he 
dragged  himself  along,  and  with  trembling  hands  seized  his 
papers,  and  consumed  them  in  one  sacrifice. — I  recolleet 
another  instance  of  a  man  of  letters,  of  our  own  country, 
who  acted  the  same  part.  He  had  passed  his  life  in  constant 
study,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  had  written  several  folio 
volumes,  which  his  modest  feara  would  not  permit  him  to 
expose  to  the  eye  even  of  his  critical  friends.  He  promised 
to  leave  his  labours  to  posterity ;  and  be  seemed  sometimes, 
with  a  glow  on  his  countenance,  to  exult  that  they  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  At  his  death  his  sensibility 
took  the  alarm ;  he  had  the  folios  brought  to  his  bed ;  no  one 
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■c^ould  open  them,  for  they  were  closely  looted.  At  the  sight 
of  bis  favourite  and  mysteriouB  labours,  he  paused ;  he  seemed 
*3isturbed  in  his  mind,  while  he  ielt  at  every  moment  his 
strength  decaying  ;  suddenly  he  rwsed  his  feeble  hands  by  an 
'■i^fi'ort  of  lirm  resolve,  burut  his  papers,  and  smiled  as  the 
greedy  Vulcan  licked  up  every  page.  The  task  exhausted  his 
TeinaJning  strength,  and  he  soon  afterwards  eipired.  The  late 
Mrs.  Inchbald  bad  written  her  lifeia  several  volumes;  on  her 
death-bed,  from  a  motive  perhaps  of  too  muoh  delicacy  to 
admit  of  any  argument,  she  requested  a  friend  to  ciit  them 
into  pieces  before  her  eyes — not  having  sufficient  strength  left 
herself  to  perform  this-  ftuiereal  office.'  These  are  instances 
of  what  may  be  called  the  heroism  of  authors. 

The  republic  of  letters  has  sufl'ered  irreparable  losses  by 
fibipwrecli.  Guarino  Veronese,  one  of  those  learned  Italians 
who  travelled  through  Greece  ibr  the  recovery  of  MSS.,  had 
his  perseverance  repaid  by  the  acquisition  of  many  valuable 
works.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  lost 
his  treasures!  So  poignant  was  his  grief  on  this  occasion  that,  i 
aeeording  to  the  relation  of  one  of  his  countrymen,  his  bait 
tunied  suddenly  white. 

About  the  year  1700,  Hudde,  an  opulent  burgomaster  of 
Middlebui^li,  animated  solely  by  literary  curiosity,  went  to 
China  to  instruct  himself  in  the  language,  and  in  whatever 
was  remarkable  in  this  singular  people.  He  acquired  the  skill 
of  a  mandarine  in  that  difficult  language ;  nor  did  the  form  of 
his  Dutch  face  undeceive  the  physiognomists  of  China.  He 
succeeded  to  the  dignity  of  a  mandarine  ;  he  travelled  through 
the  provinces  under  this  character,  and  returned  to  Europe 
with  a  collection  of  observations,  the  cherished  labour  of  thirty 
years,  and  all  these  were  sunk  in  the  bottomless  sea. 

The  great  Pineltian  library,  after  the  death  of  its  Ulustrious 
possessor,  filled  three  vessels  to  be  CMiveyed  to  Naples.  Pur- 
sued by  corsairs,  one  of  the  vessels  was  taken;  but  the  pirates 
finding  nothing  on  board  but  books,  they  threw  them  all  into 
the  sea :  such  was  the  fate  of  a.  great  portion  of  this  famous 
library.*  National  libraries  have  often  perbhed  at  sea,  from 
the  circumstance  of  conquerwa  transporting  them  into  their 
own  kingdoms. 

*  GisEvincEnEO  Pinelli  was  descended  from  a  noble  Genoese  family,  and 
bora  al  Naples  la  1G35.  At  the  age  of  Cwestj-tbrEe  he  remoTed  to  Padua, 
then  noted  for  ila  leamiag,  and  here  he  deiuted  his  time  and  fortune  to 
litem;  and  scientific  pnismlB.     There  was  scarcely  &  bni.a<;li  oE  t\iu«\«A^B 


B03O  ROTICES  OP  LOST  W0EE8. 

ALTHOuaB  it  ii  the  opinion  of  some  critics  that  our  literary 
lusses  do  not  amount  to  the  extent  which  others  imagine,  they 
are  however  much  greater  than  tliey  allow.  Our  Bevere^t 
losses  are  felt  in  the  historical  province,  and  particularly  in 
the  earliest  records,  which  might  not  have  heen  the  lea&t  in- 
teresting  to  philosophical  curiosity. 

The  history  of  Phtanicia  by  Sanchoniathon,  supposed  to  be 
a  contemporary  with  Solomon,  now  consists  of  only  a  few 
valuable  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebiua,  The  same  ill  for- 
tune attends  Manetho's  history  of  Egypt,  and  Berosu'e  history 
of  Chaldea.  The  histories  of  these  most  ancient  nations, 
however  veiled  in  fables,  would  have  presented  to  the  philo- 
sopher singular  objects  of  contemplation. 

Of  the  history  of  Polybios,  which  once  contained  forty 
books,  we  have  now  only  five;  of  the  historical  library  of 
Diodonis  Siculua  fifteen  hooks  only  remain  out  of  forty;  and 
half  of  the  Roman  antiquttiea  of  Dionyslus  Helicamassensis 
baa  perished.  Of  the  eighty  books  of  the  history  of  Dion 
CasaiuH,  twenty-tive  only  remain.  The  present  opening  book 
of  AmmianuB  Marcellinua  is  entitled  the  fourteenth.  Livy's 
history  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty  books,  and  we 
only  possess  thirty-five  of  that  pleasing  historian.  What  a 
treasure  has  been  lost  in  the  thirty  books  of  Tacitus !  Uttls 
more  than  four  remain.  Murphy  elegantly  observes,  that 
"  the  reign  of  Titus,  the  delight  of  human  kind,  is  totally 
lost,  and  Domitian  has  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  historian's 
pen,"  Yet  Tacitus  in  fragments  is  still  the  colossal  torso  of 
nistorj.     Velleiua  PatercuTas,  of  whom  a  fragment  only  baa 

that  lie  did  Dot  caltivBU;  and  at  his  death,  in  1601,  be  leR  a  nobis 
librarjT  behind  him.  But  tbu  ScaHite  of  Venics,  uver  fearful  that  an  oadae 
knovltidge  of  ite  proneedioga  ahould  be  mBde  public,  set  their  >eal  Dpou 
Ilia  mUection  of  m&nascripta,  nnd  look  nwa;  more  tliaii  two  boDdred  TO- 
Inmea  which  reUted  in  some  degree  to  its  aSaJn.  I'he  rest  of  the  booki 
were  packed  to  go  to  Naplei,  where  hia  heira  resided.  The  prinUd  boaks 
are  stated  to  have  611ed  one  hundred  and  aixteeo  cheats,  nod  the  mauu- 
acripta  were  eoalained  in  fourteen  others.  Three  ahipe  were  freighted  with 
them.  One  fell  into  tbefaaadanfcorBairs,  and  the  conteuts  were  dealiajed,  aa 
stated  in  the  text ;  Bome  of  the  tKioka,  acatlered  on  the  beach  at  FenoD, 
were  purchased  by  the  Giehop  there.  The  other  ahiploatle  were  oltiiaatelf 
obtained  b;  Cardiaal  Burromeo,  and  added  to  hia  libnrj. 


*     »wc 
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Teacbed  us,  we  owe  to  a  single  copy;  no  other  having  ever 
"been  discovered,  and  which  has  occasioned  the  text  of  this 
historian  to  remain  incurably  corrupt.  Taste  and  critdciam 
have  certainly  incurred  an  irreparable  low  in  that  Treatise 
on  the  Cuutet  of  the  Corruplion  of  Eloquence,  by  Quintiboi. ; 
which  he  has  himseir  noticed  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  his 
'■  Institutes,"  Petrai-cb  declares,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  ' 
seen  the  worka  of  Varro,  and  the  second  Decad  of  Livy;  but 
all  hia  endeavours  to  recover  them  were  fruitless. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  most  known  lessen ;  bnt  in 
reading  ooutemporary  writers  we  are  perpetually  discovering 
many  important  ones.  We  have  lost  two  precious  worka  in 
ancient  biography;  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of  seven  hundred 
iUustrious  Ramans ;  and  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  eom- 
[K>sed  another,  on  the  acts  of  the  great  men  among  the 
Romans.  When  we  consider  that  these  writers  lived  fami- 
liarly with  the  finest  geniuses  of  thar  times,  and  were  opu- 
lent, hospitable,  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  their  biography 
and  their  portraits,  which  are  said  to  have  accompanied  them, 
are  felt  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  literature.  I  suspect  likewise 
we  have  had  great  losses  of  which  we  are  not  always  aware; 
for  in  tiiat  curious  letter  in  which  the  younger  Pliny  describes 
in  BO  interesting  a  mann»  the  sublime  industry,  for  it  seems 
sublime  by  its  magnitude,  of  his  Uncle,*  it  appears  that  his 
Natural  Hiatory,  that  vast  register  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
credulity  of  the  ancients,  was  not  his  only  great  labour;  for 
among  his  other  works  was  a  history  in  twenty  books,  which 
has  entirely  perished.  We  discover  also  the  works  of  writers, 
which,  by  the  accounts  «f  them,  appear  to  have  equalled  in 
genius  those  which  have  descended  to  us.  Pliny  has  feelingly 
described  a  poet  of  whom  he  tells  us,  "  his  works  are  never 
ont  of  my  hands ;  and  whether  I  sit  down  to  write  anything 
myself,  or  to  revise  what  I  have  already  wrote,  or  am  in  a  dis- 
position to  amuse  myself,  I  constantly  take  up  this  agreeable 
author ;  and  as  often  as  I  do  bo,  he  is  still  new."t  He  had  lie- 
fore  compared  this  poet  to  Catullus ;  and  in  a  critic  of  so  fine 
a  taste  as  Pliny,  to  have  cherished  so  constant  an  intercourse 
with  the  writings  of  this  author,  indicates  high  powers.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  frequently  occur.  Who  does  not  regret 
the  loss  of  the  Anticato  of  Ceesar  F 

■  Book  m.  Letter  T.  MelmolL's  tiuuIaUan.    f  Book  I.  letter  XVI.  ' 
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60  Quodlibefs,  or  Scholastic  Disquiaitions, 

The  losses  which  the  poetical  world  has  sustained  are  safii- 
cieiitly  known  by  those  who  are  convefBant  with  the  few  in- 
valuable fragments  of  Menander,  who  might  have  intereeted 
us  perhaps  more  than  Homer ;  for  he  was  evidently  the  do- 
mestic  poft,  and  the  lyre  he  touched  was  formed  of  the  stringo 
of  the  human  heart.  He  was  the  painter  of  paesions,  and  the 
historian  of  the  manners.  The  opinion  of  Quiutilian  is  cou- 
firmed  by  the  golden  fr^menta  preserved  for  the  English 
reader  in  the  elegant  versions  of  Cumberland.  Even  of 
.^schyluB,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  who  each  wrote  about  one 
hundred  dramaa,  seven  only  have  been  preserved  of  ^Eschylua 
and  of  Sophocles,  and  nineteen  of  Euripides.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  comedies  of  Plautua,  we  only  inherit 
twenty  imperfect  ones.  The  remaiudt'r  of  Ovid'a  Fasti  haa 
never  been  recovered. 

I  believe  that  a  philosopher  would  consent  to  lose  any  poet 
to  regain  an  historian ;  nor  is  this  nnjust,  for  some  future 
poet  may  arise  to  supply  the  vacant  place  of  a  lost  poet,  but 
it  ia  not  so  with  the  tustorian.  Fancy  may  be  suppUed;  but 
Truth  once  lost  in  the  annala  of  mankind  leaves  a  chasm : 
to  be  filled. 


QUODLIBETS,  OK  SCHOLASTIC  DISQUrSITIONS. 


TbI  scholastic  questions  were  called  Questioneg  Quodlibeticas; 
and  they  were  generally  so  ridiculous  that  we  have  retained 
the  word  Quodlibet  in  our  vernacular  style,  to  express  any- 
thing ridiculously  subtile ;  something  which  comes  at  length 
to  be  diatinguished  into  nothingness, 

"With  all  the  ra«h  deiterity  of  wit." 

The  history  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  fomishes  an  in- 
structive theme ;  it  enters  into  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  and  Clla  a  niche  in  our  literary  annals.  The  works  of 
the  scholastics,  with  the  debates  of  these  Qisodlibetarians,  at 
once  show  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  the  human  in- 
tellect ;  for  though  they  often  degenerate  into  incredible 
absurdities,  those  who  have  examined  the  works  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  have  confessed  their  admiration  of 
the  Herculean  testure  of  brain  which  they  eshausted  in 
demolishing  their  atirial  fabrics. 

The  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  school  divinity,. 
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The  christian  doctrines  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  gospel 
■were  adapted  to  the  simple  comprehension  of  the  multitude ; 
metaphysical  suhtilties  were  not  even  employed  by  the 
IFathera,  of  whom  several  are  eloquent.  The  Homilies  ei- 
jjlaiaed,  hy  an  obvious  interpretation,  some  scriptm^  point, 
cr  Inferred,  by  artless  illustration,  some  moral  doctrine. 
"Wlien  the  Arabians  became  the  only  learned  people,  and 
their  empire  eitended  over  tlie  ffreater  part  of  the  known 
world,  they  impressed  their  own  genius  on  those  nations  with 
whom  they  were  allied  as  friends,  or  reverenced  as  masters. 
The  Arabian  genius  was  fond  of  ahstruae  studies ;  it  was 
highly  metaphysical  and  mathematical,  for  the  fine  arte  their 
rfhgion  did  not  permit  them  to  cultivate ;  and  the  first 
knowledge  which  modem  Europe  obtained  of  Euclid  and 
Aristotle  was  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations  of 
Arabic  versions.  The  Christians  in  the  west  received  their 
first  lessons  from  the  Arabians  in  the  east ;  and  Aristotle, 
with  his  Arabic  commentaries,  was  enthroned  in  the  schools 
of  Christendom. 

Then  burst  into  birth,  from  the  dark  cave  of  metaphysics, 
a  numeroas  and  agly  spawn  of  monstrous  sects ;  unnatural 
children  of  the  same  foul  mother,  who  never  met  but  for 
mutual  destruction.  Keligion  liecame  what  is  called  the  study 
of  Theology ;  and  they  all  attempted  to  reduce  the  worship 
of  God  into  a  system !  and  the  creed  into  a  thesis !  Every 
point  relating  to  religion  was  debuted  through  an  endless 
chain  of  incite  questions,  incomprehensible  distinctions,  with 
difierences  mediate  and  immediate,  the  concrete  and  the 
abstract,  a  perpetual  civil  war  carried  on  against  common 
sense  in  all  the  Aristotelian  severity.  There  esisted  a  rage 
for  Aristotle ;  and  Melancthon  complains  that  in  sacred 
assemblies  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  were  read  to  the  people 
instead  of  the  gospel.  Aristotle  was  placed  a-head  of  St. 
Paul ;  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  works  distinguishes 
him  by  the  title  of  "  The  Philosopher ;"  inferring,  doubtless, 
that  no  other  man  could  possibly  be  a  philosopher  who  dis- 
agreed with  Aristotle.  Of  the  bhnJ  rites  paid  to  Aristotle, 
the  anecdotes  of  the  Nominalists  and  Kealists  are  noticed  in 
the  article  "  Literary  Controversy"  in  this  work. 

Had  their  subtile  questions  and  perpetual  wrangluigs  only 
been  addressed  to  the  metaphysician  in  his  closet,  and  had 
nothing  but  strokes  of  the  pen  occurred,  the  scliolastic  divi- 
nity would  only  have  formed  on  episode  in  the  calm  narrative 
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of  literary  history ;  but  it  has  claims  to  he  registered  in  poli- 
tical annals,  from  the  numerous  persecutioua  and  tragiuitl 
events  with  which  they  too  long  perplexed  their  followers, 
aud  disturhed  the  repose  of  Europe.  The  Thomists,  and  the 
ScotistB,  the  Occamites,  and  many  others,  Hoared  into  the 
regions  of  myaticiBm. 

Peter  Lombard  had  laboriously  compiled,  aHer  the  cele- 
brated Abelard's  "  Introduction  to  Divinity,"  his  four  hooka 
of  "  Sentences,"  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers ;  and  I'or 
this  he  is  called  "  The  Master  of  Sentences."  These  Sen- 
tences, on  which  we  have  so  many  commentaries,  ai'e  a  collec- 
tion of  pnss^es  from  the  Fathers,  the  real  or  apparent  con- 
tradictions of  whom  he  endeavours  to  reconcile.  But  his 
Bacceasors  were  not  satisfied  to  be  mere  commentators  on 
these  "  sentences,"  which  they  now  only  made  use  of  as  a 
row  of  pegs  to  hang  on  their  fine-spun  metaphysical  cobwebs. 
They  at  length  collected  all  these  quodhbetical  questions  into  , 
enormous  volumes,  under  the  terrifying  form,  for  those  who 
have  seen  them,  of  Summaries  of  Divinity !  They  contrived, 
by  their  chimerical  speculations,  to  question  the  plainest 
truths  ;  to  wrest  the  simple  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  give  some  appearance  of  truth  to  the  most  ridiculous 
and  monstrous  opinions. 

One  of  the  subtile  questions  which  agitated  the  world  in 
the  tenth  century,  relating  to  di^ectics,  was  concerning 
wniveraala  (as  for  example,  man,  horse,  dog,  &c.)  signilying 
not  tiU  or  that  in  particular,  but  all  in  general.  They  dis- 
tinguished univeraala,  or  what  we  caE  abstract  terms,  by  the 
genera  and  species  rerum;  and  they  never  could  decidfe 
whether  these  were  substances — or  names !  That  is,  whether 
the  abstract  idea  we  form  of  a  horse  was  not  really  a  bein^  as 
much  as  the  horse  we  ride!  All  this,  and  some  congenial 
points  respecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  what  ideas  were, 
and  whether  we  really  had  an  idea  of  a  thing  before  we  dis- 
covered the  thing  itself — in  a  word,  what  they  called  univer- 
sals,  and  the  essence  of  universals ;  of  all  this  nonsense,  on 
which  they  at  length  proceeded  to  accusations  of  heresy,  and 
for  which  many  learned  men  were  exconimunicated,  stoned, 
and  what  not,  the  whole  was  derived  from  the  reveries  of 
r|ato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  about  the  nature  of  ideas,  than 
which  subject  to  the  preeent  day  no  discussion  ever  degene- 
rated into  such  insanity.  A  modern  metaphysician  infers 
that  we  have  no  ideas  at  all  1 
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Of  the  schokstic  divines,  the  most  illuatriouB  was 
Thomas  AQriMAS,  styled  the  Angelical  Doctor.  Seventeen 
folio  volumea  not  only  testify  hia  industry  but  even  hia  geniiu. 
He  waa  a  great  man,  busied  all  his  life  with  making  the  chsu 
raiiea  of  metaphysics. 

My  learned  friend  Sharon  Turner  has  favoured  me  with 
a  notice  of  his  greatest  work — his  "  Sum  of  all  Theology," 
Samma  iotlus  Thcohgire,  Paris,  ItilS.  It  is  a  metaphyaico- 
logical  treatise,  or  the  moat  abstruse  metaphysics  of  theolog}'. 
It  occupies  above  1250  folio  pages,  of  very  small  close  prnit 
in  double  columna.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  to  this 
work  are  appended  19  folio  pages  of  double  columns  of  errata, 
and  about  2O0  of  additional  index  1 

The  whole  is  thrown  into  an  Aristotelian  form  j  the  dil 
culties  or  queationa  are  proposed  first,  and  the  answers  ai 
then  appended.     There  are  168  articles  on  Love — 338 
AngeU— 200  on  the  Soul— 85  on  Demons— 151  on  the  Intel- 
lect—134  on  Law— 3  on  the  Catamenia— 237  on  Sins—ll? 
on  Virginity,  and  others  on  a  variety  of  topi 

The  scholastic  tree  is  covered  vrith  prodigal  foliage,  but 
barren  of  fruit ;  and  when  the  scholastics  employed  them' 
selves  in  solving  the  deepest  royateries,  their  philosophy 
became  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  Fontiff.  Aquinas  has  composed  3S8  articles  on 
angels,  of  which  a  few  of  the  heads  have  been  culled  for  the 
reader. 

He  treats  of  angels,  their  Bubstance,  orders,  ofBces,  natures, 
habits,  &c.,  asif  he  himself  had  been  an  old  experienced  angel! 

Angels  were  not  before  the  world! 

Angels  might  have  been  before  the  world ! 

Angels  were  created  by  God — They  were  created  irai 
diately  by  Him — They  were  created  in  the  Empyrean  sky— 
They  were  created  in  grace — Tbey  were  created  in  imperfect 
beatitude.  After  a  severe  chain  of  reaaoning,  he  shows  that 
angels  are  incorporeal  compared  to  us,  hut  corporeal  compared 
to  G^od. 

An  angel  is  composed  of  action  and  potentiality ;  the  mors 
superior  he  is,  he  has  the  less  potentiality.  They  have  not 
matter  properly.  Every  angel  diifers  troin  another  angel  ia 
species.     An  angel  is  of  the  same  species  aa  a  soul.     Angelt 


■feet  ' 


have  not  naturally  a  body  united  to  t 
bodies ;  but  they  do  not  want  to  e 
selves,  but  for  us. 


They  may  assume  | 
)  bodies  tor  them* 
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The  bodies  assumed  by  angela  are  of  thick  a 

The  bodies  tfaey  aeauine  have  not  the  natural  <rirtuee  'wm 
they  show,  nor  the  operations  of  life,  but  those  whicb  t 
common  to  inanimate  things. 

An  angel  may  be  the  same  with  a  body. 

In  the  Hame  body  there  are,  the  soul  fbrmally  giving  being, 
and  operating  natural  operations ;  and  the  angel  operating 
supernatural  operations. 

Angels  admmifiter  and  govern  every  eorporoal  creature. 

God,  an  angel,  and  the  soul,  are  not  oontfuned  in  space,  but 
contain  it. 

Many  angels  cannot  be  in  the  same  space. 

The  motion  of  an  angel  in  space  is  nothing  else  than  , 
different  contacts  of  different  successive  places. 

The  motion  of  an  augel  ia  a  succession  of  his  different 
operations. 

His  motion  may  he  continuous  and  discontinuous  as  be 
will. 

The  continuous  motion  of  an  angel  is  necessary  through 
every  medium,  hut  may  he  diacontinuoua  without  a  medium. 

The  velocity  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  is  not  according  to 
the  quantity  of  his  strength,  but  according  to  his  will. 

The  motion  of  the  illumination  of  an  angel  is  threefold,  or 
circular,  straight,  and  oblique. 

In  this  account  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  we  are  reminded 
of  the  beautiful  description  of  Milton,  who  marks  it  by  a 
continuous  motion, 

"SmooUi-Bliding  without  Btfip." 

The  reader  desirous  of  being  merry  with  Aquinas's  angels 
may  find  them  in  Martuius  Serihlenis,  in  Ch.  VII.  who  in- 
quires if  angels  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  without 
going  through  the  middle  ?  And  if  angels  know  things  more 
clearly  in  a  morning  p  How  many  angels  can  dance  on  the 
point  of  a  very  fine  needle,  without  jostling  one  another  P 

All  the  questions  in  Aquinas  are  answered  vrith  a  subtlety 
of  distinction  more  difficult  to  comprehend  and  remember 
than  many  problems  in  Euclid;  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
best  might  still  be  selected  for  youth  as  curious  exercises  of 
the  understanding.  However,  a  great  part  of  these  peculiar 
productions  are  loaded  with  the  most  trifling,  irreverent,  and 
even  scandalous  discussions.  Even  Aquinas  could  gravely 
debate,  Whether  Christ  was  not  an  hermaphrodite  F     Wkt)> 
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'Iier  there  ure  encrementa  in  Paradise  ?    "Whether  th 
Eit  the  resurrection  will  rise  with  their  bowels  ?    Other_  ..„— , 
debated— Whether  the  angel  Gabriel  appearrf  to  the  Virgin 
-Bilary  in  the  sihape  of  &  serjient,  of  a  dove,  of  a  man,  or  of  ft 
vvoaian  ?     Did  he  seem  to  be  young  or  old  ?     In  what  dreta 
Vfls  he  ?     Was  his  garment  white  or  of  two  colours  ?     War 
ilia  linen  clean  or  I'oul  f    Did  he  appear  in  the  morning,  noon,'  1 
or  evening  P    What  was  the  colour  of  the  Vii^in  Mary'i 
i^rP     Wm  she  acquainted  with  the  mechanic  and  liberal  I 
arts?     Had  the  a.  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Sent  \ 
tences,  and  all  it  contains  ?  that  is,  Peter  Lombard's  com'  I 
pilattcn  from  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  written  1200  yeaitf  j 
atler  her  death. — But  these  are  only  trifling  matters :  they  aim 
agitated.  Whether  when  during  her  conception  the  Virgia 
was  seated,  Clirist  too  was  seated;  and  whether  when  she 
lay  down,  Christ  aUo  lay  down  ?     The  following  question 
was  a  favourite  topic  for  discussion,  and  the  acutest  logiciana 
never  resolved  it:  "  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  market  with  a 
rope  tied  about  his  neck,  which  ie  held  at  the  other  end  by 
a  man,  whether  is  the  hoff  carried  to  market  by  the  rope  or 
the  vtant" 

In  the  tenth  century,"  after  long  and  ineffectual  controversy 
about  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  they  at 
length  universally  agreed  to  sign  a  peace.  This  mutual  for- 
bearance must  not,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  prudence  and 
virtue  of  those  times.  It  was  mere  ignorance  and  iiicapacifcy 
of  reasoning  which  kept  the  peace,  and  deterred  them  from 
entering  into  debates  to  which  they  at  length  found  them- 
selves unequal ! 

Lord  Ljttleton,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  II.,  laments  the 
unhappy  clfectd  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  on  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind.  The  minds  of  men  were  turned  I'rom 
classical  studies  to  the  subtilties  of  school  divinity,  which 
Kome  encouraged,  as  more  protitahle  for  the  maintenance  ol 
her  doctrines.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  religion  and  to 
learning,  that  men  of  such  acute  understandings  aa  Ahelard 
and  Lombard,  who  might  have  done  much  to  reform  the 
errors  of  the  chureh,  and  to  restore  science  in  Europe,  should 
have  depraved  both,  by  applying  their  admirable  parts  to 
weave  those  cobwebs  of  sophistry,  and  to  confound  the  clear 
simplicity  of  evangelical  truths,  by  a  false  pliilosopby  and  a 
captious  logic, 

in's  Baaarki  on  EccltaaUicai  Eutors,  tqI.  v.  p.  IT. 


FAMB  OONTEHIfED. 
All  men  &re  fond  of  glory,  and  even  those  philogopbera  who 
write  agtiinet  that  noble  passion  pfefix  their  vames  to  th^ir 
own  worUe.  It  is  worthy  of  ohaervation  that  the  aulhorE  of 
two  religious  hookt,  univereaJly  received,  have  concealed  their 
nsmee  from  the  world.  The  "  Imitation  of  Chriiit"  is  attri- 
buted, without  any  authority,  to  Thomas  A'Kemiiis;  and 
the  aothoc  of  the  "'  Whole  Duty  of  Man"  Btill  remaina  un- 
discovered. Miilioue  of  their  books  have  been  dispersed  in 
the  Christian  world. 

To  have  revealed  their  names  would  have  given  them  aa 
much  worldly  fame  as  any  moralist  has  obtained — but  they 
contemned  it!  Their  religion  was  rwsed  above  all  worldly 
paEsionsl  Some  profane  writers,  indeed,  have  also  concealed 
their  names  to  great  works,  but  their  motioei  were  of  a  very 
different  cast. 


THE  SIX  FOLLIES  OF  SCIENCE. 

TfoTnrKG  is  so  capable  of  disordering  the  intellects  as  an 
intense  application  to  any  one  of  these  six  things :  the  Qua- 
drature of  the  Circle;  the  Multiplication  of  the  Cube;  tha 
Perpetual  Motion ;   the   Philosophical  Stone ;  Magic ;  and 
Judicial  Astrology.      "It  is  proper,  however,"  Fontenello 
remarks,  "  to  apply  one's  self  to  these  inquiries ;  because  we 
find,  as  we  proceed,  many  valuable   discoveries  of  which 
■    we  were  before  ignorant."     The  same  thought  Cowley  has 
applied,  in  an  address  to  his  mistress,  thus — 
"Althougb  I  tliiok  thou  ncTernilt  be  faimd. 
Yet  I'm  reaolved  to  search  for  thee : 
The  search  itself  rewards  the  pa.iiis. 

So  though  the  chifmist  his  great  secret  miss, 
(For  neither  it  in  art  nor  D&tnce  is) 

Yst  thiDgH  pell  worth  hia  tcil  he  gaiDS ; 
And  does  bis  eharge  aod  labour  paj 
With  good  nmonght  eiperinients  1:^  tha  way." 

The  same  thought  is  in  Donne ;  perhaps  Cowley  did  not 
Euspect  that  he  was  an  imitator ;  Fontenelle  could  not  have 
read  either ;  he  struck  out  the  thought  by  bis  own  reflection, 
Glauber  searched  long  and  deeply  for  the  philosopher's  atone, 
which  though  he  did  not  find,  yet  in  his  researches  he  disco- 
Tcred  a  very  useful  purging  salt,  which  bears  his  name. 


Inaiaiors. 

►Maupertuis  observes  on  the  FhiUuophical  Stone,  that  we 
cannot  prove  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  it,  but  we  can 
tiasily  see  the  folly  of  tboee  who  employ  their  time  and 
money  in  seeking  for  it.  This  price  is  too  great  to  counter- 
balance the  little  probability  of  sucoeeding  in  it.  However, 
it  is  still  a  bantling  of  modem  chemistry,  who  has  nodded 
very  affectionately  on  it  1 — Of  the  Perpetual  Motion,  ho  shows 
the  impossibility,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  received. 
On  the  Quadrature  of  tie  Circle,  he  saj's  he  cannot  decide  if 
this  problem  be  resolvable  or  not:  but  be  observes,  that  it  is 
very  iiseless  to  search  for  it  any  njore ;  since  we  have  arrived 
by  approximation  to  such  a  point  of  accuracy,  that  on  a  large 
circle,  such  as  the  orbit  which  the  earth  describes  round  the 
sun,  the  geometrician  will  not  mistake  by  the  thickness  of 
a  hair.  The  quadrature  of  the  circle  is  still,  however,  a 
favourite  game  with  some  visionaries,  and  several  are  atill 
imagining  that  they  have  discovered  the  perpetual  motion ; 
the  Italians  nickname  them  matto  perpeluo :  and  Bekker 
tells  us  of  the  fate  of  one  Hartmann,  of  Leipsic,  who  wa» 
in  such  despair  at  having  passed  his  life  so  vaialy,  in  studying 
the  perpetual  motion,  that  at  length  he  hanged  himself! 


IMITATOnS. 

Some  writers,  usually  pedants,  imagine  that  they  can  sup- 
ply, by  the  labours  of  industry,  the  deficiencies  of  naturs., 
I'aulus  Manatius  frequently  spent  a  month  in  writing  a  single 
letter.  He  affected  to  imitate  Cicero,  But  although  he 
painfully  attained  to  something  of  the  elegance  of  his  style, 
destitute  of  the  native  graces  of  unaffected  composition,  ha 
■was  one  of  those  whom  Erasmus  bantered  in  his  Ciceroniantu, 
as  so  slavishly  devoted  to  Cicero's  style,  that  they  ridiculously 
employed  the  utmost  precautions  when  they  wore  seized  by  a 
Ciceronian  fit.  The  Ifosf^onua  of  Krasmus  tells  of  his  devi> 
tion  to  Cicero ;  of  his  three  indexes  to  all  his  words,  and  hia 
never  writing  but  in  the  dead  of  night,  employing  months 
upon  a  few  lines ;  and  his  religious  veneration  for  words,  with 
his  total  indiffereuce  about  the  getue. 

Le  Erun,  a  Jesuit,  was  a  singular  instance  of  such  unhappy 
imitation.  He  was  a  Latin  poet,  and  his  themes  were  reli- 
gious. He  formed  the  eitravagant  project  of  substituting  a 
reliohva  Virgil  and  Ovid  merely  by  adapting  his  works  to 
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their  titles.  His  Clirislian  Virgil  consiBts,  like  the  Pagan 
Virgil,  of  EeJoguet,  Qeorgici,  and  of  an  Epio  of  twelve  books ; 
with  this  difierenee,  that  devotional  subjects  are  subBtitiited 
for  fabulous  ones.  His  epic  is  the  Ignaciad,  or  the  pilgrimage 
of  Saint  Ignatius.  His  Christian  Ovid,  is  in  the  Eame  taste ; 
everything  wears  a  new  face.  Hia  Epistles  are  pious  ones; 
the  Fasfi  are  the  six  dnys  of  the  Creation;  the  Elegies  are 
the  six  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ;  a  poem  on  the  Love  tf 
God  is  substituted  for  the  Art  of  Love;  and  the  history  of 
Bome  Conversions  supplies  the  place  of  the  Metamorphoses! 
This  Jesuit  would,  no  doubt,  have  approved  of  a  Jamib/ 
Shakspeare .' 

A  poet  of  a,  far  different  character,  the  elegant  Sannazariua, 
has  done  much  the  same  thing  in  his  poem  J)e  Partv  Virgifiis. 
The  saroe  servile  imitation  of  ancient  taste  appears.  It  pro- 
fesses to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ,  yet  his  name  ia  not 
once  mentioned  in  it !  The  Viroin  herself  is  st^-led  ^es 
deorum!  "The  hope  of  the  goda!"  The  Incarnation  a 
predicted  by  Froteus !  The  Viipn,  instead  of  cnnsuiting  the 
tacred  writings,  rends  the  Siht/lline  oracles  I  Her  attendants 
are  dryads,  nereids,  &c.  This  monstrous  mixture  of  poly- 
theism with  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  appears  in  every- 
thing he  had  about  bim.  In  a  chapel  at  one  of  his  country 
eeats  he  had  two  statues  placed  at  his  tomb,  Apollo  and 
Minerva;  catholic  piety  found  no  difficulty  in  the  prefent 
case,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  others  of  the  same  kind,  to 
inscribe  the  statue  of  Apollo  with  the  name  of  David,  and 
that  of  Minerva  with  the  female  one  of  Judith  ! 

Seneca,  in  his  114th  Epistle,  gives  a  curious  literary  anec- 
dote of  the  sort;  of  imitation  by  which  an  inferior  mind 
becomes  the  monkey  of  an  original  writer.  At  Home,  when 
tiallust  was  the  fashionable  writer,  short  sentences,  uncom- 
inon  woids,  and  an  obscure  brevity,  were  affected  as  bo  many 
elegances.  Ammtius,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  PuniO' 
Wars,  painfully  laboured  to  imitate  Salluat.  Eipressiona 
which  are  rare  in  Sallust  are  frequent  in  Arruntius,  and,  of 
course,  without  the  motive  that  induced  Sallust  to  ^dopt 
them.  What  rose  naturally  under  the  pen  of  the  great  his* 
torian,  the  minor  one  must  have  run  af^r  with  ridicalous 
aniiety.  Seneca  adds  several  instances  of  the  servile  affecta* 
tion  of  Arruntius,  which  seem  much  like  those  we  once  had 
of  Johnson,  by  the  undiseerning  lierd  of  his  apes. 

One  cannot  but  smile  at  these  imitators  j  we  have  ab( 
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with  thetn.  In  the  days  of  Churchill,  every  month  produced 
an  effusion  which  tolerably  imitated  his  slovenly  vernitication, 
lis  course  invective,  and  his  careless  mediocrity, — but  the 
genius  remained  witii  the  English  Juvenal.  Stenie  had  his 
countless  multitude ;  and  in  Fielding's  time,  Tom  Jones  pro- 
ilueed  more  baatarda  in  wit  than  the  author  could  ever  suBpect. 
To  such  literary  echoes,  the  reply  of  Philip  of  Macedou  to 
one  who  prided  himself  ou  imitating  the  notes  of  the  night- 
ingale may  be  applied:  "I  pretia-  the  nightingale  herself!" 
Even  the  moiit  succeEsful  of  thia  imitating . tribe  must  be 
doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  Silius  Italiciu,  in  hia  cold  imita~ 
tion  of  Virgil,  and  Cawthorne  in  hia  empty  harmony  of 
Pope. 

To  0.11  these  imitators  J  must  apply  an  Arabian  anecdote. 
Ebn  Saad,  one  of  Mahomet's  amanuenses,  when  writing  what 
the  prophet  dictated,  cried  out  by  way  of  admiration — 
"Blesded  be  God,  the  best  Creator!"  Mahomet  approved  of 
the  eipressiou,  and  desired  him  to  write  those  words  down  as 
part  of  the  inspired  passage. — The  conBe([uenoe  was,  that  Ebn 
Saad  began  to  think  himself  as  great  a  prophet  as  his  master, 
and  took  upon  himpelf  to  imitate  the  Koran  according  to  hia 
fancy ;  but  the  imitator  got  himself  into  trouble,  and  only 
escaped  with  life  by  falling  on  his  knees,  and  solemnly  swearing- 
he  would  never  again  imitate  the  Koran,  for  which  he  WM 
sensible  God  had  never  created  him. 


CICEHO'S  PCNS; 

"  I  SHOULD,"  saya  Menage,  "  have  received  great  pleasure  tq  J 
have  conversed  with  Cicero,  had  I  lived  in  liis  time.  1I»  1 
must  have  been  a  man  very  agreeable  in  aonversation,  einosij 
even  Ciesar  carefully  collected  his  botis  mols.  Cicero  hB«B 
boasted  of  the  great  actions  he  has  done  for  his  country,  !»•  1 
cause  there  is  no  vanity  in  exulting  in  the  performance  of  ou9  I 
duties ;  but  he  has  not  boasted  that  he  was  the  most  elo*  1 
quent  orator  of  his  age,  though  he  certainly  was  ;  because  f 
nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  to  exult  in  our  iutcllectmi' 
jiowers," 

Whatever  were  the  hons  mats  of  Cicero,  of  which  few  hav«  J 
come  down  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  was  an  inveterate  I 
punster ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  ready  with  thent  1 
than  with  rejarteea.     He  said  to  a  senator,  who  was 
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of  a  tiiilor,  "Hem  ant  ietigUtt."  You  bave  touched  it 
sharply ;  aeu  meanB  HliarpnesB  as  well  as  the  point  of  a 
needle.  To  the  son  of  a  cook,  "  ego  quoque  iihijurefoKebo." 
The  ancienta  proDounccd  coce  and  qvoque  like  co-ke,  which 
alludes  to  the  Latin  eoeus,  cook,  besides  the  ambiguity  of 
jure,  which  applies  to  brot7i  or  law — Jos.  A  Sioilian  bus< 
pected  of  being  a  Jew,  attempted  to  get  tho  oauBs  of  Verres 
into  his  own  hands ;  Cicero,  who  knew  that  he  was  a  crea- 
ture of  the  great  culprit,  opposed  him,  observing  "  What  has 
a  Jew  to  do  with  swine's  flesh  F"  The  Bomans  called  a 
boar  pig  Verres.  I  regret  to  afford  a  respectable  authority 
for  foreusic  puns  ;  however,  to  have  degraded  his  adversaries 
by  such  petty  personahties,  only  proves  that  Cicero's  taste 
was  not  exquisite. 

There  is  something  very  original  in  Montaigne's  censure  of 
Cicero.     Cotton's  translation  is  admirable. 

"  Boldly  to  confess  the  truth,  hia  way  of  writing,  and  that 
of  all  other  long-winded  authors,  appears  to  me  very  tedious ; 
for  his  preface,  definitions,  divisions,  and  etymologies,  take  up 
the  greatest  part  of  his  work ;  whatever  there  is  of  life  and 
marrow,  is  smothered  and  lost  in  the  preparation.  When  I 
have  spent  an  hour  iu  reading  him,  which  is  a  great  deal  for 
me,  and  recollect  what  I  have  thence  extracted  of  juice  and 
substance,  for  the  most  part  I  find  nothing  but  wind :  for  be 
ia  not  yet  come  to  the  argmuents  that  serve  to  hia  purpose, 
and  the  reasons  that  should  properly  help  to  loose  the  knot  I 
would  untie.  For  me,  who  only  desired  to  become  more 
wise,  not  more  learned  or  eloquent,  these  logical  or  Aristo- 
telian disquisitions  of  poets  are  of  no  use.  I  look  for  good 
and  BoUd  reasons  at  the  first  dash.  I  am  for  discourses  that 
give  the  first  charge  into  tlie  heart  of  the  doubt ;  his  languish 
about  the  subject,  and  delay  our  espectation.  Those  are 
proper  for  the  schools,  for  the  bar,  and  for  the  pulpit,  where 
we  have  leisure  to  nod,  and  may  awake  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
after,  time  enough  to  find  again  the  thread  of  the  discourse. 
3t  is  necessary  to  speak  after  this  manner  to  judges,  whom  a 
man  has  a  design,  right  or  wrong,  to  incline  to  favour  his 
cause ;  to  children  and  common  people,  to  whom  a  man  must 
say  all  he  can.  I  woald  not  have  an  author  make  it  his 
business  to  render  me  attentive ;  or  that  he  should  cry  out 
fifty  times  O  get !  as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do. 

"  As  to  Cicero,  I  am  of  the  common  opinion  that,  learning 
excepted,  he  had  no  great  natural  parts.    He  was  a  g 
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Citizen,  of  on  affable  nature,  9a  all  fat  heavy  men — (yro*  irf 
gau3senr»  are  thu  worde  in  the  origioal,  meaning  perhaps 
broad  jokers,  for  Cicero  was  not  fat) — such  as  he  was,  uiually 
are  ;  bat  given  to  ease,  and  had  a  miglity  share  of  vauity  atid 
ambition,  Neither  do  1  know  how  to  excuse  him  for  t:iink 
ing  his  poetry  lit  to  he  published.  'Tis  no  ^reat  imperfectioi 
to  write  ill  rerwa ;  but  it  ii  an  imperfection  not  to  he  able  U 
judge  how  unworthy  bad  verses  were  of  the  glory  of  hi 
name.  For  what  conceme  his  eloquence,  that  is  totally  out; 
of  comparison,  and  I  believe  will  uever  be  ei^imlled." 
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IBETA.OE,  being  the  entrance  to  a  hook,  should  invite  by.ila 
jauty.  An  elegant  porch  announces  the  splendour  of  the 
interior.  I  have  observed  that  ordinary  readers  skip  over 
these  little  elaborate  compositions.  The  ladies  consider  them 
as  so  many  pages  lost,  which  might  better  be  employed  in 
the  addition  of  a  picturesque  scene,  or  a  teuder  letter  to  their 
novels.  For  my  part  I  always  gather  amusement  from  a 
preface,  he  it  awkwardly  or  skilfully  written ;  for  dulness,  or 
impertinence,  may  raise  a  laugh  for  a  page  or  two.  Apreface 
is  frequently  a  superior  composition  to  the  work  itself:  for, 
long  before  the  days  of  Johnson,  it  had  been  a  custom  for 
many  authors  to  solicit  for  this  department  of  their  work  the 
ornamental  contribution  of  a  man  of  genius,  Cioero  telL*  his 
friend  Atticus,  that  he  had  a  volume  of  prefaces  or  introduc- 
tions always  ready  by  him  to  be  used  as  circumstances  i-e- 
quired,  These  must  have  been  like  our  periodical  essays. 
A  good  preface  ia  as  essential  to  put  the  reader  into  good 
humour,  as  a  good  prologue  is  to  a  play,  or  a  fine  symphony 
to  au  opera,  containing  wmetbing  analogous  to  the  work 
itself;  so  that  we  may  feel  its  want  as  a  desire  not  elsewhere 
to  he  gratified.  The  Italians  call  the  preface  La  saha  del 
libro,  the  sauce  of  the  book,  and  if  well  seasoned  it  creates  an 
appetite  in  the  reader  to  devour  the  book  itself.  A  prefaifl 
badly  composed  prejudices  the  reader  against  the  work 
Authors  are  not  equally  fortunate  in  these  little  introduc- 
tions ;  some  can  compose  volumes  more  skilfully  than  pra? 
faces,  and  others  can  finish  a  preface  who  could  never  ba 
capable  of  finishing  a  book. 

On  a  very  elegant  preface  prefised  to  an  ill-written  book,  it 
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was  observed  that  they  ought  never  to  have  come  toffethtr; 
but  B,  sarcastic  nit  retuarlied  that  he  considered  Buch  mar- 
riagea  were  allowahle,  for  they  were  not  of  kin. 

Id  prefaces  an  affected  haughtiness  or  an  afi'ected  humilitj 
are  alike  despicable.  There  is  a  dedcient  dignity  in  Bobert- 
son's ;  but  the  haughtiness  is  now  to  our  purpose.  Thia  ia 
called  by  the  French,  "  la  morque  UUiraire,"  the  surly  pom- 
posity of  literature.  It  ih  sometiraeB  used  by  writers  who 
have  succeeded  in  their  first  work,  while  the  failure  of  their 
subsequent  productionB  appears  to  have  given  them  a  literary 
hypochondriasm.  Dr.  Armstrong,  after  his  classical  poem, 
never  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  public  for  not  relishing 
his  barren  labours.  In  the  preface  to  his  lively  "  Sketches" 
he  tells  ua,  "  he  could  give  them  much  bolder  strokes  as  well 
as  more  delicate  touches,  but  that  he  dreads  the  danger  of 
writing  too  toell,  and  feels  the  value  of  his  own  labour  too 
sensihly  to  bestow  it  upon  the  mobility."  This  is  pure  n 
compared  to  the  gall  in  the  preface  to  his  poems.  There 
tells  us,  "  that  at  last  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect 
them  !  What  he  has  destroyed  would,  probably  enough,  have 
been  better  received  by  the  great  majority  of  readers.  But 
he  has  always  mosi  heartily  despised  their  opinion."  These 
prefaces  remind  one  of  the  prologi  galeati,  prefaces  with  a 
helmet !  as  St.  Jerome  entitles  the  one  to  his  Version  of  the 
Scriptures.  These  armed  prefaces  were  Ibrmerjy  very  ci 
mon  in  the  age  of  literary  controversy ;  for  half  the  business 
of  an  author  consisted  then,  either  in  replymg,  or  anticipating 
a  reply,  to  the  attacks  of  his  opponent. 

Prefaces  ought  to  be  dated  ;  as  these  become,  after  a  series  of 
editions,  leading  and  useful  circumstances  in  literary  history. 

Fuller  with  quaint  humour  observes  on  Isdjsses^ — "  An 
IiTDKE  is  a  necessary  iraplement,  and  no  impediment  of  a  book, 
except  in  the  same  sense  wherein  the  carriages  of  an  army  are 
termed  Impedimenta.  Without  this,  a  large  author  is  but  a 
labyrinth  without  a  clue  to  direct  the  reader  therein.  I  con- 
fess there  ia  a  lazy  kind  of  learning  which  is  only  Indieal; 
when  scholars  (like  adders  which  only  bite  the  horse's  heels) 
nibble  but  at  the  tables,  which  are  calces  Uhrorum,  neglecting 
the  body  of  the  book.  But  though  the  idle  deserve  no 
crutches  (let  not  n  staff  be  used  by  them,  but  on  them), 
pity  it  is  the  weary  should  be  denied  the  beneflt  thereof, 
and  industrious  scholars  prohibited  the  accommodation  of  a 
index,  most  used  by  those  who  most  pretend  to  cgntei 
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There  is  some  probability  that  this  art  originated  ii 
where  it  wau  practised  long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe. 
Some  European  traveller  might  have  imported,  the  hint.* 
That  the  Romans  did  not  practise  the  art  of  printing  cannot 
but  excite  our  astonishment,  since  they  actually  used  it, 
unconscious  of  their  rich  possession.  I  have  seen  Roman 
stereotypes,  or  immoveable  printing  types,  with  which  they 
stamped  their  pottery, t  How  in  daily  practising  the  art, 
though  confined  to  this  object,  it  did  not  occur  to  so  ingenious 
a  people  to  print  their  literary  works,  is  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.  Did  the  wise  and  grave  senate  dread  those 
inconveniences  which  attend  its  indiscrimii)at«  use  P  Or  uef- 
baps  they  did  not  care  to  deprive  so  large  u  body  of  scribes 
of  their  business.  !Not  a  hint  of  the  art  itself  appears  in 
their  writings. 

When  first  the  art  of  printing  was  diacoyered,  they  only 
made  use  of  one  side  of  a  leaf;  they  had  not  yet  found  out 
the  expedient  of  impressing  the  other.  Afterwards  they 
thought  of  pasting  the  blunlc  sides,  wiiicb  made  tliem  appear 
like  one  leaf.  Their  blocks  were  made  of  soft  woods,  and 
their  letters  were  carved ;  but  frequently  breaking,  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  carving  and  gluing  new  letters 
suggested  our  moveable  types,  which  have  produued  an  almost 
miraculous  celerity  in  this  art.  The  modern  stereotype,  con- 
sisting of  entire  pages  in  solid  blocks  of  metal,  and,  not  being 
liable  to  break  like  the  soft  wood  at  first  used,  has  been  profit' 
ably  employed  for  works  which  require  to  be  frequently 
reprinted.  Printing  in  carved  blocks  of  wood  must  have 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  universal  knowledge :  for  one 

*  China  is  ilie  atronghold  where  sntiqnariaa  coatroveray  rests.  Beateo 
in  aEExing  the  origin  of  luij  ut  elsewhere,  the  coatroTersiBliat  enshrines 
bimself  vithin  the  Great  Wall,  &Dd  is  Bllaned  to  repose  in  peace.  Oppa- 
nenU,  like  Arabs,  give  up  the  cliase  when  these  gates  close,  though  pos- 
rably  with  ns  little  reason  ns  the  children  of  the  desert  evines  when  Che; 
quietly  anceumb  to  nny  slight  defence. 

t  The;  are  small  aquare  blocks  af  metal,  with  the  name  in  raissd 
lettera  witlun  a  border,  precisel;  similar  to  those  used  b;  the  moilem 
printer.  Sometimes  the  stamp  was  ronnd,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  foot  or 
hand,  with  the  potter'a  name  in  the  centre.  The;  were  in  oooa' 
fur  impreaaing  the  c!»;-worltB  wbicli  supplieil  tlie  wants  of  a  Roma 
{■old.  The  liei  of  pottera'  marks  fuuod  upon  fcagmenta  diacoyered  ii 
■lone  amonats  to  several  hundreds. 
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Bet  of  types  could  only  have  produced  one  work,  whereu  i# 
now  aerves  for  hundreds. 

When  their  editions  were  intended  to  be  curious,  (h«7 
omitted  to  print  the  initial  letter  of  a  chapter:  theyl^thst 
blank  space  to  be  painted  or  illuminated,  to  the  fancy  of  the 
purchaser,  Suveral  ancient  volumeB  of  these  early  times  have 
been  found  where  thecie  letters  are  wanting,  as  they  neglected 
to  have  them  painted. 

The  initial  carved  letter,  which  is  generally  a  fine  wood-cut, 
among  our  printed  hooka,  is  evidently  a  remains  or  imitation 
of  these  omamenta.*  Among  the  very  earliest  books  printed, 
which  were  religious,  the  Poor  Man's  Bible  has  wooden  cuta 
in  a  coarse  style,  without  the  least  shadowing  or  crossing  of 
strokes,  and  these  they  inelegantly  daubed  over  with  broad 
colours,  which  they  termed  illuminating,  and  sold  at  a  cheap' 
rate  to  those  who  could  not  ailbrd  to  purchase  costly  missals 
elegantly  written  and  painted  on  vellum.  Specimens  of  these 
rude  efforts  of  illuminated  prints  may  he  seen  in  Strutt's 
Dictionary  of  Engravers.  The  Bodleian  library  possesses  the 
origin  als.f 

•  Another  reaaon  for  the  oroisaioii  of  a,  groat  initial  a  grven.  There 
was  diffiooltj  ia  obtaining  Bnoh  snriphed  letters  bj  engraving  as  were  uied 
in  mannecripts  ;  and  there  waa  at  this  time  a,  large  number  uf  profemional 
Beribes,  whoae  intereata  were  in  sunie  degree  cuDsidered  b;  the  printer. 
Heaue  we  £nd  in  earl;  books  a  large  space  left  to  be  filled  in  by  tbe  hand 
of  theamibe  with  the  proper  letter  indimted  bj  a  amiU  type  lett«r  placod  la 
the  midat.  The  famoua  Pialter  printed  by  Faust  and  Bcheffcr,  at  Menli, 
in  14  97,  is  the  first  book  having  larjta  initial  letCera  printed  iiredand  blna 
inks,  in  imitation  of  the  handwork  of  the  old  oaligiaphen. 

1"  The  firitiith  Muaenm  now  posaesBee  a.  remarkably  fine  aeriea  of  thOBO 
early  works.  They  originated  in  the  large  sheet  wobdcuta,  or  "broad- 
Bidea,"  representing  saints,  or  scenes  from  saintly  legenda,  used  by  the 
elergy  as  presents  to  the  paaaanlry  or  pilgrims  to  certain  slirines— a  eua- 
tom  retained  npon  the  Continent  to  the  present  Ume  ;  such  onta  exhitutinf; 
little  adrance  in  art  aince  the  daya  of  their  origin,  being  almoat  na  rade, 
and  daubed  in  a  similar  way  witli  coarse  colour.  One  ancient  cut  of  this 
kind  in  the  firitinb  Museum,  representing  the  SaTiour  branght  befon 
Pilate,  resembles  in  style  the  pea-drawinga  in  manascripta  of  the  fonr- 
teentb  century.  Another  eihibita  the  aaien  atagea  of  homan  lite,  with 
the  wheel  of  furtiine  in  the  centre.  Another  is  an  emblematic  representa- 
tion uf  tlie  Tower  of  Sapience,  each  stone  formed  of  some  mental  qnaiifica- 
tion.  When  books  ware  formed,  a  large  series  of  such  cuts  included  pio- 
tnres  and  type  in  each  page,  and  in  one  piece.  The  so-called  Poor  Man's 
Bible  (an  eiideutly  erroneous  term  for  it,  the  invenUon  of  a  bibliographer 
uf  the  last  century)  was  one  uf  these,  and  consista  of  a  series  of  pictures 
from  Scripture  history,  with  brief  explanations.  It  was  most  probably 
preceded  by  the  block  books  known  as  the  ApoealypK  iij  St.  Snlok,  tiif 
Citntico  Canlicin-uni,  and  the  ^  rs  J/fmomniJi. 
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Id  the  productions  of  early  printing  may  be  ilistingui 
the  various  spknilid  editions  of  Primers,  or  Prai/er-booi^  I 
Xlieee  were  embellialied  with  cuts  finished  in  a  most  elegani  I 
taste :  many  of  them  were  grotesque  or  ohscenc.      In  one  of '■ 
them  an  angel  is  reproaented  crowning  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
God  the  Father  himself  assisting'  at  the  ceremony.     Some- 
times St.  Miehael  is  overcouiing  Satan;    and  Bometimes  St. 
Anthony  is  attacked  by  various  devib  of  most  clumsy  forma 
—not  of  the  grotesiiue  and  limber  family  of  Callot ! 

Printing  was  gradu^y  practised  throughout  Europe  from 
the  year  1440  to  1500.  Carion  and  his  successor  Wynkyn 
Ae  Worde  were  our  own  earliest  printers.  Caiton  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  who,  in  146*,  being  sent  by  Edward  IV. 
to  negotiate  a  eommeroial  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
returned  to  his  country  with  this  invaluable  art.  Kotwith- 
ftanding  his  mercantile  habits,  he  possessed  a.  literary  taste, 
and  his  firet  work  was  a  translation  from  a  French  historical 
miacellany.* 

The  tradition  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus  was  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  odd  circumstance  in  which  the  Bibles 
of  the  first  printer.  Fust,  appeared  to  the  world;  but  if  Dr. 
Faustus  and  Faustus  the  printer  are  two  different  persons, 
the  tradition  Ix'aomes  suspicious,  though,  in  some  respects,  it 
has  a  foundation  in  truth.  When  Fust  had  discovered  this 
new  art,  and  printed  off  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of 
the  Bible  to  imitate  those  which  were  commonly  sold  as 
MSS,,  he  undertook  the  sale  of  them  at  Paris.  It  was  his 
interest  to  conceal  tjiis  discovery,  and  to  pass  off  his  printed 
copies  for  M8S.  But,  enabled  to  sell  his  Bibles  at  sixty 
crowns,  while  the  other  scribes  demanded  five  hundred,  this 
raised  universal  astonishment ;  and  still  more  when  he  pro- 
duced copies  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  even  lowered 
hia  price.  The  uuiibrmity  of  the  copies  increased  the  wonder. 
Informations  were  given  in  to  the  magistrates  against  hint  as 
a  magician  ;  and  in  searching  his  lodgings  a  great  number  ot' 
copies  were  found.      The  red  ink,  and  Fust's  red  iuk  is  pecu- 

"  Thifl  was  Raonl  le  Fevre'a  Reeueil  dei  HUtoira  de  Troye,  a  fanciful 
compilatioo  uf  athentares,  in  vbich  tbe  homes  of  Lddqait;  perfnrm  tbs 
nrM  of  the  jirtoj:  ehevalieri  of  tbe  middla  ages.  It  was  "  ended  in  tlU'l 
Bat}  City  of  Culen,"  in  September,  HTl.  The  first  book  printed  bj  hil 
in  SoslKDdwta  The  Game  and  Plai/s  of  IhtChegte,  in  Murch,  1474.  ' 
U  k  Gudfiil  mDmliiation  of  tlis  gams,  abaDnding  with  quuiat  old  '  ~  ~ 
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liarly  brilliant,  wLich  embellished  his  copies,  was  said  to  be 
hia  blood ;  and  it  was  Bolemiily  adjudged  that  he  wa 
'league  with  the  lufemaU.  Fust  at  length  was  obliged,  to 
save  himself  from  a  bantire,  to  reveal  his  art  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  who  discharged  bim  from  all  proBecution  in 
congideratiou  of  the  wonderful  iovention. 

Whea  the  art  of  printing  waa  established,  it  becEune  the 
gloTj  of  the  learned  to  bo  correotom  of  the  press  to  eminent 
printers.  Physicians,  lawyers,  and  bishops  themselTea  o 
pied  this  department.  The  printers  then  added  frequently  to 
their  names  those  of  the  correctors  of  the  press  ;  and  editions 
were  then  valued  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  eorreetor. 

The^ncea  of  books  in  these  times  were  considered  as  ta 
object  worthy  of  the  animadversions  of  the  highest  povrera. 
This  anxiety  in  favour  of  the  studious  appears  from  a  privilege 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  Aldus  Manutius  for  printing  Varro,  dated 
1553,  signed  Cardinal  Bembo.  Aldus  is  exhorted  to  put  a, 
moderate  price  on  the  work,  lest  the  Pope  should  withdraw 
his  privilege,  and  accord  it  to  others. 

!^bert  Stephens,  one  of  the  early  printers,  surpassed  i 
correctness  those  who  exercised  the  same  profession.* 

To  render  his  editions  immaculate,  he  hung  up  the  proofs 
in  public  places,  and  generously  recompensed  those  who  were 
BO  fortunate  as  to  detect  any  errata. 

Plantin,  though  a  learned  man,  is  more  famous  m  a  printer. 
His  printing-office  waa  one  of  the  wonders  of  Europe.     This 

*  Boberb  Stephens  vae  tlie  moBt  celebrated  of  a  family  reaowned 
tlirough  EBTeral  geDentJona  in  the  bktflr;  of  printing.  The  first  of  Iha 
dynasty,  Henry  EsCienne,  vho,  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  i^e,  laUnized  hia  Tisme, 
woB  bum  in  Foria,  in  1470,  and  crimmsnoed  printing  there  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  tbe  sixteenth  ceatary.  Hia  three  xona— FranciB,  Oohert,  and 
Cbarlea— Here  all  renowned  printers  and  scholoia  ;  Bchert  the  moat  cele- 
brated for  tbe  coFrectness  and  beauty  of  hia  vot\.  His  Latin  Bible  of 
1632  made  for  l"i"  a  great  repotation  ;  and  he  was  appointed  printer  b 
Francis  I.  A  new  edition  of  his  Bible,  in  1516,  brought  him  into  traabte 
with  the  formidable  duotura  of  the  Sorbaune,  and  he  nltimatoly  left  Paris 
for  GeoevK,  where  be  set  up  a  printing-office,  which  soon  becaine  famo 
He  died  in  1559.  He  was  the  author  of  some  learned  works,  am 
printer  wboBe  Uboars  in  the  "  noble  art"  have  never  been  eicelled. 
left  two  sons — Henry  and  Bobert — alto  remarkable  ae  learned  printere; 
and  they  both  had  sons  who  followed  the  liame  porsnils.  There  is  not 
one  of  thia  lai^e  fkmily  without  honourable  reeognitinn  for  laboor  and 
knowledge,  and  in  their  wires  and  daughters  they  found  learned  aeuataati. 
Chalmers  aays — "  They  were  at  once  the  ornBment  and  reproach  uf  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  They  were  all  men  of  great  learning,  all  e; 
sive  beoefactoia  to  lilerature,  and  all  pciB«cnt«d  or  onfottunate.l' 
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grand  building  was  tliechlef  ornament  of  tbe  city  of  Antwerp. 
Magnificent  in  its  Btructure,  it  presented  to  the  spectator  a 
countless  number  of  presses,  characters  of  all  figures  and  all 
eizes,  matrixes  to  cast  letters,  and  all  other  printing  materials; 
which  Baillet  assures  ne  amounted  t>o  immense  siiihb* 

In  Italy,  tlie  three  Manutii  were  more  solicitous  of  correct- 
ness and  Uhistrationa  than  of  the  beauty  of  their  printing'. 
They  were  arabitioua  of  the  character  of  the  acholar,  not  of 
the  printer. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  publishers  are  not  lite- 
rary men,  able  to  fonu  their  own  critical  decisions.  Among 
the  learned  printers  formerly,  a  book  was  valued  because  it 
came  Irom  the  presses  of  an  Aldua  or  a  Stephens ;  and  even 
in  our  own  time  the  names  of  ISowyer  and  Dodalej  sanctioned 
a  work.  Pelisson,  in  hie  history  of  the  tVench  Academy, 
mentions  that  Camusat  was  selected  as  their  bookseller,  &odi 
bis  reputation  for  pubhshing  only  valuable  works.  "  He  was 
a  man  of  some  literature  and  good  senae,  and  i-arely  printed 
an  indifferent  work  ;  and  when  we  were  young  I  recollect 
that  we  always  made  it  a  rule  to  purchase  bis  publications. 
His  name  was  a  teat  of  the  goodness  of  the  work."  A  puh- 
lisber  of  this  character  would  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the 
literary  world :  at  home  he  would  induce  a  number  of  inge- 
nious men  to  become  authors,  fur  it  would  be  honoiu^ble  to 
be  inscribed  in  his  catalogue ;  and  it  would  be  a  direction  fur 
the  continental  reader. 

So  valuable  a  union  of  learising  and  printing  did  not,  un- 
fortunately, last.  The  printers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
became  less  charmed  with  glory  than  with  gain.  Their  cor- 
rectors and  their  letters  evinced  as  little  delicacy  of  choice. 

The  invention  of  what  is  now  called  the  Italic  letter  in 
printing  was  made  by  Aldus  Manutius,  to  whom  learning  owes 

*  FlantiD'a  office  is  BtLU  eiietiiig  in  Antwerp,  SDrl  is  one  of  the  moat 
interesCiiig  plBfea  in  th^it  intfreatinjt  city.  It  is  sa  ULrefall;  preserved,  that 
its  qosdranglo  was  BaaignHl  to  the  soldierj  in  llie  last  great  revolution,  lo 
praraot  &n;  hoatile  iacniBion  and  damage.  It  ia  a  lonely  boilding,  in 
wbieb.  (be  old  office,  Hith  ila  preseeB  and  printing  material,  still  remaiaa 
ia  vhaa  deserted  b;  the  last  wcrkmnn.  The  abeels  of  tbo  la^t  books 
printod  there  are  atill  ipng  on  the  tables  ;  snd  in  the  presaea  and  drawers 
aieliimdredBof  the  wDiHlcul^and  copperplates  nsed  by  Flaatin  for  the  books 
that  made  hia  office  renowned  Ihruughuut  Europe.  In  the  quadrangle  ore 
huta  o(  bimaelf  and  his  eueceusotB,  the  Morels,  and  the  Bcholara  who  were 
oonneoted  with  them,     Plautin's  own  roum  seems  to  nant  only  hia  pre- 

Eperfacl  the  scene.    The  furniture  and  Httinga,  the  q.uaint  deooia- 
ds  the  imagmatiua  imenaibly  back  to  the  daya  of  Charles  T. 
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much.  He  observed  the  many  inconveniences  resulting  bom 
tlie  vast  number  of  abbreviations,  which  M'cre  then  so  Irequent 
among  the  printera,  that  a  book  was  difficult  to  undemtand; 
a.  trtatise  was  actuiilly  written  on  the  art  of  reading  a  printed 
book,  and  this  addrt^ssed  to  the  learned !  He  contrived  an 
expedient,  by  which  theae  abbreviations  might  be  entirely  got 
rid  of,  and  yet  books  sufler  little  increase  in  bulk.  This  he 
effected  by  introducing  what  is  now  called  the  Italic  letter, 
though  it  formerly  was  diatinguished  by  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor, and  called  the  Aldine. 

ESKATA. 
Bksidts  the  ordinary  errata,  which  happen  in  printing  a 
work,  others  have  been  purposely  committed,  that  the  errata 
may  contain  what  is  not  permitted  to  appear  iu  the  body  of 
the  work.  Wherever  the  Inquisition  had  any  power,  parti* 
cularlyat  Rome,  it  was  not  ajlowedtoemploy  the  word  _^wm, 
or  fata,  in  any  book.  An  author,  desirous  of  using  the  latter 
word,  adroitly  invented  this  scheme;  he  had  printed  in  his 
book  facia,  and,  in  the  errata,  he  put,  "For  facta,  read 
fata." 

Rcarron  has  done  the  same  thing  on  another  occasion.  He 
had  composed  some  verses,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed 
this  dedication — A  Ouillemelte,  Ckienne  de  ma  Sieur;  but 
having  a  quarrel  with  his  sister,  he  maliciously  put  into  the 
errata,  "  Instead  of  Ckienne  de  ma  Stsur,  read  ma  C/uenne  de 

Lally,  at  the  close  of  a  bad  prologue  said,  the  word  j!n  du 
prologue  was  an  erratum,  it  should  have  been  Ji  du  pro- 
logue I 

In  a  book,  there  was  printed,  le  docte  Morel.  A  wag  put 
into  the  errata,  "  For  le  docte  Morel,  read  le  Docleur  Morel." 
This  Morel  was  not  the  first  docleur  not  docte. 

When  a  fanatic  published  a  mystical  work  full  of  unintelli- 
gible raptures,  and  which  he  entitled  Lee  Dilieeg  de  VMJgprit, 
it  was  proposed  to  print  in  his  errata,  "  For  Selieet  read 
JXlires." 

The  author  of  an  idle  and  imperfect  book  ended  with  the 
usual  phrase  of  cetera  desideranlur,  one  altered  it,  Non 
desiderantur  ied  deaunt;  ''  The  rest  is  wanting,  but  not 
wanted." 

At  the  close  of  a  silly  book,  the  author  as  usual  printed  the 


1  FmiB. — A  wit  put  this  among  the  errata,  with  thi*  | 
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lathe  year  1561  was  printed  aworlt,  entitled  "the  Anatomy 
of  ttie  MadE."  It  ia  a  thin  ootavo,  of  172  p^es,  and  it  is 
aecoinpanied  by  an  Errata  of  15  pages !  The  editor,  a  pious 
moiili,  informs  us  that  a  very  serious  reason  induced  him  to 
undertake  this  tnek :  for  it  is,  says  he,  to  forestal  the  artifice* 
of  Satan.  He  supposes  that  the  Devil,  to  ruin  the  fruit  of 
this  work,  employed  two  very  malicious  frauds:  the  first  be- 
fore it  was  printed,  by  drenching  the  MS.  in  a  kennel,  and 
having  reduced  it  to  a  most  pitiable  state,  rendered  several 
purts  illegible :  the  second,  in  obUging  the  printers  to  coaimifc.  J 
such  numerous  blunders,  never  yet  equalled  in  so  small  a  work.  1 
To  combat  this  double  machination  of  Satan  he  was  obliged 
carefully  to  re-peruse  the  work,  and  to  form  this  singular  list 
of  the  blunders  of  printers  under  the  influence  of  Satan,  All 
this  he  relates  in  an  advertisement  preHxed  to  the  Errata. 

A  furious  controversy  raged  between  two  famous  scholars 
from  averylaftgbable  but  accidental  ,Erra/uffi,  and  threatened 
Bcrious  consequences  to  one  of  the  parties.  Flavigny  wrote 
two  letters,  criticising  rather  freely  a  polyglot  Bible  edited  by 
Abraham  EcchellensiB.  As  this  learned  editor  had  sometimes 
censured  the  labours  of  a  friend  of  Flavigny,  this  latter  applied 
to  him  the  third  and  fifth  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  he  printed  in  Latin.  Ver  3.  Q-itid  vide»  fea- 
tacofn  in  ocEiaJrafrU  tut,  el  trabem  in  ooitlo  tuo  non  vtdes? 
Ver.  5.  EJice  primum  trabem  de  ocuLO  (bo,  et  tunc  videhia 
ejicere/esliioam  de  ocvLO  /ralris  tui.  Ecchellensis  opens  his 
reply  by  accusing  Flavigny  of  an  enormous  crime  committed 
in  this  passage ;  attempting  to  correct  the  sacred  text  of  the 
Evangehst,  and  daring  to  reject  a  word,  while  he  supplied  its 
place  by  another  as  impious  as  obscene!  This  crime,  esa^»e- 
rated  with  all  the  virulence  of  an  angry  declaimer,  closes  with 
a  dreadful  accusation,  Flavigny's  morals  are  attacked,  and 
his  reputation  overturned  by  a  horrid  imputation.  Tet  all 
this  terrible  reproach  is  only  founded  on  an  Erratum!  The 
whole  arose  from  the  printer  having  ni3gligeut!y  suffered  the 
^nl  letter  of  the  word  Ocalo  to  have  dropped  from  the  form 
when  he  happened  to  touch  a  line  with  his  finger,  which  did 

it  stand  straight !     He  published  another  letter  to  do  away 
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ibe  imputation  of  Ecchellensia ;  but  thirty  years  afterwards 
iiia  rage  against  the  oeghgent  printer  was  not  Kttinguiahed.; 
^he  wits  were  always  reminding  him  of  it. 

Of  all  literary  blunders  none  equalled  tbat  of  the  edition  of 
the  Vulgate,  by  Sixtua  V.  His  Holiness  carefully  superintended, 
every  slieet  as  it  passed  through  the  press;  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  world,  the  work  remained  without  a  rival — it 
Bwarmed  with  errata  I  A  multitude  of  scraps  were  printed  to 
paste  over  the  erroneous  passagee,  in  order  to  give  the  tma 
text.  The  book  make?  a  whimsical  appearance  with  these 
patches ;  and  the  heretics  exulted  in  this  demonstration  of 
papal  infallibility!  The  copies  were  called  in,  and  violent  at- 
tempts made  to  suppress  it ;  a  few  still  remain  for  the  rapturen 
of  the  biblical  collectors  ;  not  long  ago  the  biblii  of  Sixtus  T. 
fetched  above  siity  guineaa^not  too  much  for  a  mere  book  of 
blunders!  The  world  was  highly  amused  at  the  bull  of  the 
editorial  Pope  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  which  excommu* 
nicates  all  printers  who  in  reprinting  the  work  should  make 
any  alteration  in  the  text ! 

In  the  version  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  into  the  Ethiopic 
language,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  errors,  th^  editors  allege 
a  good-humoured  reaaon^ — "  They  who  printed  the  work  could 
not  read,  and  we  could  not  print ;  they  helped  us,  ajid  we 
helped  them,  as  the  blind  helps  the  blind." 

A  printer's  widow  in  Germany,  while  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  printing  at  her  house,  one  nig-ht  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  stealing  into  the  office,  to  alter  that  sentence  of  sub- 
jection to  her  husband,  pronounced  upon  Eve  in  Genesis, 
chap.  3,  V.  16.  She  took  out  the  two  first  letters  of  the  word 
Hekk,  and  substituted  Na  in  their  place,  thus  altering  the 
sentence  from  "  and  he  shall  be  thy  Lohb"  (flerr),  to  "  and 
he  shall  be  thy  Fool"  (^Narr).  It  is  said  her  life  paid  for 
this  intentional  erratum  -,  and  that  some  secreted  copies  of 
this  edition  have  been  bought  up  at  enormous  prices. 

We  have  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  known  by  the  name  of 
The  Vinegar  Bible;  from  the  erratum  in  the  title  to  the 
20th  chap,  of  St.  Luke,  in  which  "  Parable  of  the  Vineyard," 
is  printed,  "Parable  of  the  Vinegar."  It  was  printed  in 
1717,  at  the  Clarendon  press, 

We  have  had  another,  where  "  Thou  sbalt  commit  adul- 
tery" was  printed,  omitting  the  negation ;  which  occasioned 
the  archbishop  to  lay  one  of  the  heaviest  penalties  on  the 
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Company  of  Stationers  that  was  ever  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  literary  history.* 

Herhert  Crofb  used  to  complain  of  the  incorrectness  of  our 
English  classics,  as  reprinted  by  the  booksellers.  It  is  evi- 
dent some  stupid  printer  often  changes  a  whole  text  in- 
tentionally. The  fiue  description  by  Akenside  of  the  Pan- 
theon, "SEVEHELT  great,"  not  bemg  understood  by  the 
blockhead,  was  printed  serenely  great,  Swifb*s  own  edition 
of  "The  City  Shower,"  has  "old  aches  throb."  Aches  is 
two  syllables,  but  modem  printers,  who  had  lost  the  right 
pronunciation,  have  aches  as  one  syllable ;  and  then,  to  com- 
plete the  metre,  have  foisted  in  "  aches  will  throb."  Thus 
what  the  poet  and  the  linguist  wish  to  preserve  is  altered^ 
and  finally  lost.f 

It  appears  by  a  calculation  made  by  the  printer  of  Steevens's 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  that  every  octavo  page  of  that  work, 
text  and  notes,  contains  2680  distinct  pieces  of  metal ;  which 
in  a  sheet  amount  to  42,880 — ^the  misplacing  of  any  one  of 
which  would  inevitably  cause  a  blunder  I  With  this  curious 
fact  before  us,  the  accurate  state  of  our  printing,  in  general, 
is  to  be  admired,  and  errata  ought  more  freely  to  be  pardoned 
thian  the  fastidious  minuteness  of  the  insect  eye  of  certain 
critics  has  allowed. 

Whether  such  a  miracle  as  an  immaculate  edition  of  a 
classical  author  does  exist,  I  have  never  learnt;  but  an  attempt 

*  It  abounded  with  other  errors,  and  was  po  rigidly  suppressed,  that  a 
▼ell-known  collector  was  thirty  years  endeayouring  inefifectually  to  ohtain 
a  copy.     One  has  recently  been  added  to  the  British  Museum  collection. 

f  A  good  example  occurs  in  Hudibrcu  (Part  ill.  canto  2,  line  407), 
▼here  persons  are  mentioned  who 

'*  Can  by  their  pangs  and  aches  find 
All  turns  and  changes  of  the  wind." 

The  rhythm  here  demands  the  dissyllable  a-chest  as  used  by  the  older 
writers,  Shakspeare  particularly,  who,  in  his  Tempest,  makes  Prospero 
jbhreat^  Calibiui — 

'*  If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches;  make  thee  roar 
\       That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din." 

John  Eemble  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  using  this  word  in  this  instance 
as  a  dissyllable,  but  it  was  so  unusual  to  his  audiences  that  it  excited 
ridicule ;  and  during  the  O.P.  row,  a  medal  was  struck,  representing  him 
as  manager,  enduring  the  din  of  cat-calls,  trumpets,  and  rattles,  and  ex- 
claiming, **0h  !  my  head  aitckesT* 
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has  b<vn  made  to  obtain  this  glorioue  ein^larity — and  wtt 
as  nearly  realised  as  is  perhaps  possible  in  the  magnificent 
edition  of  0<  Lusiadas  of  Camoens,  by  Dom  Joze  Souza,  in 
1817.  This  amateur  spared  no  prodigality  of  coat  and  labour, 
and  flattered  himself,  that  by  the  assiatance  of  Didot,  not  a 
single  typographical  error  should  be  found  in  that  splendid 
Tolame.  But  an  error  wad  afterwards  discovered  in  some  of 
the  copies,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Luai- 
tano  having  got  misplaced  during  the  working  of  one  of  the 
sheets.  It  must  fae  confessed  that  this  was  an  accident 
or  mvsfQTttine^-ra.i\iei  than  an  Erratum  I 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  complaints  on  ESBA.TA.  is  that 
of  Edw.  Leigh,  appended  to  his  curiona  treatise  on  "  Religion 
and  Learning."  It  consists  of  two  folio  pages,  in  a  very 
minute  character,  and  ejbibits  an  incalculable  number  of 
printers'  blunders,  "We  have  not,"  he  says,  "Plantin  nor 
Stephens  amongst  us ;  and  it  is  no  eoity  tafk  to  specify  the 
chiefesb  errata;  false  interpunctiona there  are  too  many;  here 
a  letter  wanting,  there  a  letter  too  much ;  a  syllable  too  much, 
one  letter  for  another ;  words  parted  where  they  should  be 
joined;  words  joined  which  should  be  severed;  words  mis- 
placed ;  chronolt^ical  mistakes,"  Jte.  This  unfortunate  folio 
was  printed  in  16136.  Are  we  to  infer,  by  such,  frequent  com- 
plaints of  the  authors  of  that  day,  that  either  they  did  not 
receive  proofs  i'rom  the  printers,  or  that  the  printers  never 
attended  to  the  corrected  proofs  ?  Each  single  erratum  seems 
to  have  been  felt  as  a  stab  to  the  literary  feelings  of  the  poor 
Butlior ! 


ATJTnoRs  have  too  frequently  received  ill  treatment  even  from 
thosfi  to  whom  they  dedicated  their  works. 

Some  who  felt  hurt  at  the  shameless  treatment  of  such 
motk  MjEcenasea  have  observed  that  no  writer  should  dedi- 
cate his  works  but  to  his  friensb,  as  was  practised  by  the 
ancients,  who  usually  addressed  those  who  had  solicited  tbeir 
labours,  or  animated  their  progress.  Theodosius  Gaza  had 
no  other  recompense  for  having  inscribed  to  Sixtus  IV,  his 
translation  of  the  book  of  Aristotle  on  the  Nature  of  Animals, 
than  the  price  of  the  binding,  which  this  charitable  father  of 
the  church  munificently  bestowed  upon  him. 

Theocritus  fills  his  Idylliums  with  loud  complaints  of  the 
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neglect  of  his  patrons;  and  Tasso  was  as  little  successrul  vJM 
Ills  dedii^ations.  H 

Arioato,  in  presonting  his  Orlando  Furioso  to  the  Car(1ina^| 
d'Este,  was  gratified  with  the  bitter  sarcasm  of — "  Dav^n 
diacolo  avete  pigViato  tante  coglionerie  I''  Where  the  devil  1 
bave  you  found  all  this  nonsense  P 

When  the  French  historian  Dupleii,  whose  pen  was  indeed 
fertile,  presented  his  book    to   the    Duke  d'Epernon,  this 
Msoenas,  turning  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  who  wag  present, 
very  coarsely  exclaimed — "Cadedids!  ce  monsieur  a  un  flmtj 
enrag^,  il  chie  un  livre  toutes  ies  lunes !"  M 

Thomson,  the  ardent  author  of  the  Seasons,  having  eitrai« 
vag^antly  praised  a  person  of  rank,  who  aiternards  appeare^jM 
to  be  undeserving'  of  eulogiuma,  properly  employed  his  pen  JaJ 
a  flolemii  recantation  of  hia  error.     A  very  different  cnndnajM 
from  that  of  Dupleix,  who  always  spoke  highly  of  Qiieein 
Margaret  of  France  for  a  little  place  he  held  in  her  house-  ' 
hold:  but  after  her  death,  when  the  place  became  extinct, 
spoke  of  her  with  all  the  freedom  of  satire.     Such  is  too  often 
the  character  of  some  of  the  hterati,  who  only  dare  to  reveal 
the  truth  when  they  have  no  interest  to  conceal  it. 

Poor  Mlekle,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  beautiful  a 
version  of  Camocns'  Lusiad,  having  dedicated  this  work,  the 
continued  labour  of  five  years,  to  tlie  Duke  of  Buceleugh,  had 
the  mortification  to  iind,  by  the  discovery  of  a  friend,  that 
he  had  kept  it  in  his  possession  three  weeks  before  he  could 
collect  sulBcient  intellectual  desire  to  cut  open  the  pages  I 
The  neglect  of  this  nobleman  reduced  the  poet  to  a  state  of 
despondency.  This  patron  was  a  political  economist,  the 
pupil  of  A'lam  Smith !  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  in  contrast  witb 
this  frigid  Scutch  patron,  that  when  Mtckle  went  to  Lisbon, 
■where  his  translation  had  long  preceded  his  visit,  he  found 
the  Prince  of  Portugal  waiting  on  t!ie  quay  to  be  the  first  to 
receive  the  translator  of  his  great  national  poem ;  and  during 
a  residence  of  sis  months,  Mickle  was  warmly  regarded  by 
every  Portuguese  nobleman. 

"Every  man  believes,"  writes  Dr.  Johnson  to  Baretti, 
"  that  mistresses  are  unf^thful,  and  patrons  are  capricious. 
But  he  excepts  his  own  mistress,  and  his  own  patron." 

A  patron  is  sometimes  oddly  obtained.  Benserade  attached 
himself  to  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  but  his  friendship  produced 
nothing  but  civility.  The  poet  every  day  indulged  his  easy 
and  charming  vein  of  amatory  and  panegyrical  poetry,  wliile 
a2 
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all  the  World  read  and  admired  his  verses.  Oue  evening  the 
cardinal,  in  coDVersatioii  with  the  king,  described  his  moda 
of  life  when  at  tlie  papal  court.  He  loved  the  sciences ;  but 
hia  chief  occupation  was  the  bellcR  lettres,  composing  little 
pieeea  of  poetry ;  he  »aid  that  he  waf  then  in  the  court  of  Some 
what  Benserade  was  now  in  that  of  France.  Some  hours 
afterwards,  the  friends  of  the  poet  related  to  bim  the  conver- 
sation of  the  cardinal.  He  quitted  them  abruptly,  and  ran 
to  the  apartment  of  his  eminence,  knocking  with  all  his  force, 
that  he  might  be  certain  of  being  heard.  The  cardinal  bad 
jast  gone  to  bed ;  but  he  incessantly  clamoured,  demanding 
entrance ;  they  were  compelled  to  open  the  door.  He  ran  to 
hia  eminence,  fell  upon  hia  knees,  almost  pulled  off  the  sheets 
of  the  bed  in  rapture,  imploring  a  thousand  pardons  for  tbus 
disturbing  him;  hut  such  was  his  joy  in  what  he  had  just 
heard,  which  he  repeated,  that  he  could  not  refj'ain  from  im- 
mediately giving  vent  to  his  gratitude  and  his  pride,  to  have 
been  compared  with  his  eminence  for  his  poetical  talents  t 
Had  the  door  not  been  immediately  opened,  he  should  have 
expired ;  he  was  not  rich,  it  was  true,  but  he  should  now  die 
contented !  The  cardinal  was  pleased  with  his  ardour,  and 
probably  never  suspected  his  Jlatter^  ;  and  the  next  week  oui 
new  actor  was  pensioned. 

On  Cardinal  Kichetieu,  another  of  his  patrons,  he  grate- 
fully made  this  epitaph : — 

Cj  gist,  Doy  gist,  par  la  mort  blen, 

Lfl  Cordiuoj  de  ^(^heliiio, 

Et  CB  qni  cansE  mon  BDnny  ^^^_ 

Here  lies,  egai),  'tia  very  true,  ^^^^| 

•ibt  illuBtriauB  Cardinal  Richelien:  ^^H 

My  grief  is  geoiiine — void  or  whim  I  ^^^H 
AUb  !  mj  pension  Ijee  with  him  J 

Le  Brun,  the  great  French  artist,  painted  himself  holding 
in  his  band  the  portrait  of  hia  earliest  patron.  In  this 
accompaniment  the  Artist  may  be  said  to  have  portrayed 
the  i'eatures  of  his  soul.  If  genius  has  too  often  complMned 
of  its  patrons,  has  it  not  also  often  over-valued  their  protec- 
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I,  PHILOSOPHERS,  AND  ARTISTS,  MADE  BY  ACCIDENT. 

AccrDENT  has  frequently  oocasione<i  the  moat  eminent 
geniuEca  to  display  their  powers,  "  It  was  at  Rome,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  on  the  loth  of  October,  176i,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst 
the  Tuina  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  biire-footed  friars  were  sing- 
ing vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  City  first  started  to  my  mind." 

Father  Malebranche  having  completed  his  studies  in  philo- 
sophy and  theology  without  any  other  intention  than  devoting 
himself  to  some  religious  order,  little  expected  the  celebrity 
his  works  acquired  for  him.  Loitering  in  an  idle  hour  in  the 
shop  of  a  bookseller,  and  turning  over  a  parcel  of  books, 
U  iLomme  de  Descarleg  fell  into  his  hands.  Having  dipt 
into  parts,  he  read  with  such  delight  that  the  palpitations  of 
hia  heart  compelled  him  to  lay  the  volume  down.  It  was, 
this  circumstance  that  proiliiced  those  profound  contemplft*  J 
tions  which  made  him  the  Plato  of  his  age.  1 

Cowley  became  a  poet  by  accident.    In  his  mother's  apart*'! 
meat  he  found,  when  very  young,  Spenser's  Fairy  Queenj 
and,  by  a  continual  study  of  poetry,  he  became  so  enchanted 
by  the  Muse,  that  he  grew  irrecoverably  a  poet. 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  had  the  first  fondness  for  his  arkm 
excited  hy  the  perusal  of  Eichardson's  Treatise. 

Vaucanson  displayed  an  uneoramon  genius  for  meehanies 
His  taste  was  firet  determined  by  an  accident:  when  young^ 
he  frequently  attended  his  mother  to  the  residence  of  ha^l 
confessor ;  and  while  she  wept  with  repentance,  he  wept  with 
weariness !  In  this  state  of  disagreeable  vacation,  says  Hel- 
Tetius,  he  was  struck  with  the  uniform  motion  of  the  pen- 
dulum of  the  clock  in  the  hall.  His  curiosity  was  roused ; 
he  approached  the  clock-case,  and  studied  its  meehanLimi 
what  he  could  not  discover  he  guessed  at.  He  then  projected 
a  similar  machine ;  and  gradually  his  genius  produced  a  clock. 
Encouraged  by  this  first  success,  he  proceeded  in  his  various 
attempts ;  and  the  genius,  which  thus  could  form  a  clock,  in 
time  formed  a  fluting  automaton. 

Accident  determined  the  taste  of  Moliere  for  the  stage. 
His  grandfather  loved  the  theatre,  and  frequently  carried 
Lira  there.  The  young  man  lived  in  dissipation ;  the  father 
observing  it  asked  in  anger,  if  hia  son  was  to  be  made  an 
actor.     "  Would  to  God,"  replied  the  grandfather)  "  he  were 
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as  gocni  an  actor  as  MonroBe."  The  words  struck  young 
Moliere,  he  toak  a  duigu«t  to  hia  tapestry  trade,  and  it  is  to 
this  circmnstance  France  owes  lier  greatest  comic  writer. 

Corneille  loved;  he  made  verses  for  his  raistreaa,  became  a 
poet,  composed  Melite  and  afterwards  his  other  celebrated 
works.     The  discreet  Corneille  had  else  remained  a  lawyer. 

We  owe  the  great  discovery  of  Newton  to  a  very  trivial 
accident.  When  a  student  at  Cambridge,  he  had  retired 
during  the  time  of  the  plague  into  the  country.  As  he  was 
reading  under  an  apple-tree,  one  of  the  fruit  fell,  and  struck 
him  a  smart  blow  on  the  head.  When  he  observed  the 
smallness  of  the  apple,  he  was  surprised  at  the  force  of  the 
stroke.  This  led  him  to  consider  the  accelerating  motion 
of  falhng  bodies ;  from  whence  he  deduced  the  principle  of 
gravity,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  bis  philosophy. 

Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Spanish  gentleman,  who  was  dan- 
gercosly  wounded  at  t!ie  siege  of  Panipcluna.  Having  heated 
his  imagination  by  reading  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  during  hia 
illness,  instead  of  a  romance,  he  conceived  a  strong  ambition 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  religious  order ;  whence  originated  the 
celebrated  society  of  the  Jesuits. 

Bousaeau  found  his  eccentric  powera  first  awakened  by 
the  advertisement  of  the  singular  annual  subject  which  the 
Academy  of  Dijon  proposed  for  that  year,  in  which  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  declamation  against  the  arts  and  sciences.  A 
cireumstance  which  decided  bin  future  literary  efforts. 

La  Fontaine,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  not  taken  any 
profession,  or  devoted  himself  to  any  pursuit.  Having  acci- 
dentally heard  some  verses  of  Malherbe,  he  felt  a  sadden 
impulse,  which  directed  his  future  life.  He  immediately 
bought  a  Malherbe,  and  was  so  exqaisitely  dehghted  witn 
this  poet  that,  after  passing  the  niijhts  in  treasuring  his 
verses  in  his  memory,  he  would  run  in  the  day-time  to  the 
woods,  where,  concealing  himself,  he  would  recite  his  verses 
to  the  surrounding  dryads. 

Flamsteed  was  an  astronomer  by  accident.  He  was  taken. 
from  school  on  account  of  his  illness,  when  Sacrobosoo's  book 
De  Sphiera  having  been  lent  to  him,  he  was  ao  pleased  with 
it  that  he  immediately  began  a  course  of  astronomic  studies.' 
Pennant's  first  propensity  to  natural  history  was  the  pleasure 
he  received  from  an  accidental  perusal  of  Willoughby's  work 
on  birds.  The  same  accident  of  ilnding,  on  the  table  of  his 
professor,  Beaumur's  History  of  Insects,  which  he  read  ii 
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than  he  attended  to  the  lecture,  and,  having  been  refused  the 
loan,  gave  such  an  instant  turn  to  the  mind  of  Bonnet,  that 
he  hastened  to  obtain  a  copy ;  after  many  diflSculties  in  pro- 
curing this  costly  work,  its  possession  gave  an  unalterable 
direction  to  his  future  life.  This  naturahst  indeed  lost  the 
xise  of  his  sight  by  his  devotion  to  the  microscope. 

Dr.  Franklin  attributes  the  cast  of  his  genius  to  a  similar 
accident.  "  I  found  a  work  of  De  Foe's,  entitled  an  *  Essay 
on  Projects,'  from  which  perhaps  I  derived  impressions  that 
have  since  influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  my 
life."  .  . 

I  shall  add  the  incident  which  occasioned  Koger  Ascham 
to  write  his  Schoolmaster,  one  of  the  few  works  among  our 
elder  writers,  which  we  still  read  with  pleasure. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  at  his*  apartments 
at  Windsor,  a  number  of  ingenious  men  were  invited.  Secre- 
tary Cecil  communicated  the  news  of  the  morning,  that  seve- 
ral scholars  at  Eton  had  run  away  on  account  of  their 
master's  severity,  which  he  condemned  as  a  great  error  in 
the  education  of  youth.  Sir  William  Petre  maintained  the 
contrary;  severe  in  his  own  temper,  he  pleaded  warmly  in 
defence  of  hard  flogging.  Dr.  Wootton,  in  softer  tones, 
■  sided  with  the  secretary.  Sir  John  Mason,  adopting  no  side, 
bantered  both.  Mr.  Haddon  seconded  the  hard-hearted  Sir 
William  Petre,  and  adduced,  as  an  evidence,  that  the  best 
schoolmaster  then  in  England  was  the  hardest  flogger.  Then 
was  it  that  Roger  Ascham  indignantly  exclaimed,  that  if 
such  a  master  had  an  able  scholar  it  was  owing  to  the  boy's 
genius,  and  not  the  preceptor's  rod.  Secretary  Cecil  and 
others  were  pleased  with  Ascham's  notions.  Sir  Richard 
Sackville  was  silent,  but  when  Ascham  after  dinner  went  to 
the  queen  to  read  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  he 
took  him  aside,  and  frankly  told  him  that,  though  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  debate,  he  would  not  have  been  absent 
from  that  conversation  for  a  great  deal ;  that  he  knew  to  his 
cost  the  truth  that  Ascham  had  supported ;  for  it  was  the 
perpetual  flogging  of  such  a  schoolmaster  that  had^  given 
him  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  study.  And  as  he  wished 
to  remedy  this  defect  in  his  own  children,  he  earnestly  ex- 
horted Ascham  to  write  his  observations  on  so  interesting 
a  topic.  Such  was  the  circumstance  which  produced  the 
admirable  treatise  of  Roger  Ascham. 
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BiNorxAB  inequHlitieg  are  observable  in  the  l&boura  of  geuius ; 
and  piirticularly  in  t]i(»e  which  admit  great  enthuEiagm,  as  in 
poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  music.  Faultless  mediopritj  io- 
duEtry  can  prfiserve  in  one  continued  degree ;  but  excellence, 
the  daring  and  the  happy,  can  only  be  attained,  by  human 
faculties,  by  starts. 

Our  poete  who  posaeaa  the  greatest  genius,  with  perhaps 
the  lea^t  industry,  have  at  the  same  time  the  most  splendid 
and  the  worst  passages  of  poetry.  Shakspeare  and  Pryden 
are  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  our  poets.  With 
Bome,  their  great  fault  cousinta  in  having  none. 

Carraccio  ittreaatically  said  of  Tiutoret — So  vediUo  il  Tin- 
toretto iora  eguale  a  Kliano,  kora  viinore  del  Tintoretto — "  I 
Lave  seen  Tintoret  now  equal  to  Titian,  and  now  less  than 
Tintoret." 

Trublet  justly  observes— The  more  there  are  beauties  and 
great  beauties  in  a  work,  I  am  the  less  surprised  to  ind/aitlts 
and  great  faults.  When  you  say  of  a  work  that  it  has  many 
faults,  that  decides  nothing :  and  I  do  not  know  by  this, 
whether  it  is  execrable  or  excellent.  Yon  tell  me  of  another, 
that  it  is  without  any  faults :  if  your  account  be  just,  it  is 
certain  the  work  cannot  be  excellent. 

It  was  observed  of  one  pleader,  that  he  knew  more  than  he 
said;  and  of  another,  that  be  said  more  than  he  knew. 

Lucian  happily  describes  the  works  of  those  who  abound 
with  the  most  luxuriant  language,  void  of  ideas.  He  calls 
their  unmeaning  verbosity  "  anemone-words ;"  for  anemonies 
are  flowers,  which,  however  brilliant,  only  please  the  eye, 
leavings  no  I'ragrance.  Pratt,  who  was  a  writer  of  flowing  but 
nugatory  verses,  was  compared  to  the  daisy  i  a  flower  indeed 
common  enough,  and  without  odour. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  STYLE. 

These  are  many  sciences,  says  Menage,  on  which  we  CBinnot 
indeed  compose  in  a  florid  or  elegant  diction,  such  as  geo- 
graphy, music,  algebra,  geometry,  &c.  When  Atticus  re- 
quested Cicero  to  write  on  geography,  the  latter  excused 
himself,  observing  that  its  scenes  were  more  adapted  to  please 
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the  eye,  than  susceptible  of  the  embellishments  of  style. 
However,  in  these  kind  of  sciences,  we  may  lend  an  orna- 
ment to  their  dryness  by  introducing  occasionally  some  elegant 
allusion,  or  noticing  some  incident  suggested  by  the  object. 

Thus  when  we  notice  some  inconsiderable  place,  for  in- 
stance Woodstock,  we  may  recall  attention  to  the  residence 
of  Chaucer,  the  parent  of  our  poetry,  or  the  romantic  laby- 
rinth of  Eosamond  ;  or  as  in  *^  an  Autumn  on  the  Rhine/'  at 
Ingelheim,  at  the  view  of  an  old  palace  built  by  Charlemagne, 
the  traveller  adds,  with  "  a  hundred  columns  brought  from 
Utome,"  and  further  it  was  "  the  scene  of  the  romantic  amours 
of  that  monarch's  fair  daughter,  Ibertha,  with  Eginhard,  his 
secretary :"  and  viewing  the  Gothic  ruins  on  the  banks  of  the 
!Bhine,  he  noticed  them  as 'having  been  the  haunts  of  those 
illustrious  chevaliers  voleurs  whose  chivalry  consisted  in  pil- 
laging the  merchants  and  towns,  till,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  citizen  of  Mayence  persuaded  the  merchants  of  more 
than  a  hundred  towns  to  form  a  league  against  these  little 
princes  and  counts ;  the  origin  of  the  famous  Ehenish  league, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  commerce  of  Europe.  This 
kind  of  erudition  gives  an  interest  to  topography,  by  asso- 
ciating in  our  memory  great  events  and  personages  with  the 
localities. 

The  same  principle  of  composition  may  be  carried  with  the 
happiest  effect  into  some  dry  investigations,  though  the  pro- 
found antiquary  may  not  approve  of  these  sports  of  wit  or 
fancy.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  his  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  a  topic  extremely  barren  of  amuse- 
ment, takes  every  opportunity  of  enlivening  the  dulness  of 
his  task ;  even  in  these  mathematical  calculations  he  betrays 
his  wit ;  and  observes  that  "  the  polite  Augustus,  the  emperor 
of  the  world,  had  neither  any  glass  in  his  windows,  nor  a 
shirt  to  his  back  1"  Those  uses  of  glass  and  linen  indeed 
were  not  known  in  his  time.  Our  physician  is  not  less 
curious  and  facetious  in  the  account  of  the  Jees  which  the 
Boman  physicians  received. 

LEGENDS. 

Those  ecclesiastical  histories  entitled  Legends  are  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  following  circumstance. 

Before  colleges  were  established  in  the  monasteries  where 
the  schools  were  held,  the  professors  in  rhetoric  frequently 
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gave  their  pupik  the  life  of  Bome  saint  for  a  trial  of  fchair 
talent  at  amplijicatioti.  The  students,  at  a  loss  to  furnish  out 
their  pages,  invented  most  of  these  wonderful  adventures. 
Jortin  observes,  that  the  Christiaiia  used  to  collect  out  of 
Ovid,  Livy,  and  other  pagan  poets  and  historians,  the 
miracles  and  portents  to  be  found  there,  and  accommodated 
them  to  their  own  monks  and  saints.  The  good  fathers  of 
that  age,  whose  simplicity  was  not  inferior  to  their  devotion, 
were  so  delighted  with  these  flowers  of  rhetoric,  that  they 
were  induced  to  make  a  collection  of  theae  miraculous  eom- 
positiuns  ;  not  imagining  that,  at  some  distant  period,  they 
would  become  matters  of  faith.  Yet,  when  James  de  Vora- 
gine,  Peter  Nadal,  and  Peter  Ribadeneira,  wrote  the  Liven  of 
the  Saints,  they  sought  for  their  materials  in  the  libraries  of 
the  monasteries ;  and,  awakening  from  the  dust  these  manu- 
scripts of  amplification,  imagined  they  made  an  invaluable 
present  to  the  world,  by  laying  before  them  these  voluminous 
absurdities!  The  people  received  these  pious  Actions  with  all 
imaginable  Bimplieity,  and  as  these  are  adorned  by  a  number 
of  cuts,  the  miracles  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  their  eyes. 
Tillemont,  Fleury,  Baillet,  Launoi,  and  Boltandus,  cleared 
away  much  of  the  rubbish ;  the  enviable  title  of  Qolden 
Legend,  by  which  James  de  Voragine  called  bis  work,  has 
been  disputed  \  iron  or  lead  might  more  aptly  describe  its 
uharacter. 

When  the  world  began  to  be  more  critical  in  their  reading; 
the  monks  gave  a  graver  turn  to  their  narratives ;  and  became 
penuriooB  of  their  absurdities.  The  faithful  Catholic  con- 
tends, that  the  line  of  tradition  has  been  preserved  un- 
broken ;  notwithstanding  that  the  originals  were  lost  in  the 
general  wreck  of  literature  from  the  barbarians,  or  came 
down  iu  a  most  imperfect  state. 

Baroniua  has  given  the  lives  of  many  apocryphal  saints ; 
for  instance,  of  a  Saint  Xinorig,  whom  he  calls  a  martyr  of 
Antioch  ;  but  it  appears  that  Baronius  having  read  in  Chrys- 
ostom  this  word,  which  signifies  a  couple  or  pair,  he  mistook 
it  ibr  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  contrived  to  give  the  moat 
authentic  biography  of  a  saint  who  never  existed  !*  The 
Catholics  confess  this  sort  of  blunder  is  not  uncommon,  but 
then  it  is  only  fools  who  laugh !     As  a  specimen  of  the  hap- 

•  SeetbearticlB  on  "Lilflrary  Blunders,"  in  this  volume,  fur  the  hia- 
torj  of  Bimilar  invoBtions,  particukrly  the  legend  of  St.  UrsuiUa  and  the 
eleien  tlioDsand  viceins,  and  the  diecoTer;  of  a  certain  St.  Viar. 
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pier  iDventions,  one  is  given,  embellished  by  the  diction  of 
GKbbon — 

"  Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  am 
tempted  to  distinguish  the  memorable  fable  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers ;  whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the 
Vandak.  When  the  Emperor  Decius  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians, seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  concealed  themselves  in 
a  spacious  cavern  on  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain  ;  where 
they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders 
that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  with  a  pile  of 
stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which 
was  miraculously  prolonged,  without  injuring  the  powers  of 
life,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the 
inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  descended,  removed  the 
stones  to  supply  materials  for  some  rustic  edifice.  The  light 
of  the  sun  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers 
were  permitted  to  awake.  After  a  slumber  as  tbey  thought 
of  a  few  hours,  they  were  pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger ; 
and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,  one  of  their  number,  should 
secretly  return  to  the  city  to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of 
his  companions.  The  youth,  if  we  may  still  employ  that 
appellation,  could  no  longer  recognise  the  once  familiar  aspect 
of  his  native  country ;  and  his  surprise  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  cross,  triumphantly  erected  over  the 
principal  gate  of  Ephesus.  His  singvdar  dress  and  obsolete 
language  confounded  the  baker,  to  whom  he  offered  an  an- 
cient medal  of  Decius  as  the  current  coin  of  the  empire  ;  and 
Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  treasure,  was 
dragged  before  the  judge.  Their  mutual  inquiries  produced 
the  amazing  discovery,  that  two  centuries  were  almost 
elapsed  since  Jamblichus  and  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the 
rage  of  a  Pagan  tyrant.  The  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  the 
clergy,  the  magistrates,  the  people,  and,  it  is  said,  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  himself,  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers ;  who  bestowed  their  benediction,  related 
their  story,  and  at  the  same  instant  peaceably  expired. 

"  This  popular  tale  Mahomet  learned  when  he  drove  his 
camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria ;  and  he  has  introduced  it,  as  a 
divine  revelation,\nto  t\iQ  Koran." — The  same  story  has  been 
adopted  and  adorned  by  the  nations,  from  Bengal  to  Africa, 
who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion. 
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The  too  curious  reader  may  perhaps  require  other  speci* 
mens  of  the  more  unlucky  inventions  of  this  "  Golden 
Legend;"  as  chantcteristic  of  a  cert^n  class  of  minds,  the 
philosopher  will  contemn  these  grotesque  fictions. 

These  inonlta  im^ned  that  holiness  was  often  propor- 
tioned to  a  saint's  filthinesB.  St.  Ignatius,  say  they,  de- 
lighted to  appear  abroad  with  old  dirty  shoes ;  he  miex  used 
a  comb,  but  let  his  hair  clot ;  and  religiously  abstained  from 
paring  his  nails.  One  swnt  attained  to  such  piety  as  to  have 
near  three  hundred  patches  on  his  breeches ;  which,  after  bia 
death,  were  hung  up  in  public  as  an  incentive  to  imitation. 
St.  Francis  discovered,  by  certain  eipflrienee,  that  the  devils 
were  frightened  away  by  such  kinds  of  breeches,  but  were 
animatetl  by  clean  clothing  to  tempt  and  seduce  the  wearers ; 
and  one  of  their  heroes  declares  that  the  purest  souls  are  in 
the  dirtiest  bodies.  On  this  they  tell  a  story  which  may  not 
be  very  ^reeable  to  fastidious  delicaey.  Brother  Juniper 
waa  a  gentleman  perfectly  pious,  on  this  piinciple;  indeed  ao 
great  was  his  merit  in  this  species  of  mortilioation,  that  ft 
brother  declared  he  could  always  nose  Brother  Juniper  when 
within  a  mile  of  the  monastery,  provided  the  wind  was 
the  due  point.  Once,  when  the  blessed  Juniper,  for  he  w 
no  saint,  was  a  guest,  his  host,  proud  of  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining so  pious  a  personage,  the  intimate  friend  of  St, 
Francis,  provided  an  excellent  bed,  and  the  finest  sheets. 
Brother  Juniper  abhorred  such  luxury.  And  this  too  evi- 
dently appeared  after  his  sudden  departure  in  the  morning, 
unknown  to  his  kind  host.  The  great  Juniper  did  this,  saya 
his  biographer,  haviug  told  us  what  he  did,  not  so  much  from 
his  habitual  inclinations,  for  which  be  was  so  justly  cele- 
brated, as  from  his  excessive  piety,  and  as  much  as  he  oould 
to  mortify  worldly  pride,  and  to  show  how  a  true  saint  de- 
spised clean  sheets. 

In  the  life  of  St.  Francis  we  find,  among  other  grotesque 
miracles,  that  he  preached  a  sermon  in  a  desert,  but  ho  soon 
collected  an  immense  audience.  The  birds  shrilly  warbled  to 
every  sentence,  and  stretched  out  their  necks,  opened  tbeir 
beaks,  and  when  he  finished,  dispersed  with  a  holy  raptur 
into  four  companies,  to  report  his  sermon,  to  all  the  birds  i; 
the  universe.  A  grasshopper  remained  a  week  with  St 
Francis  during  the  absence  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  pittered 
on  his  head.  He  grew  so  companionable  with  a  nightingale, 
that  when  a  uest  of  swaUowa  began  to  babble,  be  bushed 
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them  by  desiring  them  not  to  tittle-tattle  of  their  sister,  the 
nightingale.  Attacked  by  a  wolf,  with  only  the  sign -manual 
of  the  cross,  he  held  a  long  dialogue  with  his  rabid  assailant, 
till  the  wolf,  meek  as  a  lap-dog,  stretched  his  paws  in  the 
hands  of  the  saint,  followed  him  through  towns,  and  became 
half  a  Christian. 

This  same  St.  Francis  had  such  a  detestation  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  that  he  would  never  suffer  his  followers 
to  touch  money.  A  friar  having  placed  in  a  window  some 
money  collected  at  the  altar,  he  desired  him  to  take  it  in  his 
mouth,  and  throw  it  on  the  dung  of  an  ass !  St.  Philip 
Nerius  was  such  a  lover  of  poverty^  that  he  frequently  prayed 
that  God  would  bring  him  to  that  state  as  to  stand  in  need 
of  a  penny,  and  find  nobody  that  would  give  him  one ! 

But  St.  Macaire  was  so  shocked  at  having  killed  a  louses 

that  he  endured  seven  years  of  penitence  among  the  thorns 

and  briars  of  a  forest.     A  circumstance  which  seems  to  have 

reached  Molidre,  who  gives  this  stroke  to  the  character  of  his 

Tartuffe:— 

n  sUmpate  d.  p6ch6  la  moindre  bagatelle ; 
Jusques-U  qu'il  se  vint,  I'autre  jour,  s'accuser 
D'avoir  pris  une  puce  en  faisant  sa  pridre, 
Et  de  ravoir  tu6e  avec  trop  de  coldre  ! 

I  give  a  miraculous  incident  respecting  two  pious  maidens. 
The  night  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  after  the  first  mass,  they 
both  retired  into  a  solitary  spot  of  their  nunnery  till  the 
second  mass  was  rung.  One  asked  the  other,  *'  Why  do  you 
want  two  cushions,  when  I  have  only  one  ?"  The  other 
replied,  "  I  would  place  it  between  us,  for  the  child  Jesus ; 
as  the  Evangelist  says,  where  there  are  two  or  three  persons 
assembled  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them." — This  being  done, 
they  sat  down,  feeling  a  most  lively  pleasure  at  their  fancy ; 
and  there  they  remained,  from  the  Nativity  of  Christ 
to  that  of  John  the  Baptist;  but  this  great  interval  of 
time  passed  with  these  saintly  maidens  as  two  hours  would 
appear  to  others.  The  abbess  and  nuns  were  alarmed  at  their 
absence,  for  no  one  could  give  any  account  of  them.  In  the 
eve  of  St.  John,  a  cowherd,  passing  by  them,  beheld  a  beauti- 
ful child  seated  on  a  cushion  between  this  pair  of  runaway 
nuns.  He  hastened  to  the  abbess  with  news  of  these  stray 
sheep  ;  she  came  and  beheld  this  lovely  child  playfully  seated 
between  these  nymphs;  they,  with  blushing  countenances, 
inquired  if  the  second  bell  had  already  rung  P     Both  parties 
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were  equally  astonished  to  find  our  joung  devotees  had  been 
there  IVoni  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  to  that  of  St.  John.  The 
abbess  intiuirod  about  the  child  who  sat  between  them  ;  they 
solemnly  declared  they  miw  no  child  bettveeii  them  !  and  pe^ 
Btdted  in  their  story  1 

Such  b  one  of  these  mirades  of  "the  Golden  Legend," 
which  a  wicked  wit  might  comment  on,  aud  see  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  whole  story.  The  two  nuns  might  be 
missing  between  the  Nativities,  and  be  found  at  last  with  a 
child  seated  between  them. — They  might  not  choose  to 
account  either  for  their  absence  or  their  ebUd — the  only  touch 
of  miracle  is  that,  they  asseverated,  they  saw  no  child — ^that 
.  I  confess  is  a  UtUe  (child)  loo  much. 

The  Uvea  of  the  saints  by  Alban  Butler  is  the  most  sensible 
history  of  these  legends ;  Kibadeneira's  lives  tif  the  saints 
eshibit  more  of  the  legendary  spuit,  for  wanting  judgment 
and  not  faith,  he  is  more  voluminous  in  his  details.  The 
antiquary  may  collect  much  curious  philosophical  iuforma- 
tiou,  cuncerniug  the  manuers  of  the  times,  from  these  singular 
narratives. 


THE  PORT-ItOYAL  SOCIETT. 

Etekt  lover  of  letters  has  heard  of  this  learned  society, 
which  contributed  so  greatly  to  establish  in  France  a  taste  for 
just  reasoning,  simplicity  of  style,  and  philosophical  method. 
Their  "  Logic,  or  the  Aji  of  Thinking,"  for  its  lucid,  accu- 
rate, and  diversified  matter,  is  still  an  admirable  work  ;  not- 
withstanding the  writers  had  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  barbarism  of  the  scholastic  logic.  It  was  the  conjoint 
labour  of  Amauld  and  NicoUe.  Europe  has  benefited  by  the 
labours  of  these  learned  men  ;  but  not  many  have  attended 
to  the  origin  and  dissolution  of  this  literary  soeiety. 

In  the  year  1637,  Le  Maitre,  a  celebrated  advocate,  resigned 
the  bar,  and  the  honour  of  being  ConteiUer  d'Etai,  whicl\ 
his  uncommon  merit  had  obtained  him,  though  then  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  brother,  De  Sericourt,  who 
had  followed  the  military  profession,  quitted  it  at  the  same 
time.  Consecrating  themselves  to  the  service  of  religion,  they 
retired  into  a  small  house  near  the  Port-Rogal  of  Paris,  where 
t'-ey  were  joined  by  their  brothers  DeSacy.De  St.  Elrae,  and 
De  Volmont.    Amauld,  one  of  their  most  illustrious  ossociatea, 
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waa  iniJuced  to  enter  into  the  Jaiisenist  controversy,  and  then  ' 
it  was  that  thay  encountered  t!ie  powerful  persecution  of'  the  i 
Jesuits.  Constrained  to  remove  from  tliat  spot,  they  fixed  i 
their  reaidence  at  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  and  called  it  F 
Jtoi/al  des  Champa." 

These  illustrious  recluses  were  joined  by  many  distin^ished 
persons  who  gave  up  their  parks  and  houaes  to  be  appro- 
priated  to  their  schools ;  and  this  comniuiiity  was  called  the 
Society  of  Port-Royal 

Here  were  no  rules,  no  vows,  no  constitution,  and  no  cells 
formed.  Prayer  and  study,  and  manual  labour,  were  their 
only  occupations.  They  applied  themselves  to  the  education 
of  youtb,  and  raised  up  little  academies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  the  members  of  Port-Boy al,  the  most  illustrious  names 
of  literary  France,  presided,  None  considered  his  birth 
entitled  him  to  any  exemption  frtim  their  public  offices, 
relieving  the  poor  and  attending  on  the  sick,  and  employing 
themselves  in  their  farms  and  gardens ;  they  were  carpenters, 
plougbmen,  gardeners,  and  vine-dressers,  as  if  they  had  ■ 
practised  nothing  else ;  they  studied  physic,  and  surgery,  and 
law ;  in  truth,  it  seems  that,  from  religious  motives,  these 
learned  men  attempted  to  form  a  comnntnity  of  primitive 
Christianity, 

The  Duchess  of  Longueville,  once  a  political  cbief,  sacrificed 
her  ambition  on  the  altar  of  Port-Royal,  enlarged  the 
monastic  iaclosure  with  spacious  gardens  and  orchards,  built 
a  noble  house,  and  often  retreated  to  its  seclusion.  The 
learned  D'Andilly,  the  translator  of  Josephus,  after  his 
studious  hours,  resorted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees  ;  and 
the  i'ruit  of  Port-Royal  became  celebrated  for  its  size  and 
flavour.  Presents  were  sent  to  the  Queen-Mother  of  France, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  Cardinal  Mazartn,  who  used  to  call  it 
"  fruit  b€ni."  It  appears  that  "families  of  rank,  alBuencB, 
and  piety,  who  did  not  wish  entirely  to  give  up  their  avoca- 
tions in  the  world,  built  tbemjielves  country-houses  in  the 

*  The  earl;  hiBtory  of  die  house  is  not  given  quite  clvsrl;  and  eorreetly 
in  the  text.  The  uld  funndBtiau  of  Uiel«rdfins,  usned  Port-Ruyal  da 
Champa,  was  sitn&ted  iu  the  valley  of  Chetreuee,  near  Vereaillea,  aud 
founded  ia  1201  by  Biahop  £udei>,  of  Paris.  It  waa  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Xtn.  that  Uidsme  Amsuld,  the  mother  of  the  then  Abbesa,  iiearing  chat 
tl^a  sieterhood  au9ered  from  the  damp  sitnatioa  of  their  convent  and  itg 
toiihaed  space,  purchased  a  house  oa  an  iQlirinary  for  its  sick  memberB  ia 
t}ie  Panxlioiiig  St.  Jaoiuas.  and  Bailed  it  the  Pori-Uoi/iil  de  ParU,  to  dia- 
tingaisk  it  Irom  Ha  older  fuundatiun. 
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valley  of  Port-Royiil,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  of  its  reli- 
gious and  literary  inhabitants." 

In  the  solitudes  of  Port-Eoyal  Sacine  received  his  ednc*. 
tion ;  and,  on  his  death-bed,  desired  to  be  buried  in  its  eemetery, 
at  the  feet  of  hi»  master  HatnoQ.  Amauld,  persecuted,  and 
dying  in  a  foreign  country,  still  cast  his  lingeiTug  looks  on 
this  beloved  retreat,  and  left  the  aociety  hia  heart,  which  was 
there  inurned. 

The  Duchess  of  Longueville,  a  princess  of  the  blood-royal, 
was,  during  her  life,  the  powerful  patroness  of  these  solitary 
and  religious  men :  but  her  death,  in  1679,  was  the  fatal 
stroke  which  dispersed  them  for  ever. 

The  envy  and  the  fears  of  the  Jexuits,  and  their  rancour 
against  Amauld,  who  with  such  ability  had  exposed  their 
designs,  occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  Port-Royal  Society. 
^xinanite,  extnanite  usque  ad  fundamPMtwn  in  ea  I — "  Anni- 
hilate it,  annihilate  it,  to  its  very  foundations !"  Such  are 
the  terms  of  the  Jesuitic  decree.  The  Jesuits  had  long 
called  the  little  schools  of  Port-Royal  the  hot-beds  of  heresy. 
The  Jesuits  obtained  by  their  intrigues  an  order  from  govem- 
meiit  to  diasolvethat  virtuous  society.  They  razed  the  build- 
ings, and  ploughed  up  the  very  foundation  ;  they  exhausted 
their  hatred  even  on  the  stones,  and  profaned  even  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  dead  ;  the  corpses  were  torn  out  of  their  graves, 
and  dogs  were  suffered  to  contend  for  the  rags  of  their 
shrouds.  The  memory  of  that  asylum  of  innocence  and  learn- 
ing was  still  kept  alive  by  those  who  collected  the  ongravinga 
representing  the  place  by  Mademoiselle  Hortemela.  The 
police,  under  Jesuitic  influence,  at  length  seized  on  the  platee 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  fair  artist. — Caustic  was  the  retort  cour- 
teous which  Amauld  gave  the  Jesuits — "  I  do  not  fear  your 
pen,  but  its  knife." 

These  were  men  whom,  the  love  of  retirement  had  united 
to  cultivate  literature,  in  the  midst  of  sohtude,  of  peace,  and 
of  piety.  Alike  occupied  on  sacred,  na  on  profane  writers, 
their  writings  fixed  the  French  language.  The  example  of 
these  solitaries  shows  how  retirement  is  favourable  to  pene- 
trate into  the  saootuary  of  the  Muses. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  Amauld  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dissolution  of  this  society.  The  disperaion  of 
these  great  men,  and  their  young  scholars,  was  lamented  by 
every  one  but  their  enemies.  Many  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  participated  in  their  sorrows.    The  excellent  Amauli' 
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in  that  moment,  was  as  closely  pursued  as  if  he  had  heen  a 
felon. 

It  was  then  the  Duchess  of  Longueville  concealed  Amauld 
in  an  ohscure  lodging,  who  assumed  the  dress  of  a  layman; 
wearing  a  sword  and  full-bottomed  wig.  Arnauld  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  his  physi-« 
cian,  he  inquired  after  news.  "  They  talk  of  a  new  book  of 
the  Port-Royal,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  ascribed  to  Amauld  or 
to  Sacy  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  comes  from  Sacy ;  he  does 
not  write  so  well." — "  How,  sir !"  exclaimed  the  philosopher, 
forgetting  his  sword  and  wig;  "believe  me,  my  nephew 
writes  better  than  I  do." — The  physician  eyed  his  patient 
with  amazement — he  hastened  to  the  duchess,  and  told  her, 
"  The  malady  of  the  gentleman  you  sent  me  to  is  not  very 
serious,  provided  you  do  not  suffer  him  to  see  any  one,  and 
insist  on  his  holding  his  tongue."  The  duchess,  alarmed, 
immediately  had  Arnauld  conveyed  to  her  palace.  She  con- 
cealed him  in  an  apartment,  and  persisted  to  attend  him  her- 
self.— "  Ask,"  she  said,  "  what  you  want  of  the  servant,  but 
it  shall  be  myself  who  shall  bring  it  to  you." 

How  honourable  is  it  to  the  female  character,  that,  in 
many  similar  occurrences,  their  fortitude  has  proved  to  be 
equal  to  their  sensibility !  But  the  Duchess  of  Longueville 
contemplated  in  Arnauld  a  model  of  human  fortitude  which 
martyrs  never  excelled.  His  remarkable  reply  to  Nicolle, 
when  they  were  hunted  from  place  to  place,  should  never  be 
forgotten:  Arnauld  wished  Nicolle  to  assist  him  in  a  new 
work,  when  the  latter  observed,  "  We  are  now  old,  is  it  not 
time  to  rest  ?"  "  Rest !"  returned  Amauld,  "  have  we  not 
all  Eternity  to  rest  in  ?"  The  whole  of  the  Arnauld  family 
were  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  that  hereditary  cha- 
racter, which  is  continued  through  certain  families :  here  it 
was  a  sublime,  and,  perhaps,  singular  union  of  learning  with 
religion.  The  Arnaulds,  Sacy,  Pascal,  Tillemont,  with  other 
illustrious  names,  to  whom  literary  Europe  will  owe  perpetual 
obligations,  combined  the  life  of  the  monastery  with  that  of 
the  libmy. 
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Or  the  pleaBures  derivable  tVom  the  cultivation  of  the  arta, 
EcienooB,  and  literature,  time  will  not  abate  the  growing  pas- 
Bion  ;  for  old  men  still  cherish  iin  alTectton  and  feel  a  youthful 
enthuaiasm  in  those  pursuits,  when  all  others  have  censed  to 
interest.  Dr.  Reid,  to  liis  last  day,  retained  a  most  active 
curiogity  in  his  various  studies,  and  particularly  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  modem  chemistry.  In  ndvanced  life  we  may 
resume  our  former  studies  with  a  new  pleasure,  and  in  old 
age  we  may  enjoy  them  with  the  same  relish  with  which 
more  youthful  students  commence.  Adam  Smith  observed  to 
Dugald  Stewart,  that  "  of  all  the  amusements  of  old  age,  tha 
most  grateful  and  soothing  ia  a,  renewal  of  acquaintance  with 
the  favourite  studies  and  favourite  authors  of  youth — a  re-  ■ 
mark,  adds  Stewart,  wldch,  in  his  own  case,  seemed  to  he 
more  particularly  eieroplified  while  he  was  reperusing,  vrith 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  student,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient 
Oreece.  I  have  heard  him  repeat  the  observation  more  than 
once,  while  Sophocles  and  Euripides  lay  open  on  his  table." 

Socrates  learnt  to  play  on  musical  instruments  in  his  old 
Bge;  Cato,  at  eighty,  thought  proper  to  learn  Greek;  and 
f  liitarch,  almost  as  late  in  his  life,  Latin. 

Theophrastus  began  his  admirable  work  on  the  Characters 
of  Men  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety.  He  only  terminated 
his  literary  labours  by  his  death. 

Eonaard,  one  of  the  fathers  of  French  poetry,  apphed  him- 
self late  to  study.  His  acute  genius,  and  ardeut  application, 
rivalled  those  poetic  models  which  he  admired ;  and  Boccaccio 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age  whan  he  commenced  his  studies 
in  polite  literature. 

The  great  Arnauld  retained  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  and 
the  command  of  his  pen,  to  the  ago  of  eighty-two,  and  was 
still  the  great  Arnauld. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  neglected  the  sciences  in  his  youth, 
but  cultivated  them  at  fifty  years  of  age.  His  early  years 
were  chielly  passed  in  farming,  which  greatly  diverted  him 
from  hia  studies ;  but  a  remarkable  disappointment  respecting 
a  contested  estate  disgusted  him  with  these  rustic  occupa- 
tions :  resolved  to  attach  himself  to  regiitar  studies,  and  lite- 
rary society,  he  sold  his  farms,  and  became  the  most  learned 
antiquary  and  lawyer. 
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Colbert,  the  famous  Freiicli  minister,  almost  at  siity,  ] 
turned  Ui  his  Latin  and  law  studies. 

Dr.  Johnson  applied  himself  to  the  Dutch  language  b 
few  years  before  hia  death.     The  Marquis  de  Baint  Aulai 
at  the  age  of  aeventy,  began  to  court  the  Muaes,  and  t' 
crowned  him  with  their  frechest  flowerg.     The  verses  of  this 
French  Anacreon  are  full  of  fire,  delicacy,  and  Bweetneaa. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  were  the  compositiim  of  hia 
latest  years:  they  were  begun  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  and 
finished  in  his  sixty-first. 

Ludovico  MoniUdesco,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  115, 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  times.  A  singular  exertion,  noticed 
by  Voltaire ;  who  him^lf  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  progress  of  age  in  new  studies. 

The  most  delightful  of  antobiographiea  for  artists  is  that 
of  Biinvenuto  Cellini ;  a  work  of  great  originalil^,  which  was 
not  begun  till  "  the  clock  of  his  age  had  struck  fifty-eight," 

Koomhert  began  at  forty  to  l«arn  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  of  which  he  became  a  master;  several  students, 
who  afterwards  distinguished  tbemselvea,  have  commenced  as 
late  in  life  their  literary  purauits.  Ogilby,  the  translator  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  knew  little  of  Latin  or  Greek  till  he  was 
ast  fifty  ;  and  Franklin's  philosophical  pursuits  began  when 
e  had  nearly  reached  his  fiftieth  year. 

.  Accorso,  a  great  lawyer,  being  asked  why  lie  began  the 
iy  of  the  law  so  late,  answered,  beginning  it  late,  he 
idd  master  it  the  sooner. 
■  Dryden'fl  complete  works  form  the  lai^at  body  of  poetry 
from  the  pen  of  a  single  writer  in  the  English  language ;  yet 
he  gave  no  public  testimony  of  poetic  abilities  till  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  In  his  sisty-eighth  year  he  proposed  to  trans- 
late the  whole  Iliad :  and  his  most  pleasing  productions  were 
written  in  his  old  age. 

Michael  Angelo  preserved  bis  creative  genius  even  in  es- 
treme  old  age:  there  is  a  device  said  to  be  invented  by  him, 
of  an  old  man  represented  in  a  go-caH,  with  an  hour-glasa 
upon  it ;     the    inscription  Aiicara  imparo!  —  Yet   I   au 

lEABNIBO! 

"We  have  a  literary  curiosity  in'  a  fayourite  treatise  with 
Erasmus  and  men  of  letters  of  that  period,  De  Satione  Siudii, 
by  Joachim  Steruk,  otherwise  Fortius  de  Eingelberg.  The 
enthosiasm  of  the  writer  often  carriea  him  to  the  verge  of 

dlcule ;    but  sometlung  muat  be  conceded  to  his  peculiar 
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situHtioTi  and  feelings ;  for  Baillet  tells  us  that  thia  method 
(if  studying  had  betn  formed  entirely  from  his  own  practical' 
knowledge  and  hard  ezperiencu :  at  a  late  period  of  life  he 
had  commenced  his  studies,  and  at  length  he  imagined  that; 
he  had  discovered  a  more  perpendicular  mode  of  ascending 
the  hill  of  science  than  by  its  usual  circuitous  windings.  His, 
work  has  been  compared  to  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet. 

Menage,  in  hia  Anti-Baillet,  has  a  very  curious  apology  for 
writing  verses  in  his  old  age,  by  showing  how  many  poets 
amused  themselves  notwithstanding  their  grey  hairSj  and 
wrote  sonnets  or  epigrams  at  ninety. 

La  Casa,  in  one  of  his  letters,  himioroualy  said,  lo  credo 
ch'  to  jaro  Sonnetli  venti  cinque  anni,  o  trenta,  pio  eke  io  »arb 
mor/o. — "  I  think  I  may  make  sonnets  twenty-five,  or  perhaps 
thirty  years,  aft<^r  I  shall  he  dead !"  Petau  tella  us  that  he 
wrote  verses  to  solace  the  evils  of  old  age — 

Caotabat  veterie  quiereus  aulttia  morbi. 

Maltierhe  declares  the  honours  of  genius  were  his,  yet 
young — 

Je  Ibs  puasetlaj  jenne,  et  I«s  poescdc  ancore 
A  la  fin  de  mea  jaars  I 


SPANISH  POETRY. 

Pehe  BoTrnoTTRB  observes,  t>iat  the  Spanish  poets  display  an 
extravagant  imagination,  which  is  by  no  means  destitute  of 
esprit — shall  we  say  toil?  but  which  evinces  little  taste  or 
judgment. 

Theu'  verses  are  much  in  the  style  of  our  Cowley — trivial 
points,  monstrous  met-aphors,  and  quaint  conceits.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Spanish  poets  imported  this  taste  from  the 
time  of  Marino  in  Italy ;  but  the  warmth  of  the  Spanish 
climate  appears  to  have  redoubled  it,  and  to  have  blown  the 
kindled  sparks  of  chimerical  I'ancy  to  the  heat  of  a  Vulcanian 
forge. 

iiopez  de  Vega,  in  describings  an  afflicted  shepherdess,  iu 
one  of  his  pastorals,  who  is  represented  weeping  near  the  sea- 
side, says,  "  That  the  sea  joyfully  advances  to  gather  her 
tears ;  and  that,  having  enclosed  them  in  shells,  it  converta 
them  into  peark." 
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"  T  el  mar  oomo  imbidl^' 
A  tierra  por  las  lagniQ&B  Ji^io, 
Y  alegre  de  cogerlas        '     ^-  \ 
Las  gnarda  en  conchas,  y  cgnyierie  en"j>eriaS*** 

Yillegas  addresses  a  stream — "  Thou  who  ruJipesft  over  sands 
of  gold,  with  feet  of  silver,"  more  elegant  than  oup'  Shak- 
speare's — "Thy  silver  skin  laced  with  thy  goldenr' blood," 
which  possibly  he  may  not  have  written.  Villega^-^HOon- 
Btrously  exclaims,  "  Touch  my  breast,  if  you  doubt  the  fower; 
cf  Lydia's  eyes — ^you  will  find  it  turned  to  ashes."  Again-r- 
**  Thou  art  so  great  that  thou  canst  only  imitate  thyself  with' 
thy  own  greatness ;"  much  like  our  "  None  but  himself  can 
be  his  parallel." 

Qongora,  whom  the  Spaniards  once  greatly  admired,  and 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  The  Wonderful^  abounds  with 
these  conceits. 

He  imagines  that  a  nightingale,  who  enchautingly  varied 
her  notes,  and  sang  in  different  manners,  had  a  hundred  thou- 
sand other  nightingales  in  her  breast,  which  alternately  sang 
through  her  throat — 

''  Con  dlferancia  tal,  con  grada  tanta, 
A  quel  raysenor  llora,  qne  aospecho 
Que  tiene  otros  cien  mil  dentro  del  pecho. 
Que  altemo  su  dolor  por  su  garganta." 

Of  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  he  says,  that  she  has  but  a 
few  years  of  life,  but  many  ages  of  beauty. 

''MuchoB  siglos  de  hermosura 
En  pocos  anos  de  edad." 

Many  ages  of  beauty  is  a  false  thought,  for  beauty  becomes 
not  more  beautiful  from  its  age ;  it  would  be  only  a  super- 
annuated beauty.  A  face  of  two  or  three  ages  old  could  have 
but  few  charms. 

In  one  of  his  odes  he  addresses  the  River  of  Madrid  by  the 
title  of  the  Duke  of  Streams,  and  the  Viscount  of  Rivers — 

'*  Man^anares,  Man^anares, 
Os  que  en  todo  el  aguatismo, 
Estois  Duque  de  Arroyos, 
T  Vx8C<ynde  de  los  Bios." 

He  did  not  venture  to  call  it  a  Spanish  Grandee,  for,  in 
fact,  it  is  but  a  shallow  and  dirty  stream ;  and  as  Quevedo 
wittily  informs  us,  "  Manganares  is  reduced,  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  to  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  wicked  rich 
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man,  who  askd  for  watiji'.  ui  tho  deptlia  of  hell,"  Though  so 
Bmall,  this  atreain  is  tljeiimeofa  Hood  Bpreada  itself  over  tho 
neighbouring  fields  ^  for  this  reason  Philip  the  Second  builb  a 
bridge  eleven  h<widted  feet  long! — A  Spaniard  passing  it  ona 
day,  when  it  i7as 'perfectly  dry,  obwerring  this  superb  bridge, 
archly"  rem aWtc'd,  "  That  it  would  he  proper  that  the  bridge 
Bhquld  be;  sold  to  purchase  water," — Ea  menesler,  vender  la 
pisepfe.  por  eomprar  agua. 

.^The  following  elegant  translation  of  a  Spanish  madrigal  of 
the  kind  here  criticised  1  found  in  a  newspaper,  but  it  is 
evidently  hy  a  master-hand. 

On  tbe  green  margin  of  tbe  Isnil, 

Wbero  GuRclalliurcB  winda  bis  way. 

My  tody  lay ; 
With  gulden  key  Sleep's  gentle  hand 

Had  closed  ber  eyes  so  brigbb — 

Her  eyes,  two  suns  of  light — 

And  bnile  bis  balm;  dews 

Her  rosy  cbeeka  suffase. 
The  Biver  dod  in  sinmber  saw  her  laid : 

He  nUBfid  bia  dripping  bead. 

With  weeda  o'erapread, 
Clad  in  his  wat'17  robes  approaoli'd  the  mud. 
And  with  Qold  kin,  like  death, 

Drank  tlie  rich  perfume  of  the  maiden's  l>rcath. 
T}ie  maiden  felt  that  icy  kias : 

Her  matt  v,iidBttd,  (Aeirjlame 

Fall  and  uneloaded  on  th'  intcader  came. 

Amazed  th'  intruder  felt 

Hit  frothy  body  nie2t 
And  heard  the  radian  ceonhii  hoioia,  hist ; 

Andf  forcfld  in  blind  coTifnaiaQ  to  retire, 

Lioft  in  the  mater  to  etcaps  the  fire.  1 


SAINT  EVEEMOND, 

The  portrait  of  St.  Evremond  is  delineated  by  his  own  hand. 

In  his  day  it  was  a  literary  fashion  for  writers  to  give  their 
own  portraits  ;  a  fashion,  that  seems  to  Lave  passed  over  into 
our  country,  for  Farquhar  has  drawn  his  own  charaoter  in  a 
letter  to  a  lady.  Others  of  our  writers  have  given  these  aelf- 
miniatures.  Such  paintern  are,  no  doubt,  great  flatterers,  and 
it  is  rather  their  ingenuity,  thau  their  truth,  which  we  admiio 
in  these  cabinet-pictures. 

"  I  am  a  philoaopher,  as  far  removed  from  superstition  as 
from  impiety;  a  voluptuary,  who  has  not  lesa  abhorrenea  o(  "] 
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debauchery  than  inclination  for  pleasure;    a  man  who  hwH 
never  known  want  nor  abundance.     I  occupy  that  station  of 
life  which  it  contemned  by  those  who  possesa  everything ; 
eriTJed  by  those  who  have  nothing ;  and  only  relislied  by  those 
nbo  maKe  their  felicity  consist  in  the  exercise  of  their  reason.  . 
Young,  I  hated  dissipation;  convinced  that  man  must  po»>J 
BESS  wealth  to  provide  for  the  comforts  of  a  long  life.    Old,! 
I  disliked  economy;  as  I  believe  that  we  need  not  greatljM 
dread  want,  when  we  have  bub  a  short  time  to  be  miserabtatS 
I  un  satisfied  with  what  nature  has  done  for  me,  nor  do  fil 
refine  at  fortune.     I  ilo  not  seek  in  men  what  they  have  rfj 
Bnl,  that  I  may  censure ;  I  only  discover  what  they  hava] 
riilicalous,  that  I  law  be  amused.     I  feel  a  pleasure  in  deMB 
tccting  their  follies ;  I  should  feel  a  greater  in  communicating  1 
ray  discoveries,  did  not  my  prudence  restrain  me.     Life  is  toaa 
ebort,  according  to  my  ideas,  to  read  all  kinds  of  hooks,  and    \ 
to  load  our  memories  with  an  endless  number  of  things  at 
tile  cost  of  our  judgment.     I  do  not  attach  myself  to  the 
observations  of  Bcienti6c  men  to  acquire  science;  but  to  the 
most  rational,  that  I  may  strengthen  my  reason,     Sometimes 
I  seek  for  more  delicate  minds,  that  my  taste  may  imbibe  their 
delicacy;   sometimes  for  the  gayer,  that  I  may  enrich  my 
genius  with  their  gaiety;  and,  idthough  I  constantly  read,  I 
make  it  less  my  occupation  than  my  pleasure.     In  rehgion, 
and  in  friendship,  I  have  only  to  paint  myself  such  as  I  am — 
in  friendship  more  tender  than  a  philosopher ;  and  in  religion, 
as  constant  and  as  sincere  as  a  youth  who  has  more  simplicity 
than  esperience.     My  piety  is  composed  more  of  justice  and  i 
charity  than  of  penitence.     I  rffit  my  confidence  on  God,  an^J 
hope  everything  from  His  benevolence.      In  the  bosom  of.^ 
Providence  I  find  my  repose,  and  my  felicity." 


^H       MES  OP  QENIDS  DEFICIENT  IN  CONVERSATION, 

^TliE  student  or  the  artist  who  may  shine  a  luminary  of  leam-J 
iug  and  of  genius,  in  his  works,  is  found,  not  rarely,  to  ItM 
obscured  beneath  a  heavy  cloud  in  colloquial  discourse.  i 

If  you  love  the  man  of  letters,  seek  him  in  the  privacies  of  "^ 
his  study.  It  is  in  the  hour  of  confidence  and  tranquilhty  that 
his  genius  shall  eUcit  a  ray  of  intelligence  more  fervid  than 
the  labours  of  polished  composition. 

The  great  Peter  Comeille,  whose  genius  resembled  that  of 
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our  Sliakspeare,  and  who  Las  eo  forcibly  expressed  the  sublim? 
sentimenta  of  the  hero,  had  nothing  in  his  exterior  that  indi. 
cated  his  genius ;  hia  conversation  was  so  insipid  that  it 
never  failed  of  wearjing.  Nature,  who  had  lavished  on  him 
the  gifts  of  genius,  had  forgotten  to  blend  with  them  hee 
more  ordinary  ones.  He  did  not  even  «pcai  correctly  that 
language  of  which  he  was  such  a  roaster.  When  his  frienda 
represented  to  him  how  much  more  he  might  please  by  nob 
disdaining  to  correct  these  trivial  errors,  he  would  smile,  and 
say — "lam  not  the  lets  Peter  Comeille!" 

Descartes,  whose  habits  were  formed  in  solitude  and  medi- 
tation, was  silent  in  mixed  company ;  it  was  said  that  he 
had  received  his  intellectual  wealth  from  nature  in  solid 
bars,  but  not  in  current  coin ;  or  as  Addison  expressed  the 
same  idea,  by  comparing  himself  to  a  banker  who  possessed 
the  wealth  of  hia  friends  at  home,  though  he  carried  none  of 
it  in  his  pocket ;  or  as  that  judicious  moralist  Nicolle,  of  the 
Port-Eoyal  Society,  said  of  a  scintillant  wit — "  He  conquera 
me  in  the  drawing-room,  but  he  surrenders  to  me  at  discretion 
on  the  staircase."  Such  may  say  with  Themistocles,  when 
asked  to  play  on  a  lute — "  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  X  can  make  a 
.little  village  a  great  city." 

The  deficiencies  of  Addison  in  conversation  are  well  known. 
He  preserved  a  rif;id  silence  amongst  strangers ;  but  if  he  was 
silent,  it  was  the  silence  of  meditation.  How  often,  at  that 
moment,  he  laboured  at  some  future  Spectator ! 

Mediocrity  can  talk ;  but  it  is  for  genius  to  observe. 

The  cynical  Mandeville  compared  Addison,  after  having 
passed  an  evening  in  bia  company,  to  "  a  silent  parson  in  a 
tie-wig." 

Vir^l  was  heavy  in  oonversation,  and  resembled  more  an 
ordinary  man  than  an  enchanting  poet. 

La  Fontaine,  says  La  BruySre,  apjieared  coarse,  heavy,  and 
stupid  i  he  could  not  speak  or  describe  what  be  had  just 
seen  ;  but  when  he  wrote  he  was  a  model  of  poetry. 

It  is  very  easy,  said  a  humorous  observer  on  La  Fontaine, 
to  be  a  man  of  wit,  or  a  fool ;  but  to  be  both,  and  that  top 
m  the  extreme  degree,  is  indeed  admirable,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  him.  Ttua  observation  applies  to  that  fine  natural 
genius  Goldsmith.  Chaucer  was  more  facetious  in  his  tales 
than  in  bis  conversation,  and  the  Countesa  of  Pembroke  uaed 
to  rally  him  by  saying,  that  bis  silence  was  more  agreeable  to 

t  thou  his  conversation. 
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Tsocrates,  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  oratorical  composi- 
tions, was  of  so  timid  a  disposition,  that  he  never  ventured 
to  speak  in  public.  He  compared  himself  to  the  whetstone 
which  will  not  cut,  but  enables  other  things  to  do  so ;  for  his 
productions  served  as  models  to  other  orators.  Yaucanson 
was  said  to  be  as  much  a  machine  as  anv  he  had  made. 

Dryden  says  of  himself — "  My  conversation  is  slow  and 
dull,  my  humoiu*  saturnine  and  reserved.  In  short,  I  am  none 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  break  jests  in  company,  or  make 
repartees."* 

VIDA. 

"What  a  consolation  for  an  aged  parent  to  see  his  child,  by 
the  efforts  of  his  own  merits,  attain  from  the  humblest 
obscurity  to  distinguished  eminence !  What  a  transport  for 
the  man  of  sensibility  to  return  to  the  obscure  dwelling  of 
his  parent,  and  to  embrace  him,  adorned  with  public  honours ! 
Poor  Vida  was  deprived  of  this  satisfaction ;  but  he  is  placed 
higher  in  our  esteem  by  the  present  anecdote,  than  even  by 
that  classic  composition,  which  rivals  the  Art  of  Poetry  of 
his  great  master. 

Jerome  Vida,  after  having  long  served  two  Popes,  at  length 
attained  to  the  episcopacy.  Arrayed  in  the  robes  of  his  new 
dignity,  he  prepared  to  visit  his  aged  parents,  and  felicitated 
himself  with  the  raptures  which  the  old  couple  would  feel  in 
embracing  their  son  as  their  bishop.  When  he  arrived  at 
their  village,  he  learnt  that  it  was  but  a  few  days  since  they 
were  no  more.  His  sensibilities  were  exquisitely  pained. 
The  muse  dictated  some  elegiac  verse,  and  in  the  solemn 
pathos  deplored  the  death  and  the  disappointment  of  his 
parents. 

THE  SCUDERIES. 

Bien  henreaz  Soudert,  dont  la  fertile  plume 
Pent  tous  les  mois  sans  peine  enfanter  un  volume. 

BoiLEATT  has  written  this  couplet  on  the  Scuderies,  the 
brother  and  sister,  both  famous  in  their  day  for  composing 
romances,  which  they  sometimes  extended  to  ten  or  twelve 

*  The  same  is  reported  of  Butler  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  II.  de- 
Glared  he  could  not  believe  him  to  be  the  author  of  Hudihras;  that  witty 
poem  being  such  a  contradiction  to  his  heavy  manners. 
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volumeB.  It  was  the  favourite  literature  of  that  period,  as 
novets  are  now.  Our  nohility  not  unlVequentlj  conduBcended 
to  translate  these  voluminous  compositioDH. 

The  diminutive  size  of  our  modem  novels  ia  tindoubtedty 
an  improvement:  but,  in  resemhling  the  size  of  primem,  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  their  contents  had  also  resembled. 
their  inoffensive  pages.  Our  great-grandmothers  were  in- 
commoded nith  overgrown  IblioH ;  and,  instead  of  finishing- 
the  eventlbl  hititory  of  two  lovers  at  one  or  two  sittings, 
it  was  sometimes  sis  months,  including  Sundays,  befora 
they  could  get  quit  of  their  Clelias,  their  Cyrua's,  and  Pa- 
theuissae, 

Mademoiaelle  Seudery  lind  composed  ninety  volumes!  She 
had  even  finished  another  romance,  which  she  nould  not  give 
the  public,  whose  taste,  she  perceived,  no  more  relished  this 
kind  of  works.  She  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  authors 
who,  living  to  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  survive  their 
own  celebrity. 

She  had  her  panegyrists  in  her  day ;  Menafie  observes— 
"What  a  pleasing  deaeription  has  Mademoiselle  Scuderr 
made,  in  her  Cyrus,  of  the  little  court  at  Rambouillet !  X 
thousand  things  in  the  romances  of  this  learned  lady  reno 
them  inestimable.  She  has  drawn  from  the  ancients  their 
happiest  passages,  and  has  even  improved  upon  tliem ;  like 
the  prince  in  the  fable,  whatever  she  touches  becomes  gold. 
We  may  read  her  works  with  great  profit,  if  we  possess  g 
correct  taste,  and  love  instruction.  Those  who  censure  their 
length  only  show  the  littleness  of  their  judgment; 
Homer  and  Virgil  were  to  be  despised,  because  many  of  their 
books  were  filled  with  episodes  and  incidents  that  neccssarilj 
retard  tbe  conclusion.  It  does  not  require  much  penetration 
to  observe  that  C^ras  and  Clelia  are  a  species  of  the  epio 
poem.  The  epic  must  embrace  a  number  of  events  to  suspend 
the  course  of  the  narrative ;  which,  only  taking  in  a  part 
of  tbe  life  of  the  hero,  would  terminate  too  soon  to  display 
the  skill  of  tbe  poet.  Without  this  artifice,  the  charm  of 
uniting  the  gj-eater  part  of  the  episodes  to  the  principal 
suliject  of  the  romance  would  be  lost.  Mademoiselle  de 
Seudery  has  so  well  treated  them,  and  so  aptly  introduced 
a  variety  of  beautiful  passages,  that  nothing  in  this  kind  ia 
coraparsble  to  her  productions.  Some  expressions,  and  cer- 
tain turns,  have  become   somewhat  obsolete;   aU  tbe  rest 


»iU  last    for  erer 
undergone," 

Menage  has  her 
carioua  only  look  ( 


and  outlive  the  criticisms  ihey  hars-a 


;rtainly  uttered  ft  falae  prophecy.  Th« 
■  her  romances.  They  contain  double 
IcM  many  beautii'ul  inventions ;  the  iRisTortune  ie,  that  tint 
tui  patience  are  rare  requisites  for  the  enjoyment  of  these 
Iliads  in  prose. 

"  The  misfortune  of  her  having  written  too  ahundantly 
has  ocoasioned  an  unjust  contempt,"  says  a  French  critic. 
"We  confess  there  are  many  heavy  and  tedioua  paaaageB 
in  her  volummous  romances ;  hut  if  we  consider  that  in  the 
Cldia  and  the  Artaniene  are  to  he  found  inimitahle  delicate 
touches,  and  many  splendid  parts,  which  would  do  honour  to 
Bome  of  our  living  writers,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
great  defects  of  all  her  works  arise  from  her  not  writing  in 
an  age  when  taste  had  reached  the  acmi  of  cultivation. 
Such  is  her  erudition,  that  the  French  place  her  next  to  the 
celebrated  Madame  Dacier.  Her  works,  containing  many 
secret  intrigue*  of  the  court  and  city,  her  readers  must  have 
keenly  relished  on  their  early  publication. 

Her  Artamene,  or  the  Great  Cyrus,  and  principally  ber 
Clelia,  are  representations  of  what  then  passed  at  the  court 
of  France.  The  Map  of  the  Eingdom  of  Tenderneis,  in 
Clelia,  appeared,  at  the  time,  as  one  of  the  happiest  inven- 
tions. This  once  celebrated  map  is  an  allegory  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  dificrent  kinds  of  Tendkrsess,  which  are 
reduced  to  Stteem,  Oratitude,  and  Inclination.  The  map 
represents  three  rivers,  which  have  these  three  names,  and 
on  which  are  situated  three  towns  called  Tenderness :  Ten- 
derness on  Inclination ;  Tenderness  on  Esteem  ;  and  Tender- 
ness on  Gratitude.  Pleasing  Attentions,  or,  Fetits  Sotns,  ia 
a  village  very  beautifully  situated.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 
irss  erb'emely  proud  of  this  little  allegorical  map ;  and  had 
a  terrible  controversy  with  another  writer  about  its  origi- 
nality. 

O^OSQE  SctmEBT,  her  brother,  and  inferior  in  genius,  had 
a  striking  singularity  of  character: — lie  was  one  of  the  most 
complete  votaries  to  the  universal  divinity.  Vanity.  With  a 
heated  imagination,  entirely  destitute  of  judgment,  his  radi- 
tary  character  was  continually  exhibiting  itself  by  that  pea<:e- 
fid  instrument  the  pen,  so  that  he  exhibits  a  most  anttming 
contrast  of  ardent  feelings  in  a  cool  situation ;  not  liberally 
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endowed  with  genius,  but  abounding  with  ita  Bemblance  ia  , 
the  fire  of  eccentric  g^asconode;  no  man  has  portrayed  fail 
own  character  with  a  bolder  colouring  tliaa  himself,  in  his 
numerous  prefaces  and  addresHea  ;  surrounded  hy  a  thousand 
eelf-illugions  of  the  most  sublime  elaHS,  everything  that  re- 
lated to  himself  had  a:i  Homeric  grandeur  of  conception. 

In  an  epistle  to  the  Dake  of  Montmorency,  Scudery  saya, 
"  I  will  learn  to  write  with  my  left  hand,  that  my  right  huid 
may  more  nobly  be  devoted  to  your  service ;"  and  alluding 
to  his  pen  (plume),  declares  "he  cornea  from  a  family  who 
never  used  one,  hut  to  stick  in  their  bats."  When  he  solicits 
small  favours  from  the  great,  he  assures  them  "  that  princes 
must  not  think  him  importunate,  and  that  his  writings  are 
merely  inspired  by  hia  own  individual  interest ;  no!  (lie 
exclaims)  I  am  studious  only  of  your  glory,  while  I  am  care> 
less  of  my  own  fortune."  Acd  indeed,  to  do  him  juatiee,  ha 
acted  up  to  these  romantic  feelings.  After  he  bad  pnbUshed 
his  epic  of  Alaric,  Christina  of  Sweden  proposed  to  honour 
him  with  a  chain  of  gold  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
provided  he  would  expunge  from  his  epic  the  eulogiums  he 
bestowed  on  the  Count  of  Gardie,  whom  she  had  disgraced. 
The  epical  soul  of  Scudery  magnanimously  scorned  the  bribe, 
and  replied,  that  "  If  tbe  chain  of  gold  should  be  as  weighty 
aa  that  chain  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Incaa,  I  wiU 
never  destroy  any  altar  on  which  I  have  sacrificed!" 

Proud  of  hia  boasted  nobility  and  erratic  life,  he  thns 
addresses  the  reader :  "  Tou  will  lightly  pass  over  any  laults 
in  my  work,  if  you  reflect  that  I  have  employed  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  in  seeing  the  finest  parts  of  £urope,  and  that 
I  have  passed  more  days  in  the  camp  than  in  the  library.  I 
have  used  more  matches  to  light  my  musket  than  to  light 
my  candles ;  I  know  better  to  arrange  columns  in  the  field 
than  those  on  paper ;  and  to  square  battalions  better  than 
to  round  periods."  In  hia  first  publication,  he  began  hia 
literary  career  perfectly  in  character,  by  a  challenge  to  hia 
critics ! 

He  is  the  author  of  sisteen  plays,  chiefly  heroic  tragedies ; 
children  who  all  bear  the  features  of  their  father.  He  firsC 
introduced,  in  hia  "  L' Amour  Tyrannique,"  a  strict  observance 
of  the  Aristotelian  unitiea  of  time  and  place ;  and  the  neces- 
sity aftd  advant^es  of  this  regnlation  are  insisted  on,  which 
only  snows  that  Aristotle's  art  goes  but  little  to  the  compo- 
Eition  of  a  pathetic  tragedy.    In  his  last  drama,  "  Armlniua," 
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lie  extravagantly  scatters  his  panegyrics  on  its  fifteen  prede- 
cessors; bat  of  the  present  one  he  has  the  most  exalted 
notion:  it  is  the  quintessence  of  Scudery!     An  ingenious 
critic  calls  it  "  The  downfall  of  mediocrity  1"     It  is  amusing 
to  listen  to  this  blazing  preface : — "  At  length,  reader,  nothing 
reoudns  for  me  but  to  mention  the  great  Arminius  which  I 
noir  present  to  you,  and  by  which  I  have  resolved  to  close 
mj  long  and  laborious  course.    It  is  indeed  my  masterpiece ! 
and  the  most  finished  work  that  ever  came  from  my  pen ;  for 
whether  we  examine  the  fable,  the  manners,  the  sentiments, 
or  the  versification,  it  is  certain  that  I  never  performed  any- 
thing so  just,  so  great,  nor  more  beautiful ;  and  if  my  labours 
oonld  ever  deserve  a  crown,  I  would  claim  it  for  this  work ! " 
The  actions  of  this  singular  personage  were  in  unison  with 
his  writings :  he  gives  a  pompous  description  of  a  most  unim- 
portant government  which  he  obtained  near  Marseilles,  but 
all  the  grandeur  existed  only  in  our  author's  heated  imagina- 
tion.    Bachaumont  and  De  la  Chapelle  describe  it,  in  their 
playful "  Voyage :" 

Mais  il  fant  rous  parler  dn  fort, 
Qui  sans  doute  est  une  meryeille ; 
C'est  notre  dame  de  la  garde ! 
Goavemement  commode  et  beau, 
A  qui  suffit  pour  tout  garde, 
Un  Suisse  avec  sa  hallebarde 
Peint  sur  la  porte  dn  ch&tean  t 

A  fort  very  commodiously  guarded ;  only  requiring  one  senti- 
nel with  his  halbert — painted  on  the  door ! 

In  a  poem  on  his  disgust  with  the  world,  he  tells  us  how 
intimate  he  has  been  with  princes :  Europe  has  known  him 
through  all  her  provinces ;  he  ventured  everything  in  a  thou- 
sand combats : 

L*on  me  vit  obei'r,  Ton  me  vit  commander, 
Et  mon  poil  tout  poudreux  a  blanchi  sons  les  armes ; 
n  est  peu  de  beaux  arts  oii  je  ne  sois  instruit ; 
£n  prose  et  en  vers,  mon  nom  fit  quelque  bruit ; 
£t  par  plus  d*un  chemin  je  parvins  fk  la  gloire. 

IMITATED. 

-Princes  were  proud  my  friendship  to  proclaim, 

And  Europe  gazed,  wherever  her  hero  came ! 

I  grasp' d  the  laurels  of  heroic  strife, 

The  thousand  perils  of  a  soldier's  life ;  '* 

Obedient  in  the  ranks  each  toilful  day  I 

Though  heroes  soon  command,  they  first  obey* 


Se  la  Rochefoucaull. 

'Twits  not  for  mr,  too  long  s  tints  to  yield  I 
Bum  for  a  ckiefisin  in  the  tented  iield  1 
Aronnd  mj  plumed  helm,  nij  Bilrerj  hair 
Hnug  like  an  bonour'd  wreath  of  nge  and  care  I 
The  finer  arta  have  cbarm'd  mj  itadions  hoars, 
Teised  in  their  myBteries,  slulfnl  in  their  powers ; 
In  verse  and  prose  m;  equal  genias  glow'd, 
Pureoing  glory  by  no  angle  road  I 

leh  was  the  vain  George  Scudery!  whose  heart,  hom^ 
,  was  warm  :  poverty  could  never  degrade  him ;  advrantrf' 
ir  broke  down  his  magnanimous  spirit ! 


DE  LA  ROCHEFOUCADLT. 

Tee  maxims  of  thia  noble  author  are  in  the  liands  of  s 
one.  To  those  who  ohooBe  to  derive  every  motive  and  everj 
action  from  the  solitary  principle  of  self-love,  they  are  ines- 
timable. They  form  one  continued  satire  on  human  n.iturej 
hut  they  are  not  reconcilable  to  the  feelings  of  the  man  of 
better  sympathies,  or  to  him  who  paaaes  through  life  with 
the  firm  integrity  of  virtue.  Even  at  court  we  find  a  Sully, 
a  Maleaherbes.  and  a  Clarendon,  as  well  aa  a  Eouchefoucauit 
and  a  Chesterfield. 

The  Duke  de  la  Bochefoueault,  says  Segrais,  had  not 
studied ;  but  he  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  degree  of 
discernment,  and  knew  the  world  perfectly  well.  Thia 
aff'orded  him  opportunities  of  making  reflections,  and  re- 
ducing into  maxims  those  discoveries  which  he  had  made 
in  the  heart  of  man,  of  which  he  displayed  an  admirable 
knowledge. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  celebrated 
French  duke  could  never  summon  resolution,  at  his  election, 
to  address  the  Academy.  Although  chosen  a  member,  he 
never  entered,  for  such  was  his  timidity,  that  he  could  not 
face  an  audience  and  deliver  the  usual  compliment  on  his 
introduction ;  he  whose  courage,  whose  birth,  and  whose 
genius  were  alike  distinguished.  The  fact  is,  as  appears'  by 
Mad.  de  Sevigne,  that  Rochefoucaulb  hved  a  close  domestic 
life ;  there  must  be  at  least  as  much  theoretical  as  practical 
knowledge  in  the  opinions  of  such  a  retired  philosopher. 

ChflBterfield,  our  English  Rochefoiicault,  we  are  also 
formed,  possessed  an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  heart  of 
uani  and  he,  too,  has  drawn  a  similar  picture  of  human 
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uatixxi^e.  These  are  two  noble  authors  whose  chief  studies 
^^tn  to  have  been  made  in  courts.  May  it  not  be  possible, 
t^^owiug  these  authors  not  to  have  written  a  sentence  of 
apocrypha,  that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  human  nature 
fts  in  the  satellites  of  Power  breathing  their  corrupt  atmo- 
sphere P 

PRIOR'S  HANS  CARVBL. 

Webb  we  to  investigate  the  genealogy  of  our  best  modem 
stories,  we  should  often  discover  the  illegitimacy  of  our 
favourites;  and  retrace  them  frequently  to  the  East.  My 
well-read  friend  Douce  had  collected  materials  for  such  a 
TTork.  The  genealogies  of  tales  would  have  gratified  the 
curious  in  literature. 

The  story  of  the  ring  of  Hans  Carvel  is  of  very  ancient 
standing,  as  are  most  of  the  tales  of  this  kind. 

Menage  says  that  Poggius,  who  died  in  1459,  has  the 
inerit  of  its  invention ;  but  I  suspect  he  only  related  a  very 
popular  story. 

Kabelais,  who  has  given  it  in  his  peculiar  manner,  changed 
its  original  name  of  Philelphus  to  that  of  Hans  Carvel. 

This  title  is  likewise  in  the  eleventh  of  Les  Cent  JVbU' 
velles  JVouvelles  collected  in  1461,  for  the  amusement  of 
Louis  XI.  when  Dauphin,  and  living  in  solitude. 

Ariosto  has  borrowed  it,  at  the  end  of  his  fifth  Satire ;  but 
has  fairly  appropriated  it  by  his  pleasant  manner. 

In  a  collection  of  novels  at  Lyons,  in  1555,  it  is  introduced 
into  the  eleventh  novel. 

Celio  Malespini  has  it  again  in  page  288  of  the  second  part 
of  his  Two  Hundred  Novels,  printed  at  Venice  in  1609. 

Fontaine  has  prettily  set  it  off,  and  an  anonymous  writer 
has  composed  it  in  Latin  Anacreontic  verses ;  and  at  length 
our  Prior  has  given  it  with  equal  gaiety  and  freedom.  After 
Ariosto,  La  Fontaine,  and  Prior,  let  us  hear  of  it  no  more ; 
yet  this  has  been  done,  in  a  manner,  however,  which  here 
cannot  be  told. 

Voltaire  has  a  curious  essay  to  show  that  most  of  our  best 
modem  stories  and  plots  originally  belonged  to  the  eastern 
nations,  a  fact  which  has  been  made  more  evident  by  recent 
researches.  The  Amphitryon  of  Molidre  was  an  imitation  of 
Plautus,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  they  took  it 
from  the  Indians !     It  is  given  by  Dow  in  his  History  of 
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Hindostan.  In  Captain  Scott's  Tales  and  Anecdotes  from. 
Arabian  writers,  we  are  surprised  at  finding  so  many  of  our 
favourites  very  ancient  orientalists. — The  Ephesian  Matron, 
versified  by  La  Fontaine,  was  borrowed  from  the  Italians  ;  it 
is  to  be  found  in  Fetronius,  and  Fetronius  had  it  from  the 
Greeks.  But  where  did  the  Greeks  find  it  ?  In  the  Arabian 
Tales  !  And  from  whence  did  the  Arabian  fabulists  borrow 
it  ?  From  the  Chinese !  It  is  found  in  Du  Halde,  who  col- 
lected it  from  the  Versions  of  the  Jesuits. 


THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  MATf  of  letters,  more  intent  on  the  acquisitions  of  litera- 
ture than  on  the  intrigues  of  politics,  or  the  speculations  of  * 
commerce,  may  find  a  deeper  solitude  in  a  populous  metro- 
polis than  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country. 

The  student,  who  is  no  flatterer  of  the  little  passions  of 
men,  will  not  be  much  incommoded  by  their  presence. 
Gibbon  paints  his  own  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  fashion- 
able world : — "  I  had  not  been  endowed  by  art  or  nature  with 
those  happy  gifts  of  confidence  and  address  which  unlock 
every  door  and  every  bosom.  While  coaches  were  rattling 
through  Bond-street,  I  have  passed  many  a  solitary  evening 
in  my  lodging  with  my  books.  I  withdrew  without  reluc- 
tance from  the  noisy  and  extensive  scene  of  crowds  without 
company,  and  dissipation  without  pleasure."  And  even  afber 
he  had  published  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  he  observes 
that  in  London  his  confinement  was  solitary  and  sad ;  "  the 
many  forgot  my  existence  when  they  saw  me  no  longer  at 
Brookes's,  and  the  few  who  sometimes  had  a  thought  on 
their  friend  were  detained  by  business  or  pleasure,  and  I  was 
proud  and  happy  if  I  could  prevail  on  my  bookseller,  Elmsly, 
to  enliven  the  dulness  of  the  evening." 

A  situation,  very  elegantly  described  in  the  beautifully 
polished  verses  of  Mr.  Eogers,  in  his  "  Epistle  to  a  Friend  :'* 

When  from  his  classic  dreams  the  student  steals 
Amid  the  bozz  of  crowds,  the  whirl  of  wheels, 
To  muse  unnoticed,  while  around  him  press 
The  meteor-forms  of  equipage  and  dress ; 
Alone  in  wonder  lost,  he  seems  to  stand 
A  very  stranger  in  his  native  land. 

He  compares  the  student  to  one  of  the  seven  sleepers  in 
the  ancient  legend. 
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rOeecartea  msidiiig  in  the  conucercial  city  of  AmHterdam, 
^ting  to  Bulzac,  illustrates  these  descriptions  with  great 
*  wroe  and  vivacity. 

"  You  wish  to  retire ;  and  your  intention  ia  to  seek  the 
Solitude  of  the  Chartreux,  or,  pOBsibly,  some  of  the  moat 
"fceautiful  provinces  of  France  and  Italy.  I  would  rather 
mdvise  you,  if  you  wish  to  observe  mankind,  and  at  the  same 
"time  to  liise  yourself  in  the  deepest  solitude,  to  join  me  in 
Amsterdam.  I  prefer  this  eituation  to  that  even  of  your 
delii^ous  villa,  where  I  spent  so  great  a  part  of  the  last  year ;  ' 
for,  however  agreeable  a  country-house  may  be,  a  thousand 
little  conveniences  are  wanted,  which  can  only  be  found  in  a 
city.  One  is  not  alone  so  frequently  in  the  country  as  one 
ctmld  wish;  a  number  of  impertinent  visitors  are  continually 
besieging  you.  Here,  as  all  the  world,  except  myself,  a 
occupied  in  commerce,  it  depends  merely  on  myself  to  live 
unknown  to  the  world.  I  walk  every  day  amongst  immense 
ranks  of  people,  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  you  do  in  your 
green  alleys.  The  men  I  meet  with  make  the  same  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  as  would  the  trees  of  your  foreats,  or  the 
flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  your  common.  The  busy  hum  too 
of  these  merchants  does  not  disturb  one  more  than  the 
purling  of  your  brooks.  If  sometimes  1  amuse  myself  ia 
contemplating  their  anxious  motions,  I  receive  the  same  plea- 
sure wliich  you  do  in  observing  those  men  who  cultivate 
your  land;  for  I  reflect  that  the  end  of  all  their  labours  is  to 
embellish  the  city  which  I  inhabit,  and  to  anticipate  all  my 
wants.  If  you  contemplate  with  delight  the  fruits  of  your 
orchards,  with  all  the  rich  promises  of  abundance,  do  yon 
think  I  feel  less  in  observing  so  many  fleets  that  convey  to 
me  the  productions  of  either  India  p  What  spot  on  earth 
could  you  find,  which,  like  this,  can  so  interest  _youi  vanity 
and  gratiiy  your  taste  i"  J 


THE  TALMUD.  ' 

The  Jkwb  have  their  Taimud  ;  the  Catholics  their 
IiKQEMDS  of  Saints ;  and  the  Tuhkb  their  SosNiii.  The 
pBOTKBTiNT  has  nothing  but  hia  DiBLK.  The  former  are 
three  kindred  works.  Men  have  imagined  that  the  more 
there  is  to  be  believed,  the  more  are  the  merits  of  the  be- 
liever.    Hence  all  traditionisU  formed  the  orthodox  and  the 


I 
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strongeBt  party.  The  word  of  God  is  lost  ainidst  those  beaps 
of  human  inventions,  sanctioned  by  an  order  of  men  eoa- 
nected  with  reli^ous  duties ;  they  ought  now,  however,  to  be 
r^arded  rather  a£  Cubiosities  or  Litbbatube.  I  give  a 
iufficiently  ample  account  of  the  Taimcb  and  the  LBOsinis; 
but  of  the  SoKBAH  I  only  know  that  it  is  a  collection  of  the 
traditional  opinions  of  the  Turkish  prophets,  directing  the 
observance  of    petty   Euperstitions  not    mentioned  ia  the 

The  Tjlmitd  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions  whiob 
have  been  ora?/^  preserved.  It  comprises  the  Mishk^a,  which 
is  the  t«it ;  and  the  Gxmaba,  its  commentary.  The  whole 
forms  a  complete  system  of  the  learning,  ceremonies,  civil 
and  canon  laws  of  the  Jews  ;  treating  indeed  on  all  subjects  ; 
even  gardening,  manual  arts.  &e.  The  rigid  Jews  persuaded 
themselves  that  these  traditional  explications  are  of  divine 
origin.  The  Pentateuch,  say  they,  was  written  out  by  their 
legislator  before  bis  death  Jn  thirteen  copies,  distributed 
among  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  remaining  one  deposited  in 
the  ark.  The  oral  law  Moses  continually  taught  in  the'San- 
liedrim,  to  the  elders  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  law 
was  repeated  four  times;  but  the  interpreta^ou  was  delivered 
only  by  word  of  mouth  from  generation  to  geneiation.  In 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  flight  from  Egypt,  the  memory  of 
the  people  became  treacherous,  and  Moses  was  constrained  to 
repeat  this  oral  law,  which  had  been  conveyed  by  successive 
tniditioniats.  Snch  is  the  account  of  honest  David  Levi ;  it 
is  the  creed  of  every  rabbin. — David  beUeved  in  everything 
but  in  Jesus. 

This  history  of  the  Talmud  some  inclined  to  suppose 
apocryphal,  even  among  a  few  of  the  Jews  themselves.  When 
these  traditions  first  appeared,  the  keenest  controversy  has 
never  been  able  to  determine.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
esisted  traditions  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ.  About  the  second  century,  they  were  industriously 
collected  by  Rabbi  Juda  the  Holy,  the  prmce  of  the  rabbins, 
who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  baa  the  merit 
of  giving  some  order  to  this  multifarious  collection. 

It  appears  that  the  Talmud  was  compiled  by  certun  Jew- 
ish doctors,  who  were  solicited  for  this  purpose  by  their 
nation,  that  they  might  have  something  to  oppose  to  their 
Christian  adversaries. 

The  learned  W.  Wotton,  in  his  curious  "  Discoorses  "    <m 
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e  traditions  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharigees,  supplies  an 

I  of  this  vaat  collectian ;    he    has  translated  enti 
divisions  of  this  code  of  traditional  laws,  with  the  original 
text  and  the  notes. 

There  are  two  Talmuds;  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Baby- 
lonian. Tho  last  is  the  most  esteemed,  because  it  is  tha 
most  bulky. 

It.  Juda,  tho  prince  of  the  rabbins,  committed  to  writing  \ 
all  these  traditions,  and  arranged  them  under  six   general 
heads,  called  orders  or  classes.       The  subjects   are  indeed 
carious  for  philosophical  inquirers,  and  multifarious  as  the 
events  of  civil  life.     Every  order  is  formed  oi  treatises;  every 
treatise  is  divided  into  chapters,  every  chapter  into  misktutt, 
which  word  means  mixtures  or  miscellanies,  in  the  form  of 
aphoristiu.   In  the  first  part  is  discussed  what  relates  to  seedi, 
fruits,  and  trees;  in  the  8eeoad,ye(M(«;  in  the  third, mkwiwh, 
their  duties,  their  disorders,  marriages,  divorces,  contracts, 
and  nuptials ;  in  the  fourth,  are  treated  the  damages  or  losses 
BUstMned   by   beasts  or  men ;     of   things  found ;  deposits ; 
usuries;  rents  ;  farms ;  partnerships  va  commerce;  inherit- 
ance ;    tales   and  purchases ;    oaths ;    witnesses ;    arrestt; 
idolatrg  i  and  here  are  named  those  by  whom  the  oral  law  was  I 
received  andpreserved.    In  the  fifth  part  are  noticed  sacrifice  I 
uaA-holy  things ;  and  the  sixth  treatH  o^ purifications;  ttestela}  ] 
furniture;  clothes;  houses;  leprosi/ ;    baths;  and  nimieroia   . 
other  articles,     All  this  forms  the  Mishna. 

The  Geuaba,  that  is,  the  complement  or  perfection,  eon- 
tMns  the  DiBPDTEB  and  the  OpwiONa  of  the  Eabbimb  on  tho 
oral  traditions.  Their  last  decisions.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  absurdities  are  sometimes  elucidated  by  other  absurdi- 
ties ;  but  there  are  rcany  admirable  things  in  this  vast 
repository.  The  Jews  have  such  veneration  for  this  compila- 
tion, that  they  compare  the  holy  writings  to  water,  and  tho 
Talmud  to  wine;  the  test  of  Moses  io pepper,  but  the  Tal-  ' 
mud  to  aromatics.  Of  the  twelve  hours  of  which  the  day  is 
composed,  they  tell  us  that  Qod  employs  nine  to  study  the 
Talmud,  and  only  three  to  read  the  written  law ! 

St.  Jerome  appears  evidently  to  allude  to  this  work,  and 
notices  its  "Old  Wives' Taliis,"  and  the  filthiness  of  some  of 
itB  matters.  The  truth  is,  that  the  rabbins  resembled  the 
Jesuits  and  Casuists ;  and  Sanchez's  work  on  "  Matriinonio" 
is  well  known  to  agitate  matters  with  such  scrupulous  niceties 
W  to  become  the  most  offensive  thing  possible.  But  as  among 
i1 
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the  adioolmcn  and  casuists  there  have  heen  great  men,  the 
same  happened  to  these  Qemaraists.  Mwmoiiidea  was  a  pillar 
of  light  among  their  darlcne£E.  The  antiquity  of  this  work 
ia  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  it  very  curiouB. 

A  specimen  of  the  topiea  may  be  shown  from  the  table  and 
contents  of  ''  Mishnic  Titlea."  In  the  order  of  aeeda,  we  find 
the  following  heads,  which  present  no  uninteresting  picture 
of  the  pastoral  and  pious  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

The  MishuB,  entitled  the  Comer,  i.e.  of  the  field.  The 
laws  of  gleaning  are  commanded  according  to  Leviticos ; 
six.  9,  10.  or  the  corner  to  be  left  in  a  corn-field.  When 
the  comer  ia  due  and  when  not.  Of  the  forgotten  sheaf.  Of 
the  ears  of  corn  left  in  gathering.  Of  grapes  left  upon  the 
vine.  Of  olives  left  upon  the  trees.  When  and  where  the 
poor  may  lawfully  glean.  What  sheaf,  or  olives,  or  grapes, 
may  be  looked  upon  to  be  forgotten,  and  what  not.  Who  are 
the  proper  witnesses  concerning  the  poor's  due,  to  eiempt  it 
from  tithing,  &o.  They  distinguished  uneiicumcised  &uit : — 
it  is  unlawful  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  any  tree  til!  the  fifth  year 
of  its  growth  :  the  first  three  years  of  its  bearing,  it  is  called 
uncircumcised i  the  fourth  is  otfered  to  God;  and  the  fifth 
may  be  eaten. 

The  Misbna,  entitled  Seterogeneous  2iixtufeK,  contmns 
several  curious  horticultural  particulars.  Of  divisions  between 
garden-beds  and  fields,  that  the  produce  of  the  several  sorts 
of  grains  or  seeds  may  appear  distinct.  Of  the  distance 
between  every  species.  Distances  between  vines  planted  in 
corn-fields  front  one  another  and  from  the  com ;  between 
vines  planted  against  hedges,  walls,  or  espaliers,  and  anything 
^owed  near  then^.  Various  cases  relating  to  vineyards  planted 
near  any  forbidden  seeds. 

In  their  seventh,  or  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  produce 
of  all  estates  was  given  up  to  the  poor,  one  of  these  regula- 
tions is  on  the  difterent  work  which  must  not  be  omitted  in 
the  sixth  year,  lest  (because  the  seventh  being  devoted  to  the 
poor)  the  produce  should  be  unfairly  diminished,  and  the 
pubhe  benelit  arising  from  this  law  be  frustrated.  Of 
whatever  is  not  perennial,  and  produced  that  year  by  the 
earth,  no  money  may  be  made ;  but  what  is  perennial  may  be 
bold. 

On  priests'  tithes,  we  have  a  regulation  concerning  eating 
the  fruits  carried  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  he  separated. 

The  order  women  is  very  copious,     A  husband  ia  obliged  to 
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i»d  hia  wife  to  keep  a  particular  man's  company  before  twipi 

witnesBcs.  01'  the  watera  of  jealooay  by  which  a  suspected 
woman  is  to  be  tried  by  driuking',  we  find  ample  particulars. 
The  cereraonitja  of  clothing  the  accuaed  woman  at  her  trial. 
Pregnant  women,  or  who  suckle,  are  not  obliged  to  drink 
for  the  rabbins  aeem  to  be  well  conTinced  of  the  effects  of  the 
imi^ination.  Of  their  divorces  many  are  the  laws;  and  care 
is  taken  to  particularise  bills  of  divorces  written  by  men  in 
delirium  or  dangerously  ill.  One  party  of  the  rabbins  will 
not  allow  of  any  divorce,  unless  something  light  was  found 
in  the  woman's  character,  while  another  {the  FbariBees)  allow 
divorces  even  when  a  woman  ha«  only  been  so  unfortunate  8:8 
to  suffer  her  husband's  soup  to  he  burnt ! 

In  the  order  of  damages,  containing  rules  how  to  tax  tl 
damages  done  by  man  or  beast,  or  other  casualties,  their 
tinctinns  are  as  nice  as  their  cases  are  numerous,  Vi 
beasts  are  innocent  and  what  convict.  By  the  one  they  meaa 
ereatores  not  naturally  used  to  do  mischief  in  any  particular 
way ;  and  by  the  other,  those  that  naturally,  or  by  a  vicious 
habit,  are  mischievoua-tbat  way.  The  tooth  of  a  beast  is 
convict,  when  it  is  proved  to  eat  its  usual  food,  the  propertjn 
of  another  man,  and  full  restitution  must  be  made  ;  but  if  "" 
beast  that  is  used  to  eat  fruits  and  herbs  gnaws  clothes 
damages  tools,  which  are  not  its  usual  food,  the  owner  of  tha 
beast  shall  pay  but  half  the  dam^e  when  committed  on  the 
property  of  the  injured  person  ;  butif  the  injury  ia  committed 
on  the  property  of  the  person  who  does  the  damagu,  he  ia 
free,  because  the  beast  gnawed  what  was  not  its  usual  food. 
As  thus ;  if  the  beast  of  A.  gnaws  or  tears  the  clothes  of  B. 
in  B.'s  house  or  grounds,  A,  shall  pay  half  the  damages ;  but 
if  B.'s  clothes  are  injured  in  A.'a  grounds  by  A.'s  beast,  A.  ia 
free,  for  what  had  B,  to  do  to  put  his  clothes  in  A.'s  grounds  ? 
They  made  such  subtile  distmctions,  as  when  an  ox  gores  a  man 
or  beast,  the  law  inquired  into  the  habits  of  the  beast-; 
whether  it  was  an  ox  that  used  to  gore,  or  an  ox  that  was 
not  used  to  gorer  However  acute  these  niceties  sometimed 
were,  they  were  often  ridiculous.  No  beast  could  be  con- 
victed of  being  vicious  till  evidence  was  given  that  he  had 
done  mischief  thr<e  succeaaise  days ;  but  if  he  leaves  ort' 
those  vicious  tricks  for  three  days  more,  he  is  innocent  again. 
An  oi  may  be  convict  of  goring  an  ox  and  not  a  man,  or  of 
goring  a  man  and  not  an  ox:  uay,  of  goring  on  the  sabbath, 
snd  not  on  a  working  day.      Their  aim  was  to  make  the 
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punishment  depend  on  the  proofs  of  the  design  of  the  beast 
that  did  the  injury ;  but  this  attempt  evidently  led  them  to 
distinetiona  much  too  subtile  and  obBCure.  Thus  Borae 
rabbins  say  that  the  morning  prayer  of  the  Slieindh  must  be 
read  at  the  time  they  can  distinguish  blue  from  v:hite ;  bat 
another,  more  indulgent,  insists  it  may  be  when  we  can  dis- 
tinguish blue  from  ffreen  t  which  latter  colours  ore  so  near 
akin  as  to  require  a  stronger  light.  With  the  same  remark- 
able acuteness  in  distinguishing  things,  is  their  law  respecting 
not  touching  fire  on  the  Sabbath.  Among  those  which  are 
specified  in  this  conBtitution,  the  rabbins  allow  the  minister 
to  look  over  young  children  by  famp-light,  but  he  shall  not 
read  himself.  The  minister  ia  forbidden,  to  read  by  lamp- 
light, lest  be  should  trim  bis  lamp ;  but  he  may  direct  the 
children  where  they  should  read,  because  that  is  quickly 
done,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  his  trimming  hts  lamp 
in  their  presence,  or  sulfering  any  of  them  to  do  it  in  his. 
All  these  regulations,  which  some  may  conceive  as  minute 
and  frivolous,  show  a  great  intimacy  with  the  human  heart, 
and  a  spirit  of  profound  observation  which  had  been  capable 
of  achieving  great  purposes. 

The  owner  of  an  innocent  beast  only  pays  half  the  costs 
for  the  mischief  incun'cd.  Man  is  always  convict,  and  for  all 
mischief  he  does  he  must  pay  full  costs,  However  there  are 
casual  damages, — as  when  a  man  pours  water  accidentally  on. 
another  man;  or  makes  a  thorn-hedge  wliich  annoys  his 
neighbour  ;  or  falling  down,  and  anot^r  by  stumbhng  on  Mm 
incurs  harm :  how  such  compensations  are  to  be  made.  He 
that  has  a  vessel  of  another's  in  keeping,  and  removes  it,  bat 
in  the  removal  breaks  it,  must  swear  to  bis  own  integrity ; 
i.e.,  that  he  had  no  design  to  break  it.  All  oSensive  or  noisy 
trades  were  to  be  carried  on  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  town. 
Where  there  is  an  estate,  the  sons  inherit,  and  the  daughters 
are  maintained;  but  if  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  the  daugh- 
ters are  maintained,  and  the  sons  must  get  their  living  as 
they  can,  or  even  beg.  The  contrary  to  this  excellent  ordi- 
nation has  been  observed  in  Em-ope. 

These  few  titles  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  general 
notion  of  the  several  subjects  on  which  the  Mislma  treats. 
The  Gemara  or  Commentary  is  often  overloaded  with  inepti- 
tudes and  ridiculous  suhtilties.  For  instance,  in  the  arfocle  of 
"  Negative  Oaths."  If  a  man  swears  he  will  eat  no  bread, 
and  does  eat  all  sorts  of  bread,  in  that  case  the  perjury  is  bob 
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'  one ;  but  if  lie  swears  that  lie  will  eat  neither  barley,  nor 
wheaten,  nor  rye-bread,  the  perjury  is  multiplied  a^  he  multi- 
plies hii  eating  of  the  several  aorta.— Ag^n,  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  had  strong  difierences  about  touching  the 
holy  writings  with  tbeir  hands.  The  doctors  ordained  that 
whoever  touched  the  book  of  the  law  must  not  eat  of  the 
truma  (first  Ihiits  of  the  wrought  produce  of  the  ground), 
till  tbey  had  washed  their  hands.  The  reason  they  gave  was 
thu.  In  times  of  persecution,  they  used  to  hide  those  saored 
books  in  secret  places,  and  good  men  would  lay  them  out  of 
the  way  when  they  had  done  reading  them.  It  was  pos- 
eible,  then,  that  these  rolls  of  the  law  might  be  gnawed  hy 
fnt'ce.  The  hand?  tlien  that  touched  these  books  when  they 
took  them  out  of  the  places  where  they  had  laid  them  up, 
were  supposed  to  be  unclean,  so  far  as  to  disable  them  from 
eating  the  truma  till  they  were  washed.  On  that  account 
they  made  this  a  general  rule,  that  if  any  part  of  the  Bible 
(except  Ecclesiattes,  because  that  excellent  book  their  saga- 
cnty  accounted  less  holy  than  the  rest)  or  their  phylacteries, 
or  the  strings  of  their  phylacteries,  were  touched  by  one  who 
had  a  right  to  eat  the  truma,  he  might  not  eat  it  till  he  had 
washed  bis  hands.  An  evidence  of  tbat  superstitious  trifling, 
for  which  the  Pharisees  and  the  later  Ilabbins  have  been  so 
justly  reprobated. 

They  were  absurdly  minnte  in  the  literal  observance  of 
their  vows,  and  as  shamefully  subtile  in  their  artful  evasion 
of  them.  The  Pharisee  could  be  easy  enough  to  tbemaelves 
when  convenient,  and  aiwajs  as  bard  and  nm'elenting  as  pos- 
sible to  all  others.  They  quibbled,  and  dissolved  their  vows, 
with  experienced  casuistry.  Jesus  reproaches  the  Pharisees 
in  Matthew  sv,  and  Mark  vii.  for  flagrantly  violating  the 

I  fifth  commandment,  by  allowing  the  vow  of  a  son,  perhaps 
jnade  in  hasty  anger,  its  fuU  force,  when  he  had  sworn  that 
ihjfl  father  should  never  he  the  better  for  him,  or  auything  he 
litad,  and  by  which  an  indigent  father  might  be  suflered  to 
;Btarve.  There  is  an  express  cose  to  this  purpose  in  the 
■Jttishna,  in  the  title  of  Fowa.  The  reader  may  be  amused  by 
LiUie  story: — A  man  made  a  vow  that  his  father  slwuld  not 
mtffU  by  him.  This  man  al'terwards  made  a  wedding-feast  for 
his  son,  and  wishes  his  father  should  be  present;  but  he 
cannot  invite  him,  because  he  is  tied  up  by  his  vow.  He  in- 
vented this  expedient ; — He  makes  a  gift  of  the  court  in 
viiich  the  feast  was  to  be  kept,  and  of  the  feast  itself, 
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third  peraon  in  trust,  that  hia  father  Bhonld  \ 
that  third  person,  with  the  other  company  whoi 
designed.  This  third  person  then  says— If  these  tiiingB  you 
thufi  have  given  me  are  mine,  I  will  dedicate  them  to  God, 
and  then  none  of  you  can  be  the  better  for  them.  The  son 
replied—I  did  not  give  them  to  you  that  you  should  eonee- 
crate  them.  Then  the  third  man  said — Yours  was  no  dona- 
tion, only  you  were  i;illing  to  eat  and  drink  with  your  father. 
Thus,  aays  K.  Juda,  they  diBsolved  each  other's  intentiona ; 
and  when  the  eo^e  came  before  the  rabbins,  they  decreed  thab 
a  gift  which  may  not  be  consecrated  by  the  person  to  whoni 
it  is  given  is  not,  a  gift. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Talmud  exhibits  &  snbtile 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  the  Jews  adopted  when  the  learned 
of  Borne  mught  to  persuade  them  to  conform  to  their  idolatry. 
It  forma  an  entire  Mishna,  entitled  Sedir  Ifezikin,  Avoda 
Zara,  iv.  7.  on  jdolatroua  worship,  translated  by  Wotton. 

"  Some  Boman  senators  examined  the  Jews  in  this 
manner : — If  God  hath  no  delight  in  the  worship  of  idols, 
why  did  he  cot  destroy  them  P  The  Jews  made  answer — 
If  men  bad  worshipped  only  things  of  which  the  world 
had  had  no  need,  he  would  have  destroyed  the  object  of  their 
worship ;  hut  they  also  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  stars  and 
planets ;  and  then  he  must  have  destroyed  his  world  for  the 
sake  of  these  deluded  men,  But  still,  said  the  Ilomans,  why 
does  not  God  destroy  the  things  which  the  world  does  not 
want,  and  leave  those  things  which  the  world  cannot  be  with- 
out ?  Because,  replied  the  Jews,  this  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  such  as  worship  these  necessary  things,  who  would 
then  say — Ye  allow  now  that  these  are  gods,  since  tbey  a 
not 
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The  preceding  article  furnishes  some  of  the  more  serionB 
investigations  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  Its  levities  may 
amuse.  I  leave  untouched  the  gross  obscenities  and  inunoral 
decisions.  The  Talmud  contains  a  vast  collection  of  stories, 
apologues,  and  jests;  many  display  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  and 
at  times  have  a  wildnesa  of  invention,  which  sufficiently  mark 
the  features  of  an  eastern  parent.  Many  extravagantly  puerile 
were  designed  merely  to  recreate  their  young  students,  When 
a  rabbin  was  asked  the  reason  of  eo  much  nonsenae,  he  n^lied 
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feat  the  ancienta  had  a  custom  of  introducing  musio  in  theif 
lecturer,  which  accompaniment  made  them  more  agreeable; 
but  that  not  }iBving  musical  instruments  in  the  schools,  the 
rabbina  invented  these  atrange  stories  to  arouse  attention. 
This  was  ingeniously  Eaid ;  hut  they  make  miserable  work 
when  they  pretend  to  give  mystical  interpretations  to  pure 


In  1711,  a  German  professor  of  the  Oriental  I  ^  „  . 
Dr.  Eisenmenger,  published  in  two  large  volumes  quarto,  his 
"  Judaism  Discovered,"  a  ponderous  labour,  of  which  the 
Bcope  was  to  ridicule  the  Jewish  traditions. 

1  shall  give  a  dangerous  adventure  into  which  King  David 
WH6  drawn  by  the  devil.  The  king  one  day  hunting,  Satan 
appeared  before  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  roe.  David  dis- 
charged an  arrow  at  htm,  hut  missed  his  aim,  He  pursued 
the  feigned  roe  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  Ishbi,  the 
brother  of  Qoliatb,  instantly  recognised  the  king  as  him  who 
had  slain  that  giant.  He  hound  him,  and  bending  him  neck 
and  heels,  Iwd  him  under  a  wine-press  in  order  to  press  him 
to  death.  A  miracle  saves  David.  Tbe  earth  beneath  him 
became  soft,  and  Ishbi  could  not  press  wine  out  of  him.  That 
evening  in  the  Jewish  congregation  a  dove,  whose  wings  were 
covered  with  silver,  appeared  in  great  perplesity  [  and  evi- 
dently signitied  the  king  of  Israel  was  in  trouble.  Abishai, 
one  of  the  king's  counBeSlors,  inquiring  for  the  king,  and  find- 
ing him  absent,  is  at  a  loss  to  proceed,  for  according  to  the 
Mishna,  do  one  may  ride  on  the  king's  horse,  nor  sit  upon 
his  throne,  nor  use  his  sceptre.  The  school  of  the  rabbins, 
however,  allowed  these  things  in  time  of  danger.  On  this 
Abishai  vaults  on  David's  horse,  and  (with  an  Oriental  meta- 
phor) the  land  of  the  Philistines  leaped  to  bim  instantly  \ 
Arrived  at  Ishbi's  house,  he  beholds  his  mother  Orpa  spinning. 
Perceiving  the  Israelite,  she  snatched  up  her  spiuuing-wheel 
and  threw  it  at  him,  to  kill  him ;  but  not  hitting  him,  she 
desired  him  to  bring  the  spinning-wheel  to  her.  He  did  not 
do  this  exactly,  but  returned  it  to  her  in  such  a.  way  that  she 
never  asked  any  more  for  her  spinning-wheel.  When  Ishbi 
saw  this,  and  recollecting  that  David,  though  tied  up  neck 
and  heels,  was  stiU  under  the  wine-press,  he  cried  out.  "  There 
are  now  two  who  will  destroy  me !"  So  he  threw  David  high 
up  into  the  air,  and  stuck  his  spear  into  the  ground,  imagining 
that  David  would  fall  upon  it  and  perish.  But  Abishai  pro- 
nounced the  magical  name,  which  the  Talmudists  frequently 


heaven, 
against  I 
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e  of,  and  it  caused  David  to  hover  hetweet 

that  he  lull  sot  down !     Both  at  li:iigth  i 


d  observing  that  two  young  li 
1  dilhcultj'  in  gettiug  rid  of  the  hrother  of 
Goliath. 

Of  Solomon,  another  favourite  Lero  of  the  Talmudiata,  a 
iine  Arabian  story  is  told.  This  king  was  an  adept  in  necro- 
mancy, and  a  male  and  a  female  devil  were  always  in  waiting 
for  an  emergency.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Arabians,  who 
have  many  stories  concerning  Solomon,  always  deaoribe  him  as 
a  magician.  Mis  adventures  with  AHchmedai,  the  prince  of 
devils,  are  numerous  j  and  they  both  (the  king  and  the  devil) 
served  one  another  many  a  slippery  trick.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  when  Acchmedm,  who  was  prisoner  to  Solomon, 
the  king  having  contrived  to  possess  himself  of  the  devil'H 
seal-ring,  and  chained  him,  one  day  offered  to  answer  an  un- 
holy question  put  to  him  by  Solomon,  provided  he  returned 
him  his  seal-ring  and  loosened  his  chain.  The  impertinent 
curiosity  of  Solomon  induced  him  to  commit  this  folly.  In- 
stantly Aschmedai  swallowed  the  monarch ;  and  stretching 
I  out  his  wings  up  to  the  firmament  of  heaven,  one  of  his  feet 
remaining  on  the  earth,  he  spit  out  Solomon  four  hundred 
leagues  from  him.  This  was  done  so  privately,  that  no  one 
knew  anything  of  the  matter.  Aschmedai  then  assumed  the 
likeness  of  Solomon,  uid  sat  on  his  throne.  From  that  hour 
did  Solomon  aay, "  This  then  is  the  reward  of  all  my  labour," 
according  to  Ecdesiasticus  i.  3 ;  which  l/iu  means,  one  rabbin 
says,  his  walking-staff;  and  another  insists  was  his  ra^ed 
coat.  For  Solomon  went  a  be^ng  irom  door  to  door;  and 
wherever  he  came  he  nttered  these  words ;  "  I,  the  preacher, 
was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem."  At  length  coming  be- 
fore the  council,  and  still  repeating  these  remarkable  words, 
without  addition  or  variation,  the  rabbins  said,  "This  means 
something..-  for  a  fool  is  not  constant  in  his  tale!"  Th^ 
asked  the  chamberlain,  if  the  king  frequently  saw  him  P  and 
he  rephed  to  them,  Mo !  Then  they  sent  to  the  queensj  to 
ask  if  the  king  came  into  their  apartmentsP  and  they  au- 
ewered,  Tes!  The  rabbins  then  sent  them  a  message  to  take 
notice  of  his  feet ;  for  the  feet  of  devils  are  like  the  feet  of 
cocks.  The  queens  acquainted  them  that  his  majesty  always 
came  in  slippers,  but  Ibrced  there  to  embrace  at  times  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  He  had  attempted  to  he  with  his  mother 
Bathsheba,  whom  he  had  almost  torn  to  pieces.     At  thi^  tiie 
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Mhbms  asaembled  in  great  haste,  and  taking  the  beggar  with 
them,  they  gave  him  the  ring  and  the  chain  in  which  the 
great  magical  name  was  engraven,  and  lud  him  to  the  palace. 
Asehmedai  was  Bitting  oa  the  throne  as  the  real  Solomon 
entered ;  hut  instantly  he  shrielteil  and  flew  away.  Yet  to 
his  last  day  was  Soloinon  afraid  of  the  prince  of  devils,  and 
liad  his  hed  guarded  hy  the  valiant  men  oi'  Israel,  as  is  written 
in  Cant.  iii.  7,  8. 

They  frequently  display  mueh  humom'  in  their  inventions, 
the  following  account  of  the  maimera  and  morals  of  an 
ouB  town,  which  mocked  at  all  justice.  There  were  in 
'Ikdom  four  judges,  who  were  hars,  and  deriders  of  justice. 
When  any  one  had  struck  his  neighbour's  wife,  and  caused  her 
to  miscarry,  these  judges  thus  counselled  the  husband : — 
"  Give  her  to  the  oBender,  that  he  may  get  her  with  child  for 
thee."  When  any  one  had  cut  oS  an  tar  of  hia  neighbour's 
ass,  they  said  to  the  owner — "  Let  him  have  the  ass  till  the 
ear  is  grown  again,  that  it  may  be  returned  to  thee  as  thou 
wishest."  When  any  one  had  woonded  his  neighbour,  they 
told  the  wounded  man  to  "  give  him  a  fee  for  letting  him 
blood."  A  toll  was  exacted  in  passing  a  certain  bridge ;  hut 
if  any  one  chose  to  wade  through  the  water,  or  walk  round 
about  to  save  it,  he  was  condemned  to  a  double  toll.  Eleasar, 
Abraham's  servant,  came  thither,  and  they  wounded  him. 
When,  before  the  judge,  he  waa  ordered  to  pay  his  fee  i'or 
having  his  blood  let,  Eleasar  flung  a  stone  at  tlie  judge,  and 
wounded  him ;  on  which  the  judge  said  to  him — "  What 
meaneth  this?"  Eleasar  replied — "  Give  him  who  wounded 
me  the  fee  that  is  due  to  myself  for  wounding  thee."  The 
people  of  this  town  bad  a  bedstead  on  which  they  laid  tra- 
vellers who  asked  for  rest.  If  any  one  was  too  long  for  it, 
they  cut  off  his  legs ;  and  if  he  was  shorter  than  the  bed- 
stead, they  strained  liim  to  its  head  and  foot.  When  a  beggar 
came  to  this  town,  every  one  gave  him  a  penny,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  donor's  name ;  but  they  would  sell  him  no 
bread,  nor  let  him  escape.  When  the  be^ar  died  from 
hunger,  then  they  came  about  him,  and  each  man  took  back 
his  penny.  These  stories  are  eurioua  inventions  of  keen 
mockery  and  mahce,  seasoned  with  humour.  It  is  said  some 
of  the  famous  decisions  of  Sancho  Fanza  are  to  he  found  in 
the  Talmud. 

Abraham  ia  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  his  wives,  and  built 
on  enchanted  city  for  them.     He  built  an  iron  city  and  put 
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them  in.  The  walls  were  so  high  and  dark,  the  eun  could  not 
be  Been  in  it.  He  gave  tiiem  a,  howl  full  of  pearls  and  jewels, 
which  aent  forth  a  Kght  in  this  dark  city  equal  to  the  eun, 
Noah,  it  seems,  when  in  the  ark,  had  no  other  light  than 
jewels  and  pearls.  Abra,ham,  in  travelling  to  Egypt,  brought 
with  him  a  chest.  At  the  cuatom-house  the  officers  exacted 
the  duties.  Abraham  would  have  readily  paid,  but  desired 
they  would  not  open  the  cheat.  They  first  insisted  on  tha 
duty  for  clothes,  which  Abraham  consented  to  pay ;  but  then 
they  thought,  by  his  ready  acquiescence,  that  it  might  be 
gold,  Aluaham  conaents  to  pay  for  gold.  They  now  sus- 
pected it  might  be  stlk.  Abraham  was  willing  to  pay  for  silk, 
or  more  costly  pearls ;  and  Abraham  geaeroualy  consented  to 
pay  as  if  the  chest  contained  the  most  valuable  of  things.  It 
was  then  they  resolved  to  open  and  examine  the  chest ;  and, 
behold,  as  soon  as  that  chest  was  opened,  that  great  lustre  of 
human  beauty  broke  out  which  made  such  a  noise  in  the  land 
of  Egypt ;  it  was  Sarah  herself !  The  jealous  Abraham,  to 
conceal  her  beauty,  had  locked  her  up  in  this  chest. 

The  whole  creation  in  these  rabbinical  fancies  is  strangely 
gigantic  and  vast.  The  works  of  eaatem  nations  are  full  of 
these  descriptions;  and  Heaiod's  Theogouy,  and  Milton's 
battles  of  angels,  are  puny  in  comparison  with  these  rabbinical 
heroes,  or  rabbinical  things.  Mountains  are  hurled,  with  all 
their  woods,  with  great  ease,  and  creaturea  start  into  exis> 
tenee  too  terrible  for  onr  conceptions.  The  winged  monster 
in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  called  the  Roc,  is  evidently  one  of 
the  creatures  of  rabbinical  fancy  ;  it  would  Bometimes,  when 
very  hungry,  scjkb  and  fly  away  with  an  elephant.  Captain 
Cook  found  a  bird's  nest  in  an  island  near  New  Holland,  built 
with  sticks  on  the  ground,  sii-and- twenty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  near  three  feet  in  height.  But  of  the  rabbinical 
birds,  fish,  and  animals,  it  is  not  probable  any  circumnavi- 
gator will  ever  trace  even  the  slightest  vestige  or  resemblance. 

One  of  their  birds,  when  it  spreads  its  wings,  blots  out  the 
sun.  An  egg  from  another  fell  out  of  its  nest,  and  the  white 
thereof  broke  and  glued  about  three  hundred  cedar-trees,  and 
overflowed  a  village.  One  of  them  stands  up  to  the  lower 
joint  of  the  It^  in  a  river,  and  some  marinera,  imagining 
the  water  was  not  deep,  were  hastening  to  bathe,  when  a 
voice  from  heaven  said — "  Step  not  in  there,  for  seven  years 
ago  there  a  carpenter  dropped  his  ase,  and  it  hath  not  yet 
reached  the  bottom." 
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Tlie  fulloivinj  pawage,  concerning  fat  geese,  ia  perfeetly  in 
ityle  of  these  rabhina : — "  A  rabbin  once  saw  in  a  deeert 
ck  of  gffese  ho  fat  that  their  feathers  fell  off,  and  the 
iverB  flowed  in  fat.  Then  said  I  to  them,  shall  we  have  part 
,tif  you  in  the'  other  world  when  the  Messiah  shall  come  P 
And  one  of  them  lifted  up  a  wing,  and  another  a  leg,  to  rig- 
nify  these  parts  we  should  have.  We  should  otherwise  have 
had  all  parts  of  these  geese  -,  but  we  Israelites  shall  be  called 
to  an  account  touching  these  fat  geese,  because  their  saf- 
ferings  are  owing  to  us,  It  is  our  iniquities  that  have  dfr 
layed  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  these  geese  suOWfl 
greatly  by  reason  of  their  excessive  likt,  which  daily  anj'l 
daily  increases,  and  will  increase  till  the  Messiah  comes !" 

What  the  manna  was  which  fell  in  the  wilderness,  has  often 
been  disputed,  and  still  is  disputable ;  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
.rabbins  to  have  found  in  the  Bible  that  the  taste  of  it  was 
as  a  wafer  made  with  honey,"  to  have  raised  their  fancy  to 
pitch.  They  declare  it  was  "like  oil  to  children,  honey 
old  men,  and  cakes  to  middle  age."  It  had  every  kind  of 
ite  except  that  of  cucumbers,  melons,  garUc,  and  onions, 
and  leeks,  for  these  were  those  Egyptian  roots  which  the 
Israelites  ea  much  regrett&l  to  haTe  lost.  This  manna  had, 
however,  the  quality  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  palate  of 
those  who  did  not  murmur  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  to  these 
it  became  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

The  rabbins  never  advance  an  absurdity  without  quoting  a 
text  in  Scripture;  and  to  substantiate  this  fact  they  quote 
Deut.  ii.  7,  where  if  is  said,  "  Through  this  great  wilderness 
forty  years  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  been  with  thee,  and 
hatt  lacked  nothing !"  St.  Austin  repeats  this  explana- 
of  the  BBhbins,that  the  faithful  found  in  this  manna  the 
of  their  favourite  food !  However,  the  Israelites  could 
not  have  found  all  these  benefits,  as  the  rabbins  tell  ua  ;  forin 
Numbers  xi.  6,  they  exclaim,  "There  is  nothiiiffat  all  be»ide» 
tkU  manna  before  our  eyes'."  They  had  just  said  that  they 
lembered  the  melons,  cucumbers,  &o.,  which  they  bad 
kten  of  so  freely  in  Egypt.  One  of  the  hyperboles  of  the 
H  is,  that  the  manna  fell  in  such  mountains,  that  the 
of  the  east  and  the  west  beheld  them ;  which  they 
lund  on  a  passage  in  the  23rd  Psalm ;  "  Thou  preparest  a 
table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies!"  These 
jnay  serve  aa  specimens  of  the  forced  interpretations  on  which 
their  grotesque  fables  are  founded. 
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Their  detestation  of  Titus,  their  great  conqueror,  appears 
hy  the  following  wild  invention.  After  having  narrated 
certain  things  too  ehameful  to  read,  of  a  prince  whom  Jose* 
phua  describex  in  far  different  coluurs,  they  tell  us  that  on  sea 
TituB  tauntingly  observed,  in  a  great  storm,  that  the  Ood  of 
the  Jews  was  only  powerful  on  the  water,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  had  succeeded  in  drowning  Pharaoh  and  Sixera. 
"  Had  he  been  strong,  he  would  have  wt^d  war  with  me  in 
Jemsalem."  On  uttering  this  blasphemy,  a  voice  from 
heaven  sud,  "  Wicked  man !  I  have  a  little  creature  in  the 
world  which  shall  wage  war  with  thee !"  When  Titus 
landed,  a  gnat  entered  hia  nostrila,  and  for  seven  years  toge- 
ther made  holes  in  his  brains.  When  his  skull  was  opened, 
the  gnat  was  found  to  be  as  large  as  a  pigeon  :  the  mouth  of 
the  gnat  was  of  copper,  and  the  claws  of  iron.  A  collection 
which  has  recently  appeared  of  these  Talmudical  stories  has 
not  beeu  executed  with  any  felicity  of  selection.  That  there 
are,  however,  some  beautiful  inventions  in  the  Talmud,  I 
refer  to  the  story  of  Solomon  and  Sheba,  in  the  present 
volume. 


ON  THE  CUSTOM  OP  SALUTING  AFTER  SNEEZIN0. 


It  is  probable  that  this  custom,  so  universally  prevalent,  on- 
gtiiated  in  some  ancient  superstition  ;  it  seems  to  have  excited 
inquiry  among  all  nations. 

"  Some  Catholics,"  says  Father  Feyjoo,  "  have  attributed 
the  origin  of  this  custom  to  the  ordinance  of  a  pope,  Saint 
Gregory,  who  is  said  to  have  instituted  a  short  benediction  to 
be  used  on  such  occasions,  at  a  time  when,  during  a  pesti- 
lence, the  crisis  was  attended  by  tneexing,  and  in  most  cases 
followed  by  death." 

But  the  rabbins,  who  have  a  story  for  everything,  say, 
that  before  Jacob  men  never  sneezed  but  once,  aiid  then  im- 
mediately died:  they  assure  us  that  that  patriarch  was  the 
first  who  died  by  natural  disease ;  before  him  all  men  died  hy 
sneezing ;  the  memory  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  preserved 
in  all  natione,  by  a  command  of  every  prince  to  his  subjects 
to  employ  some  salutary  esclamation  after  the  act  of  sneez- 
ing. But  these  are  Talmudical  dreams,  and  only  serve  to 
prove  that  so  familiar  a  custom   has  always  excited   in- 
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On  the  Custom  of  Saluting  after  Sneezing.      \% 

Even  Aristotle  has  delivered  some  considerable  nonsense  on 
this  custom ;  lie  says  it  is  an  honourable  acknowledgment  of 
the  seat  of  good  sGnBe  and  genius — the  head — to  distinguish 
it  from  two  other  ofteneive  eruptions  of  air,  which  are  never 
accompanied  by  any  benediction  from  the  by-standera.  The 
custom,  at  all  events,  existed  long  prior  to  Pope  Gregory, 
The  lover  in  Apuleius,  Gyton  in  Petronius,  and  allusions  to  it 
in  Pliny,  prove  its  antiquity ;  and  a  memoir  of  the  French 
Academy  notices  the  practice  in  the  New  World,  on  the  first 
discovery    of   America,      Everyv^here    man  is  saluted  for 

An  amusing  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  attend  the 
gneezing  of  a  king  of  Monomotapa,  shows  what  a  national 
concern  may  be  the  sneeze  of  despotism. — Those  who  are 
near  his  person,  when  this  happens,  salnte  him  in  so  loud  a 
tone,  that  persons  in  the  ante-chamber  hear  it,  and  join  in  the 
acclamation )  in  the  adjoining  apartments  tbey  do  the  same, 
till  the  noise  reaches  the  street,  and  becomes  propagated 
throughout  the  city ;  so  that,  at  each  sneeze  of  his  majesty, 
resuhs  a  most  horrid  cry  from  the  salutations  of  many  thou- 
Bands  of  hia  vasnals. 

When  the  king  of  Sennaar  sneezes,  his  courtiers  imme- 
diately turn  their  backs  on  him,  and  give  a  loud  slap  on  their 
right  thigh. 

With  tlie  ancients  sneezing  wan  ominous  ;•  from  the  right 
it  was  considered  auspicious ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Themistocles,  says,  that  before  a  naval  battle  it  was  a  sign  of 
conquest !  Catullus,  in  his  pleasing  poem  of  Acmd  and  Sep- 
timus,  makes  this  action  from  the  deity  of  Love,  from  the 
left,  the  source  of  his  fiction.  The  passage  has  been  ele- 
gantly versified  by  a  poetical  friend,  who  finds  authority  that 
the  gods  sneezing  on  the  right  in  heaven,  is  supposed  to  come 
to  us  on  earth  on  the  left. 

*  X«Da[i1ion  hanng  uldressed  a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  ia  vbich  lie  d^ 
Glared  be  Telt  disid;  reaeiiDS  for  a  dependence  on  the  bvonr  of  the  god^  , 
kad  scarcely  condaded  his  vords  vlien  one  of  them  emitted  t.  toud  snee 
ZenophoD  at  once  declared  Xhn  a,  spontaneuux  omen  sent  bj  Jupiter  ai 
dga  that  his  protection  was  awarded  them. 

"U,  bapp;  Bridegroom  I  thee  a  lucky  mieeze 
To  Spaita  welcom'd." — Tkeoeritat,  IdjQ  iviii. 

"  Prometheus  was  the  first  that  wished  well  to  the  sneeier,  when  the 
man  which  he  liad  made  of  claj  fell  into  a  fit  of  Bteruutntlon  i 
approach   of  that   celestial  fire  which  he  stolo  from  the  sun." 
Anana  Micn/cotni. 
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Once  nna  heard  upon  tha  right, 
Boding  noo  to  loreTB  true  -, 
But  DOW  apaa  the  l^  ha  flev. 
And  with  BportiaK  inetit  ditiiie, 
Qave  to  joy  the  mtcred  aiga, 
Acm^  bent  hsr  lovely  face, 
Floeh'd  with  mpture'e  rosy  gncs, 
And  those  eyes  that  ewnni  ia  bliu, 
Piwt  with  QiBuj  a  breathing  kiss ; 
Breathing,  murmuring,  aofl,  and  low 
ThoB  might  life  for  ever  flow  1 
"  Lore  of  my  life,  and  life  of  love  I 
Cupid  rulea  oar  fates  shore, 
Bier  lot  us  TOW  to  join 
In  homage  at  his  luppy  Bhrine." 
Oupid  heard  the  luvera  trae. 
Again  upon  the  left  he  flew, 
And  with  spurting  mecie  divine, 
Benew'd  of  joy  the  Ktcred  tignl 


BONAVENTUHE  DE  PERIHRS. 


A  HAPPT  art  in  the  relation  of  a.  story  it 

o^eeabie  talent ;  it  has  obtained  La  Fontaine  all  the  applv 

which  his  charmiog  ndiDete  deserves. 

Of  "  Bonaventure  de.  P&rien,  Valet  de  Chamhre  de  la 
Soiftte  de  Navarre,"  there  are  three  little  volumes  of  tales  in 
prose,  in  the  quaint  or  the  coarse  pleasantry  of  that  day. 
The  following  ia  not  given  as  the  beat,  but  as  it  introduces  a 
novel  etymology  of  a  word  in  great  use  : — 

"A  student  at  law,  who  studied  at  Poitiers,  bad  tolerably 
improved  himself  in  caaea  of  equity ;  not  that  he  was  over- 
burthened  with  learning;  but  his  chief  deficiencj  was  a 
want  of  aaauronce  and  conMence  to  display  his  knowledge. 
His  father,  passing  by  Poitiers,  reoommended  him  to  read 
aloud,  and  to  render  his  memory  more  prompt  by  continued 
eiercise.  To  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  father,  he  deter- 
mined to  read  at  the  Ministerij.  In  order  to  obtain  a  certMn 
quantity  of  assurance,  he  went  every  day  into  a  garden, 
which  was  a  very  retired  spot,  being  at  a  distance  from  any 
honae,  and  where  there  grew  a  great  number  of  fine  large 
cabbages.  Thus  for  a  long  time  be  pursued  his  studies,  and 
repeated  big  lectures  to  these  cabbages,  addressing  them  bv 
the  title  a1  gentlemen,  and  balancing  hia  periods  to  them  ai 
they  had  composed  an  audience  of  scholars.  After  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks'  preparation,  he  thought  it  was  hig^    { 


Grotita.  IS! 

time  to  take  the  ehair;  imagining  that  he  eliould  be  aljle  to 
lecture  his  aoholars  as  well  m  he  had  before  done  his  cab- 
bages. He  comes  i'onvard,  he  begins  his  oration — but  belbra 
a  dozen  words  his  tongue  freezes  between  bis  teeth !  Con- 
fused, and  hardly  knowing  where  he  was,  all  he  could  bring 
out  was — Domini,  Ego  bene  video  quod  non  egiis  caulea ;  that 
is  to  say — for  there  are  some  who  will  have  everything  in 
plain  English^  Gfiji/^emen,  /  «okj  clearly  tee  you  are  not 
eaibage»  !  In  the  garden  he  could  conceive  the  cabbageg  to 
be  scholars;  but  in  the  chair,  he  could  not  conceive  the 
teholar»  to  be  cabbages y 

On  this  story  La  Monnoye  baa  a  note,  which  gives  a  new 
origin  to  a  familiar  term. 

"  The  hall  of  the  School  of  Equity  at  Poitiers,  where  the 
instituteG  were  read,  was  called  La  Ministerie.  On  whioh 
head  Floriraond  de  Kemond  (book  vii.  eh.  11),  speaking  of 
Albert  Babinot,  one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Calvin,  after 
having  said  be  was  called  'The  good  man,'  adds,  that  because 
he  had  been  a  student  of  the  institutes  at  this  Minigterie  of 
Poitiers,  Calvin  and  others  styled  him  Mr.  hfinialer;  from 
whence,  afterwards,  Cahin  took  occasion  to  give  the  name  d£ 
MxBiBTEES  to  the  pastors  of  his  church. " 
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Teth  Life  of  Grotius  shows  the  singuhu"  felicity  of 
letters   and  a  statesman,  and  how  a  student  can 
hours  in  the  closest  imprisonment.     The  gate  of  the  prigoB 
has  sometimes  been  the  porch  of  fame. 

Grotius,  studious  from  bis  infancy,  bad  also  received  from 
Nature  the  faculty  of  genius,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
in  hia  father  a  tutor  who  formed  his  early  taste  and  his  moral 
feelings.  The  younger  Grotius,  in  imitation  of  Horace,  has 
celebrated  his  gratitude  in  verse. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
this  great  man,  which  strongly  marks  hia  genius  and  forti- 
tude, is  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  his 
time  during  fus  imprisonment.  Other  men,  condemned  to 
exile  and  captivity,  if  they  survive,  despair ;  the  man  of  let- 
ters may  reckon  those  days  as  the  sweetest  of  his  life. 

When  a  prisoner  at  the  Hague,  he  laboured  on  a  Latin 
Msay  on  the  means  of  terminating  religious  disputes,  w!iioh   I 
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oceasion  so  many  infelicities  in  the  state,  in  the  ehurch,  and 
in  iamilies ;  when  lie  was  carried  to  Louvenstein,  he  resumed 
his  law  stadies,  which  other  employmentB  had  interrupted. 
He  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  moral  philosophy,  which 
engaged  him  to  translate  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  poets, 
collected  by  Stabteus,  and  the  fragmente  of  Menander  and 
Philemon. 

Every  Sunday  was  devoted  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  his 
Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  In  the  course  of  the 
work  he  fell  ill;  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  health,  he 
composed  his  treatise,  in  Dutch  verse,  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Keligion.  Sacred  and  profane  authors  occupied 
him  alternately.  His  only  mode  of  refreshing  bis  mind  was 
to  pass  from  one  wortc  to  another.  He  sent  to  Vossins  his 
obBervations  on  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  He  wrote  several 
other  works — -partieulitrly  a  little  Catechism,  in  verse,  for 
his  daughter  Cornelia — and  collected  materials  to  form  his 
Apology.  Although  he  produced  thus  abundantly,  hie  con- 
finement was  not  more  than  two  .years.  We  may  well  ex- 
claim here,  that  the  mind  of  Grotius  had  never  been  impri- 
soned. 

To  these  various  labours  we  may  add  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence he  held  with  the  learned ;  his  letters  were  often  so 
many  treatises,  and  there  is  a  printed  collection  amounting 
to  two  thousand.  Grotius  had  notes  ready  for  every  classic^ 
author  of  antiquity,  whenever  a  new  edition  was  prepared ; 
an  account  of  his  plans  and  his  performances  might  furnish  a 
volume  of  themselves ;  jet  he  never  published  in  haste,  and 
was  fond  of  revising  them.  We  must  recollect,  notwith- 
standing such  uninterrupted  literary  avocations,  his  hours 
were  frequently  devoted  to  the  public  functions  of  an  ambas- 
sador : — "  I  only  reserve  for  my  studies  the  time  which  other 
ministers  give  to  their  pleasures,  to  conversations  often 
uselesn,  and  to  visits  sometimes  unnecessary."  Such  is  the 
language  of  this  great  man ! 

I  have  seen  this  great  student  censured  for  neglecting  his 
official  duties  ;  but,  to  decide  ou  this  accusation,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  know  the  character  of  his  accuaer. 
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NOBLEMEN  TURNED  CRITICS. 

I  OTFEB  to  the  contemplation  of  those  unfortunate  mortals 
who  are  necessitated  to  undergo  the  criticisms  of  lords,  this 
pair  of  anecdotes : — 

Soderini,  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  having  had  a  statue 
made  by  the  great  Michael  Angela,  when  it  was  finished,  came 
to  inspect  it ;  and  having  for  some  time  sagaciously  consi- 
dered it,  poring  now  on  the  face,  then  on  the  arms,  the 
knees,  the  form  of  fche  leg,  and  at  length  on  the  foot  itself; 
the  statue  being  of  such  perfect  beauty,  he  found  himself  at 
a  loss  to  display  his  powers  of  criticism,  only  by  lavishing 
his  praise.  But  only  to  praise  might  appear  as  if  there  had 
been  an  obtuseness  in  the  keenness  of  his  criticism.  He 
trembled  to  find  a  fault,  but  a  fault  must  be  found.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  mutter  something  concerning  the  nose 
— it  might,  he  thought,  be  something  more  Grecian.  Angelo 
differed  from  his  Grace,  but  he  said  he  would  attempt  to 
gratify  his  taste.  He  took  up  his  chisel,  and  concealed  some 
marble  dust  in  his  hand ;  feigning  to  re-touch  the  part,  he 
adroitly  let  fall  some  of  the  dust  he  held  concealed.  The 
Cardinal  observing  it  as  it  fell,  transported  at  the  idea  of  his 
critical  acumen,  exclaimed — "Ah,  Angelo,  you  have  now 
given  an  inimitable  grace !" 

When  Pope  was  first  introduced  to  read  his  Iliad  to  Lord 
Halifax,  the  noble  critic  did  not  venture  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  so  perfect  a  composition ;  but,  like  the  cardinal,  this 
passage,  and  that  word,  this  iium,  and  that  expression,  formed 
the  broken  cant  of  his  criticisms.  The  honest  poet  was 
stung  with  vexation ;  for,  in  general,  the  parts  at  which  his 
lordship  hesitated  were  those  with  which  he  was  most  satis- 
fied. As  he  returned  home  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  he 
revealed  to  him  the  anxiety  of  his  mind.  "  Oh,"  replied 
Garth,  laughing,  "  you  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
lordship  as  myself;  he  must  criticize.  At  your  next  visit, 
read  to  him  those  very  passages  as  they  now  stand  ;  tell  him 
that  you  have  recollected  his  criticisms;  and  I'll  warrant 
you  of  his  approbation  of  them.  This  is  what  I  have  done  a 
hundred  times  myself."  JBope  made  use  of  this  stratagem ; 
it  took,  like  the  marble  dust  of  Angelo  ;  and  my  lord,  like 
the  cardinal,  exclaimed — "Dear  Fope,  they  are  now  inimi- 
table!" 

b:2 
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Souk  aothoni  have  practised  singular  impositiona  on  the 
public.  Varillna,  the  French  hifltorian,  enjojed  for  some  time 
a  great  reputation  in  his  own  country  fur  his  historical  com- 
positions ;  hut  when  they  became  more  known,  the  scholars 
of  other  countries  destroyed  the  reputation  which  he  had 
unjuatly  acquired.  Hie  continual  proiessions  of  sincerity 
prejudiced  raany  in  his  fa'vour,  and  made  him  pass  for  a 
writer  who  had  penetrated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
eahinet ;  but  the  public  were  at  length  undeceived,  and  wepe 
convinced  that  the  historical  anecdotes  which  Yarillas  put  off 
for  authentic  facts  had  no  foundation,  being  wholly  hia  own 
inventions — though  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  pass  fur 
realities  hy  aiTected  citations  of  titles,  instruotioua,  lettera, 
memoirs,  and  relations,  all  of  them  imaginary!  He  had  read 
almost  everything  historical,  printed  and  manuscript ;  but 
his  iertile  political  imagination  gave  his  conjectures  as  facts, 
while  he  quoted  at  random  his  pretended  authorities.  Bur- 
net's hook  against  TariUas  is  a  curious  little  volume.* 

Gemelli  Carreri,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  for  many  years 
never  quitted  his  chamber ;  confined  by  a  tedious  indisposi- 
tion, he  amused  himself  with  writing  a  Voyage  round  the 
World;  giving  characters  of  men,  and  descriptions  of  coun- 
tries, as  if  he  had  really  visited  them :  and  his  volumes  are 
still  very  interesting.  I  preserve  this  anecdote  as  it  has 
long  come  down  to  us ;  but  Carreri,  it  has  been  recently 
ascertained,  met  the  fate  of  Bruce — for  he  had  visited  the 
places  he  has  described ;    Humboldt  and  Clavigero  have  con.- 

*  Burnet'B  little  12iiiq  Tolume  was  ptintcd  at  AmBterdam,  "in  the 
Warmoes-Btraet  near  the  Dum,^^  1083,  and  comp^teQ  by  him  whan  living 
fur  eafaty  ia  Hulland  during  the  reign  of  Jamea  II.  Ha  partioularlr 
attaclcB  VarillaB'  ninth  book,  which  relslea  to  England,  and  its  liiag 
hiatory  of  the  Reformation,  or  rather  "his  own  imagination  for  tme  his- 
tniy."  On  the  Hnbhority  of  Catholic  studonts,  he  saja  "ttte  greatest 
number  of  the  pieces  he  cited  weie  tu  bo  fuund  nowhere  bnt  in  his  oim 
fane;."  Bnmet  allows  full  latitnds  to  an  anther  fur  giving  the  beat  ca- 
lanringtn  hie  own  views  and  that  of  hia  party — n  ktitnde  he  certiunly 
olwajs  allowed  to  himself ;  bnt  he  juatly  censnies  the  falaifyins,  or  rather 


ttorj  ;  after  Varillaa"  fashion, 
aurt  of  trade,  in  which  lalae  cojn  and  false 
nal  than  in  otber  matters ;  heeaase  the  errour 
longer,  thongh  theii  authors  eolonc  their  copper 
keep  ila  credit  long." 


History,  '  aaya  Burnet, 
iighta  a. 
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firmed  his  local  knowledge  of  Mexico  and  of  China,  and  found 
his  book  useful  and  veracious.  Du  Halde,  who  has  written 
80  voluminous  an  account  of  China,  compiled  it  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Missionaries,  and  never  travelled  ten  leagues 
firom  Paris  in  his  life, — ^though  he  appears,  by  his  writings, 
to  be  familiar  with  Chinese  scenery. 

Damberger*s  Travels  some  years  ago  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion— and  the  public  were  duped ;  they  proved  to  be  the  ideal 
Yoyages  of  a  member  of  the  German  Grub-street,  about  his 
own  garret.  Too  many  of  our  "Travels"  have  been  manu- 
iJBctured  to  fill  a  certain  size ;  and  some  which  bear  names 
of  great  authority  were  not  written  by  the  professed 
authors. 

There  is  an  excellent  observation  of  an  anonymous  author: — 
*'  Writers  who  never  visited  foreign  countries,  and  travellers 
who  have  run  through  immense  regions  with  fleeting  pace, 
have  given  us  long  accounts  of  various  countries  and  people ; 
evidently  collected  from  the  idle  reports  and  absurd  traditions 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  from  whom  only  they  could  have  re- 
ceived those  relations  which  we  see  accumulated  with  such 
nndisceming  credulity.'* 

Some  authors  have  practised  the  singular  imposition  of 
announcing  a  variety  of  titles  of  works  preparing  for  the 
press,  but  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  were  ever  written. 

Paschal,  historiographer  of  France,  had  a  reason  for  these 
ingenious  inventions ;  he  continually  announced  such  titles, 
that  his  pension  for  writing  on  the  history  of  France  might 
not  be  stopped.  When  he  died,  his  historical  labours  did  not 
exceed  six  pages ! 

Gregorio  Leti  is  an  historian  of  much  the  same  stamp  as 
Varillas.  He  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  hunger  generally 
quickened  his  pen.  He  took  everything  too  lightly ;  yet  his 
works  are  sometimes  looked  into  for  many  anecdotes  of 
English  history  not  to  be  found  elsewhere;  and  perhaps 
ought  not  to  have  been  there  if  truth  had  been  consulted. 
His  great  aim  was  always  to  make  a  book :  he  swells  his 
volumes  with  digressions,  intersperses  many  ridiculous  stories, 
and  applies  all  the  repartees  he  collected  from  old  novel- 
writers  to  modern  characters. 

Such  forgeries  abound ;  the  numerous  "  Testaments  Poli- 
tiques"  of  Colbert,  Mazarin,  and  other  great  ministers,  were 
forgeries  usually  from  the  Dutch  press,  as  are  many  pre- 
tended political "  Memoirs." 
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Of  our  old  tran elation s  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  a 
many  were  taken  fromj'reach  versionp. 

The  Travels,  written  in  Hebrew,  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  of  wliich  we  have  a  curious  translation,  are,  1  believe, 
apocryphal.  He  deacribea  a  journey,  which,  if  ever  he  took, 
it  must  have  been  with  his  night-cap  on ;  being  a  perfect 
dream !  It  ia  said  that  to  inspirit  and  give  importance  to  his 
nation,  he  pretended  that  he  hud  travelled  to  all  the  syna- 
g^oguea  in  the  East ;  he  mentions  places  which  he  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  seen,  and  the  differwit  people  he  describes 
no  one  has  known.  He  calculates  that  he  has  found  near 
eight  hundred  thousand  Jews,  of  which  about  half  are  inde- 
pendent, and  not  subjects  of  any  Christian  or  Gentile  sove- 
reign. These  fictitious  travels  have  been  a  source  of  much 
trouble  to  the  learned ;  particulariy  to  those  who  in  their 
zeal  to  authenticate  them  Iblbwed  the  aerial  footsteps  of  the 
Hyppogrifie  of  Babbi' Benjamin.  He  affirms  that  the  tomb 
of  Ezekiel,  with  the  library  of  the  first  and  second  temples, 
were  to  be  seen  in  his  time  at  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Euphrates;  Wesselius  of  Groningen,  and  many  other  literati, 
travelled  on  purpose  to  Mesopotamia,  to  reach  the  tomb  and 
eiamine  the  llbntry ;  but  the  liiiry  treasures  were  never  to  bo 
seen,  nor  even  heard  of! 

The  first  on  the  list  of  impudent  impostors  is  A  nnius  of 
Viterbo,  a  Dominican,  and  master  of  the  sacred  palace  under 
Alexander  VI.  He  pretended  he  had  discovered  the  entire 
works  of  Sanchonifttho,  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  others,  of 
whieh  oidy  fragments  are  remaining.  He  published  seven- 
teen books  of  antiquities !  But  not  havinff  any  MSS.  to  pro- 
duce, though  he  declared  he  had  found  taem  buried  in  the 
earth,  these  literary  labrications  occasioned  great  controver- 
sies ;  for  the  author  died  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  a 
confession.  At  their  first  publication  universal  joy  was 
diffused  among  the  learned.  Suspicion  soon  rose,  and  detec- 
tion followed.  However,  as  the  forger  never  would  acknow- 
ledge himself  as  such,  it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured 
tliat  he  himself  was  imposed  on,  rather  than  that  he  was  the 
impostor ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Chatterton,  possibly  all  may 
not  be  fictitious.  It  has  been  said  that  a  great  volume  in 
MS.,  anterior  by  two  hundred  years  to  the  seventeen  books  ef 
Annius,  esists  in  the  Bibliotheque  Colbertine,  in  which  these 
pretended  histories  were  to  bo  read ;  but  as  Annius  would 
point  out  the  sources  of  his,  the  whole  may  be  conn- 
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dered  as  a  very  wonderful  imposture.  I  refer  the,reader  to 
Tyrwhitt's  Vindication  of  hia  Appendix  to  Rowley's  or  Chat- 
tcrton'a  Poems,  p.  140,  for  some  curious  oliservatioiis,  and 
EODiH  facts  of  literary  imposture. 

An  extraordinary  literary  imposture  was  that  of  one  Joseph 
Vella,  wlio,  in  179i,  was  an  adventurer  in  Sicily,  and  pre-  ' 

tended  that  he  possessed  seventeen  of  the  lost  books  of  IJivy 
in  Arabic:  he  had  received  tliia  literary  treasure,  he  said, 
from  a  Frenchman,  who  had  purloined  it  from  a  shelf  in  St, 
Sophia's  church  at  Constantinople.  As  many  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  cksRics  ha^e  been  translated  by  the  Arabians, 
and  many  were  first  known  in  Europe  in  their  Arabic  dress, 
there  was  nothing  improbable  in  one  part  of  his  story.  He 
was  urged  to  publish  these  iong-deaired  books ;  and  Lady 
Spencer,  then  in  Italy,  offered  to  defray  the  expenses.  Ho 
had  the  efirontery,  by  way  of  specimen,  to  edit  an  Italian, 
translation  of  the  sixtieth  book,  but  that  book  took  up  no 
more  than  one  octavo  page !  A  professor  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture in  Prussia  introduced  it  in  his  work,  never  suspecting 
the  fraud;  it  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  epitome  of 
Florus,  He  also  gave  out  that  he  possessed  a  code  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  containing  the 
ancient  history  of  Sicily  in  the  Arabic  period,  comprehending 
above  two  hundred  years ;  and  of  which  ages  their  own  his- 
torians were  entirely  deficient  in  knowledge.  Vella  declared 
he  had  a  genuine  official  correspondence  between  the  Arabian 
governors  of  Sicily  and  their  superiors  in  Africa,  from  the 
first  landing  of  the  Arabians  in  that  island.  Vella  was  now 
loaded  with  honours  and  pensions !  It  is  true  he  showed 
Arabic  JISS.,  which,  however,  did  not  contain  a  syllable  of 
what  he  said.  He  pretended  he  was  in  continual  correspon- 
deni^e  with  triends  at  Morocco  and  elsewhere.  The  King  of 
Naples  furnished  him  with  money  to  assist  bis  researches. 
Four  volumes  in  quarto  were  at  length  published  1  Vella  had 
the  adroitnees  to  change  the  Arabic  MSS.  he  possessed,  which 
entirely  related  to  Mahomet,  to  matters  relative  to  Sicily ;  he 
bestowed  several  weeks'  labour  to  disfigure  the  whole,  altering 
page  for  page,  line  for  line,  and  word  for  word,  but  interspersed 
numberless  dots,  strokes,  and  flourishes ;  so  that  when  he 
published  a  fac-simile,  every  one  admired  the  learning  of  Vella, 
who  could  translate  what  no  one  else  could  read.  He  com- 
plained he  had  lost  an  eye  in  this  minute  labour ;  and  every 
one  thought  his  pension  ought  to  have  been  increased.  Every-  | 
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thing  prospered  about  him,  except  his  eye,  whieh  some 
thought  was  not  so  bad  neither.  It  waa  at  length  discovered 
by  hia  blunders,  &c.,that  the  whole  wan  a  forgery:  though  it 
had  now  been  patronised,  translated,  and  extracted  through. 
Europe.  "When  this  MS.  was  examined  by  an  Orientaliat,  it 
wBfi  discovered  to  be  nothing  but  a  history  of  Mahomet  and 
his  family,     Vella  was  condemned  to  imprisonment. 

The  Spanish  antiquary,  Medina  Conde,  in  order  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  church  in  a  great  lawsuit,  forged  deeds 
ajid  inacriptiona,  which  he  buried  in  the  ground,  where  he 
knew  tbey  wouid  shortly  be  dug  up.  Upon  their  being  found, 
hepuhiished  engravinga  of  them,  and  gave  explanations  o*" 
their  unknown  characters,  making  them  out  to  be  so  many 
authentic  proofs  and  evidences  of  the  contested  assumptiouB 
of  the  clergy. 

The  Morocco  amhaBpador  purchased  of  him  a  copper  bracelet 
of  Fatima,  whieh  Medina  provtd  by  the  Arabic  inscription 
and  many  oertilicates  to  be  genuine,  and  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  AUiambra,  with  other  treasures  of  its  last  king, 
who  had  hid  them  there  in  hope  of  better  days.  This  famous 
bracelet  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  the  work  of  Medina's 
own  hand,  made  out  of  an  old  brass  candlestick ! 

George  Psalmanazar,  to  whose  labours  we  owe  much  of 
the  great  Universal  History,  exceeded  in  powers  of  deception 
any  of  the  great  impostors  of  learning.  His  Island  of  For- 
mosa waa  an  jUuaion  eminently  bold,*  and  mMntained  with 
as  muoh  felioity  as  erudition ;  and  great  must  have  been  that 
erudition  which  could  form  a  pretended  language  and  its 
grammar,  and  fertile  the  genius  which  could  invent  the  hia- 
lory  of  an  unknown  people:  it  is  said  that  the  deception  was 
only  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  his  own  penitential  oonf'es- 

•  TliB  volume  ■waa  publiehad  in  8vo  in  1704,  as  "An  Historical  and 
Oeogt&jjliiciil  Description  of  KorrnDSii,  an  Island  subject  to  tba  Emperor  af 
Japan."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  ia  told  tliat  "the 
EiuopeanB  have  such  obacute  and  lariouB  nctjons  of  Japan,  and  espedaUj 
□f  our  island  Foniiosa,  that  the;  believe  nothing  for  truth  tliat  baa  been 
BoJd  (if  it,"  He  acciirdinglj  narrafea  lie  political  history  of  the  place  ;  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ita  inhabitants  ;  their  I'eligion,  language,  fee.  A 
Bumlier  of  engratinga  illustrate  the  whole,  and  depict  the  dressea  of  the 
people,  their  houses,  temples,  and  cerenionjea.  A  "  Funuusan  Alphabet" 
is  aim  given,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Apostles'  Creed,  and  Ten  Coiomund- 
ineota,  are  "translated"  into  tiua  imagiDar;  language.  To  keep  up  tJie 
itDpoaitlon,  he  ate  raw  meat  when  dining  with  the  Secretary  tu  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Formosa  appeared  in  the  maps  aa  s  real  island,  in  tlie  apat  he 
had  deacribed  aa  iti  locality. 
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sion ;  be  bad  defied  and  baffled  tbe  most  learned.*  Tbe  lite- 
taiy  impostor  Lauder  bad  mucb  more  audacity  tban  ingenuity, 
and  he  died  contemned  by  all  tbe  world.f  Ireland's  "  Sbak- 
speare"  served  to  sbow  tbat  commentators  are  not  blessed, 
necessarily,  witb  an  interior  and  unerring  tact. J  Genius  and 
learning  are  ill  directed  in  forming  literary  impbsitions,  but 
at  least  tbey  must  be  distinguisbed  from  tbe  fabrications  of 
ordinary  impostors. 

A  sing^ular  forgery  was  practised  on  Captain  Wilford  by 
a  learned  Hindu,  wbo,  to  ingratiate  bimself  and  bis  studies 
witb  tbe  too  zealous  and  pious  European,  contrived,  among 
other  attempts,  to  give  tbe  history  of  Noah  and  his  three 

*  Psahnanazar  wonld  never  reveal  the  trae  history  of  hts  early  life,  but 
acknowledged  one  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France  as  the  place  of  his 
birth,  about  1679.  He  received  a  fair  education,  became  lecturer  in  a 
Jesuit  college,  then  a  tntor  at  Avignon ;  he  afterwards  led  a  wandering 
life,  subsisting  on  charity,  and  pretending  to  be  an  Irish  student  travelling 
to  Borne  for  conscience  sake.  He  soon  found  he  would  be  more  successful 
if  he  personated  a  Pagan  stranger,  and  hence  he  gradually  concocted  his 
tale  of  Formosa;  inventing  an  alphabet,  and  perfecting  his  story,  which 
was  not  fully  matured  before  he  had  had  a  few  years'  hard  labour  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Low  Countries  ;  where  a  Scotch  gentleman  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London  ;  who  patronised  him,  and 
invited  him  to  England.  He  came,  and  to  oblige  the  booksellers  compiled 
his  Higtory  of  Formosa,  by  the  two  editions  of  which  he  realized  the  noble 
sum  of  222.  He  ended  in  becoming  a  regular  bookseller's  hack,  and  so 
highly  moral  a  character,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  knew  him  well,  declared 
he  was  **  the  best  man  he  had  ever  known." 

*t*  William  Lauder  first  began  his  literary  impostures  in  the  GentlemwrCs 
Magazine  for  1747,  where  he  accused  Milton  of  gross  plagiarisms  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,  pretending  that  he  had  discovered  the  prototypes  of  his 
best  thoughts  in  other  authors.  This  he  did  by  absolute  invention,  in  one 
instance  interpolating  twenty  verses  of  a  Latin  translation  of  Milton  into 
the  works  of  another  author,  and  then  producing  them  with  great  virulence 
as  a  proof  that  Milton  was  a  plagiarist.  The  falsehood  of  his  pretended 
quotations  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1751, 
but  he  returned  to  the  charge  in  1754.  His  character  and  conduct  became 
too  bad  to  allow  of  his  continued  residence  in  England,  and  he  died  in 
Barbadoes,  '*in  universal  contempt,"  about  1771. 

X  Ireland's  famous  forgeries  began  when,  as  a  young  man  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  he  sought  to  imitate  old  deeds  and  letters  in  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
and  his  friends,  urged  thereto  by  his  father's  great  anxiety  to  discover 
some  writings  connected  with  the  great  bard.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  were  received  by  men  of  great  general  knowledge,  that 
Ireland  persevered  in  fresh  forgeries  until  an  entire  play  was  **  disco- 
vered." It  was  a  tragedy  founded  on  early  British  history,  and  named 
Vortigem,  It  was  produced  at  Eemble's  Theatre,  and  was  damned.  Ire- 
land's downward  course  commenced  from  that  night.  He  ultimately  pub- 
lished confessions  of  his  frauds,  and  died  very  poor  in  1835. 
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eons,  iu  hia  "  Parana,"  under  thu  designation  of  Satyavrata. 
Captaiu  Wilford  having  read  the  passage,  transcribed  it  for  Sir 
William  Jones,  who  translated  it  as  a  curious  extract ;  the 
whole  was  an  interpolation  hy  the  desterous  introduction  of 
n  forged  sheet,  discoloured  and  pre[iared  for  the  purpose  of 
deception,  and  which,  haying  served  hia  purpose  for  the 
moment,  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  As  books  in  India  ant 
not  bound,  it  is  not  difficult  to  introduce  loose  leaves, 
confirm  hia  various  impositions,  this  learned  forger  had  the 
patience  to  write  two  voluminous  sections,  in  which  he  ooiw 
nected  all  the  legends  together  in  the  style  of  the  I'uranat, 
eonaisting  of  12,000  lines.  When  Captain  Wilford  resolved 
to  collate  the  manuscript  with  others,  the  learned  Hindu 
hegon  to  disfigure  his  own  manuscript,  the  captain's,  and 
those  of  the  college,  hy  erasing  the  name  of  the  country  and 
substituting  that  of  Egypt.  With  as  much  pains,  and  with 
a  more  honourahle  direction,  our  Hindu  Lauder  might  havo 
immortalized  his  invention. 

We  have  authors  who  sold  their  names  to  be  prefixed  to 
works  they  never  read;  or,  on  the  coutraiy,  have  prefixed 
the  names  of  others  to  their  own  writings.  Sir  John  Hill, 
once  when  he  fell  sick,  owned  to  a  friend  that  he  had  over- 
fatigued  himself  with  writing  seven  works  at  once!  one  of 
which  was  on  architecture,  and  another  on  cookery !  Thia 
hero  once  contracted  to  translate  Swamnierdam's  work  on 
insects  for  fifty  guineas.  After  the  agreement  with  the 
hookseller,  he  recollected  that  he  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  the  Dutch  language !  Nor  did  there  exist  a  French  trans- 
lation !  The  work,  however,  was  not  the  less  done  for  this 
small  obataele.  Sir  John  bargained  with  another  translator 
for  twenty-five  guineas.  The  second  translator  was  precisely 
in  the  same  situation  as  the  first — as  ignorant,  though  not  so 
well  paid  as  the  knight.  He  rebargaiued  with  a  third,  who 
perfectly  understood  his  oria;inal,  lor  twelve  guineas!  So 
that  the  translators  who  coulJ  not  translate  feasted  on  veni- 
son and  turtle,  while  the  modest  drudge,  whose  name  never 
appeared  to  the  world,  broke  in  patience  his  daily  bread! 
The  oraft  of  authorship  has  many  mysteries.*  One  of  the 
*  Fielding,  the  norelist,  in  The  A-alhar'i  Farce,  one  of  those  slight 
plajB  which  he  wrote  bo  cleTerly,  baa  naed  tiia  incident,  probablj  from 
his  Bfq^uaintauce  with  Hill's  triijc.  lie  introcluceg  hia  anthor  trying  to 
BBll  a  tranalatiDn  of  the  Jineid,  »hii:h  the  bookBeller  will  not  pnrchuae  ; 
bat  after  eome  conTeiaatJan  offeiB  him  "  employ"  ta  the  house  an  a  trans- 
Intorj  lie  then  in  compelled  to  own  Mmeelf  "not  qnaliSed,"  becaoM 
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great  patriarchs  and  primeval  dealers  in  English  literature 
was  Robert  Green,  one  of  the  most  facetious,  profligate,  and 
indefatigable  of  the  Scribleri  family.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  new  dynasty  of  literary  emperors.  The  first  act  by 
which  he  proved  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Grub-street  has 
served  as  a  model  to  his  numerous  successors — it  was  an 
ftmbideztrous  trick !  Green  sold  his  "  Orlando  Furioso**  to 
two  different  theatres,  and  is  among  the  first  authors  in 
!En*glish  literary  history  who  wrote  as  a  trader  ;*  or  as  crabbed 
Anthony  Wood  phrases  it,  in  the  language  of  celibacy  and 
cynicism,  "  he  wrote  to  maintain  his  wife,  and  that  high  and 
loose  course  of  living  which  poets  generally  follow,*^  With  a 
drop  still  sweeter,  old  Anthony  describes  Gayton,  another 
-worthy ;  "  he  came  up  to  London  to  live  in  a  shirking  con- 
dition, and  wrote  trite  things  merely  to  get  bread  to  sustain 
him  and  his  toife"1['  The  hermit  Anthony  seems  to  have 
had  a  mortal  antipathy  against  the  Eves  of  literary  men. 


CARDINAL  BICHELIEU. 

Th9  present  anecdote  concerning  Cardinal  Eichelieu  may 
serve  to  teach  the  man  of  letters  how  he  deals  out  criticisms 
to  the  great,  when  they  ask  his  opinion  of  manuscripts,  be 
they  in  verse  or  prose. 

The  cardinal  placed  in  a  gallery  of  his  palace  the  portraits 
of  several  illustrious  men,  and  was  desirous  of  composing  the 
inscriptions  under  the  portraits.  The  one  which  he  intended 
for  Montluc,  the  marechal  of  France,  was  conceived  in  these 

he  ''nnderstands  no  language  bnt  his  own."  ''What!  and  translate 
Virgil  /"  exclaims  the  astonished  bookseller.  The  detected  author  answers 
despondingly,  **  Alas  !  sir,  I  translated  him  out  of  Dryden  !"  The  book- 
seller joyfully  exclaims,  **  Not  qualified  !  If  I  was  an  Emperor,  thou 
should'st  be  my  Prime  Minister  !  Thou  art  as  well  versed  in  thy  trade 
as  if  thou  had'st  laboured  in  my  garret  these  ten  years  !" 

*  The  story  is  told  in  The  Defence  of  Coney  catching,  1692,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  **sold  Orlando  FvHoso  to  the  Queen's  players  for  twenty 
nobles,  and  when  they  were  in  the  country  sold  the  same  play  to  the  Lord 
Admirall's  men  for  as  much  more.'* 

+  Edmund  Gayton  was  born  in  1609,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  then  led 
the  life  of  a  literary  drudge  in  London,  where  the  best  book  he  produced 
was  PleasaM  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  in  which  are  many  curious  and 
diverting  stories,  and  among  the  rest  the  original  of  Prior's  Ladle.  He 
ultimately  retired  to  Oxford^  and  died  there  very  poor,  in  a  subordinate 
place  in  his  college. 
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terms :  Multa  fecit,  plura  tcripgit,  vir  tamen  mopiiti  fuit. 
He  Bhowed  it  without  mentioning  the  author  to  Bourbon, 
the  royal  Qreeli  professor,  and  asked  his  opinion  concerning 
it.  The  critic  considered  that  the  Latin  was  much  in  the 
style  of  the  breviary ;  and,  had  it  concluded  with  an  allelujah, 
it  would  serve  for  an  anthem  to  the  magnificat.  The  cardimd 
agreed  with  the  severity  of  his  strioturcB,  and  even  acknow- 
ledged the  digcemment  of  the  professor ;  "  for,"  he  eaid, 
"  it  is  really  written  by  a  priest."  But  however  he  might 
approve  of  Bourbon's  critical  powers,  he  punished  without 
mercy  his  ingenuity.  The  pension  his  majesty  had  bestowed 
on  him  was  withheld  the  next  year. 

The  cardinal  was  one  of  those  ambitious  men  who  foolishly 
attempt  to  rival  every  kind  of  genius ;  and  seuing  himself 
constantly  disappointed,  he  envied,  with  all  the  venom  of 
rancour,  those  talents  which  are  so  frequently  the  all  that 
men  of  genius  possess. 

He  was  jealous  of  Balzac's  splendid  reputation ;  and  offered 
the  elder  Heinsius  ten  thousand  crowns  to  write  a  criticism 
which  should  ridicule  his  elaborate  compositions.  This  Hein- 
Bius  refused,  because  Salmasius  threatened  to  revenge  Balzae 
on  his  Serodeg  Infantidda. 

He  attempted  to  rival  the  reputation  of  Conieille's  "  Cid," 
by  opposing  to  it  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  dramatic  produc- 
tions ;  it  was  the  allegorical  tragedy  called  "  Europe,"  in 
which  the  minister  had  congregated  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world!  Much  political  matter  was  thrown  together,  divided 
into  scenes  and  acts.  There  are  appended  to  it  keys  of  the 
dramatis  personte  and  of  the  allegories.  In  this  tragedy 
Francion  represents  France ;  Ibere,  Spain ;  Parthenope, 
Naples,  &c, ;  and  these  have  their  attendants; — Lilian 
(alluding  to  the  French  lilies)  is  the  servant  of  Francion, 
while  Hispale  is  the  confidant  of  Ihere.  But  the  key  to 
the  allegories  is  much  more  copious : — Albione  signifies 
England ;  three  knots  of  the  hair  of  Auttrasie  mean  the 
towns  of  Clermont,  Stenay,  and  Jamet,  these  places  once 
belonging  to  Lorraine,  A  box  of  diamonds  of  Austrasie  is 
the  town  of  Nancy,  belonging  once  to  the  dukes  of  Lorrwne. 
The  key  of  Ibere's  great  porch  ia  Perpignan,  which  Franco 
took  from  Spain ;  and  in  this  manner  is  this  sublime  tragedy 
composed !  When  he  first  sent  it  anonymously  to  the 
French  Academy  it  was  reprobated.  He  tl|^  %rae  it  in  a 
rage,  and  scattered  it  about  bis  study.     Toward#JIfcvening, 
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like  another  Medea  lamenting  over  the  members  of  her  own 
children,  he  and  his  secretary  passed  the  night  in  uniting  the 
scattered  limbs.  He  then  ventured  to  avow  himself;  and 
having  pretended  to  correct  this  incorrigible  tragedy,  the 
submissive  Academy  retracted  their  censures,  but  the  public 
pronounced  its  melancholy  fate  on  its  first  representation. 
This  lamentable  tragedy  was  intended  to  thwart  Corneille's 
"  Cid."  Enraged  at  its  success,  Eichelieu  even  commanded 
the  Academy  to  publish  a  severe  critiqiie  of  it,  well  known 
in  French  literature.  Boileau  ou  this  occasion  has  these  two 
well-tumed  verses : — 


>» 


"  En  Tain  contre  le  Cid,  nn  ministre  se  ligne ; 
Tout  Paris,  ponr  Chimene,  a  les  yeox  de  Rodrigue. 

**  To  oppose  the  Cid,  in  vain  the  statesman  tries ; 
All  Paris,  for  Ckimenef  has  Roderick's  eyes." 

It  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  this  tragedy, 
the  French  custom  is  derived  of  securing  a  number  of  friends 
to  applaud  their  pieces  at  their  iirst  representations.  I  find 
the  following  droll  anecdote  concerning  this  droll  tragedy  in 
!Beauchamp's  Recherches  sur  le  Tkedtre, 

The  minister,  after  the  ill  success  of  his  tragedy,  retired 
unaccompanied  the  same  evening  to  his  country-house  at 
!Euel.  He  then  sent  for  his  favourite  Desmaret,  who  was  at 
supper  with  his  friend  Petit.  Desmaret,  conjecturing  that 
the  interview  would  be  stormy,  begged  his  friend  to  accom- 
pany him. 

"  Well !"  said  the  Cardinal,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  "  the 
French  will  never  possess  a  taste  for  what  is  lofty;  they 
seem  not  to  have  relished  my  tragedy." — "My  lord,'*  an- 
swered Petit,  "  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  piece,  which  is  so 
admirable,  but  that  of  the  players.  Did  not  your  eminence 
perceive  that  not  only  they  knew  not  their  parts,  but  that 
they  were  all  drunk .«'" — "  Really,"  replied  the  Cai'dinal,  some- 
thing pleased,  "  I  observed  they  acted  it  dreadfully  ill." 

Desmaret  and  Petit  returned  to  Paris,  flew  directly  to  the 
players  to  plan  a  new  mode  of  performance,  which  was  to 
secure  a  number  of  spectators ;  so  that  at  the  second  repre- 
sentation bursts  of  applause  were  frequently  heard ! 

Richelieu  had  another  singular  vanity,  of  closely  imitating 
Cardinal  Ximenes.  Pliny  was  not  a  more  servile  imitator  of 
Cicero.  Marville  tells  us  that,  like  Ximenes,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army ;  like  him,  he  degraded  princes 
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and  nobles;  and  like  him,  rendered  himeelf  formidable  to  all 
Europe.  And  because  Ximenes  had  established  schools  of 
theology,  Kiohelieu  usdertook  Iikewi«e  to  raise  luto  notice 
the  Bchoola  of  the  Sorbonne.  And,  to  conclude,  as  Ximenes 
had  written  eeveral  theological  treatises,  our  cardinal  was  also 
desirous  of  leaving  poeterity  various  polemical  works.  But 
hia  gallantriea  rendered  him  more  ridiculous.  Always  in  ill 
health,  this  miserable  lover  and  grave  cardinal  would,  in  a 
freak  of  love,  dress  himself  with  a  red  feather  ia  his  cap 
and  sword  by  his  side.  He  was  more  hurt  by  an  offensive 
nickname  given  him  by  the  queen  of  Louis  SIII.,  than  even 
by  the  hiHS  of  theatres  and  the  critical  condemnation  of 
academies. 

Cardinal  BJchelieu  was  assuredly  a  great  political  genius. 
Sir  William  Temple  observes,  that  he  instituted  the  French 
Academy  to  give  employment  to  the  wits,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  inspecting  too  narrowly  hia  politics  and  his  admi* 
nistration.  It  is  believed  that  the  Marshal  de  Grammont 
lost  an  important  battle  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal ;  that 
in  this  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs  his  majesty,  who  was 
inclined  to  dismiss  him,  could  not  then  absolutely  do  without 

Vanity  in  this  cardinal  levelled  a  great  genius.  He  who 
would  attempt  to  display  universal  excellence  will  be  impelled 
to  practise  meanness,  and  to  act  fnUies  which,  if  he  has  the 
lea^t  sensibility,  must  occasion  him  many  a  pang  and  many  a 


ARISTOTLB  AND  PLiTO. 

No  philosopher  has  been  so  much  praised  and  censured  as 
Aristotle :  but  be  had  this  advantage,  of  which  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  have  been  deprived,  that  he  enjoyed 
during  his  life  a  splendid  reputation.  Fhihp  of  Macedon 
must  have  felt  a  strong  conviction  of  his  merit,  when  ha 
wrote  to  him,  on  the  birth  of  Alexander:—."!  receive  £rota 
the  gods  this  day  a  son ;  but  I  thank  them  not  so  much  for 
the  favour  of  his  birth,  as  his  having  come  into  the  world 
at  a  time  when  you  can  have  the  care  of  his  education; 
and  that  through  you  he  will  be  rendered  worthy  of  being 
my  son." 

Diogenes  Iiaertius  describes  the  person  of  the  Stagyrite. — 
Hia  eyes  were  Email,  his  voice  hoarse,  and  his  legs  lank.     He 
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stammered,  was  fond  of  a  magnificent  dress,  and  wore  costly 
rings.  He  had  a  mistress  whom  he  loved  passionately,  and 
for  whom  he  frequently  acted  inconsistently  with  the  philo- 
sophic character;  a  thing  as  common  with  philosophers  as 
with  other  men.  Aristotle  had  nothing  of  the  austerity  of 
the  philosopher,  though  his  works  are  so  austere:  he  was 
open,  pleasant,  and  even  charming  in  his  conversation  ;  fiery 
and  volatile  in  his  pleasures ;  magnificent  in  his  dress.  He 
is  descrihed  as  fierce,  disdainful,  and  sarcastic.  He  joined  to 
a  taste  for  profound  erudition,  that  of  an  elegant  dissipation. 
TTJR  passion  for  luxury  occasioned  him  such  expenses  when  he 
was  young,  that  he  consumed  all  his  property.  Laertius  has 
preserved  the  will  of  Aristotle,  which  is  curious.  'J^he  chief 
part  turns  on  the  future  welfare  and  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
**  If,  after  my  death,  she  chooses  to  marry,  the  executors  will 
"be  careful  she  marries  no  person  of  an  inferior  rank.  If  she 
resides  at  Chalcis,  she  shall  occupy  the  apartment  contiguous 
to  the  garden ;  if  she  chooses  Stagyra,  she  shall  reside  in  the 
house  of  my  father,  and  my  executors  shall  furnish  either  of 
those  places  she  fixes  on." 

Aristotle  had  studied  under  the  divine  Plato;  but  the 
disciple  and  the  master  could  not  possibly  agree  in  their 
doctrines:  they  were  of  opposite  tastes  and  talents.  Plato 
was  the  chief  of  the  academic  sect,  and  Aristotle  of  the 
peripatetic.  Plato  was  simple,  modest,  frugal,  and  of  austere 
manners ;  a  good  friend  and  a  zealous  citizen,  but  a  theo- 
retical politician :  a  lover  indeed  of  benevolence,  and  desirous 
of  diffusing  it  amongst  men,  but  knowing  little  of  them  as  we 
find  them ;  his  ''  Eepublic"  is  as  chimerical  as  Eousseau's 
ideas,  or  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia. 

Rapin,  the  critic,  has  sketched  an  ingenious  parallel  of 
these  two  celebrated  philosophers : — 

"  The  genius  of  Plato  is  more  polished,  and  that  of  Aris- 
totle more  vast  and  profound.  Plato  has  a  lively  and  teeming 
imagination;  fertile  in  invention,  in  ideas,  in  expressions, 
and  in  figures ;  displaying  a  thousand  turns,  a  thousand  new 
colours,  all  agreeable  to  their  subject ;  but  after  all  it  is 
nothing  more  than  imagination.  Aristotle  is  hard  and  dry 
in  all  he  says,  but  what  he  says  is  all  reason,  though  it  is 
expressed  drily:  his  diction,  pure  as  it  is,  has  something 
uncommonly  austere  ;  and  his  obscurities,  natural  or  affected, 
disgust  and  fatigue  his  readers.  Plato  is  equally  delicate  in 
his  thoughts  and  in  his  expressions.     Aristotle,  though  he 
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may  be  more  natural,  has  not  any  delicacy :  his  style  is 
simple  and  etjual,  but  close  and  nervous;  that  of  Plato  is 
grand  and  elevated,  but  loose  and  diffuse.  Plato  always  says 
more  than  he  should  say :  Aristotle  never  says  enough,  and 
leaves  the  reader  always  to  think  nrnre  than  he  says.  The 
one  surprises  the  mind,  and  charms  it  by  a  flowery  and  spark- 
liiig  character :  the  otiier  illuminates  and  instructs  it  by  a  jusfe 
and  solid  method.  Plato  communicates  something  of  genius, 
by  the  fecundity  of  his  own ;  and  Aristotle  something  of 
judgment  and  reason,  by  that  impression  of  good  sense  which 
appears  in  all  he  says.  In  a  word,  Plato  frequently  only 
thinks  to  BTpress  himself  well:  and  Aristotle  oiUy  thinks  tb 
think  justly." 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  these  philosophers. — 
Aristotle  became  the  rival  of  Plato.  Literary  disputes  long 
subsisted  betwixt  them.  The  disciple  ridiculed  his  master, 
and  the  master  treated  contemptuously  his  disciple.  To 
make  his  superiority  manifest,  Aristotle  wished  for  a  regular 
disputation  before  an  audience,  nhere  erodition  and  reason 
might  prevail;  but  this  satisfaction  was  denied. 

Plato  was  always  surrounded  by  his  scholars,  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  his  glory.  Three  of  these  he  taus;ht  to  rival 
Aristotle,  and  it  became  their  mutual  interest  to  depreciate 
his  merits.  Unforiiunately  one  day  Plato  found  himself  in  hia 
school  without  these  three  favourite  scholars.  Aristotle  dies  to 
him— a  crowd  gathers  and  enters  with  him.  The  idol  whose 
oracles  they  wished  to  overturn  was  presented  to  them.  He 
was  then  a  respectable  old  man,  the  weight  of  whose  years 
had  enfeebled  his  memory.  The  combat  was  not  long.  Some 
rapid  sophisms  embarrassed  Plato.  He  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  the  inevitable  traps  of  the  subtlest  logician.  Vanquished, 
he  reproached  his  ancient  scholar  by  a  beautiful  figure : — "  He 
has  kicked  against  us  as  a  colt  against  its  mother." 

Soon  after  this  humiliating  adventure  he  ceased  to  give 
public  lectures.  Aristotle  remained  master  in  the  field  of 
hattle.  He  raised  a  school,  and  devoted  himself  to  render  it 
the  most  famous  in  Greece.  But  the  three  favourite  scholars 
of  Plato,  zealous  to  avenge  the  cause  of  their  master,  and  to 
make  amends  for  their  imprudence  in  having  quitted  him, 
armed  themselves  against  the  usurjier. — Xeuocrates,  tht  most 
ardent  of  the  three,  attacked  Aristotle,  confounded  thi!  logi- 
cian, and  re-estahlished  Plato  in  all  his  rights.  Since  that 
time  the  academic  and  peripatetic  sects,  animated  b^  the 
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spirits  of  tlieir  several  chiefs,  avowed  an  eternal  hostility.  In 
what  manner  his  works  bave  descended  to  ua  has  been  told 
in  a  preeeding  article,  on  Heslruction  of  Books.  Aristotio 
having  declaimed  irreverently  of  the  gods,  and  dreading  the 
fate  of  Socrates,  wished  to  retire  from  Athens,  In  a  beaotiful 
manner  he  pointed  out  his  successor.  There  were  two  rivals 
in  bis  schoab :  Menedemus  the  Rhodian,  and  Theophrastus 
the  Lesbian,  Alluding  delicately  to  his  own  critical  situation, 
he  told  his  assemhled  scholars  that  the  wine  be  was  accua- 
tumed  to  drink  was  injurious  to  him,  and  he  desired  them  to 
bring  the  wines  of  Rhodes  and  Leshoa,  He  tasted  birth,  and 
declared  they  both  did  honour  to  their  soil,  each  being  excel- 
lent, tiiough  differing  in  their  quality  ;— the  Rhodian  wine  is 
the  strongest,  but  the  Lesbian  is  the  sweetest,  and  that  he 
himself  preferred  it.  Thus  his  ingenuity  designated  big 
favourite  Theophrastus,  the  author  of  the  "  Characters,"  for 
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AbElabs,  so  famous  for  his  writings  and  his  amours  witli 
Eloisa,  ranis  amongst  the  Heretics  for  opinions  concerning 
the  Trinity!  His  superior  genius  probably  made  him  appear 
so  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  The  cabal  formed 
against  him  disturbed  the  earlier  part  of  bis  life  with  a  thou- 
sand persecutions,  tiU  at  length  they  persuaded  Bernard,  his  old 
friend,  but  who  had  now  turned  »aint,  that  poor  Abelard  was 
what  their  malice  described  him  to  be.  Bernard,  inflamed 
against  him,  condemned  unheard  the  unfortunate  scholar. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  book  which  was  burnt  as  un- 
orthodox, and  as  the  composition  of  Abelard,  was  in  fact 
written  by  Peter  Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris ;  a  work  which 
has  since  been  eanoniied  in  the  Sarbonne,  and  on  which  the 
scholastic  theology  is  founded.  The  objectionable  passage  is 
an  illustration  of  the  Triniii/  by  the  nature  of  a  »ylhgigm  ! — 
"  As  (says  he)  the  three  propositions  of  a  syllogism  form  but 
one  truth,  so  the  Father  and  Son  constitute  but  one  esienee. 
The  major  represents  the  Father,  the  rainor  the  Son,  and  the 
conclusion  the  Rolif  Qhoit!"  It  is  curious  to  add,  that 
Bernard  himself  has  explained  this  mystical  union  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  and  equally  clear.  "  The  understanding, ' 
says  this  saint,  "  is  the  image  of  God.  We  find  it  eonsists  of 
three  parts  :  memory,  inteUigence,  and  will.     To  memor}/. 
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attribute  all  wliich  we  know,  witliout  cogitation ;  to  intelli- 
gence, all  truths  we  discover  which  have  not  been  depoaited 
bj- memoi^.  By  mwnoiy,  we  resemble  the  fa^Aw;  \iy  inteU 
ligence,  the  Son ;  and  by  will,  the  Holi/  Qhost."  Bernard's 
Iiib.  de  AfiimiL,  cnp.  i.  num.  6,  quoted  in  the  "  Mem.  Secretes 
de  la  Rejiubhque  des  Lettres."  We  may  add  also,  that  be- 
cause Abelard,  in  the  warmtli  of  honest  indignation,  had  re- 
proved the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  in  France,  and  St.  Gildae  de 
Ruys,  in  firetagne,  for  the  horrid  incontinence  of  their  lives, 
they  joined  bia  enemies,  and  assisted  to  embitter  the  liie  of 
this  ingenious  scholar,  who  perhaps  was  guilty  of  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  i'eeliug  too  sensibly  an  attachment  to  one 
who  not  only  poHsessed  the  enchanting  attractions  of  the 
softer  sex,  but,  what  indeed  is  very  unusual,  a  congeniality  of 
disposition,  and  an  enthusiasm  of  imagination. 

"Ib  it,  in  beaven,  a  crime  to  love  bK  wellf 

It  appears  liy  a  letter  of  Peter  de  Cluny  to  Eloisa,  that  ate 
Lad  solicited  for  Abelard's  absolution.  The  abbot  gave  it  to 
ber.  It  runs  thus ; — "  Ego  Petrus  Cluniaeensia  Abbaa,  qui 
Petrum  Abailarclum  in  monachum  Cluniacensem  recepi,  et 
corpus  ejus  furtim  delatum  Heloisss  abbatisso)  et  noiiiali 
Paracleti  concessi,  auctoritate  omnipotentis  Dei  et  omnium. 
sanctorum  absolvo  eum  pro  officio  ab  omnibus  peccatis  suis." 

An  ancient  chronicle  of  Tours  records,  that  when  they  de- 

fiosited  the  body  of  the  Abbess  Eloisa  in  the  tomb  of  her 
over,  Peter  Abelard,  who  had  been  there  interred  twenty 
years,  this  faithful  husband  raised  his  arms,  stretched  them, 
and  closely  embraced  his  beloved  Eloisa.  This  poetic  tiction 
was  invented  to  sanctify,  by  a  miracle,  the  frailties  of  their 
youthful  days.  This  is  not  wonderful ; — but  it  is  strange 
that  Du  Chesne,  the  father  of  French  historj-,  not  only  re- 
lates this  legendary  tale  of  the  ancient  chroniclers,  but  gives 
it  as  an  incident  well  authenticated,  and  maintains  ita  possi- 
bility by  various  other  examples.  Such  fanciful  incidents 
once  not  only  embellished  poetry,  but  enlivened  history. 

Bayle  tells  us  that  billets  doux  and  ai/tortnit  verses  are  two 
powerful  machines  to  employ  in  the  assaults  of  love,  parti- 
cularly when  tlie  passionate  songs  the  poetical  lover  composes 
are  sung  by  himself.  This  secret  was  well  known  to  the 
t-legaiit  Abelard.  Abelard  so  touched  the  sensible  heart  of 
Eloisa,  and  infused  such  fire  into  her  frame,  by  employing 
bis  fine  pen,  and  his  Jine  voice,  that  the  poor  woman  nerer 
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recovered  from  the  attack.  She  herself  informs  ua  that  he 
Splayed  two  qualities  which  are  rarely  fouud  in  philosophers, 
and  bj  which  he  could  instantly  win  the  aifectiona  of  the 
female ; — he  wrote  and  tung  finely.  He  composed  Zove-verget 
BO  beautiful,  and  »ong»  ao  agreeable,  as  well  for  the  wordi  as 
^e  a»V*,  that  all  the  world  got  them  hy  heart,  and  the  name 
c^his  raiatreas  was  spread  from  province  to  province. 

What  a  gratification  to  the  cnthusiiuitic,  the  amorous,  the 
▼ain  Eloiaa !  of  whom  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  uurious  Life  of 
Henry  II.,  ohserves,  that  had  she  not  been  compelled  to  read 
'Hie  fathers  and  the  legends  in  a  nunnery,  and  had  been  suf- 
fered to  improve  her  genius  by  a  continued  application  to 
pohte  hterature,  from  what  appears  in  her  letters,  she  would 
have  excelled  any  man  of  tiiat  age. 

Eloiaa,  I  suspect,  however,  would  have  proved  but  a  y&ry 
indifferent  polemic ;  she  seems  to  have  bad  a  certain  dehcacy 
in  her  manners  which  rather  Ijelonga  tothej?»e  ladg.  We 
cannot  but  smile  at  an  observation  of  hers  on  the  Apoi/ht 
which  we  find  in  her  letters : — "  We  read  that  the  apostles, 
even  in  the  company  of  their  Master,  were  so  rustic  and  ill- 
bred,  that,  r^drdless  of  common  decorum,  as  they  passed 
through  the  corn-fields  they  plucked  the  ears,  and  iite  them 
like  children.  Uor  did  they  wash  their  hands  before  they  sat 
down  to  table.  To  eat  with  unwashed  hands,  said  our 
Saviour  to  those  who  were  offended,  doth  not  defile  a  man." 

It  is  on  the  misconception  of  the  mild  apologetical  reply  of 
Jeiius,  indeed,  that  religious  fanatics  have  really  considered, 
that,  to  he  careless  of  their  dress,  and  not  to  free  themselves 
Irom  filth  and  slovenhness,  is  an  act  of  piety  ;  just  as  the  late 
political  fanatics,  who  thought  that  republicanism  consisted  in 
the  most  offensive  filthineas.  On  this  principle,  that  it  is 
naint-hke  to  go  dirty,  ragged  and  slovenly,  says  Bishop 
Lavington,  in  his  "Enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists  and 
Papists,"  how  piousl)/  did  Whitfield  take  care  of  the  outward 
man,  who  in  his  journals  writes,  "  My  apparel  was  mean — 
thought  it  unbecoming  a  penitent  to  have  potedered  hi 
I  wore  woollen  gloves,  &  patched  gown,  and  dirty  thoea!' 

After  an  injury,  not  less  cruel  than  humiliating,  Abelard 
raises  the  school  of  the  Paraclete ;  with  what  enthusiasm  ' 
he  followed  to  that  desert !    Uis  scholars  in  crowds  hasten 
their  adored  master ;  they  cover  their  mud  sheds  with  tl 
branches  of  trees ;  they  care  not  to  sleep  under  better        ' 
provided  they  remain  by  the  side  of  their  unlbrtunate  k 
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How  lively  muBfc  hase  been  tlieir  taste  for  study !— it  formeil 
their  solitary  passion,  and  the  love  of  glory  was  gratified  eves 
in  that  desert. 

The  two  reprehensible  bnes  in  Pope's  Eloisa,  too  celebrated 
among  certain  of  its  readers — 

"Not  Casar's  empreEs  wonld  I  deign  to  prore; 
No,— make  me  mistress  to  the  iDa.n  I  lore  1" — 

are,  however,  found  in  her  original  letters.     The  author  of 
that  ancient  work,  "  The  Ilomiiuiit  of  the  Rose,"  has  given 
aively;  a  specimen  of  the  vatural  style  in  those 


it  thus  t 
days:- 


Si  I'Gmpereur,  qui  est  a  Bome, 
Boabi  qui  dufventetre  Mut  bonun 
He  daigaoit  prendre  pour  m  femm 
Bt  me  fuire  du  monde  dome  ! 
Si  vouldroye-je  mieui,  diat-eila 
St  Dieil  en  tenmoiiig  en  appelle, 
Btre  SB  Putaine  sppellie 
Qa'etre  emperiere  eoaroitn£«. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 


I 


A  TEBT  extraordinary  physiognomical  anecdote  has  been 
given  by  De  la  Place,  in  hia  "Pieces  Interetganies  et  pe» 
Connuei"  vol.  iv.  p.  8. 

A  iriend  assured  him  that  he  had  seen  a  voluminous  and 
secret  correspondence  which  had  been  carried  on  bettveen 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  favourite  physician,  De  la  Chambre,  on 
this  science.  The  faith  of  the  monarch  seems  to  have  been 
great,  and  the  purpose  to  which  this  correspondence  tended 
was  extraordinary  indeed,  and  perhaps  scarcely  credible.  Who 
will  believe  that  Louis  XIV.  was  so  convinced  of  that  talent 
which  De  la  Chambre  attributed  to  himself,  of  deciding 
merely  by  the  physiognomy  of  persons,  not  only  on  the  re^ 
bent  of  their  character,  but  to  what  employment  they  were 
adapted,  that  the  king  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  to 
obtain  the  critical  notices  aihiaphytioffnomistT  That  Louia 
XIV.  should  have  pursued  this  system,  undetected  by  his  own 
courtiers,  is  also  singular ;  but  it  appears,  by  this  corres- 
pondence, that  this  art  positively  swayed  him  in  his  choice  of 
officers  and  favourites.  On  one  of  the  hacks  of  these  letters 
De  la  Chambre  had  written,  "  If  I  die  before  hia  majesty,  ho 
will  incur  great  risk  of  making  many  an  unfortunate  choicel" 


ThiB  collection  of  physiognomical  corrcBpondence,  if  it  doej| 

really  eiiat,  would  form  a  curious  publication ;  we  have  heard 
nothiBg  of  it  1  De  la  Chambre  was  an  enthusiastic  pbysiogno- 
mist,  aa  appears  by  his  works ;  "  The  CharacterB  of  the 
Passions,"  four  volumes  in  quarto;  "The  Art  of  Knowing 
Mankind;"  and  "The  KnowleJge  of  Animals."  Lavatur 
quotes  his  "  Vote  and  Interest,"  in  favour  of  his  favourite 
science.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  add,  that  Philip  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  under  James  I.,  had  formed  a  particular  collection 
of  portraits,  with  a  view  to  physiognomical  studies.  Accord- 
ing to  Evelyn  on  Medak,  p.  302,  such  was  his  sagacity  in 
diBCOTering  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  men  by  their 
countenances,  that  James  I.  made  no  little  use  of  his  eitra- 
ordinary  talent  on  thejirtt  arrival  of  ainhastaiiorg  at  court. 

The  following  physiological  de6nition  of  Phisioonomt  is 
extracted  from  a  publication  by  Dr.  Gwither,  of  the  year 
1604j  which,  dropping  his  history  of  "  The  Animal  Spirits," 

"  Soft  was  cannot  receive  more  various  and  numerous 
impressions  than  are  imprinted  on  a  man's  face  by  objecU 
moving  his  afi'cctions :  and  not  only  the  objeela  themselves 
Lave  this  power,  but  also  the  very  images  or  ideas;  that  is  to 
eay,  anything  that  puts  the  animal  spirits  into  the  same 
motion  that  the  ofg'eet  present  did,  will  have  the  same  eRccb 
with  the  object.  To  prove  the  first,  let  one  observe  a  man' 
face  looking  on  a  pitiful  object,  then  a  ridiculous,  then 
strange,  then  on  a  terrible  or  dangerous  object,  and  so  forth. 
For  the  second,  that  ideas  have  the  same  effect  with  the 
object,  dreams  confirm  too  often. 

"  The  manner  I  conceive  to  be  thus : — the  animal  spiritaJ 
moved  in  the  sensory  by  an  object,  continue  their  motion  ttt' 
the  brain ;  whence  the  motion  is  propagated  to  this  or  that 
particular  part  of  the  body,  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  design 
of  its  creation ;  having  first  made  an  alteration  in  ihe/ace  by 
its  nerves,  especially  by  the  pathetic  and  oealorum  motorit 
actuating  its  many  muscles,  as  the  dial-plat-e  to  that  stupei 
doua  piece  of  clock-work  which  shows  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected neit  from  the  striking  part ;  not  that  I  think  the 
motion  of  the  spirits  in  the  sensory  continued  by  the  im- 
pression of  the  object  all  the  way,  as  from  a  finger  to  the 
foot  1  I  know  it  too  weak,  though  the  tenseness  of  the 
nerves  favours  it,  But  1  conceive  it  done  in  the  medulla  of 
brain,  where  is  the  common  stock  of  spirits  j  as  ia  im 
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organ,  whoee  pipes  being  uncovered,  tbe  air  rushes  into 
tbem  ;  but  tbe  keys  let  go,  are  stopped  ^ain.  Now,  if  by 
repeated  acts  of  frequent  entertaining  of  a  favourit*  idea  of 
a  passion  or  vice,  which  natural  temperament  has  hurried  one 
to,  or  custom  dragged,  the  fane  is  bo  often  put  into  that 
posture  which  attends  such  acts,  that  the  animal  epiiits  fiad. 
such  latfnt  passages  into  its  nerves,  that  it  ia  sometimee  un- 
alterabiy  set :  as  the  Indian  religious  are  by  long  continuing 
in  strauge  postures  in  their  pagods.  But  most  commonly 
such  a  habit  is  contracted,  that  it  falls  insensibly  into  that 
posture  when  some  present  object  does  not  obliterate  that 
more  natural  impression  by  a  new,  or  diasimulation  hide  it. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  great  drinkers  with  eye*  gene- 
rally set  towards  the  nose,  the  adducent  muscles  being  ollen 
employed  to  let  them  see  their  loved  liquor  in  the  glass  at  the 
time  of  drinking ;  which  were,  therefore,  called  hibitorg, 
Lagciviout  persons  are  remarkable  for  the  ooulorum  nobi^ 
petulantia,  as  Fetronius  calls  it.  From  this  also  we  may 
solve  the  Quaker's  expecting  face,  waiting  for  the  pretendM 
spirit ;  and  the  melancholy  face  of  the  sectaries  ;  the  studious 
face  of  men  of  great  application  of  mitd ;  revengeful  and 
bloody  men,  like  eiecutioners  in  the  act :  and  though  silence  in 
a  sort  may  awhile  pass  for  wisdom,  yet,  sooner  or  later,  Baint 
Martin  peeps  through  the  disguise  to  undo  all.  A  changeable 
face  I  have  observed  to  show  a  changeable  mind.  But  I 
would  by  no  means  have  what  has  been  said  understood  aa 
without  exception  ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  sometimes  there  are 
found  men  with  great  and  virtuous  souls  under  very  unpro- 
mising outsideij." 

The  great  Prince  of  CondS  was  very  enpert  in  a  sort  of 
physiognomy  which  showed  the  peculiar  habits,  motions,  and 
postures  of  familiar  hfe  and  mechanical  employments.  He 
would  sometimes  lay  wagera  with  bis  friends,  that  he  would 
guess,  upon  the  Pont  Neuf,  what  trade  persons  were  of  that 
passed  by,  from  their  walk  and  air. 
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The  idea  of  describing  ebaracterfl  under  the  names  of  Mnsiral 
Instruments  has  been  already  displayed  in  two  most  pleasing 
papura  which  embellish  the  Taller,  written  by  Addison.  Ha 
dwells  on  this  iijea  with  uncommon  succeBS.     It  hu  been 
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_  _^laudeJ  for  ita  originality ;  and  in  the  g^eneral  preface  t#- 
tbat  work,  those  |)apera  are  distinguish  eel  for  their  felicity  of 
izn agination.  The  ioilowlng  paper  was  published  in  the  year 
1700,  in  a  volume  of  "  Philosophical  Traneactions  and  Col- 
lections," and  the  two  numbers  of  Addison  iu  the  year  1710, 
It  is  probable  that  this  inimitable  writer  borrowed  the  k 
nal  hint  from  this  work  :— 

"  A  conjecture  at  dispositions  from  the  modulations  of 
voice. 

"  Sitting  in  some  company,  and  having  been  but  a  little 
before  musical,  I  chanced  to  take  notice  that,  in  ordinary 
discourse,  words  were  spoken  in  perfect  notes  ;  and  that  some 
of  the  company  used  eighths,  some  Ji/ths,  some  thirds;  and 
that  his  discourse  which  was  the  most  pleasing,  his  words,  as 
to  their  tone,  consieted  most  of  concords,  and  were  of  discords 
of  such  as  made  up  harmony.  The  same  person  was  the  most 
affable,  pleasant,  and  best-natured  in  the  company.  Thtt 
suggests  a  reason  why  many  discourses  which  one  hea 
much  pleasure,  when  they  come  to  be  read  scarcely  seem  tl 
same  things. 

"  From  thia  difference  of  Mttsic  in  Sperch,  we  may 
jecture  that  of  Tempeks,  We  know  the  Doric  mood  sounds 
gravity  and  sobriety  ;  the  Lydian,  buioraness  and  freedom ; 
the  ^olic,  sweet  atillnesa  and  quiet  uompoaure ;  the  Phry- 
gian, jollity  and  youthful  levity ;  the  Ionic  is  a  stiller  of 
storms  and  disturbances  arising  from  paasion  ;  and  why  may 
we  not  reasonably  suppose,  that  those  whose  speech  natu- 
rally runs  into  the  notes  peculiar  to  any  of  these  mooda,  are 
hkevise  in  nature,  hereunto  congenerous  p  0  Fa  at  mi" 
show  me  to  be  of  an  ordinary  capacity,  though  good  dispoi 
tion.  O  Sol  re  ut,  to  be  peevish  and  effeminate.  Flats, 
manly  or  melancholic  sadness.  He  who  hath  a  voice  whioh 
will  in  some  measure  agree  with  all  cliffs,  to  be  of  good 
parts,  and  fit  for  variety  of  employments,  yet  somewhat  of  an 
inconstant  nature.  Likewise  from  the  Times  :  so  semi-briefs 
may  apeak  a  temper  dull  and  phlegmatic ;  minims,  grave  and 
serious;  croteSeis,  a  prompt  wit ;  juai)arg,vehemency  of  pas- 
sion, and  scolds  use  them.  Semi-brief-reat  may  denote  one 
either  stupid  or  fuller  of  thoughts  than  he  can  utter ;  lainim- 
rest,  one  that  deliberates  ;  crotchet-rest,  one  in  a  passion.  So 
that  from  the  natural  use  of  Moou,  Note,  and  Time,  we 
may  collect  DisPOBiiiONa," 
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It  U  painful  to  observe  the  acrimony  whicU  the  most  enu- 
nent  scholarB  have  infused  frequently  in  their  controveraia] 
writings.  The  politeaesB  of  the  present  time?  hiiB  in  aoroe 
degree  softened  the  malignity  of  the  man,  in  the  dignity  of 
the  author ;  hut  this  is  hy  no  means  an  irrevocable  law. 

It  is  said  not  to  be  honourahle  to  literature  to  revive  such 
eontrovereies  ;  and  a  work  entitled  "  QuBrelles  Litt6rsirea," 
when  it  first  appeared,  escited  loud  munnnra  ;  but  it  has  its 
moral :  like  showing  the  drunkard  to  a  youth,  that  he  may 
turn  aside  disgusted  with  ebriety.  Must  we  suppose  that 
men  of  letters  are  exempt  from  the  human  passions  P  Their 
sensibility,  on  the  eontrarj,  is  more  irritable  than  that  of 
others.  To  ohEerve  the  ridiculous  attitudes  in  which  great 
men  appear,  when  they  employ  the  utyle  of  the  fish-market, 
may  he  one  great  means  of  restraining  that  ferocious  pride 
often  breaking  out  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Johnson  at 
least  appears  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion ;  for  he 
thought  proper  to  republish  the  low  invective  of  Sryden 
against  Settle;  and  since  I  have  published  my  "  Quarrels  of 
Authors,"  it  becomes  me  to  say  no  more. 

The  celebrated  controversy  of  Salmatiut,  continued  hy 
Morns  with  Milton — the  first  the  pleader  of  King  Charles, 
the  latter  the  advocate  of  the  people — was  of  that  m^nitude, 
that  all  Europe  took  a  part  in  the  paper-war  of  these  two 
great  men.  The  answer  of  Milton,  who  perfectly  massacred 
Salmasius,  is  now  read  but  by  the  few.  Whatever  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  times,  however  great  may  be  its  merits,  is 
doomed  to  perish  with  the  times ;  yet  on  these  pages  tha 
philosopher  will  not  contemplate  in  vain. 

It  will  form  no  uninteresting  article  to  gather  a  few  of  the 
rhetorical  weedt,  for  fiowert  we  cam\ot  well  call  them,  with 
which  they  mutually  presented  each  other.  Their  rancour 
was  at  least  equal  to  their  erudition, — the  two  most  learned 
antagonists  of  a  learned  age ! 

Salmasius  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  but  no  taste.  Hia 
writings  are  learned,  but  sometimes  ridiculous.  He  called 
his  work  Defeneio  Regia,  Defence  of  Kings.  The  opening  ol 
this  work  provokes  a  laugh: — "'Enghshmenl  who  toss  the 
heads  of  kings  as  so  many  tennis-balls ;  who  play  with  crowns 
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as  if  they  were  bowk ;  who  look  upon  sceptres  as  so  many  ^^^H 

crookB."  ^^^1 

That  the  derormitj  of  the  body  ie  an  idea  we  attach  to  the  ^^^^| 

clefornaity  of  the  minti,  tbc  vulgar  must  acknowledge ;    but  ^^^^| 

sureiy  it  is  unpardonable  in  the  enlightened  philosopher  thus  ^^^^| 

"fco   compare  the  crookednesH  of  corporeal  matter  with  th^  ^^^H 

:x-ectitude  of  the  intellect;  yet  MJlbuume  and  Dennis,  the  ^^^H 

last  a  formidable  critic,  have  frequently  considered,  that  com-  ^^^H 

^flaring  Dryden  and  Pope  to  whatever  the  eye  turned  from  ^^^ 

"^pith   displeaaure,  was  very  good  argument  to  lower  their  1 

literary  abilities.     Salmasius  seems  also  to  have  eutertaioed  | 

^hia  idea,  though  his  spies  in  England  gave  him  wrong  inlbr-  J 

anation;   or,  possibly,  he  only  drew  the  figure  of  his  own  dis-  ^^^J 

"tempered  imagination.  ^^^H 

SalmasiuB   sometimes  reproaches   Milton  as  being  but  b  ^^^H 

3)uny  piece  of  man ;  an  homunculus,  a  dwarf  deprived  of  the  ^^^H 

liuman  figure,  a  bloodless  being,  composed  of  nothing  but  ^^T^ 

e]an  and  bone ;  a  contemptible  pedi^gue,  fit  only  to  flog  his  1 

TaoyB :   and,  rising  into  a  poetic  frenzy,  applies  to  hina  the  1 

■words  of  Virgil,  "  Mongtrum  horrendam,  informe,  ingeng,  cui  \ 

lumen  ademptum."     Our  great  poet  thought  this  senseless  I 

declamation  merited  a  serious  refutation ;  perhaps  he  did  not  I 

wish  to  appeal'  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies ;   and  he  I 

would  not  he  silent  on  the  subject,  he  says,  lest  any  one  t 

should  consider  him  as  the  credulous  Spaniards  are  made  to  | 

believe  by  their  priests,  that  a  heretic  is  a  kind  of  rhinoceros  J 

or  a  dog-headed  monster.      Milton  says,  that  he  does  Dot  I 

think  any  one  ever  considered  him  as  unbeautiful ;   that  his  \ 

size  rather  approaclies  mediocrity  than  the  diminutive ;   that  | 

he  still  felt  the  same  courage  and  the  same  strength  which  j 

he  possessed  when  young,  when,  with  his  sword,  he  felt  no  \ 

difBculty  to  combat  with  men  more  robust  than  himself;  I 

that  hia  face,  far  from  being  pale,  emaciated,  and  wrinkled,  i 

was  sufficiently  creditable  to  him  :  for  though  he  bad  passed  i 

his   fortieth  year,  he   was  in  all  other  respects  ten  years  u 

younger.     And  very  pathetically  he  adds,    "that  even  his  ^^^H 

eyes,  blind  as  they  are,  are  unblemished  in  their  appearance  ;  ^^^H 

in  this  instance  alone,  and  much  against  my  inclination,  I  am  ^^^^| 

a  deceiver  ^^^H 

Morus,  in  his  Epistle  dedicatory  of  his  Sepi  Satigninia  | 

Cl-amor,  compares  Milton  to  a  hangman  ;  hia  disordered  vision  j 

to  the  blindness  of  his  soul,  and  so  vomits  forth  his  venom.  ' 

L M 
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When  Salmasius  founil  tliat  his  strictures  on  the  person  of 
Milton  were  false,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  uncom- 
nionly  beautiful,  he  then  turned  his  hattery  against  tho^e 
graces  with  which  Nature  had  so  liberally  adorned  his  adver- 
sary :  and  it  is  now  that  he  stietnH  to  have  laid  no  restric* 
tiona  on  his  pen ;  but,  raging  with  the  irritation  of  Milton's 
success,  he  throws  out  the  blackest  calumnies,  aud  the  most 
infamous  aspersions. 

It  must  be  obecrved,  when  Milton  first  proposed  to  answer 
Saimasius,  he  had  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes  ;  and  hie 
physicians  declared  that,  if  he  applied  himself  to  the  contro- 
versy, the  other  would  likewise  clone  for  ever!  His  patriotism 
was  not  to  he  baffled,  but  with  life  itself.  Unhappily,  the 
prediction  of  his  physicians  took  place!  Thus  a  learned 
man  in  the  occupations  of  study  falls  blind — a  circumstance 
even  now  not  read  without  sympathy.  Salmasius  considers 
it  as  one  from  which  he  may  draw  caustic  ridicule  and  satiric 
•mrity. 

Salmasius  glories  that  Milton  lost  his  health  and  his  eyes 
in  answering  hia  apology  for  Kin^  Charles!  He  does  not 
now  reproach  him  with  natural  detbrmities ;  but  he  malig- 
nantly sympathises  with  him,  that  he  now  no  more  is  in 
possession  of  that  beauty  which  rendered  him  so  amiable 
during  his  residence  in  Italy.  He  speaks  more  plainly  in  a 
following  page ;  and,  in  a  word,  would  blacken  the  austere 
virtue  of  Milton  with  a  crime  infamous  to  name. 

Impartiality  of  criticism  obliges  ua  to  confess  that  Milton 
was  not  destitute  of  rancour.  When  he  was  told  that  hia 
adversary  boasted  he  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  ho 
answered,  with  ferocity — "  And  I  ghall  cost  him  hit  life  !" 
A  prediction  which  was  soon  after  verified ;  for  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden,  withdrew  her  patronage  from  Salmasius, 
and  sided  with  Milton.  The  universal  neglect  the  proud 
scholar  felt  hastened  his  death  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month. 

The  greatness  of  Milton's  mind  was  degraded!  He 
actually  condescended  to  enter  into  a  correapondence  in. 
Holland,  to  obtain  Uttle  scandalous  anecdotes  of  his  miserahls 
adversary,  Morus ;  and  deigned  to  adulate  the  unworthy 
Christina  of  Sweden,  because  she  had  expressed  herself 
favourably  on  his  "Defence,"  Of  late  years,  we  have  had 
too  many  instances  of  this  worst  of  passions,  the  antipa- 
thies of  politics ! 
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OHIGIK  OP  NEWSPAPKaa. 

"b  fli-e  indebted  to  the  Italians  for  the  idea  of  newspapeifcfl 
the  title  of  their  ffozettas  was,  perhaps,  derived  from  gazzert, 
a  magpie  or  chatterer;  or,  more  probably,  froni  a  farthing 
coin,  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Venice,  called  gazetla,  which  waa 
the  common  price  of  the  newspapers.     Another  etymologist 

for  deriving  it  from  the  Latin  gasca,  which  would  c6lIo- 
'ly  lengthen  into  gazetta,  and  signify  a  little  treasury  of 
The  Spanish  derive  it  from  the  Latin  gaza,  and  hke- 
eir  gazatero,  and  our  gazetteer,  for  a  writer  of  the 
gazette,  and,  what  \a  peculiar  to  themselvea,  gazetista,  for  a 
lover  of  the  gazette. 

Newspapers,  then,  took  their  birth  in  that  principal  land 
of  modern  politicians,  Italy,  and  imder  the  government  of 
that  aristocratical  republic,  Venice.  The  first  paper  was  a 
Venetian  one,  and  only  monthly ;  hut  it  was  merely  the 
newspaper  of  the  government.  Other  governments  after- 
wards adopted  the  Venetian  plan  of  a  newspaper,  with  the 
Venetian  name : — from  a  solitary  government  gazette,  an 
inundation  of  newspapers  has  bui'st  upon  us. 

Mr.  Qeor^e  Chidraers,  in  hie  Life  of  Riiddiman,  gives  a 
curious  particular  of  these  Venetian  gazettes  ; — "  A  jealous 
government  did  not  allow  &  printed  newspaper ;  and  the 
Venetian  gaxetta  continued  long  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to  our 
own  days,  to  be  distributed  in  manuteript."  In  the  Maglia- 
beobian  library  at  Florence  are  thirty  volumes  of  Venetian 
gazettas,  all  in  manuscript. 

TSiosB  who  first  wrote  newspapers  were  called  by  the 
Italians  menanti ;  because,  says  Vossins,  they  intended  com- 
monly by  these  loose  papers  to  spread  about  defamatory 
reflections,  and  were  therefore  prohibited  in  Italy  by  Gregory 
XIII.  by  a  particular  bull,  under  the  name  of  menantei,  from 
the  Latin  minantes,  threatening.  Menage,  however,  derives 
it  from  the  Italian  menare,  which  signifies  to  lead  at  large, 
□r  spread  afar. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  the  pru- 
dence of  Burleigh  for  the  first  newspaper.  The  epoch  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  is  also  the  epoch  of  a  genuine  newspaper. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  several  newspapers  which  were 
printed  while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  ax  the  Enj;lish  Chauoel 
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during  the  year  1688.  It  was  a  wise  policy  to  prevent, 
during  a  moment  of  general  anxiety,  the  danger  of  &lse 
reports,  by  pablishing  real  information.  The  earliest  news- 
paper is  entitled  "The  English  Merourie,"  which  by 
aulhoriCff  was  "  imprinted  at  London  by  her  highness's 
printer,  1588."  These  were,  however,  but  eiti-aordinary 
gazettes,  not  regularly  published.  In  this  ohecnre  origin 
they  were  skilfully  Erected  by  the  policy  of  that  great 
statesman  Burleigh,  who,  to  inflame  the  national  feeling, 
^ves  an  extraet  of  a  letter  irom  Madrid  which  speaks  of 
putting  the  queen  to  death,  and  the  instruments  of  torture 
on  hoard  the  Spanish  fleet. 

George  Chalmers  first  eiuUingly  took  down  these  patri- 
archal newspapers,  covered  with  the  dust  of  two  centuries. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museam 
is  marked  No.  50,  and  is  in  Bonian,  not  in  black  letter.  It 
contains  the  usual  articles  of  news,  like  the  London  Giazette 
of  the  present  day.  In  that  curious  paper,  there  are  news 
dated  from  Whitehall,  on  the  23rd  July,  1588.  Under  the 
date  of  July  26,  there  is  the  following  notice : — "  Yesterday 
the  Scots  ambassador,  being  introduced  to  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham,  had  a  private  audience  of  her  majesty,  to  whom  he 
delivered  a  tetter  from  the  king  his  master;  containing  the 
most  cordial  assurances  of  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  her 
majesty's  interests,  and  to  those  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
And  it  may  not  here  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  a  wise 
and  spiritual  saying  of  this  young  prince  (he  was  twenty- 
two)  to  the  queen's  minister  at  hia  court,  viz. — That  all  tha 
favour  he  did  expect  from  the  Spaniards  was  the  courtesy 
of  Polypbeme  to  "Ulysses,  to  be  the  laat  deooured.'"  The 
gazetteer  of  the  present  day  would  hardly  give  a  more  de- 
corous account  of  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  minister. 
The  aptness  of  King  James's  classical  aaying  carried  it  from 
tbe  newspajwr  into  history.  I  must  add,  that  in  respect  to 
his  toil  no  man  has  been  more  injured  than  this  monarch. 
More  pointed  sentences  are  recorded  of  James  1.  than  perhaps 
of  any  prince ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  delusion  of  that  medium 
by  which  the  popular  eye  sees  things  in  this  world,  that  he 
is  usually  considered  aa  a  mere  royal  pedant.  1  have  entered 
more  largely  on  this  subject,  in  an  "  Inquiry  of  the  Literary 
and  Pohtical  Character  of  James  I,"* 
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F.  Periodical  papers  aeem  first  to  have  been  more  generalljT- 

Xued  by  the  English,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  usurper 
Cromwell,  to  diEseminate  amongst  the  people  the  sentiments 
^af  loyalty  or  rebellion,  according  as  their  authors  were  dia-  ' 

;jjosed.     Peter  Keylin,  in  the  preface  to  his  Cosmography ^  ' 

xoentions,  that  "  the  affaira  of  each  town,  of  war,  were  better 
-presented  to  the  reader  in  the  Weekly  Newg-books."     Hence  ' 

we  find  some  papers,  entitled  "  News  from  Hull,"  "  Truths 
from  York,"  "  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland,"  &c.     We  , 

find  also,  "  The  Scots'  DoTe"  opposed  to  "  The  Parliament  | 

Kite,"  or  "  The  Secret  Owl," — Keener  animosities  produced 
keener  titles:  "  Heraclitus  ridens"  found  an  antagonist  in 
"  Democritus  ridens,"  and  "The  Weekly  Discoverer"  waa 
shortly  met  by  "  The  Discoverer  stript  naked."  "  Mercurius 
Britannlcus"  was  grappled  by  "  Mercurius  Mastix,  faithfully 
Jaahing  all  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts,  Spies,  and  others."  Under 
all  these  names  papers  had  appeared,  but  a  "  Mercury"  waa 
the  prevailing  title  of  these  "  News-books,"  and  the  principles 

The  Engliik  Mercurie  rests  on  the  ftllefied  discoTerj  uf  the  lilerarj  antj- 
qnuy,  (leorgB  CbulmerE.  I  wititewed,  £ft;  jeaia  sea,  tlist  laboriana  te- 
Kvcber  busied  amoDg  tb«  long  duat;  abelcea  of  our  periodicsil  papers, 
which  Chea  reposed  in  the  aDlechaniber  lu  the  former  reading-roDai  of  the 
British  MnEeam.  To  Che  indaatr;  which  I  had  witiieBsad,  I  confided,  ami 
each  positive  and  precise  evideoce  conid  not  fail  to  he  accepted  by  all.  Id 
the  Britiali  Moeeuni,  indeed,  George  Chalmere  fonnd  the  printed  Englith 
Mermirit :  hnt  there  also,  it  nowappeara,  he  might  have  seen  the  origiaid, 
with  all  its  oorreetiocB,  !>efore  it  was  aent  to  tha  ptbbb,  written  on  paper 
of  modem  fabric.  The  detectton  of  tbia  literary  impoBtnre  has  been  inge- 
niously aod  uaqneatioaablj  demunstrated  by  Mr.  Thomaa  Watts,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Paniiii,  the  keeper  of  the  printed  boots  in  the  British  Mu- 
Beuin.  Tha  fact  is,  the  whole  is  a  modern  forgery,  for  which  Bircb,  pra- 
serring  it  among  hie  papers,  baa  not  assigned  either  the  uccation  or  ths 
metiTe.  Mr.  Watts  says^"  The  general  impresaion  left  on  the  mind  by 
the  perusal  of  the  Mcrcufie  ie,  that  it  must  have  been  written  after  the 
^prciiMor."  that  the  manuscript  was  oompoeed  in  modern  spelling,  after-  ] 

wards  antiquated  in  the  printed  copy ;  while  the  type  is  similar  to  that  I 

used  by  Caalon  in  1T66.  By  this  accidental  reference  to  the  original^ 
' '  the  anaccountably  successful  imposilian  of  fifty  years  was  shattered  to  I 

fragments  in  five  minutes."  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  jm 
d'ttpril  of  hjatnrieal  antiquarianism,  concocted  by  Birch  and  his  friends  tha 
Torkea,  with  whom,  as  it  is  well  known,  he  was  ooneemed  in  a  more  elegant 
literary  recreation,  the  eomposition  of  the  Athenian  Letters.  Thehlunderof 
George  Chalmera  has  bean  repeated  In  nnmerons  publications  throngboat 
Europe  and  in  America,  I  thiok  it  better  to  correct  the  test  by  this 
notice  than  by  a  silent  suppression,  that  it  may  remain  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  danger  incnrred  by  the  historian  from  forged  doenments  ; 
and  a  proof  that  multiplied  authorities  add  no  strength  to  evidence,  when 
^J^Mi  to  he  traced  to  a  singla  source.  ^^^J 

■  ■ 
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of  the  writer  were  gcnemlly  shown  by  the  additional  epitheli. 
We  find  an  alarming  number  of  these  MerourJeB,  which,  were 
the  story  not  too  long  to  tell,  might  excite  laughter ;  they 
present  us  with  a  very  curious  picture  of  those  Bingulitr  times. 

Devoted  to  political  purpoaea,  they  soon  became  a  publia 
nuisance  by  serving  as  receptacles  of  party  malice,  and  echoing' 
to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  kingdom  the  insolent  voice  of  bU 
factions.  They  set  the  minds  of  men  more  at  variance,  in- 
flamed their  tempers  to  a  greater  fierceness,  and  gave  a  keener 
edge  to  the  sharpness  of  civil  discord. 

Such  works  will  always  find  adventurers  adapted  to  their 
eeurriloua  purposes,  who  neither  want  at  times  either  talents, 
or  boldness,  or  wit,  or  ailment.  A  vast  crowd  issued  from 
the  press,  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  private  collections. 
They  form  a  race  of  authors  unknown  to  most  readers  of 
these  times :  the  names  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  however, 
have  reached  us,  and  in  the  minor  chronicle  of  domestic 
literature  I  rank  three  notable  heroes;  Marchmont  Need- 
ham,  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  and  Sir  Eoger  L'Estrange. 

Marchmont  Needham,  the  great  patriarch  of  newspaper 
writers,  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents  and  more  versatile 
politics  ;  a  hold  adventurer,  and  most  successful,  because  the 
most  profligate  of  his  tribe.  From  college  he  came  to  Lon- 
don ;  was  an  usher  in  Merchant  Tailors'  school ;  then  an 
under  clerk  in  Gray's  Inn ;  at  length  studied  physic,  and 
practised  chemistry  ;  and  finally,  he  was  a  captain,  and  in  the 
words  of  our  great  literary  antiquary,  "  siding  with  the  rout 
and  scum  of  the  people,  he  made  them  weekly  sport  by  rail- 
ing at  all  that  was  noble,  in  his  Intelligence,  called  Mer- 
curiua  Britanuicus,  wherein  his  endeavom's  were  to  saerifiee 
the  fame  of  some  lord,  or  any  person  of  quality,  and  of  the 
ling  himself,  to  the  beast  with  many  heads."  He  soon 
became  popular,  and  was  known  under  the  name  of  Captain 
Keedham,  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  whatever  he  now  wrote  was 
deemed  oracular.  But  whether  from  a  flight  imprisonment 
for  aspersing  Charles  I.  or  some  pique  with  his  own  party,  he 
requested  an  audience  on  his  knees  with  the  king,  reconciled 
himself  to  hia  majesty,  and  showed  himself  a  violent  royalist 
in  his  "  Mercurius  Pragraaticus,"  and  galled  the  Presby- 
terians with  his  wit  and  quips.  Some  time  after,  when  the 
popular  party  prevailed,  he  was  still  further  enlightened,  and 
was  got  over  by  President  Bradshaw,  as  easily  as  by  Charles 
I.     Our  Mercunal  writer  became  once  more  a  virultnt  Pres- 
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byterian,  and  lashed  the  royalists 
curiuB   Pghticus  ;"  at  length   on 

being  now  conscious,  says  our  cynical  friend  Anthony,  t 
he  might  be  in  danger  of  the  halter,  once  more  he  is  saic 
have  Hed  into  Holland,  waiting  for  an  act  of  oblivion. 
money  given  to  a  hungry  courtier,  Needham  obtained 
pardon  under  the  great  ee&l.  He  latterly  practiRcd  as  a  ptiy- 
fiician  among  his  party,  but  hved  detested  by  the  royalists ; 
and  now  only  committed"  harmless  treasons  with  the  College 
of  Physicians,  on  whom  he  poured  all  that  gall  and  vinegar 
which  the  government  had  suppressed  Irom  flowing  througb 
its  natural  channel. 

The  royalists  were  not  without  their  Needham  in  the 
prompt  activity  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead.  la  buffoonery, 
keenne^,  and  boldness,  having  been  frequently  imprisoned,  he 
-was  not  inferior,  nor  was  he  at  times  less  an  adventurer. 
His  "  Merourius  Auhcus"  was  devoted  to  the  court,  then  at 
Oxford,  But  he  was  the  fertile  parent  of  numerous  political 
pamphlets,  which  appear  to  abound  in  banter,  wit,  and  satire. 
Prompt  to  seize  on  every  temporary  circumstance,  he  had 
equal  facility  in  eieoution.  His  "  Paul's  Church-yard"  is  a 
bantering  pamphlet,  contaiuiiig  fictitious  titles  of  books  and 
acts  of  parliament,  reflecting  ou  the  mad  reformers  of  those 
times.  One  of  his  poems  is  entitled  "  The  Jolt"  being 
written  on  the  Protector  having  fallen  off  his  own  coauh- 
box :  Cromwell  had  received  a  present  from  the  G-erman 
Count  Oldenburgh,  of  six  German  horses,  and  attempted  to 
drive  them  himself  in  Hyde  Park,  when  this  great  political 
Phaeton  met  the  accident,  of  which  Sir  John  Birkenhead 
was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  benefit,  and  hints  how  un- 
fortunately for  the  country  it  turned  out  I  Sir  John  was 
during  the  dominion  of  Cromwell  an  author  by  profession. 
After  various  imprisonments  for  his  majesty's  cause,  says  the 
venerable  historian  of  English  literature  already  quoted,  "  he 
lived  by  his  wits,  in  helping  young  gentlemen  out  at  dead 
lil^B  in  making  poems,  songs,  and  epistles  on  and  to  their 
mistresses ;  as  also  in  translating,  and  other  petite  employ- 
ments." He  lived  however  after  the  Kostorafion  to  become 
one  of  the  masters  of  requests,  with  a  salary  of  SOUOi.  a 
year.  But  he  showed  the  baseness  of  his  spirit,  says  An- 
thony, by  slighting  those  who  had  been  his  benefactors  ia  his 
necessities. 

Sir  Hoger  L'Helrange  among  his  rivals  waa  esteemed  as 
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the  most  perfect  model  of  political  writing.  He  was  s,  ("trong 
partv-writer  on  the  governmeut  side,  for  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  compositiona  of  the  author  seem  to  us  coarse,  jet 
they  contain  much  idiomatic  eipression.  His  ^sop'B  Fables 
are  a  curious  spMimen  uf  familiar  etyle.  Queen  Mary  allowed 
a  due  contempt  of  him,  afber  the  Bevolutton,  by  this  ana- 
gram :— 

lioger  L'EMranir, 
Lyt  strange  Rogtrl 

Such  were  the  three  patriarclis  of  newspapers.  De  Saint' 
Pois  gives  the  origin  of  newspapers  to  France.  Renaudot,  a 
phyBipian  at  Paris,  to  amuse  lus  patients  was  a  great  collector 
of  news ;  and  he  found  by  these  means  that  he  was  oiore 
sought  afber  than  his  learned  brethren.  But  as  the  seaflons 
were  not  always  sickly,  and  be  had  many  hours  not  occupied 
by  his  patients,  be  reflected,  after  several  years  of  assiduity 
giwen  up  to  this  singular  employment,  that  he  might  turn  it 
to  a  better  account,  by  giving  every  week  to  his  patients, 
who  in  this  case  were  the  public  at  large,  some  fugitive 
sheets  wbicb  should  contain  the  news  of  various  countries. 
He  obt^ned  a  privilege  for  this  purpose  in  1632. 

At  the  Restoration  the  proceedings  of  parliament  were  in- 
terdicted to  be  published,  unless  by  authority  ;  and  the  first 
daily  paper  after  the  Bevolutiou  took  the  popular  title  of 
"  The  Orange  Intelligencer." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  was  but  one  daily 
paper ;  the  others  were  weekly.  Some  attempted  to  intro- 
duce literary  subjects,  and  others  topics  of  a  more  general  spe- 
culation. Sir  Richard  Steele  formed  the  plan  of  bis  Tatter. 
He  designed  it  to  embrace  the  three  provinces,  of  manners 
and  morals,  of  literature,  and  of  politics.  The  public  were  to 
be  conducted  insensibly  into  so  di&erent  a  track  from  that  to 
which  they  bad  been  hitherto  accustomed.  Hence  politics 
were  admitted  into  his  paper.  But  it  remained  for  the 
chaster  genius  of  Addinm  to  banish  this  painful  topic  from 
his  elegant  pages.  The  writer  in  polite  letters  felt  himself 
degraded  by  sinking  into  the  diurnal  narrator  of  political 
events,  which  so  frequently  originate  in  rumours  and  party 
tietions.  From  this  time,  newspapers  and  periodical  ht-era- 
ture  became  distinct  works — at  present,  there  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  revive  tliis  union  ;  it  is  a  retrograde  step  for  the 
independent  dignity  of  literature. 


MAIS  AND  PROOFS  OF  GUILT  IN  SUPEKSTITIODS  AGBS. 

The  strange  trials  to  which  those  suspucted  of  guilt  were 
put  in  tliu  middit)  ages,  conducted  with  many  devout  cere- 
moDies  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  pronounced  to  be 
the  judgments  of  God  I  The  ordeal  conBistcd  of  variouB 
kinds :  walking  hliodfold  amidet  burning  ploughtihares ; 
passing  through  fires;  holding  in  the  hand  a  red-hot  bar; 
and  plunging  the  arm  into  boiling  water:  the  popular  affir- 
ina.tion — "  I  will  put  my  hand  in  the  fire  to  confirm  this," 
was  deriTed  from  this  custom  of  our  rude  aneestors.  Chal- 
lenging the  accuser  to  single  combat,  when  irequenbly  the 
stoutest  champion  was  allowed  to  supply  their  place ;  swal- 
lowing a  morsel  of  consecrated  bread ;  sinking  or  swimming 
in  a  river  for  witchcraft ;  or  weighing  a  witch ;  stretching  oat 
the  arms  before  the  cross,  till  the  champion  soonest  wearied 
dropped  his  arms,  and  lost  bis  estate,  which  was  decided  by 
tiiis  very  short  ch^cery  suit,  called  the  JuiHeium  cruets. 
Tbe  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis  disputed 
about  tbe  patronage  of  a  monastery:  Pepin  the  Short,  not 
being  able  to  decide  on  their  confused  claims,  decreed  one  of 
these  judgments  of  God,  that  of  the  Cross.  The  bishop  and 
abbot  each  chose  a  man,  and  both  the  men  appeared  in  the 
chajwl,  where  they  HtretcheJ  out  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  spectotore,  more  devout  than  the  mob  of  the 
present  day,  but  still  the  mob,  were  piously  attentive,  but 
belled  however  now  for  one  man,  now  for  the  other,  and  cri- 
tically watched  the  sligbtesb  motion  of  the  arms.  The 
bishop's  man  was  first  tired : — he  let  his  arms  fall,  and  mined 
hia  patron's  cause  for  ever.  Though  sometimes  these  trials 
might  be  eluded  by  the  artifice  of  the  priest,  numerous  were 
the  innocent  victims  who  unquestionably  suffered  in  these 
superstitious  practices. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centurv  they  were  common. 
Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  being  accused  ot  high  treason  by 
our  WiUiara  Kufus,  was  prepared  to  uudei^  one  of  these 
trials,  when  Ives,  bishop  of  Chartres,  ionvinoed  him  that 
they  were  ^^nst  the  caaona  of  the  constitutions  of  tbe 
church,  and  adds,  that  in  this  manner  Innocentiam  defeadere, 
ett  innoeentiam  perdere. 

An  abbot  of  St.  Aubin,  of  Angers,  in  1066,  having  refused 
to  present  a  hoi-se  to  the  V'soount   of    Tours,  which    the 
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viscount  claimed  in  right  of  hia  lordship,  whenever  an  abbot 
firat  took  }iosseiisioij  ol'  that  abhe^Vi  the  eccktiiustic  ofi'ered  ta 
juptify  himself  by  the  trial  of  the  ordeal,  or  by  duel,  for 
which  bo  propoBed  to  furnish  a  man.  The  viscount  at  first 
ngreed  to  the  duel ;  hut,  reSecting  that  these  combats,  though, 
sanctioned  by  the  church,  depended  wholly  on  the  skill  or 
vigour  of  the  adverasry,  and  could  therefore  afford  no  Bubstan- 
ti^  proof  of  the  equity  of  kis  claim,  he  proposed  to  cn^ 
promise  the  matter  in  u  manner  which  strongly  charaoterisei 
the  times ;  be  waived  his  claim,  on  condition  that  the  abbot 
should  not  forget  to  mention  in  his  prayers  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  brothers !  As  the  orisons  appeared  to  the  abbot,  in. 
comparison  with  the  Aor»e,  of  little  or  no  value,  he  accepted 
the  proposal. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  right  of  representation  was  not 
fixed :  it  was  a  question  whether  the  sous  of  a  son  ought  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  children  of  the  family,  and  succeed 
equally  with  their  uncles,  if  their  fathers  happened  to  die 
while  their  grandfathers  survived.  This  point  was  decided 
by  one  of  these  combats.  The  champion  in  behalf  of  the 
right  of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  father  proved 
victorious.  It  was  then  established  by  a  perpetual  decree  that 
they  should  thenceforward  share  in  the  inheritance,  together 
with  their  uncles.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  same  mode 
was  practised  to  decide  respecting  two  rival  Litufgies  I  A. 
pair  of  knights,  clad  in  complete  armour,  were  the  critius  to 
decide  which  was  the  authentic. 

"If  two  neighbours,"  say  the  capitularies  of  Dagohert, 
"  dispute  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  possessions,  let  a 
piece  of  turf  of  the  contested  land  he  dug  up  by  the  judge, 
and  brought  by  him  into  the  court;  the  two  parties  shall 
touch  it  with  the  poijits  of  their  swords,  calling  on  God  as  a 
witness  of  their  claims ;— after  this  let  them  combat,  and  let 
victory  decide  on  their  rights !" 

In  Germany,  a  solemn  circuni stance  was  practised  in  tbese 
judicial  combats.  In  the  midst  of  the  lists  they  placed  a  Vter, — 
By  its  side  stood  the  accuser  and  the  accused;  one  at  the 
head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  bier,  and  leaned  there 
for  some  time  in  prolbund  silence,  before  they  began  the 
combat. 

The  manners  of  the  age  are  faithfully  painted  in  the 
ancient  Fabliaux.  The  judicial  combat  is  introduced  by  a 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  a  scene  where  Pilate 
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challenges  Jeans  Christ  to  tingle  eomhnl.  Another  desoriboi 
the  person  who  pierced  the  side  ol'  Christ  as  a  kniyht  who 
Jousted  with  Jestig* 

Judicial  comhat  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
Jews.  Whenever  the  rabbins  had  to  decide  on  a  dispute 
about  property  between  two  parties,  neither  of  which  could 
produce  evidence  to  substantiate  his  claim,  they  terminated 
iPty  single  combat.  The  rabbins  were  impressed  by  a  notion, 
tliac'conaciousness  of  right  would  give  additional  conKdence 
and  strengtli  to  the  rightful  possesGor.  It  may,  however,  be 
more  philosophical  to  observe,  that  such  judicial  combats 
were  more  frequently  favourable  to  .the  criminal  than  to  the 
innocent,  because  the  bold  wicked  man  is  usually  more  fero- 
cious and  hardy  than  he  whom  he  singles  ont  as  his  victim,  ■ 
and  who  only  wishes  to  preserve  his  own  quiet  enjoyment :— ^  I 
in  this  case  the  assailant  is  the  more  terrible  combatant.  ' 

Those  accused  of  robbery  were  put  to  trial  by  a  piece  of 
barley-bread,  on  which  the  mass  had  been  said ;  which  if 
they  could  not  swallow,  they  were  declared  guilty.  This 
mode  of  trial  was  improved  by  adding  to  the  bread  a  slice  of 
cheete;  and  such  was  their  credulity,  that  they  were  very 
particular  in  this  holy  bread  and  chee»e,  called  the  corsned. 
The  bread  was  to  be  of  unleavened  barley,  and  the  cheese 
made  of  ewe's  milk  in  the  month  of  May. 

Du  Cange  observed,  that  the  expression — "Mug  this  piece 
o_f  bread  choke  me!"  comes  from  this  custom.     The  anecdote 

*  These  cDriomipaBBages,  bo  Btriklngl;  indicatiTe  of  the  state  of  thnnf^t 
in  the  dn^a  of  their  aathuis,  are  wurtli  ulesrl;  noting.     Pilate's  cbuJlengft  I 
to  the  SuTiour  is  eomptalelj  in  the  lagte  of  the  writec'B  day.     "        -~~^ 
Adoja  Davie,  a  pE>et  of  the  fourteenth  ceoturj,  of  Hhi^m  an  ac 
preearved  in  WarloWi  Hitiary  of  Englijih  Poetry .-  and  the  pasaaite  « 
in  his  poem  of  the  BallU  oj  JtrutaUia,  the  iaoidenU  of  which  are  treated   ■ 
SB  Froisaart  would  treat  the  siege  of  a  town  happening  in  Ms  own  day. 

The  Becond  pasaage  above  qnoted  occnra  In  the  Vition  of  Piers  Plaa- 
man,  a  poem  of  the  same  era,  where  the  Roman  soldier — whose  name, 
aeooniing   to   legendary    hiatoiy,    was   Longinna,    and   i 
Bavionr'a  lide — is  descritied  as  if  he  bad  givan  the  wonnd 
■nni,  or  jonst ;  and  elaewhere  in  the  same  poem  it  is  sdii 
"  For  mankyndes  sake, 
Justed  in  Jerusalem, 
A  joye  to  ns  all. ' 
And  in  another  part  of  the  poem,  Breaking  of  the  vict 
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of  Earl  Godwin's  defith  by  swallowing;  a  piece  of  bread,  in 
making  this  asseveration,  is  recorded  in  our  history.  JJoubt- 
lesa  Kuperatition  would  often  terrify  the  innocent  person,  in 
the  attempt  of  swallowing  a  conEccrated  morsel. 

Among  the  proofi<  of  guilt  in  superstitioua  ages  was  that 
of  the  bleeding  of  a  corpse.  It  was  believed,  that  at  the 
touch  or  approach  of  the  murderer  the  blood  gushed  out  of 
the  murdered.  By  the  side  of  the  bier,  if  the  slighMt 
change  was  observshle  ia  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  feet,  or  hands 
of  the  corpse,  the  murderer  was  conjectured  to  be  present, 
and  many  innocent  spectators  must  have  suffered  death. 
"  When  a  body  is  full  of  blood,  wanned  by  a  sudden  external 
heat,  and  a  putrefaction  coming  on,  some  of  the  blood-vessels 
will  burst,  as  they  will  all  in  time."  This  practice  was  once 
allowed  in  England,  and  is  still  looked  on  in  some  of  the  un- 
civilized ports  of  these  kingdoms  as  a  detection  of  the  criminal. 
It  forms  a  solemn  picture  in  the  histories  and  ballads  of  our 
old  writers. 

Robertson  observes,  that  all  these  absurd  institutions  were 
cherished  j'rom  the  superstitious  of  the  age  believing  the 
legendary  hiiftories  of  those  saints  who  crowd  and  disgrace 
the  Homan  calendar.  These  fabulous  miracles  had  been  de- 
clared authentic  by  the  bulls  of  the  popes  and  the  decrees  of 
councils;  they  were  greedily  swallowed  by  the  populace;  and 
whoever  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  interposed 
miraculously  on  those  trivial  occasions  mentioned  in  legends, 
could  not  but  eipect  the  intervention  of  Heaven  in  these 
most  solemn  appeals.  These  customs  were  a  substitute  for 
written  laws,  which  that  barbarous  period  had  not;  and  as 
no  society  can  exist  without  law»,  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  had  recourse  to  these  castomg,  which,  evil  and  absurd 
as  they  were,  closed  endless  controversies.  Ordeals  are  in 
truth  the  rude  laws  of  a  barbarous  people  who  have  not  yet 
obtained  a  written  code,  and  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  ia 
civilization  to  enter  into  the  refined  inquiries,  the  subtile  die-- 
tinctions,  and  elaborate  investigations,  which  a  court  of  law 
demands. 

These  ordeals  probably  originate  in  that  one  of  Moses 
called  the  "  Waters  of  Jealousy."  The  Greeks  likewise  had 
ordeals,  for  in  the  Antigoiius  of  Sophocles  the  soldiers  offer 
to  prove  their  iimocenee  by  handling  red-hot  iron,  and  walk- 
ing between  fires.  One  cannot  hut  smile  at  the  whimsical 
ordeals  of  the  Siamese.     Among  other  practict 
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the  jiwtioe  of  a  cause,  ewil  or  criminal,  they  are  particularly 
attached  to  ualng  certaiu  conaecrated  purgative  pills,  which 
tliey  make  the  contending  partien  awuUow.  He  who  retains 
them  longest  gains  hia  cause !  The  practice  of  giving  Indiana 
a  consecrated  grain  of  rice  to  swallow  is  known  to  discoYflC 
the  thief,  in  any  company,  by  the  contartionu  and  disi 
evident  on  the  countenauce  of  the  real  thief. 

In  the  middle  agea,  they  were  acquainted  with  secrets 
pass  unhurt  these  singtilar  triale.  Voltaire  mentioas  one 
undergoing  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water.  Our  late  travellera 
in  the  East  have  confirmed  this  statement.  The  Mevleheh 
dervises  can  hold  red-hot  iron  "between  their  teeth.  Such 
artifioes  have  been  often  publicly  exhibited  at  Paris  anil 
London.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  observes,  on  the  ordeal  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  that  the  hand  was  not  to  be  immediately  in- 
Epeoted,  and  was  left  to  the  chance  of  a  good  constitution  to 
be  80  far  healed  during  three  days  (the  time  they  required  to 
be  bound  up  and  sealed,  before  it  was  examined)  as  to  dis- 
cover those  appearances  when  inspected,  which  were  allowed 
to  be  satisfactory.  There  was  likewise  much  preparatory 
training,  suggested  by  the  more  eiperienced ;  besides,  the 
accused  bad  an  opportunity  of  goin^  alone  into  the  church, 
and  making  terms  with  the  priest.  The  few  spectators  were 
always  dintant;  and  cold  iron  might  be  substituted,  and  the 
fire  diminished,  at  the  moment. 

They  possessed  secrets  and  medicaments,  to  pass  through 
theae  trials  in  perfect  security.  An  auecdote  of  these  times 
may  serve  to  show  their  readinei^s.  A  rivabliip  existed  be- 
tween the  Austin-friars  and  the  Jesuits.  The  father-general 
of  the  Anstin-friavB  was  dining  with  the  Jesuits ;  and  when 
the  table  was  removed,  he  entered  into  a  formal  discourse  of 
the  superiority  of  the  monastic  order,  and  charged  the  Jesuits, 
in  unqualified  terms,  with  assuming  the  title  of  "fratrea," 
while  they  held  not  the  three  vows,  which  other  monks  were 
obliged  to  consider  as  sacred  and  binding.  The  general  of 
the  Austin-friars  was  very  eloquent  and  very  authoritative : — 
and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  was  very  unlearned,  but  not 
half  a  fool. 

The  Jesuit  avoided  entering  the  list  of  controversy  with 
the  Austin-friar,  but  arrested  hia  triumph  by  asking  him  if 
he  would  see  one  of  his  friars,  who  pretended  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  Austin-friars  who  reli- 
giously performed  the  afore»aid  three  tows,  show  instantly 
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which  of  them  would  l>e  the  reatlier  to  obey  his  Buperiore?* 
The  AusfciD-friar  consented.  The  Jesuit  then  turning  to  ones 
of  his  brothers,  t)ie  holy  friar  Murk,  who  wae  waiting  cata 
them,  said,  "  Brother  Mark,  our  companions  are  cold.  Tl 
command  jou,  in  virtue  of  the  holy  obedience  you  havai 
aworu  to  me,  to  bring  here  instantly  out  of  the  kitchen-fire^ 
and  in  your  hands,  some  baming  coals,  that  they  may  waiia 
themselves  over  your  hands."  Father  Mark  instantly  obeys, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Austin-friar,  brought  in  his 
hands  a.  supply  of  red  burning  coals,  and  held  tbem  to  who* 
ever  chose  to  warm  himself;  and  at  the  command  of  his 
superior  returned  them  to  the  kitchen-hearth.  The  general 
of  the  Austin -friara,  with  the  rest  of  hia  brotherhood,  stood 
amazed ;  he  looked  wistfully  on  one  of  his  mouks,  as  if  he 
wished  to  command  him  to  do  the  like.  But  the  Austin 
monk,  who  perfectly  understood  him,  and  saw  this  wae  not  » 
time  to  hesitate,  observed, — "  Reverend  father,  forbear,  and 
do  not  command  me  to  tempt  God  I  I  am  ready  to  fetch 
you  fire  in  a  chafing-dish,  but  not  in  my  bare  hands,"  Th© 
triumph  of  the  Jesuits  was  complete ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  miracle  was  noised  about,  and  that  the 
Austin-friars  could  never  account  for  it,  notwithstanding  their 
strict  performance  of  the  three  vows ! 
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IsifoCENT  THE  TniRD,  B  pope  as  enterprising  aa  he  was  sue-  ' 
cessful  in  his  enterprises,  having  sent  Dominic  with  some  mie- 
sionories  into  Languedoc,  these  men  so  irritated  the  heretics 
they  were  sent  to  convert,  that  most  of  them  were  assassi- 
nated at  Toulouse  in  the  year  1200.  He  called  in  the  aid  of 
temporal  arms,  and  published  against  them  a  crusade,  grant- 
ing, as  was  usual  with  the  popes  on  similar  occasions,  &1I 
kinds  of  indulgences  and  pardons  to  those  who  should  arm 
i^nst  these  Mahometans,  so  he  termed  these  mifortunate 
Languedocians.  Once  all  were  Turks  when  they  were  not 
Bomauists.  Baymoad,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was  constrained 
to  submit.  The  inhabitants  were  passed  on  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  without  distinction  of  age  or  aes.  It  was  then  he 
established  that  scourge  of  Europe,  The  iNijutaiTioN.  This 
pope  considered  that,  though  men  might  be  oompellcd  to 
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aiinit  by  arms,  numbers  miglit  remain  prof* 
bicular  dogmas ;  and  he  established  this  sanguinary  tribunal 
Solely  to  inspect  into  all  families,  and  inqoibb  concerning  all 
Jersims  who  they  imagined  were  unfriendly  to  the  intfreste 
of  Home.  Dominic  did  so  mach  by  his  persecuting  inquiries, 
that  he  firmly  established  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse, 

Not  before  the  year  1484  it  became  known  in  Spain.  To 
another  Dominican,  John  de  Torquemada,  the  court  of  Rome 
owed  this  obligation.  As  he  waa  the  confessor  of  Queen 
Isabella,  he  had  extorted  trom  her  a  promise,  that  if  ever  she 
■scendtid  the  throne,  she  would  use  every  means  to  extir- 
pate heresy  and  heretics,  Ferdinand  had  conquered  Grranada, 
and  had  expelled  from  the  Spanish  realms  multitudes  of  un> 
fortunate  Moors.  A  few  remained,  whom,  with  the  Jews,  he 
compelled  to  become  Cbristiani* :  they  at  least  assumed 
the  name ;  but  it  was  well  known  that  both  these  nations 
naturally  respected  their  own  faith,  rather  than  tiiat  of 
the  Christians.  This  race  was  afterwards  disting;uished  aa 
Christianas  N^ovoii ;  and  in  forming  marriages,  the  blood  of 
tlie  Hidalgo  was  considered  to  lose  its  purity  by  mingling 
with  such  a  suspicious  source. 

Torquemada  pretended  that  this  dissimulation  would  greatly 
hurt  the  interests  of  the  holy  reUgion.  The  queen  listened 
with  respectful  diffidence  to  her  confessor;  and  at  length 
gained  over  the  king  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  this 
unrelenting  tribunal.  Torquemada,  ludelatigable  in  his  : 
for  the  holy  chair,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  years  that  he 
ercised  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor,  is  said  to  have  prosecuted 
neaf  eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whom  six  thousand  wt 
condemned  to  the  flames. 

Voltaire  attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the  Spaniards  to 
universal  horror  such  proceedings  spread.     "  A  general  jea- 
lousy and  suspicion  took  possession   of  all  ranks  of  ] 
friendsliip  and  sociability  were  at  an  end  !     Erotber; 
afraid  of  brothers,  fathers  of  their  children." 

The  situation  and  the  feelings  of  one  imprisoned 
cells  of  the  Inquisition  are  forcibly  painted  by  Orobio,  a 
mild,  and  meek,  and  learned  man,  whose  controversy  with 
Limhorch  is  well  known.  When  he  escaped  from  Spain  he 
took  refuge  in  Holland,  was  circumcised,  and  died  a  philoso- 
phical Jew,  He  has  left  this  admirable  description  of  himself 
in  the  cell  of  the  Inquisition.  "  Inclosed  in  this  dungeon  I 
iMuld  not  even  find  space  enough  to  turn  myself  about ;  I  ao^ 
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feredsomuchtliat  I  fett  my  brain  disordered.  I  freqaentljasked 
mjieir,  am  1  really  Don  Balthazar  Orobio,  who  used  to  wilk 
aboot  Seville  at  mj  pleasure,  who  so  greatly  enjoyed  myself 
with  my  wife  and  childriin  f  I  often  imagined  that  alt  tny 
life  had  only  been  a  dream,  and  that  I  resdlj  had  been  bom 
in  this  dungeon !  The  only  amusement  I  could  invent  was 
metaphysical  disputations.  I  wait  at  once  opponent,  respcui- 
dent,  and  praxes!" 

In  the  cathedral  at  Saragossa  is  the  tomb  of  a  famooa  in- 
quisitor; UK  pillars  surround  this  tomb  ;  to  each  is  chained  a 
Moor,  as  preparatory  to  hia  being  burnt.  On  this  St.  Folx 
ingeniously  observes,  "  If  ever  the  Jack  Ketch  of  any  country 
should  be  rich  enough  to  have  a  splendid  tomb,  thla  might 
serve  as  an  excellent  model." 

The  Inquisition  punished  heretics  hy  fire,  to  elude  the 
maiim,  "  Meoletia  tion  navit  sanguinem ;"  for  burning  a  man, 
say  they,  does  not  ghed  hu  Mood.  Otho,  the  bishop  at  the 
Norman  invasion,  in  the  tapestry  worked  by  Matilda  the 
queen  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is  represented  with  a  mace 
in  his  hand,  for  the  purpose  that  when  he  deepotehed  his 
antagonist  lite  might  not  »pill  blood,  but  only  break  his  bones  I 
Keligion  has  had  her  quibbles  aa  well  as  law. 

The  establishment  of  this  despotic  order  was  resisted  in 
France ;  but  it  may  perhaps  surprise  the  reader  that  a  recorder 
of  London,  in  a  speech,  urged  the  necessity  of  setting  up  an 
Inquisition  in  England !  It  was  on  the  trial  of  Penn  the 
Quaker,  in  1670,  who  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  which  hig'hlj' 
provoked  the  said  recorder.  "Magna  Cliarla,"  writes  the 
prefacer  to  the  trial,  "  with  the  TKCorder  of  London,  is  nothing 
more  than  Magna  F — ^}"  It  appears  that  the  jury,  after 
being  kept  two  days  and  two  nights  to  alter  their  verdict, 
were  in  the  end  both  fined  and  imprisoned.  Sir  John 
Howell,  the  recorder,  smd,  "  Till  now  X  never  tmderstood  the 
reason  of  the  policy  and  prudence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Bu£fer-' 
ing  the  Inquisition  among  them ;  and  certainly  it  will  not  bo 
well  with  us,  till  something  like  unlo  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
he  in  Sngland."  Thus  it  will  ever  be,  while  both  parties 
stru^ling  for  the  pre-eminence  rush  to  the  sharp  extremity 
of  things,  and  anniliilate  the  trembling  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution. But  the  adopted  motto  ol'  Lord  Erskine  must  ever 
be  that  of  every  Briton,  "  Trial  by  Jury." 

So  late  as  the  year  1761,  Gabriel  Malagrida,  an  old  man 
)f  seventy,  was  burnt  by  these  evangelical  executioners.  Hit 
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1  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1762,  from  the  Lisbon  copy. 
And  for  what  was  this  unhappy  Jesuit  condemoed  ?  Not,  aa 
somehaTeimagiued,  lor  liifi  Laving  been  concerned  inacoDEpinkCy 
againtit  tbe  king  of  Portugal.  No  otiier  charge  ie  laid  to  him 
in  this  trial  but  that  of  having  indulged  certain  heretical 
notions,  which  any  other  tribunal  but  that  of  the  Inquisition 
would  bave  looked  upon  as  the  delirious  fancies  of  a  fanatical 
old  man.  Will  posterity  believe,  that  io  the  eighteenth 
century  an  agwl  visionary  was  led  to  the  stake  for  having  said, 
amongst  other  estravaganoes,  that  "  The  holy  Virgin  having 
commanded  him  to  write  the  life  of  Anti-Christ,  told  him  that 
he,  Malagrida,  was  a  second  John,  but  more  clear  than  John 
the  Evangelist ;  that  there  were  to  be  three  Anti-Christs, 
and  that  tbe  last  should  be  born  at  Milan,  of  a  monk  and 
nun,  in  the  year  1920;  and  that  he  would  marry  Proserpii 
one  of  the  infernal  furies." 

For  fluch  ravings  as  these  tbe  unhappy  old  man  was  burnt 
in  recent  times.  Granger  assures  us,  that  in  bis  remembrance 
a  horge  that  had  been  taught  to  tell  the  spots  upon  cards,  the 
hour  of  tbe  day,  &c.,  by  significant  tokens,  was,  together  with 
his  owner,  put  into  the  Inquisition  for  both  of  them  dealing 
with  the  devil !  A  man  of  letters  declared  that,  having 
fallen  into  their  hands,  nothing  perplexed  him  so  much  as  tbe 
ignorance  of  tbe  inquisitor  and  his  council ;  and  it  seemed 
very  doubtfiil  whether  they  had  read  even  the  Scriptures.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting    anecdotes   relating  to  the 
terrible  Inquisition,  exemplifying  bow  tbe  use  of  the  diabolical 
engines  of  torture  forces  men  to  confess  crimes  they  have 
been  guilty  of,  was  related  to  me  by  a  Portuguese  gentli 

A  nobleman  in  Lisbon  having  heard  that  bis  pbysicia 
friend  was  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition,  under  the 
pretext  of  Judaism,  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  them 
request  his  freedom,  assuringthe  inquisitor  that  hla  friend  t 
aa  orthodox  a  Christian  as  himself.  Tbe  physician,  notwith- 
standing this  high  recommendation,  was  put  to  tbe  torture  j 
tiud,  as  was  usually  tbe  case,  at  tbe  height  of  his  auHerings 
confessed  everything  they  wished  !  This  enraged  tbe  noble- 
man, and  feigning  a  dangerous  illness  he  begged  tbe  inquisitor 
would  come  to  give  him  his  last  spiritual  aid. 

As  soon  as  the  Dominican  arrived,  the  lord,  who  had  pre- 
pared his  confidential  servants,  commanded  the  inquisitor  iii 
tSee  a.lBO  the  rsmark  of  Qalileo  in  a  previous  page  of  this  Tolame,  ia 
■rUde  headed  "The  rBrsecated  Learned," 
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their  presence  to  acknowleilge  himself  a  Jew,  to  write  his 
confeBsioa,  aud  to  Eign  it.  On  the  refuBal  of  the  inquisitor, 
the  nableman  ordered  his  people  to  put  on  the  inquisitor's 
head  a  red-hot  helmet,  which  to  hia  HKtoniBhment,  in  drawing 
aside  a  screen,  he  beheld  glowing  in  a  small  furnace.  At  the 
sight  of  this  new  instrument  of  torture,  "  Luke's  iron 
crown,"  the  monk  wrote  and  Bubseribed  the  abhorred  con- 
fesaion.  The  nobleman  then  observed,  "See  now  the 
enormity  of  your  manner  of  proceeding  with  unhappy  men  I 
My  poor  physieian,  like  you,  has  confessed  Judaism ;  but  with 
this  difference,  only  torments  have  forced  that  from  him  which 
fear  alone  haa  drawn  from  you !" 

The  Inquisition  has  not  fiuled  of  receiving  its  due  praises. 
Macedo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  has  discovered  the  "  Origia  of 
the  Inquisition"  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  and  presumes  to 
allege  that  God  was  the  iirst  who  began  the  functions  of  an 
inquisitor  over  Cain  and  the  workmen  of  Babel !  Macedo, 
however,  is  nut  so  dreaming  a  persona^  as  he  appears  ;  for 
he  obtaioed  a  Professor's  chair  at  Padua  for  the  arguments  he 
delivered  at  Venice  against  the  pope,  which  were  published  by 
the  title  of  "  The  literary  Eoarings  of  the  Lion  at  St.  Mark  j" 
besides  he  is  the  author  of  109  different  works ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  far  our  interest  is  apt  to  prevail  over 
our  conscience, — Macedo  praised  the  Inquisition  up  to  the 
skies,  white  he  sank  the  pope  to  nothing ! 

Among  the  great  revolutions  of  this  age,  and  since  the  last 
edition  of  this  work,  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal  id 
abolished — but  its  history  enters  into  that  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  by  Limborch, 
translated  by  Chandler,  with  a  very  curious  "  Introduction," 
loses  none  of  its  value  with  the  phiiosophical  mind.  This 
monstroustribunal  of  human  opinions  aimed  at  the  sovereignty 
of  the  intellectual  world,  without  intellect. 

In  these  changeful  times,  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  is 
not  the  least  mutable.  The  Inquisition,  which  was  abolished, 
was  again  restored — and  at  the  present  moment,  I  know  not 
whether  it  is  to  be  restored  oi  abolished. 


The  Maldivian  islanders  eat  alone.  They  retire  into  ti 
hiddeu  parts  of  tlieir  houses  ;  and  thej  draw  down  th( 
that  serve  aa  blindg  to  their  windows,  that  thej  may  e 
vnobserved.  This  custom  probably  arises  from  the  savage,!] 
«arly  periods  of  society,  concealing  himself  to  eat :  he  fe 
that  another,  with  as  sharp  an  ap|H!tite,  but  more  strong  tl 
himself,  should  come  and  ravish  his  meal  Trom  him.  The  ideas 
of  witchcraft  are  also  widely  spread  among  barharians ;  and 
tbey  are  not  a  little  fearful  that  some  incantation  may  be 
thrown  among  their  victuals. 

In  noticing  the  solitary  meal  of  the  Maldivian  islandei^ 
another  reason  may  he  alleged  for  this  misanthropical  repasU 
They  ntver  will  eat  with  any  one  who  is  inferior  to  them  w^ 
birth,  in  riches,  or  dignity ;  and  as  it  is  a  difficult  matter  toA 
settle  this  equality,  titey  are  condemned  to  lead  this  uueooial  \ 
life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  islanders  of  the  Philippines  are 
remarkably  social.  Whenever  one  of  them  finds  himself 
without  a  companion  to  partake  of  his  meal,  he  runs  till  he 
meets  with  one  ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  however  keen  Jiis 
appetite  may  be,  he  ventures  not  to  satisfy  it  without  a  guest.* 

Savages,  says  Montaigne,  when  they  eat,  "  S'essuyenf  leg 
doigU  aax  euitteg,  a  la  bourse  dea  genitoirei,  et  A  la  plants 
de»  pieds."  We  cannot  forbear  esultiog  in  the  polished  con- 
venience of  napkins ! 

The  tables  of  the  rich  Chinese  shine  with  a  beautiful 
varnish,  and  are  covered  with  silk  carpets  very  elegantly 
worked.  They  do  not  make  use  of  plates,  knives,  and  forks  : 
every  guest  has  two  little  ivory  or  ebony  sticks,  which  he 
bandies  very  adroitly, 

The  Otaheiteans,  who  are  naturally  social,  and  very  gentle 
in  their  manners,  feed  separately  from  each  other.  At  the 
hour  of  repast,  the  members  of  each  family  divide;  two 
brothei?,  two  sisters,  and  even  husband  and  wife,  father  and 
mother,  have  each  their  respective  basket.  They  place  them- 
selves at  the  dbtance  of  two  or  three  yards  from  each  other ; 

"  In  Coclin-China,  a.  tniTeller  may  always  obtain  his  dinner  bj  ei  _  _ 
jdning  the  family  ^f  the  first  house  Ilq  ]u»y  choobe  to  enter,  BOoh  hospitBc 
Wv  liNiig  Ilia  geoeral  oastom. 
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they   turn  their  backs,  and    take  their  meal 
sUence. 

The  custom  of  drinking  at  different  hoora  from  thoBB 
assigned  for  eating-  exists  among  many  Bavage  nations.  Oii- 
ginaily  begun  from  necessity,  it  became  a  habit,  which  Bub- 
sisted  even  wheo  the  fountain  was  near  to  them.  A  people 
transplanted,  obBerves  an  ingenious  philosopher,  preserve  in 
another  climate  modes  of  living  which  relate  to  those  from 
whencu  they  originally  came.  It  is  thus  the  Indiana  of 
Brazil  scrupulously  al^tain  from  eating  when  they  drink, 
and  from  drinking  when  they  eat.* 

When  neither  decency  nor  politeness  is  known,  the  man 
who  invites  his  friends  to  a  repast  is  greatly  embarrassed  to 
testify  his  esteem  for  his  guests,  and  to  offer  them  some 
amusement ;  for  the  savage  guest  imposes  on  himself  this 
obligation.  Amongst  the  greater  part  of  the  American 
Indians,  the  host  is  continually  on  the  wateh  to  solicit  them 
to  eat,  but  touches  nothing  himself.  In  New  France,  he 
wearies  bimseli'  with  singing,  to  divert  the  company  while 
they  eat. 

When  civilization  advances,  men  wish  to  show  their  confi- 
dence to  their  friends :  they  treat  their  guests  as  relations ; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  China  the  master  of  a  house,  to  give  a 
mark  of  his  politeness,  absents  himself  n-hite  his  guests  rE^;ale 
themselves  at  his  table  with  undisturbed  revelry.f 

The  demonstrations  of  friendship  in  a  rude  state  have  a 
savage  and  gross  character,  which  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to 
observe.  The  Tartars  pull  a  man  by  the  ear  to  press  him  to 
drink,  and  they  continue  tormenting  him  till  he  opens  his 
mouth  ;  then  they  clap  their  hands  and  dance  before  him. 

No  customs  seem  more  ridiculous  than  those  practised  hy 
a  Karascbatkaii,  when  he  wishes  to  make  another  his  iriend. 
He  first  invites  him  to  eat.  The  host  and  his  guest  strip 
themselves  in  a  cabin  which  is  heated  to  an  uncommon 
degree.  While  the  guest  devours  the  food  with  which  they 
serve  him,  the  other  continually  stirs  the  fire.  The  stranger 
must  bear  the  eicess  of  the  heat  as  well  as  of  the  repast.  He 
vomits  ten  times  before  he  will  yield ;  but,  at  length'  obliged 
to  acknowledge  himself  overcome,  he  begins  to  componnd 
matters.     He  purchases  a  moment's  respite  by  a  present  of 

•  Eipnt  da  Utagea,  et  den  Coutvma. 
+  If  the  miutei  be  preaeot^  he  dovgtea  himself  to  crammiiig  his  goartl 
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or  dogs ;   for  his  host  threatens  to  heat  the  cabin, 

jind  obh^  him  to  oat  till  he  dieH,  The  stranger  has  the 
right  of  reta.Hation  allowed  to  him :  he  treats  in  the  game 
manner,  and  uxacte  the  same  presents.  Should  his  host  not 
accept  the  invitation  of  him  whom  he  had  so  handsomely 
regaled,  in  that  i;ase  the  guest  would  take  possession  of  his 
cabin,  till  he  had  the  presents  returned  to  him  which  the 
other  had  in  so  singular  a  manner  obtained. 

For  this  extravagant  cuBtom  a  curious  reason  has  been 
alleged.  It  is  meant  to  put  the  person  to  a  trial,  whose 
friendship  is  sought.  The  Kamschatlian  who  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  fires,  and  the  repast,  is  desirous  to  know  if  the 
stranger  has  the  strength  to  support  pain  with  him,  and  if 
he  is  generoHB  enough  to  share  with  him  some  part  of  his 
property.  While  the  guest  is  employed  on  his  meal,  he  con- 
tinues heating  the  cabin  to  an  insupportable  degree;  and  for 
a  last  proof  of  the  stranger's  constancy  and  attachment,  he 
exacts  more  clothes  and  more  dogs.  The  host  passes  through 
the  same  ceremonies  in  tile  cabin  of  the  stranger ;  and  he 
shows,  in  his  turn,  with  what  degree  of  fortitude  he  can 
defend  his  fiiend.  The  most  singular  customs  would  appear 
simple,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  philosopher  to  understand 
them  on  the  spot. 

As  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  esteem,  the  negroes  of 
Ardra  drink  out  of  one  cup  at  the  same  time.  The  king  of 
loango  eats  in  one  house,  and  drinks  in  another.  A  Kam- 
Echatkau  kneels  before  hts  guests ;  he  cuts  an  enormous  slice 
irom  a  sea-calf;  he  crams  it  entire  into  the  mouth  of  his  ^ 
fidend,  furionsly  crying  out  "Tana!" — There!  and  cuttim 
away  what  hangs  about  his  hps,  snatches  and  swallows  t 
with  avidity. 

A  harharous  magnificence  attended  the  feasts  of  the 
dent  monarchs  of  France.     After  their  coronation  or  coi 
cration,  when  they  sat  at  table,  the  nobihty  served  them  on  J 
horseback. 


Saint  C  HUTS  OBTOM  has  this  very  acute  observation  on  kingt: 
Many  monarchs  arc  infected  with  a  strange  wish  that  their 
successors  may  turn  out  bad  princes.  Good  kings  desire  it, 
as  they  imagine,  continues  this  pious  politician,  that  their 
glory  will  appear  the  more  splendid  by  the  contrast ;  and  the. 
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bad  desire  it,  as  they  consider  Bach  kings  will  serve  to 
tenance  their  own  miHlumcsnoun 

PrincM,  Bays  Qraci&D, 
turpatttd:  which  maxim  i 

A  Spanish  lord  baring  freqnently  placed  at  chess  with 
Philip  II,,  and  won  all  the  games,  perc^Ted,  nrhen  his  M»- 
jesty  rose  from  play,  that  he  was  much  ruffled  with  chagrin. 
The  lord,  when  he  returned  home,  said  to  his  family — "  My 
childnn,  we  h&ve  notbiog  more  to  do  at  court :  there  we  most 
expect  DO  favour  ;  for  the  king  is  offended  at  my  having  woa 
of  him  every  game  of  ch«s."  Aa  chess  entirely  depends  OD 
the  geniiu  of  the  players,  and  not  on  fortime.  King  Philip 
the  cheas-player  conceived  he  ought  to  Eoffer  no  rival. 

This  i^peara  still  clearer  by  the  anecdote  told  of  the  Gail 
of  Sunderland,  minister  to  GUnrge  I.,  who  was  partial  to  the 
gtime  of  chess.  He  once  played  with  the  Laird  of  Ctuny,  and 
the  learned  Cminingham,  the  editor  of  Horace.  Cunningluun, 
with  too  much  akiU  and  too  much  sincerity,  beat  his  lord- 
ship. "The  earl  was  so  fretted  at  bis  saperioritj  and  surli- 
nesE,  that  he  dismissed  him  without  any  reward.  Clmj 
allowed  himself  sometimes  to  be  beaten ;  and  by  that  means 
got  his  pardon,  with  something  handsome  besides." 

In  the  Criticon  of  Gracian,  there  is  a  singular  anecdcte 
relative  to  kings. 

A  Polish  monarch  having  quitted  his  companions  when  h« 
was  hunting,  bis  courtiers  found  him,  a  few  days  alter,  in  ft 
market-place,  di:^uised  as  a  porter,  and  lending  out  the  use 
of  his  shoulders  for  a  few  pence.  At  this  they  were  as  mneh 
Burpriseil  as  tbey  were  doubtful  at  first  whether  the  porter 
could  be  his  majeglt/.  At  length  they  ventured  to  express 
their  complaints  that  »o  great  a  personage  should  debase 
himself  by  so  vile  an  employment.  His  majesty  having 
heard  them,  replied — "  Upon  my  honour,  gentlemen,  the  load 
which  I  quitted  is  by  far  heavier  than  the  one  you  see  me 
"any  here :  the  weightiest  is  but  a  straw,  when  compared  to 
that  world  under  which  I  laboured.  I  have  slept  more  in 
four  nights  than  I  have  during  all  my  reigo.  I  begin  to 
live,  and  to  be  king  of  myself.  Elect  whom  you  eboose.  For 
me,  who  am  so  well,  it  were  madness  to  return  to  eoitrt." 
Another  Polish  king,  who  succeeded  this  philosophic  monar- 
ckieal  porter,  when  they  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  band,  ex- 
claimed— "I  had  rdther  tug  at  an  oar!"  The  vacillating 
fortunes  of  the  Polish  monarchy  present  several  of  th^e 
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Wedotes ;  their  monarohs  appear  to  have  frequently  been  ' 
^liilosophers  ;   and,  as  the  woi-ld  ia  made,  an  excellent  philo- 
sopher proves  but  an  indifferent  king. 

Two  observations  on  kings  were  offered  to  a  courtier  with 
great  na'itete  by  that  experienced  politician,  the  fluke  of 
Alva  :—"  Kingfl  who  affect  to  be  familiar  with  their  eompa- 
itions  make  ate  of  men  as  they  do  of  oravget;  they  take 
oranges  to  extract  their  juice,  and  when  they  are  well  sucked 
they  throw  them  away.  Take  care  the  king  does  not  do  the 
same  to  you ;  be  careful  that  he  does  not  read  all  your 
thoughts ;  otherwise  be  will  tlirow  you  aside  to  the  back  of 
his  cheat,  as  a  book  of  which  be  has  read  enough."  "The 
Equeezed  orange,"  tlie  King  of  Prussia  applied  in  bis  dispute 
with  Voltaire. 

When  it  was  sug^sted  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  kings  must  be 
unhappy  because  tbey  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  of  all 
satisfactions,  easy  and  unreserved  society,  he  observed  that 
this  was  an  ill-founded  notion,  "Being  a  king  does  not  ex- 
clude a  man  from  such  society.  Great  kings  have  always 
been  social.  The  King  of  Prussia,  the  only  great  king  at 
present  (this  was  the  QBBAr  Frederic)  is  very  social. 
Charles  the  Second,  the  last  king  of  England  w})0  was  a  man 
of  parts,  was  social ;  our  Henries  and  Edwards  were  ail 
social." 

The  Marquis  of  Halifax,  in  his  character  of  Charles  TL.^ 
has  exhibited  a  trait  in  the  royal  character  of  a  good-natui 
monarch ;  that  trait,  is  sauntering.    I  transcribe  this  curiowj 
observation,  which  introduces  us  into  a  levee. 

"  There  was  as  much  of  laziness  as  of  love  in  all  those 
hours  whicli  he  passed  amongst  his  mistresses,  wlio  served 
only  to  fill  up  his  seraglio,  while  a  bewitching  kind  of 
pleasure,  called  saitnteblnq,  was  the  sultana  queen  1 
lighted  in. 

"The  tiling  called  BATiNTEHiNa  ia  a  stronger  temptation  I 
to  princes  than  it  is  to  others, — The  being  galled  with  im- 
portunities, pursued  from  one  room  to  another  with  asking  t 
faces ;  the  dismal  sound  of  uiireaaonablo  complaints  and  ill-  I 
grounded  pretences ;  the  deformity  of  fraud  ill-disguised : — 
all  these  would  make  any  man  run  away  from  them,  and  I 
used  to  think  it  was  the  motive  for  making  him  walk  so    | 
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The  title  of  illustrious  was  never  given,  till  the  rei^  of 
Constantine,  but  to  tliose  wliose  reputation  was  splendid  in 
arms  or  in  letters.  Adulation  had  not  yet  adopted  this 
noble  word  into  her  vocabulary.  Suetonius  composed  a  book 
to  record  those  who  had  possessed  this  title ;  and,  aa  it  was 
then  bestowed,  n  moderate  volume  was  sufficient  to  contain 
their  names. 

In  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  title  of  illuttrioua  was 
ffiven  more  particularly  to  those  princes  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  war ;  but  it  was  not  continued  to 
their  descendants.  At  length,  it  became  very  commoD  ;  and 
every  son  of  a  prince  was  illtutrious.  It  is  now  a  conve- 
nient epithet  for  the  poet. 

In  tlie  rage  for  titles  the  ancient  lawyers  in  Italy  were 
not  satisfied  by  calling  kings  iLLtiaTBES;  they  went  a  step 
higher,  and  would  have  emperors  to  be  super-illuttrM,  a 
barbarous  coinage  of  their  own. 

Id  Spain,  they  published  a  hook  of  titles  for  their  kings, 
aa  well  as  for  the  Portuguese ;  but  Selden  tells  us,  that 
"  their  Gortesias  and  giving  of  titles  grew  at  length,  through 
the  allectation  of  heaping  great  attributes  on  their  princes 
to  such  an  insuSerable  forme,  that  a  remedie  was  provided 
against  it."  This  remedy  was  an  act  published  by  FhUip 
III.  which  ordained  that  all  the  Corlesiag,  as  they  termed 
these  strange  phrases  they  had  so  servilely  and  ridic-ulonsly 
invented,  should  be  reduced  to  a  simple  superscription,  "  To 
the  Icing  our  lord,"  leaving  out  those  fantastical  attributes 
of  which  every  secretary  had  vied  with  his  predecessors  in 
increasing  the  number. 

It  would  fill  three  or  four  of  these  pages  to  transcribe  the 
titles  and  attributes  of  the  Qrund  Signior,  which  he  assumes 
in  a  letter  to  Henry  IV.  Selden,  in  his  "  Titles  of  Honour," 
first  part,  p.  140,  has  preserved  them.  This  "  emperor  of 
victorious  emperors,"  as  he  styles  himself,  at  length  cos- 
descended  to  agree  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  in  1606, 
that  in  all  their  letters  and  instruments  they  should  be  only- 
styled  father  and  scm :  the  emperor  calling  the  sultan  his 
son ;  and  the  sultan  the  emperor,  \r  regard  of  his  years,  his 
/atier. 


Of  the  Titles  of  Illustrious,  Highness,  Ifc. 

Formerly,  says  HouBsaie,  the  title  of  hiffhnegt  wi 
given  to  kings  ;  but  now  it  has  become  so  common  that  a] 
the  greiit  houses  assume  it.  All  the  great,  aaya  a,  modern, 
Bre  desiroua  of  beiag  confounded  with  princes,  and  are  ready 
to  Beize  on  the  privilegea  of  royal  dignity.  We  have  already 
come  to  hiffhness.  The  pride  of  our  descecdanta,  I  suspect, 
will  usurp  that  of  majesty.  ■ 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon,  and  his  queen  Isabella  of  Cas*  I 
tile,  were  only  treated  with  the  title  of  kighne»s.  Charlai 
was  the  first  who  took  that  of  tnajegty  :  not  in  his  quality  of 
king  of  Spain,  hut  as  emptiror.  St.  Foix  informs  us,  that 
kings  were  usually  addressed  by  the  titles  of  moat  illustrious, 
or  your  serenily,  or  your  grace;  but  that  the  custom  of 
giving  them  that  of  majesty  was  only  eBtablished  by  Louis 
XI.,  a  prince  the  least  majestic  in  all  his  actions,  his  manners, 
and  his  exterior — a  severe  monarch,  but  no  ordinary  man, 
the  Tiberius  of  France.  The  manners  of  this  monarch  were 
most  sordid ;  in  public  audiences  he  dressed  like  the  meanest 
of  the  people,  and  affected  to  sit  on  an  old  broken  chair,  with 
a  filthy  dog  on  his  knees.  In  an  account  found  of  his  house- 
hold, this  majestic  prince  has  a  charge  made  him  for  two  new 
sleeves  sewed  on  one  of  his  old  doublets. 

Formerly  kings  were  apostrophised  by  the  title  of  your 
grace.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first,  says  Houssaie,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  highness;  and  at  length  majesty.  It 
nas  Francis  I.  who  saluted  him  with  this  last  title,  in  their 
interview  in  the  year  1520,  though  he  called  hiniaelf  only  the 
first  gentleman  in  his  kingdom ! 

Bo  distinct  were  once  the  titles  of  highness  and  excellence, 
t  when  Don  Juan,  the  brother  ol'  Philip  II.,  was  per- 
^  ted  to  take  up  the  latter  title,  and  the  city  of  Granada 
Minted  him  by  the  title  of  highness,  it  occasioned  such  serious 
jealousy  at  court,  that  had  he  persisted  in  it,  he  would  have 
been  condemned  for  treason. 

The  usual  title  of  cardinals,  about  1600,  was  teiynoria 
illustriamma ;  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  Spanish  minister  and 
cardinal,  in  his  old  age,  assumed  the  title  of  eeeelleacia 
reEerendissima.  The  church  of  Rome  was  in  its  glory,  and 
to  he  called  reverend  was  then  accounted  a  higher  honour 
than  to  be  styled  illustrious.  But  by  use  illustrious  grew 
familiar,  and  reverend  vulgar,  and  at  last  the  cardinals  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  eminent. 

After  all  theae  historical  notices  lespectiug  these  titles,  the 
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reader  will  siriile  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  an 
honest  curate  of  Montferrat,  who  refuKed  to  bestow  the  title 
of  higkneea  on  the  duke  of  Mantua,  hecause  he  found  in  bis 
breviary  these  words,  Tu  mlua  Dominug,  tu  tolui  Altitsimu*  ; 
from  all  which  he  concluded,  that  none  but  the  Lord  was  to 
be  honoured  with  the  title  of  higinms !  The  "  Titles  of 
Honour"  of  Selden  is  a  very  curious  volume,  and,  as  the 
learned  Usher  told  Evelvn,  thB  most  valuable  work  of  this 
great  scholar.  The  best  edition  ia  a  folio  of  about  one  thou- 
gand  pages.  Selden  vindicates  the  right  of  a  king  of  England 
to  the  title  of  emperor. 
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Iir  countries  where  despotism  exists  in  all  its  force,  an< 
gratified  in.  all  ita  capricea,  either  the  intoxication  of  power 
has  occasioned  sovereigns  to  assume  the  moat  aolemn  and  the 
most  fantastic  titles  ;  or  the  royal  duties  aud  functions  were 
considered  of  so  high  and  extensive  a  nature,  that  the  people 
expressed  their  notion  of  the  pure  monarchical  state  by  the 
most  energetic  descriptions  of  oriental  fancy. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Natchez  are  regarded  by  their  people  as 
the  children  of  the  sun,  and  they  hear  the  name  of  their 

The  titles  which  some  chiefs  aasume  are  not  always  honour- 
able in  themselves ;  it  ia  sufficient  if  the  people  respect  them. 
The  king  of  Quiterva  calls  himself  tbe  great  lion;  and  for 
this  reason  lions  are  there  so  much  respected,  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  kill  them,  but  at  certain  royal  huntings. 

Tbe  king  of  Monomotapa  is  surrounded  by  musiciaiiB  and 
poets,  who  adulate  him  by  such  re&ned  flatteries  as  lord  qf 
the  gun  and  moon  ;  great  magician;  and  great  thief! — where 
probably  thievery  is  merely  a  term  for  dexterity. 

The  Asiatics  have  bestowed  what  to  us  appear  as  ridicu- 
lous titles  of  honour  on  their  princes.  The  king  of  Arracan 
assumes  the  following  ones :  "  Emperor  of  Arracan,  possessor 
of  the  white  elephant,  and  the  two  ear-rings,  and  in  virtue  of 
this  possession  legitimate  heir  of  Pegu  and  Erama ;  lord  of 
the  twelve  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  the  twelve  kings  who 
.place  their  huads  under  his  feet." 
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HiB  majesty  of  Ava  is  called  God:  wlien  he  writes  to  ft 
foTeiy;n  suvereign  lie  colls  himself  the  kin^  of  kings,  wham  all 
others  should  obey,  as  he  is  the  cause  of  the  preserration  of 
all  aniisals  ;  the  regulator  of  the  seasons,  the  absolute  master 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  brother  to  the  sun,  and  ting  of 
the  four-and-twenty  umbrellas !  These  umbrellas  are  always 
carried  before  him  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity. 

The  titles  of  the  kings  of  Achem  are  alngular,  though 
voluminous.  The  most  striking  ones  are  sovereign  of  the 
uniyerse,  whose  body  is  luminous  as  the  sun ;  whom  God 
created  to  be  as  accomplished  as  the  moon  at  her  plenitude  ; 
whose  eye  glitters  like  the  northern  star ;  a  king  as  spiritual 
as  a  hall  ia  round ;  who  when  he  rises  shades  all  his  people ; 
from  under  whose  feet  a  sweet  odour  ia  wafted,  &c.  Ac. 

The  Kaudyan  soTereign  is  called  Deieo  (God),  In  a  deed 
of  gift  he  proclaims  his  extraordinary  attributes.  "The 
protector  of  religion,  whose  fame  is  infinite,  and  of  surpassing 
escellence,  exceeding  the  moon,  the  unexpanded  jessamine 
buds,  the  stars,  £c. ;  whose  feet  are  as  (ragranb  to  the  noses 
of  other  kings  as  flowers  to  bees;  our  most  noble  patron  and 
god  by  custom,"  Ac. 

After  a  long  enumeration  of  the  countries  possessed  by  the 
king  of  Persia,  they  give  him  some  poetical  distinctions :  the 
branch  of  honour  ;  the  mirror  of  virtue;  and  the  rose  of 
delight. 


EOTAL  DIVINITIES. 

There  is  a  curious  dissertation  in  the  "  Momoires  de  I'Aca- 
demie  dea  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,"  by  the  Abb6 
Mongault,  "  on  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  the 
governors  of  provinces  during  the  Roman  republic  ;"  in  their 
lifetime  these  originally  began  in  gratitude,  and  at  length 
degenerated  into  flattery.  These  facts  curiously  show  how 
far  the  human  mind  can  advance,  when  led  on  by  customs 
that  operate  unperceivably  on  it,  and  blind  us  in  our  absurdi- 
ties. One  of  these  ceremonies  was  exqubitcly  ludicrous. 
When  they  voted  a  statue  to  a  proconsul,  they  placed  it 
among  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  festival  coUed  LecH- 
stemium,  from  the  ridiculous  circumstances  of  this  aolenm 
festival.  On  that  day  the  gods  were  invited  to  a  repast, 
which  waa  however  spread  in  various  quarters  of  the  city,  to 
satiate  mouths  more  mortal.      The  gods  were  however  takea 
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down  Trom  their  pedestals,  laid  on  beds  ornamented  in  their 
temples  ;  pillows  were  placed  under  their  marble  heads  ;  and 
while  they  reposed  in  this  easy  posture  they  were  served  with 
a  magnificent  repast.  When  Cffisar  had  conquered  Borne,  the 
servile  senate  put  him  to  dine  with  the  gods  !  Fatigued  by 
and  ashamed  of  these  honours,  he  desired  the  senate  to  erase 
from  his  statue  in  the  capitol  the  title  they  had  given  him  of 
a  demi-god! 

The  adulations  lavished  on  the  first  Roman  emperors  were 
eitravagant ;  but  perhaps  lew  know  that  they  were  leas 
ofiensive  than  the  flatterers  of  the  third  century  under  the 
Pngan,  and  of  the  fourth  under  the  Christian  emperors. 
Those  who  are  acijuainted  with  the  character  of  the  age  of 
Augustulus  have  only  to  look  at  the  one,  and  the  other  code, 
to  find  an  infinite  number  of  passages  which  had  not  been 
tolerable  even  in  that  age.  For  instance,  here  is  a  law  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorins,  published  in  404 : — 

"  Let  the  officers  of  the  palace  he  warned  to  abstain  from 
frequenting  tumultuous  meetings ;  and  that  those  who,  insti- 
gated by  a  sacrilegioug  temerity,  dare  to  oppose  the  authority 
of  our  divinitj/,  shall  be  deprived  of  their  employments,  and 
their  estates  confiscated."  The  letters  they  write  are  holy. 
"When  the  sons  speak  of  their  fathers,  it  is,  "  Their  father  of 
Aot'ne  memory ;"  or  "Their  rficine  father."  They  call  their 
own  laws  oracles,  and  celestial  oracles.  So  also  their  subjects 
address  them  by  the  titlts  of  "  Yoar  I'erpetuilg,  your 
Eternity."  And  it  appears  by  a  law  of  Tbeodoric  the  Great, 
that  the  emperors  at  length  added  this  to  their  titles.  It 
begins,  "  If  any  magistrnte,  after  having  concluded  a  pnblic 
work,  put  his  name  rather  than  that  of  Ovr  Perpetuity,  let 
him  be  judged  guilty  of  high -treason."  All  this  rcmincfc  one 
of  "the  celestial  empire"  of  the  Chinese. 

Whenever  the  Great  Mogul  made  an  observation,  Bernier 
tella  UH  that  some  of  the  first  Omrahs  lifted  up  their  hands, 
crying,  "  Wonder !  wonder !  wonder !"  And  a  proverb  current 
in  his  dominion  was,  "  If  the  king  saith  at  noonday  it  is 
night,  you  are  to  say,  Behold  the  moon  and  the  stars  1" 
Such  adulation,  however,  could  not  ^ter  the  genera!  condition 
and  fortune  of  this  unhappy  being,  who  became  a  sovereign 
without  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  one.  He  was  brought  oat 
of  the  semglio  to  be  placed  on  the  throne,  and  it  was  he, 
rather  than  the  spectators,  who  might  have  truly  used  the 
interjection  of  astonishment ' 
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FonTTTiTE  never  appears  in  a  more  extravagant  humour  t 
when  she  reiacea  monarchs  to  bucame  ineadicants.     Half  a 
century  ago  it  was  not  imagined  that  our  owa  times,  ithould 
have  to  record  many  Buch  instances.     After  having  contem- 
plated i(»y»  raised  into  divinities,  we  see  thero  now  depressed 
as  beggarx.     Our  own  times,  in  two  opposite  senses,  may  em- 
phatically be  distinguished  as  the  age  of  king*.  ,  ■ 
In  Cundide,  or  the  Optimist,  there  is  an  admirable  stroks  I 
of  Voltaire's.     Eight  travellers  meet  in  an  ohsunre  inn,  aiui  J 
some  of  them  with  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  a  scurry.  I 
dinner.     In  the  coarse  of  conversation,  they  are  discovered  ta  1 
be  eight  monarch*  in  Europe,  who  had  been  deprived  of  thew  1 

What  added  to  this  exquisite  satire  was,  that  there  were 
eight  living  monarchs  at  that  moment  wanderers  on  the 
earth ; — a  circumstance  which  haa  since  occurred ! 

Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lothario,  king  of  Italy,  one  of  the 
TOOst  beautiful  women  in  her  age,  was  besieged  in  Pavia  by 
Berenger,  who  resolved  to  constrain  her  to  marry  his  son 
after  Favia  was  taken  ;  she  escaped  from  her  prison  with  her 
almoner.  The  archbishop  of  Beggio  had  offered  her  an 
asylum :  to  reach  it,  she  and  her  almoner  travelled  on  foot 
tmxiugh  the  country  by  night,  concealing  herself  in  the  day- 
time among  the  com,  while  the  almoner  be^ed  for  alms  and 
food  through  the  villages.  , 

The  emperor  Henry  lY.  afler  having  been  deposed  an^^ 
imprisoned  by  his  son,  Henry  V.,  escaped  from  prison  j  paori;a 
vagrant,  and  without  aid,  he  entreated  the  bishop  of  Spirw:    ^ 
to  grant  him  a  lay  prebend  in  his  church.    "  I  have  studied," 
said  he,  "  and  have  learned  to  sing,  and  may  therefore  be  of 
some  service  to  you."     The  request  was  denied,  and  he  died 
miserably  and  obscurely  at  Liege,  after  having  drawn  the  atH 
tention  of  Europe  to  hia  victories  and  his  grandeur  1 

Mary  of  Medicis,  the  widow  of  Henry  the  Great,  mother 
of  Louis  XIII.,  mother-in-law  of  three  sovereigns,  and 
regent  of  France,  irequeutly  wanted  the  necessaries  of  life, 
md  died  at  Cologne  in  the  utmost  misery.  The  intrigues  of 
iohelieu  compelled  her  to  esile  herself,  and  live  an  unhappy 
Her  petition  exists,  with  this  supplicatory  open- 
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ing  :  "  Supplie  Marie,  Beiiie  An  France  et  Ae  Navarre,  disant;, 
que  depuiii  le  23  F^vrier  elle  aiirait  £te  arretSe  prisoDitiere  au 
chateuu  de  Compiegne,  sans  Stre  ni  accuses  ni  Boup^onnfi," 
&e.  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  Life  and  Death  of  TSjivs 
Charles  the  Firat,  presents  us  with  a  melancholy  picture  iJ 
this  unfortunate  monarch.  He  has  also  described  the  person 
of  the  old  queen-mother  of  France : — 

"  In  the  month  of  Au^at,  1641,  I  beheld  the  old  queen- 
mother  of  France  departing  from  London,  in  company  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel.  A  sad  spectacle  of  mortality  it 
was,  and  produced  tears  from  mine  eyes  and  many  other  be- 
holders, to  Kee  an  aged,  lean,  decrepit,  poor  queen,  ready  for 
her  grave,  necessitated  to  depart  hence,  having  no  place  of 
residence  in  this  world  left  her,  hut  where  the  courtesy  of 
her  hard  fortmie  assigned  it.  She  had  been  the  only  stately 
and  mi^niGcent  woman  of  Europe :  wife  to  the  greatest 
king  that  ever  lived  in  France ;  mother  unto  one  king  and 
unto  two  queens." 

In  the  year  1595,  died  at  Paris,  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal. 
His  body  is  interred  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  his  heart  deposited 
at  the  Ave-Maria.  Nothing  on  earth  could  compel  this 
prince  to  renounce  his  crown.  He  passed  over  to  England, 
and  Elizabeth  assisted  him  with  troops ;  but  at  length  he 
died  in  France  in  great  poverty.  This  dethroned  monarch, 
was  happy  in  one  thing,  which  is  indeed  rare:  in  all  his 
miseries  he  had  a  servant,  who  proved  a  tender  and  faithful 
friend,  and  who  only  desired  to  participate  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  soften  his  miseries ;  and  for  the  recompense  of 
his  services  he  only  wished  to  he  huned  at  the  feet  of  his 
dear  master.  This  hero  in  loyalty,  to  whom  the  ancient 
Romans  would  have  i-aised  altars,  was  Don  Diego  Bothei, 
one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court  of  Portug^  and  who 
drew  his  origin  from  the  kings  of  Bohemia. 

Hnme  su[)plies  an  anecdote  of  singular  royal  distress.  The 
queen  of  England,  with  her  son  Charles,  "  had  a  moderate 
pension  assigned  her ;  but  it  was  so  ill  paid,  and  her  credit 
ran  so  low,  that  one  morning  when  the  Cardinal  de  Betz 
waited  on  her,  she  informed  him  that  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  Henrietta,  was  obhged  to  he  a-bed  for  want  of  a 
fire  to  warm  her.  To  such  a  condition  was  reduced,  in  the 
midst  of  Paris,  a  queen  of  England,  and  a  daughter  of  Hemy 
IV.  of  France !"     We  find  another  proof  of   her  extreme 
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poverty.  Salmasius,  alW  publishing  Lis  celebrated  political 
book,  in  favour  of  Charles  I.,  the  Defeniiio  Eegio.  was  much 
blamed  by  a  friend  for  not  having  sent  a  copy  to  the  widowed 
queen  of  Charles,  who,  he  writes,  "  though  poor,  would  yet 
have  paid  the  bearer." 

The  daughter  of  James  the  First,  who  married  the  Elector 
Palatine,  in.  her  attempts  to  got  her  husband  crowned,  was 
reduced  to  the  utmoet  diatreit^,  and  wandered  frequently  ia 
disguise. 

A  strange  anecdote  is  related  of  Charles  VII.  of  Frauee. 
Our  Henry  V.  had  sliriink  bis  kingdom  into  the  town  of 
Bonrges.  It  is  said  that  havmg  told  a  shoemaker,  after  ho 
had  just  tried  a  pair  of  his  boots,  that  he  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  them,  Crispin  had  such  callous  feelings  that  he  refused 
jiis  majesty  the  boots.  "  It  is  for  this  reason,"  Bays 
Comines,  "  I  praise  those  princes  who  are  on  good  terms  with 
the  lowest  of  their  people;  for  they  know  not  at  what  hour 
they  may  want  them." 

Many  monarehs  of  this  day  have  experienced  more  than 
once  the  truth  of  the  reflection  of  Comines. 

We  may  add  here,  that  in  all  conquered  countries  the  de- 
scendants of  royal  families  have  been  found  among  the  dregs 
of  the  populace.  An  Irish  prince  has  been  discovered  in  the 
pertioD  of  a  miserable  peasant;  and  in  Mexico,  its  faithful 
historian  Clavigero  notices,  that  he  has  known  a  locksmith, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  its  ancient  kings,  and  a  tailor,  the 
representative  of  one  of  its  noblest  famihes. 

K  FEUDAL  CUSTOMS.  ^^^| 

iBSAKOTTS  as  the  feudal  customs  were,  they  were  the  first  "^^^ 
attempts  at  organising  European  society.     The  northern  na-  ' 

tions,  in  their  irruptions  and  settlements  in  Europe,  were 
barbarians  independent  of  each  other,  till  a  sense  of  puhlie 
safety  induced  these  hordes  to  confederate.  But  the  private 
individual  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  public  union ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  Lave  lost  his  wild  liberty  in  the  subju- 
gation ;  he  in  a  short  time  was  compelled  to  sufier  from  his 
chieftain  ;  and  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher  is  eseited  by 
contemplating  in  the  feudid  customs  a  barbarous  people  car- 
rying into  their  first  social  institutions  their  original  ferocity. 
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The  institution  of  forming  cities  into  coin  muni  ties  at  length 
gra<Jually  diminished  this  military  and  ariBtotratio  tyranny  ; 
and  the  freedom  of  eitiea,  originating  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, ahook  off  the  yoke  of  insolent  lordshipa.  h  famous 
eoclesiaHtica!  writer  of  that  day,  who  had  imbibed  the  feudal 
prejudices,  calls  these  communities,  which  were  distinguiBhed 
by  the  name  of  Uhertateg  (hence  probably  our  municipal  term 
the  libertiet).  as  "  eiecrable  inventions,  hy  which,  contraryto 
law  and  justice,  slaves  withdrew  themselves  from  that  obe- 
dience which  they  owed  to  their  masters."  Such  was  the  ex- 
piring voice  of  aristocratic  tyranny  !  This  subject  has  been 
ingeniously  discussed  by  Robertson  in  his  preliminary  volume 
to  Charles  V,  ;  hut  the  following  facts  constitute  the  picture 
which  the  historian  leaves  to  be  gleaned  by  the  minuter  in- 

The  feudal  government  introduced  a  species  of  servitude 
which  till  tiiat  time  was  unknown,  and  which  was  called  the 
servitude  of  the  land.  The  bondmen  or  serfs,  and  the  villaina 
or  country  servants,  did  not  reside  in  the  house  of  the  lord: 
but  they  entirely  depended  on  his  caprice ;  and  he  sold  them, 
as  he  did  the  animals,  with  the  field  where  they  lived,  and 
which  they  cultivated. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  with  what  insolence  the  petty 
lords  of  those  times  tyrannized  over  their  villains;  they  not 
only  oppressed  their  slaves  with  imremitted  labour,  instigated 
by  a  vile  cupidity,  hut  their  whim  and  caprice  led  them  to 
inflict  miseries  without  even  any  motive  of  interest. 

In  Scotland  they  had  a  shameful  institution  of  maiden- 
rights  ;  and  Malcolm  the  Third  only  abolished  it,  by  ordering 
that  they  might  he  redeemed  by  a  quit-rent.  The  truth  of 
this  circumstance  Dalrymple  has  attempted,  with  excusable 
patriotism,  to  render  doubtful.  There  seems,  however,  to  be 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  custom ;  since  it  fllso  spread 
through  Germany,  and  various  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the 
I'rench  barons  extended  their  domestic  tyranny  to  three  , 
nights  of  involuntary  prostitution.  Montesquieu  is  infinitely 
I'rench,  when  he  could  turn  this  shameful  species  of  tyranny 
into  a  hon  mot ;  for  he  boldly  observes  on  this,  "  C'lloit  hien 
cet  troig  nuils-ld  gu'ilfalloit  ekoisir ;  car  pour  lee  autres  on 
jt'auroit  paa  donne  beaucoup  d'arffent."  The  legislator  in  the 
wit  forgot  the  feelings  of  his  hewt. 

Others,  to  preserve  this  privilege  when  they  could  not 
enjoy  it  in  all  its  extent,  thrust  their  leg  hooted  into  the  bed 
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of  tbe  new-married  couple.  This  was  called  the  droit  da 
euisae.  When  the  bride  was  in  he<l,  the  esquire  or  lord  per- 
formed thiB  ceremony,  and  stood  there,  hia  thigh  in  the  hed, 
with  a  lanee  in  his  hand :  in  this  ridiculous  attitude  he  re- 
mained till  he  was  tired ;  and  the  bridegroom  was  not  suffered 
to  enter  the  chamher  till  hia  lordahip  had  retired.  Such 
indecent  privileges  must  have  originated  in  the  worst  of 
intentions;  and  when  afterwards  they  advauced  a  step  in 
more  humane  manners,  the  ceremonial  was  preserved  from 
avarietous  motives.  Others  have  compelled  their  subjects  to 
pass  the  first  night  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  there  to  consum- 
mate their  marriage  ;  to  pass  the  bridal  hours  ia  a  river  ;  or 
to  be  bound  naked  to  a  cart,  and  to  trace  some  furrows  as 
they  were  dragged ;  or  to  leap  with  their  feet  tied  over  the 
horns  of  stags. 

Sometimea  their  caprice  commanded  the  bridegroom  to 
appeal'  in  drawers  at  their  castle,  and  plunge  into  a  ditch 
of  mud ;  and  sometimes  they  were  compelled  to  heat  the 
waters  of  the  ponds  to  hinder  the  I'rogs  from  dii^turbing  the 
lord! 

Wardship,  or  the  privilege  of  guardianship  enjoyed  by 
some  lords,  was  one  of  the  barharons  inventions  of  the  feudal 
ages ;  the  guardian  had  botli  the  care  of  the  person,  and  for 
hia  own  use  the  revenue  of  the  estates.  This  feudal  custom 
was  so  far  abused  in  England,  that  the  king  sold  these  lord- 
ships to  strangers ;  and  when  the  guardian  had  gied  on  a 
marriage  for  the  infant,  if  the  youth  or  maiden  did  not  agree 
to  this,  they  forfeited  the  value  of  the  marriage ;  tliat  is, 
the  sum  the  guardian  would  have  obtained  by  the  other 
party  had  it  taken  place.  Tliis  cruel  custom  was  a  source  of, 
domestic  unhappiness,  particularly  in  love-affairs,  and  has 
served  as  the  ground-work  of  many  a  pathetic  play  by  our 
elder  dramatists. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  German  lords  reckoned  amongst 
their  privileges  that  of  robbing  on  the  highways  of  their 
territory ;  which  ended  in  raising  up  the  famous  Hanaeatic 
Union,  to  protect  their  commerce  against  rapine  and  avaricious 
exactions  of  toll. 

Geoffrey,  lord  of  Coventry,  compelled  his  wife  to  ride  naked 
on  a  white  pad  through  the  streets  of  the  town  ;  that  by  this 
mode  he  might  restore  to  the  inhabitants  thf«e  privileges  of 
which  his  wantonness  had  deprived  them.  This  anecdote 
,  Bome  have  suspected  to  be  fictitious,  from  its  extreme  bar- 
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bacity ;  but  tbe  cbaracter  of  the  middle  ages  will  admit  of 
auy  kind  of  wanton  barbarism. 

When  the  abbot  of  Figeoc  made  his  entry  into  that  town, 
the  lord  of  Montbron,  dressed  in  a  harlequin's  coat,  and  one 
of  his  legs  naked,  vas  compelled  by  an  ancient  custom  to 
conduct  him  to  the  door  of  liia  abbey,  leading  his  horse  by 
the  bridle.  Blount's  "Jocular  Tenures"  id  a  eurio  us  collection 
of  such  capricious  clauses  in  the  grants  of  their  lands.* 

The  feudal  barons  frequently  combined  to  share  among 
themselves  those  children  of  their  villains  who  appeared  to 
be  the  most  healthy  and  serviceable,  or  remarkable  for  their 
talent ;  and  not  unfrequently  sold  them  in  their  markets. 

The  feudal  servitude  is  not,  even  in  the  present  enlightened 
times,  abolished  in  Poland,  in  Germany,  and  in  Russia.  In 
those  countries,  the  bondmen  are  still  entirely  dependent  on 
the  caprice  of  their  masters.  The  peasants  of  Hungary  or 
Bohemia  frequently  revolt,  and  attempt  to  shake  off  the  pres- 
sure of  feudi  tj'ranny. 

An  anecdote  of  comparatively  recent  date  displays  their  un- 
feeling caprice.  A  lord  or  prince  of  the  northern  countries 
ptssing  through  one  of  his  villages,  observed  a  small  assem- 
bly of  peasants  and  their  families  amusing  themselves  with 
dancing.  He  commands  his  domestics  to  pari^  the  men  from 
tbe  women,  and  confine  them  in  the  houses.  He  orders  the 
coats  of  the  women  to  be  drawn  up  above  their  heads,  and 
tied  with  their  garters.  The  men  were  then  liberated,  and 
thosB  who  did  not  recognise  their  wives  in  that  state  received 
a  severe  castigation, 

Absolut-e  dominion  hardens  the  human  heart ;  and  nobles 
.Hccustomed  to  command  their  bondmen  will  treat  their  domes- 
tics as  slaves,  as  capricious  or  inhuman  West  Indians  treated 
their  domestic  slaves.  Those  of  Siberia  punish  theirs  by  a 
free  use  of  the  cudgel  or  rod.  The  Abb6  Cliappe  saw  two 
Russian  slaves  undress  a  chambermaid,  who  had  by  some 

*  Many  Are  of  the  natnrg  of  "psppcraim  rents.*'  Tboa  a  lOHJiiir  waa 
hald  from  the  king  "liy  the  service  of  one  roaa  onlj,  to  be  paid  yearly,  at 
the  feaat  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  for  all  BorriceB ;  and  they  gave  the  king 
one  penny  for  the  price  of  ibe  said  one  rose,  as  it  vas  apjiraiaed  hy  tbe 
barons  of  tha  Eicheqner."  Xieholia  De  Mont,  in  tbe  reign  of  Heorj 
IIL,  "  Tendered  at  tbe  Eiehequor  tno  knives,  one  good,  anil  tbe  otber 
a  very  bad  one,  for  certain  land  which  be  held  in  Shropshire."  The 
citizsna  of  London  etill  pay  to  the  Eicheqner  six  horaeahoes  with  naila, 
for  their  right  to  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  parish  of  St.  ClemBiit^  origiiiallj 
srantsd  to  a  farrier,  u  early  aa  tbe  reign  of  Henry  III, 
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trifling  neglig'enee  given  offence  to  lier  mistress  ;  after  havin^ 
uncovered  as  far  as  her  waist,  one  placed  her  head  betwixt  his 
knees ;  the  other  held  her  by  the  feet ;  while  both,  armed 
with  two  sharp  rods,  violently  lashed  her  hack  till  it  pleased 
the  domestic  tyrant  to  decree  it  was  enough  ! 

After  a  [lerusal  of  these  anecdotes  of  feudal  tyranny,  wO-,* 
may  extlaiui  with  Goldsmith — 


Mr.  Hallam's  "State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages" 
readers  this  short  article  superfluous  in.  a  philosophical  vii 


Gi,MiKB  appears  to  be  an  universal  passion.  Some  have 
attempted  to  deny  its  universality ;  they  have  imagined  that 
it  is  chiefly  prevalent  in  cold  climates,  where  such  a  passion 
becomes  most  capable  of  agitating  and  gratifying  the  torpid 
winds  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  fatal  propensity  of  gaming  is  to  be  discovered,  as  well 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones,  tx 
amongst  those  of  the  milder  climates.  The  savage  and  the 
civilized,  the  illiterate  and  the  learned,  are  alike  captivated  by- 
the  hope  of  accumulating  wealth  without  the  labours  ci 
industry. 

Barbeyrac  has  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  gaming,  and 
■we  have  two  quarto  volumes,  by  C.  Moore,  on  suicide,  gaming, 
and  duelling,  which  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Barbeyrac. 
All  these  works  are  oicellent  sermons ;  hut  a  sermon  to  a 
gambler,  a  duellist,  or  a  suicide  !  A  dice-box,  a  sword,  and 
pistol,  are  the  only  things  that  seem  to  have  any  power  over 
these  unhappy  men,  for  ever  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  their  own 
construction. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  following  thought.  "  The 
ancients,"  says  the  author  of  jlm»«efl/em«  Serieuxet  Comiquea, 
"  assembled  to  see  their  gladiators  kill  one  another ;  they 
classed  this  among  their  games !  What  barbarity  1  But  are 
we  less  barbarous,  we  who  call  a  game  an  assembly— who 
meet  at  the  faro  table,  where  the  actors  themselves  confess 
they  only  meet  to  destroy  one  another  ?"  In  both  these 
cases  the  philosopher  may  perhaps  discover  their  origin  in  the 
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listleES  state  of  enntei  requiring  an  immediate  impulse  of  the 
paesions,  and  very  inconaidi'rate  as  to  the  fatal  means  which 
procure  the  desired  agitation. 

The  most  ancient  treatise  hy  a  modprn  on  this  subject,  is 
said  to  be  by  a  French  physieian,  one  Eckeloo,  who  puhlished 
iu  1569,  De  Ale&,  nive  de  curandd  Ludendi  in  Fucimiam 
ctipiditate,  that  is,  "  On  games  of  chance,  or  a  cure  for 
gaming."  The  treatise  itself  is  only  worth  notice  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  author  being  himself  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  gamblers ;  he  wrote  this  work  to  convince  himself 
of  this  folly.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  solemn  vows,  the 
prayers  of  his  IHends,  and  his  own  book  perpetually  quoted 
before  his  face,  he  was  a  great  gamester  to  his  last  hour  I 
The  same  circumstance  happened  to  Sir  John  Denham,  who 
also  pubhshed  a  tract  against  gaming,  and  to  the  last  remained 
a  gamester.  They  had  not  the  good  sense  of  old  Montaigne, 
who  gives  the  reason  why  he  gave  over  gaming,  "  I  need  to 
like  formerly  games  of  chance  with  cards  and  dice ;  but  of 
that  folly  I  have  long  been  cured  ;  merely  because  I  found 
that  whatever  good  countenance  I  put  on  when  I  lost,  I  did 
not  feel  my  vexation  the  less."  Goldsmith  fell  a  victim  to 
this  madness.  To  play  any  game  well  requires  serious  study, 
time,  and  experience.  If  u  literary  man  plays  deeply,  he  wfll 
be  duped  even  by  shallow  fellows,  as  well  as  by  professed 
gamblers. 

Dice,  and  that  little  pugnacious  animal  the  coek,  are  the 
chief  instruments  employed  by  the  numerous  nations  of  the 
East,  to  agitate  their  minds  and  ruin  their  fortunes ;  to  which 
the  Chinese,  who  are  desperate  gamesters,  add  the  use  of 
earda.  When  all  other  property  is  played  away,  the  Asiatic 
gambler  scruples  nob  to  stake  his  is^e  or  his  child,  on  the  cast 
of  a  die,  or  the  courage  and  strength  of  a  martial  bird.  If 
Btill  unsuccessful,  the  last  venture  he  stakes  is  himself. 

In  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  coek-Jightin^  is  carried  to  a  gr^t 
height.  The  Sumatrans  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  dice.  A 
strong  spirit  of  play  characterises  a  Malayan,  After  having 
resigned  everything  to  the  good  fortune  of  the  winner,  he  is 
reduced  to  a  horrid  state  of  desperation  ;  he  then  loosens  a 
certain  lock  of  hair,  which  indicates  war  and  destruction  to 
all  whom  the  raving  gamester  meets.  He  intoxicates  himself 
with  opium  ;  and  working  himself  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  he 
bites  or  kills  every  one  who  comes  in  his  way.  But  as  soon 
as  this  look  is  seen  flowing,  it  is  lainful  to  fire  at  the  peraon 
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and  to  destroy  him  as  fast  as  possible.     This  custom  is  what 
is  called  "  To  run  a  muck.'*     Thus  Dry  den  writes — 

"  Frontless  and  satire-proof,  he  scours  the  streets, 
And  rwM  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets.** 

Thus  also  Pope — 


''Satire's  my  weapon,  bnt  Fm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  mucky  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.' 


>» 


Johnson  could  not  discover  the  derivation  of  the  word 
much.  To  "  run  a  muck  "  is  an  old  phrase  for  attacking 
madly  and  indiscriminately  ;  and  has  since  been  ascertained  to 
be  a  Malay  word. 

To  discharge  their  gambling  debts,  the  Siamese  sell  their 
possessions,  their  families,  and  at  length  themselves.  The 
Chinese  play  night  and  day,  till  they  have  lost  all  they  are 
worth ;  and  then  they  usually  go  and  hang  themselves.  Such 
is  the  propensity  of  the  Javanese  for  high  play,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  make  a  law,  that  "  Whoever  ventures  his  money 
at  play  shall  be  put  to  death."  In  the  newly-discovered 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  venture  even  their  hatchets, 
which  they  hold  as  invaluable  acquisitions,  on  running- 
matches. — "  We  saw  a  man,"  says  Cook,  "beating  his  breast 
and  tearing  his  hair  in  the  violence  of  rage,  for  having  lost 
three  hatchets  at  one  of  these  races,  and  which  he  had  pur- 
chased with  nearly  half  his  property." 

The  ancient  nations  were  not  less  addicted  to  gaming: 
Persians,  Grecians,  and  Eomans ;  the  Goths,  and  Germans. 
To  notice  the  modern  ones  were  a  melancholy  task :  there  is 
hardly  a  family  in  Europe  which  cannot  record,  from  their 
own  domestic  annals,  the  dreadful  prevalence  of  this  passion. 

Gamester  and  cheater  were  synonymous  terms  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare  and  Jonson :  they  have  hardly  lost  much  of 
their  double  signification  in  the  present  day. 

The  following  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  gambling-house,  from 
a  contemporary  account,  and  appears  to  be  an  establishment 
more  systematic  even  than  the  "  Hells  "  of  the  present  day. 

"  A  list  of  the  officers  established  in  the  most  notorious 
gaming-houses,"  from  the  Daily  Joubnal,  Jan.  9th,  1731. 

1st.  A  Commissioner,  always  a  proprietor,  who  looks  in  of 
a  night ;  and  the  week's  account  is  audited  by  him  and  two 
other  proprietors. 

2nd.  A  DiBEGTOB,  who  superintends  the  room. 
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3rd.  An  OpEEiTOK,  who  deals  the  cards  at  &,  cheating;  game, 
called  Faro. 

4th.  Two  CaowpBEH,  who  watch  the  cards,  and  gather  the 
money  for  the  hank. 

5th.  Two  Pi.'i'i'B,  who  have  money  given  them  to  decoy 
others  to  play. 

6th.  A  Clese,  who  is  a  check  upon  the  Puffs,  to  see  that 
they  rink  none  of  the  money  given  them  to  play  with. 

7th.  A  Sqtiib  is  a  puff  of  lower  rank,  who  serves  at  half- 
pay  salary  while  he  is  learning  to  deal. 

8th.  A  Flasueb,  to  swear  how  often  the  bank  has  heen 
stript. 

9th.  A  DuirtfEB,  who  goes  ahout  to  recover  money  lost  at 
play. 

10th.  A  Wajteb,  to  fill  out  wine,  sauff  candles,  and  attend 
the  gaming-roora. 

nth.  An  Attorney,  a  Newgate  solicitor. 

12th.  A  Captain,  who  is  to  fight  any  gentleman  who  is 
peevish  for  losing  his  money. 

13th.  An  UsHEH,  who  lights  gentlemen  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  gives  the  word  to  the  porter. 

lith.  A  PoETEE,  who  is  generally  a  soldier  of  the  Foot 

15fch.  An  OanBHLT  Man,  who  walks  up  and  down  the  out- 
side of  the  door,  to  give  notice  to  the  porter,  and  alarm  the 
house  at  the  approach  of  the  constable. 

16th.  A  EuNNEE,  who  is  togetintelUgenceof  the  justices' 
meeting. 

17th.  LtKK-BoTS,  Coachmen,  Chatemen,  or  others  who 
bring  inteUigence  of  the  justices'  meetings,  or  of  the  con- 
Btahlea  being  out,  at  half-a-gninea  reward. 

18th.  Common-bail,  Affidatit-men,  EoTrtANS,  Bba- 
TOES,  AasAsaiNa,  cum  multia  aliig. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  the  most  famous  Gamesters  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  Queen  Anne,  by  T.  Lucas,  Esq.,  1714," 
appews  to  be  a  bookseller's  job ;  but  probably  a  few  tradi- 
tional stories  are  preserved.* 

*  Tbia  curious  little  volume  desenes  more  att«iitioa  tlian  the  alight 
meotion  above  would  occasioii.  li  is  diffDoe  in  style,  and  henoe  looks  & 
UttJe  lika  a  ^'bookaeller'a  job,^*  of  which  the  moat  vaa  to  be  ouide  ;  but  the 
same  foult  haa  cbaracterifled  many  worke  whose  authore  poBsesa  a  bad 
style.  Many  of  the  tales  narrated  of  well-known  Loudon  oliaractars  of 
the  "merry  daya"  of  Cbarlaa  the  Second  are  very  uharftoWrlstla,  and  are 
not  to  be  met  with  elwnhers. 


THE  AltABIC  CHEOSICIE. 


As  Arabic  clironicle  ia  only  valuable  from  the  time  of  M**' 
hornet.  For  such  la  the  stii[)id  supcrstitioit  of  tlie  Arabs, 
that  they  pride  themeelves  on  being  ignorant  of  whatever 
has  passed  before  the  miBsion  of  their  Prophet.  The  Arabic 
chronicle  of  Jeruaaleni  contains  the  most  curious  information 
concerning  the  crusades ;  Longuerue  transbited  several  por- 
tions of  this  chronicle,  which  appears  to  he  written  with 
impartiality.  It  renders  justice  to  the  Christian  heroes,  and 
particularly  dwells  on  the  gallant  actions  of  the  Count  de 
St.  Gilles. 

Our  liistoriana  chiefly  write  concerning*  Godfrey  de  Bouillon;. 
only  the  learned  know  that  the  Count  de  St.  Gille*  actflj. 
there  so  important  a  character.  The  stories  of  the  Saracena< 
are  just  the  reverse ;  they  speak  little  eoneeming  Godlrey, 
and  eminently  distinguish  Saint  Gillea. 

Tasso  has  given  in  to  the  more  vulgar  accounts,  by  making 
the  former  ao  eminent,  at  the  cost  of  the  other  heroea,  in  his 
Jerusalem  Delivered.  Thus  Virgil  transformed  by  his  mogioal 
power  the  chaste  Dido  into  a  distracted  lover;. and  Homer 
the  meretricious  Fenclope  into  a  moaning  matron.  It  ia  not 
requisite  for  poets  to  be  historians,  but  historians  should  not 
he  ao  frequently  poets.  The  same  charge,  I  have  been  told, 
must  be  made  against  the  Grecian  historians.  The  Persians 
are  viewed  to  great  diaadvantage  in  Grecian  history.  It 
would  form  a  curious  inquiry,  and  the  result  might  be  unex- 
pected to  some,  were  the  Oriental  atudent  to  comment  on 
the  Grecian  historians.  The  Grecians  were  not  the  demi- 
gods they  paint  themselves  to  have  been,  nor  those  they 
attacked  the  contemptible  multitudes  they  describe.  These 
boasted  victories  might  bo  diminished.  The  same  observation 
attaches  to  Csesar'a  account  of  his  British  expedition.  He 
never  records  the  defeats  he  frequently  experienced.  The 
national  prejudices  of  the  Roman  historians  have  undoubtedly 
occasioned  us  to  have  a  very  erroneous  conception  of  the 
Carthaginians,  whose  discoveries  in  navigation  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  were  the  most  considerable  among  the 
ancients.  We  must  indeed  think  highly  of  that  people, 
whose  works  ou  agriculture,  which  they  had  raised  into  a 
science,  the  senate  of  Rome  ordered  to  be  translated  into 
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Latin.  They  must  indeed  have  been  a  wise  and  grave 
people. — Yet  tliey  are  Btigmatised  bj  the  Romans  for  fac- 
tion, cruelty,  and  cowardice ;  and  the  "  Punic"  faith  has 
come  down  to  ua  in  a  proverb:  but  Livy  was  a  Riuman! 
and  there  ia  such  a  thiug  aa  a  patriotic  malignity  ! 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

If  we  except  the  belief  of  a  future  remuneration  beyonJ 
life  for  Buffering  virtue,  and  retribution  for  aucceasful  crimes, 
there  is  no  system  so  simple,  and  so  little  repugnant  to  our 
nnderstanding,  as  that  of  the  metempsychosis.  The  pains 
and  the  pleasures  of  this  life  are  by  this  system  considered 
as  the  recompense  or  the  punishment  of  our  actions  in  an 
anterior  state :  so  that,  says  St.  Fuix,  we  cease  to  wonder 
thut,  among  men  and  animals,  some  enjoy  an  easy  and 
agreeable  life,  while  others  seem  bom  only  to  suffer  all  kinds 
of  miseries.  Freposteroua  aa  thia  system  may  appear,  it  baa 
not  wanted  for  advocates  in  the  present  age,  which  indeed 
has  revived  every  kind  of  fanciful  theory.  Mercier,  in  L'an 
deus  mille  qaatre  cents  quurante,  serionsly  maintains  the 
present  one.' 

If  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  opinion  of  the  raeterapsy- 
cbosia,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  other  bodies,  we 
must  plunge  into  the  remotest  antiquity;  and  even  then  we 
shall  find  it  impossible  to  fit  the  epoi^  of  its  first  author. 
The  notion  was  long  extant  in  Greece  before  the  time  of 
Pythagoras.  Herodotus  assures  us  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
taught  it ;  but  he  does  not  inform  ua  of  the  time  it  begwi  to 
spread.  It  probably  followed  the  opinion  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  As  soon  as  the  first  philosophers  had  established 
this  dogma,  they  thought  they  could  not  maintain  this  im- 
mortality without  a  transmigration  of  souls.  The  opinion  oF 
the  metempsychosis  spread  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
earth;  and  it  continues,  even  to  the  present  time,  in  all  its 
force  amongst  those  nations  who  have  not  yet  embraced 
Christianity.  The  people  of  Arracan,  Peru,  Siam,  Camboya, 
Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Japan,  Java,  and  Ceylon  still  entM- 
tain  that  fancy,  which  also  forms  the  chief  article  of  the 
Chinese  religion.  The  Druids  believed  in  transmigration. 
The  bardic  triads  of  the  Welsh  are  full  of  this  belief;  and  a 
Welsh  antiquary  inusts,  that  by  an  emigration  which  for- 
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merly  took  place,  it  was  conyejed  to  the  Bramina  of  India 
from  Wales  1  _  The  Wtlsh  barUs  tell  hb  that  the  bouIh  of  men 
trail  Bin  igrate  into  the  bodies  of  those  animals  whoae  habit* 
and  characters  they  most  reaemhle,  till  after  a.  circuit  of 
Buch  pflDitential  miseries,  they  are  purified  for  the  eelestirt 
presence ;  for  man  may  be  converted  into  a  pig  or  a  wolf,  till 
at  length  he  assumes  the  inoffensiveness  of  the  dove. 

My  learned  friend  Sharon  Turner  has  explained,  in  hia 
"Vindication  of  the  ancient  British  Poems,"  p.  231,  the 
Welsh  system  of  the  metempBychosis.  Their  baids  mention 
three  cii-eles  of  existence.  The  circle  of  the  all-enclosing 
circle  holds  nothing  alive  or  dead,  but  God,  The  second 
circle,  that  of  felicity,  is  that  which  men  are  to  pervade  after 
they  have  passed  through  their  terrestrial  changes.  Tha 
circle  of  evil  is  that  in  which  human  natm^  passes  through 
those  varying  st^es  of  existence  which  it  must  undei^o 
before  it  is  qualified  to  inhabit  the  circle  of  felicity. 

The  progression  of  man  through  the  circle  of  evil  is  marked 
by  three  infelicities :  Necessity,  oblivion,  and  deaths.  Th« 
deaths  which  follow  our  changes  are  so  many  escapes  from 
their  power.  Man  ia  a  free  agent,  and  has  the  liberty  of 
choosing;  his  sufieringa  and  changes  cannot  be  foreseen, 
By  his  misconduct  he  may  happen  to  fall  retrogi'ade  into 
the  lowest  state  from  which  he  had  emei^d.  If  his  conduct 
in  any  one  state,  instead  of  improving  his  being,  had  made  it 
worse,  he  fell  back  into  a  worse  condition,  to  commence  agaiQ 
his  purifying  revolutions.  Humanity  was  the  limit  of  tha 
degnided  transmigrations.  All  the  changes  above  humanity 
produced  felicity.  Humanity  is  the  scene  of  the  contest; 
and  after  man  has  traversed  every  state  of  animated  existence, 
and  can  remember  all  that  he  has  passed  through,  that  con- 
enmmation  follows  which  he  attains  in  the  circle  of  felicity. 
It  is  on  this  system  of  transmigration  that  Taliessin,  the 
Welsh  bard,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  gives  a  recital 
of  his  pretended  transmigrations.  He  tells  how  be  had  been 
a  serpent,  a  wild  ass,  a  buck,  or  a  crane,  &c. ;  and  this  kind 
of  reminiscence  of  his  former  state,  this  recovery  of  memory, 
was  a  proof  of  the  mortal's  advances  to  the  happier  circle. 
Por  to  forget  what  we  have  been  was  one  of  the  curses  of 
the  circle  of  evil.  Taliessin,  therefore,  adds  Mr.  Turner,  as 
profusely  boasts  of  his  recovered  reminiscence  as  any  modem 
sectary  can  do  of  his  state  of  grace  and  election. 

Ip  all  these  wild  reveries  there  aeema  to  bo  a  moral  fable 
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in  the  notion,  that  the  clearer  a  man  recoUeets  what  a  irute 
he  has  beeu,  it  ia  a  certain  prool'  tLat  he  is  in  an  improved 
state  1 

According  to  the  authentic  Clavigero,  in  liia  history  of 
Mexico,  we  find  the  Pythagorean  transmigration  carried  on 
in  the  West,  and  not  less  fancifully  than  in  the  eountriea  of 
the  East.  The  people  of  Tlaaeala  believe  that  the  souls  of 
persous  of  rank  went  after  their  death  to  inhahit  the  bodies 
of  beautiful  and  gweet  diigittg  bird»,  and  those  of  the  nobler 
qvadrupedi  ;  while  the  souls  of  inferior  persons  were  supposed 
to  pass  into  toeaieU,  beetles,  and  such  other  meaner  antmalg. 

There  is  something  not  a  little  ludicrous  in  the  description 
Plutarch  gives  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  "  the  delay 
of  heavenly  justice."  Thespesius  saw  at  length  the  souls  of 
those  who  were  condemned  to  return  to  life,  and  whom  they 
violently  forced  to  take  the  forma  of  all  kinds  of  anlmalfl. 
The  labourers  charged  with  this  transformation  forged  with 
their  instruments  certain  parts;  others,  a  new  form;  and 
made  some  totally  disappear ;  that  these  souls  might  be 
rendered  proper  for  another  kind  of  life  and  other  habits. 
Among  these  he  perceived  the  soul  of  Kero,  which  had 
already  suffered  long  torments,  and  which  stuck  to  the  body 
by  nails  red  from  the  fire.  The  workmen  seized  on  him  to 
make  a  viper  of,  under  which  form  he  was  now  to  live,  after 
having  devoured  the  breast  that  had  carried  him. — But  iu 
this  Plutarch  only  copies  the  fine  reveries  of  Plato. 


SPANISH  ETIQUETTE. 

The  etiquette,  or  rules  to  he  ohserved  in  royal  palaces,  is 
jieccsaary  for  keeping  order  at  court.  In  Spain  it  was  carried 
to  such  lengths  as  to  make  martyrs  of  their  kings.  Here  is 
an  instance,  at  which,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  consequences  it 
produced,  one  cannot  refrain  from  smiling. 

Philip  the  Third  was  gravely  seated  by  the  fire-side  :  the 
fii'e-maker  of  the  court  had  kindled  so  great  a  quantity  of 
wood,  that  the  monarch  was  nearly  suffocated  with  heat,  and 
his  grandeur  would  not  suffer  him  to  rise  from  the  chair;  the 
domestics  could  -aot  presume  to  enter  the  apartment,  heeause 
it  was  against  the  etiquetle.  At  length  the  Marquis  ds 
Potat  appeared,  and  the  king  ordered  him  to  damp  the  fire; 
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h  Jte  excused  himself;  alleging  that  he  was  forbidden  by  tha 
efigitelte  to  perform  such  a  function,  for  which  the  Duke 
d'tJsaada  ought  to  be  called  upon,  as  it  was  his  businesa.  Tiie 
dake  was  gone  out :  the  ^re  burnt  fiercer ;  and  the  kiny 
endured  it,  rather  than  derogate  from  hia  digmty.  But  his 
blood  was  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  erysipelas  of  the 
head  appeared  tlie  next  day,  whioh,  succeeded  by  a  violent 
fever,  carried  him  off  in  1C21,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  reign. 

The  palace  was   once  on   fire ;    a  soldier,  who  knew  the 
king's  slater  waa  in  her  apartment,  and  must  inevitably  have 
been  consumed  in  a  few  moments  by  the  flames,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  rushed  in,  and  brought  her  bighnesa  safe  out  in  bis 
arms:  hut  the  Spanish  fli(y»ei/e  was  here  wofuUy  broken  intol  m 
The  loyal  soldier  nas  brought  to  trial;  and  as  it  was  imposn*  | 
ble  to  deny  that  he  had  entered  her  apartment,  the  judgW'  I 
condemned  him  to  die !     The  Spanish  Princess  however  caiW'  I 
descended,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance,  to  ^ardW,'! 
the  soldier,  and  very  benevolently  saved  his  life.  * 

When  Isabella,  mother  of  Philip  II.,  was  ready  to  be 
delivered  of  him,  she  commanded  that  all  the  lights  should 
be  extinguished :  that  if  the  violence  of  her  pain  should 
occasion  her  face  to  change  colour,  no  one  might  perceive  it. 
And  when  the  midwife  said,  "  Madam,  cry  out,  tliat  will  give 
you  ease,"  she  answered  in  good  Spamsh,  ''  How  dare  yoft 
give  me  such  advice  ?     I  would  rather  die  than  cry  out." 


Philip  the  Third  was  a  weak  bigot,  who  suffered  himself  fe 
be  governed  by  his  ministei's.  A  patriot  wished  to  open  h' 
eyes,  but  he  could  not  pierce  through  the  crowds  of  ' 
flatterers;  besides  that  the  voice  of  patriotism  heard  i 
corrupted  court  would  have  become  a  crime  never  pardoned,j| 
He  found,  however,  an  ingenious  manner  of  conveying  to  hini 
his  censure.  He  caused  to  be  laid  on  his  table,  one  day,  a 
letter  sealed,  which  bore  tliis  address — '■  To  the  King  of 
Spain,  Philip  the  Third,  at  present  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Lerma." 

In  a  similar  manner,  Don  Carlos,  son  to  Philip  the  Second, 
made  a  book  with  empty  p^es,  to  contain  the  voyages  oi  his 
father,  which  bore  this  title — "The  great  and  admirable 
Voyages  of  the  King  Mr.  Philip."     All  these  voyi^s  con- 
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Bistcd  in  going  to  the  Epcurinl  from  Madrid,  and  returning  to 
Madrid  from  the  Esouriiil.  Jtists  of  this  kind  at  length  cost 
tiini  liis  life. 


THE  aoTHS  AND  H0NS. 

Thb  terrific  honours  wliieh  these  ferocious  nations  paid  to 
their  deceused  mooareha  are  recorded  in  history,  hy  the 
interment  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Goths. 

Attiia  died  in  453,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
champsugn  in  a  coflin  which  was  inclosed  in  one  of  gold, 
another  of  aiiver,  and  a  third  of  iron.  With  the  body  were 
interred  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  harnesses  embroidered 
with  gold  and  studded  with  jewels,  rich  silks,  and  whatever 
they  had  taken  most  precious  in  the  palaces  of  the  kings  they 
had  pillaged;  andthat  the  plai.'e  of  his  interment  might  for  ever 
remain  concealed,  the  Huns  deprived  of  life  all  who  assisted 
at  his  burial! 

The  Goths  had  done  nearly  the  same  for  Alaric  in  410j  at 
Cosen^a,  a  town  in  Calabria.  They  turned  aside  the  river 
Vaaento;  and  having  formed  a  grave  in  the  midst  of  its  bed 
where  its  course  was  most  rapid,  tbey  interred  this  king  with 
prodigious  accumulations  of  riches.  After  having  caused  the 
river  to  reassume  its  usual  course,  they  murdered,  without 
exception,  all  those  who  had  been  concerned  iu  digging  thia 
singular  gra;ve. 

TICAHa  OP  BRAT, 

The  vicar  of  Bray,  in  Berkshire,  was  a  papist  under 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  a  Protestant  under  Edwuxl 
the  Sixth  ;  he  was  a  papist  again  under  Mary,  and  onoe  more 
became  a  Protestant  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.*  When  this 
scandal  to  the  gown  was  reproached  for  his  versatility  of 
ruHgious  creeds,  and  taxed  for  being  a  turncoat  and  an  in<H 
stant  ehangeliug,  as  Fuller  expresses  it,  he  replied,  "Not 
neither ;  for  if  1  changed  my  religion,  I  am  sure  I  kept  true 
to  my  principle ;  which  is,  to  live  and  die  the  vicar  of  Bray  V 

*  His  name  vnu  Siman  S;inoDdB.  Tfae  popalur  lullsd  abaurdlr  exMggf 
ratee  bia  dmiilB,  and  gives  tfaEin  untrae  Bmplitnde.  It  is  cat  oldv  than 
the  lost  ceutor;,  and  is  printed  in  BiUon'i  t'ndUA  Scngi. 


Douglas. 


Id! 


j   This  vivacious  and  reverend  hero    haa  given  birt 
proverb  peculiar  to  this  county,  "  The  vicar  of  Bray 
vicar  of  Bray  still."      But  how  haa  it  happened  that  thnl 
vicar  shou!J  be  bo  notorious,  and  one  in  much  higher  laxik,  -j 
acting  the  same  part,  should  have  escaped  notice  ?       Dr. 
Kitchen,  bishop  of  LlandafF,  from  an  idle  abbot  under  Henry 
VJII.  was  made  a  busy  bishop ;  Protestant  under  Edward,  he 
returned  to  his  old  master  under  Mary ;  and  at  last  took  the 
oath  of  supremacy  under  Elizabeth,  and  finished  as  a  parlia- 
ment Protestant.     A  pun  spread  the  odium  of  his  name ;  for 
they  8aid  that  he  had  always  loved  the  Sitehen  better  thu  J 
the  Churek  I 


DOUSLAS. 


It  may  be  recorded  as  a  spi^cies  of  Puritanic  barbarism,  thafc  ' 
no  later  than  the  year  1757,  a  man  of  genius  was  persecuted 
because  he  had  written  a  tragedy  which  tended  by  no  means 
to  hurt  the  morals ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  awakening  the 
piety  of  domestic  affections  with  the  nobler  i)a?s!ons,  would 
rather  elevate  and  purify  the  mind. 

When  Home,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  had 
it  performed  at  Edinburgh,  some  of  the  divines,  bis  acquaint- 
ance, attending  the  representation,  the  clei^y,  with  the 
monastic  spirit  of  the  darkest  ages,  pubbshed  a  paper,  which 
I  abridge  for  the  contemplation  of  the  reader,  who  may 
wonder  to  see  such  a  composition  written  in  the  eighteenth 
century." 

"  On  Wednesday,  February  the  2nd,  1737,  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow  came  to  the  following  resolution.  They  having 
seen  a  printed  paper,  intituled,  '  An  admonition  and  exhorta- 
tion of  thereverendPresbytery  of  Edinburgh;'  which,  among 
other  eeils  prevailing,  observing  the  following  melancholy  but 
notorious  facts :  that  one  who  is  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  did  himself  wr'tte  and  corajiose  a  stay e-play,  intituled, 
'The  tragedy  of  Douglas,'  and  got  it  to  be  acted  at  the 
theatre  of  Edinburgh ;  and  that  be  with  several  other  ministers 
of  the  church  were  present ;  and  some  of  them  oflener  than 
ojice,  at  the  acting  of  the  said  play  before  a  nume 
audience.  The  presbytery  being  deeply  a fecled  vfith  this  new  ,] 
and  strange  appearance,  do  publish  these  sentiments," 
Sentimeate  with  which  I  will  not  disgust  the  reader ;  but  J 
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which  they  tppesr  not  vet  to  have  porified  and 
they  have  *hown  id  the  ca*e  of  Logan  and  other 
who  have  commilted  the  crying  nn  of  compofiing 


I 
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M-  MoBnr.  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy, 
formed  a  little  Listorr  of  Poverty,  which  1  abridge. 

The  writers  on  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  have  not 
noticed  the  deity  of  Poverty,  though  admitted  as  snch  in  the 
pagan  heaven,  while  she  has  had  temples  and  altare  on  eaitfa. 
The  all^orical  Plato  ha^  pleasingly  narrated,  that  at  the 
feast  which  Jupiter  gave  on  the  birth  of  Tenus,  Poverty 
modestly  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  gather  the  fjag- 
ments  of  the  celestial  banquet ;  when  she  ohserred  the  god 
of  richer,  inehriated  with  nectar,  roll  out  of  the  heav^y 
residence,  and  passing  into  the  Olympian  Gardens,  throw 
himself  on  a  vernal  bank.  She  seized  this  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  god.  The  frolicsome  d^^ 
honoured  her  with  his  caresses ;  and  from  this  amour  epmiiK 
the  god  of  Love,  who  resembles  his  father  in  jollity  and 
mirth,  and  hie  mother  in  his  nudity.  The  allegory  is  inge- 
nious. The  union  of  poverty  with  riches  must  inevitablj 
produce  the  most  deliglitful  of  pleasures. 

The  golden  age,  however,  had  but  the  duration  of  ft 
flower;  when  it  finished.  Poverty  hegan  to  appear.  The 
ancestors  of  the  human  race,  if  tbey  did  not  meet  her  face  to 
face,  knew  her  in  a  partial  d^ree ;  the  vagrant  Cain  encoun* 
tered  lier.  She  was  firmly  established  in  the  patriarchal  age. 
We  hear  of  merchants  who  publicly  practised  the  commerce 
of  vending  slaves,  which  indicates  the  utmost  degree  of 
poverty.  She  is  distinctly  marked  by  Job ;  this  lidy  man 
protests,  that  he  bad  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with  re- 
specting the  poor,  for  he  hud  assisted  them,  in  their  neces- 
utiea. 

In  the  scriptures,  legislators  pwd  great  attention  to  ihdr 
relief.  Moses,  by  his  wise  precautions,  endeavoured  to  soften 
the  rigours  of  this  unhappy  state.  The  division  of  landa,  by 
tribes  and  families  ;  the  septennial  jubilees  ;  the  regulation  to 
bestow  at  the  harvest-time  a  certain  portion  of  all  the  fruits 
<il  the  earth  for  those  families  who  were  in  want ;  and  the 
obligation  of  his  moral  law  to  lave  one's  neighbour  as  -oneV 
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BblF;  were  bo  many  mounds  erected  i^ainst  the  immdatianB 
of  poverty.  The  Jews  under  their  Tlieocracy  had  few  or  no 
mendiMnts.  Their  kings  were  unjust;  and  rapaciously 
seizing'  on  inheritcuices  which  were  not  their  right,  increased 
the  numbers  of  the  poor.  From  the  reip;ii  of  David  there 
were  oppressive  governors,  who  devoured  the  people  as  their 
bread.  It  was  still  worse  under  the  foreign  powers  of 
Babylon,  of  Persia,  and  the  Roman  emperors.  Such  were 
the  estorttons  of  their  publicans,  and  the  avarice  of  their 
gavemors,  that  the  number  of  mendicauta  dreadfully  ang^  j 
mented  \  and  it  was  probably  for  that  reason  that  the  opih  ] 
lent  families  consecrated  a  tenth  part  of  their  property  for 
their  succour,  aa  appears  in  the  time  of  the  evangelists.  In 
the  preceding  ages  no  more  was  given,  as  their  casuists  assure 
nis,  than  the  fortieth  or  thirtieth  part ;  a  custom  which  this 
singular  nation  still  practise.  If  there  are  no  poor  of  their 
nation  where  they  reside,  they  send  it  to  the  most  distant 
parts.  The  Jewish  merchants  malte  this  charity  a  regular 
charge  in  their  transactions  with  each  other ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  render  an  account  to  the  poor  of  their 
nation. 

By  the  example  of  Moses,  the  ancient  legislators  were 
taught  to  pay  a  similar  attention  to  the  poor.  Like  him, 
they  published  laws  respecting  the  division  of  lands ;  and 
many  ordinances  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom 
fires,  inundations,  wars,  or  bad  harvests  had  reduced  to  want. 
Convinced  that  idleness  more  inevitably  introduced  poverty 
than  any  other  cause,  it  was  rigorously  punished ;  ths 
Egyptians  made  it  criminal,  and  no  vagabonds  or  mendicants  ■ 
were  sufibred  under  any  pretence  whatever.  Those  who  1 
were  convicted  of  slothfulnese,  and  still  refused  to  labour  for 
the  public  wheo  labour  was  offered  to  them,  were  punished 
with  death.  The  famous  Pyramids  are  the  works  of  men 
who  otherwise  had  remained  vagabonds  and  mendicants. 

The  same  spirit  inspired  Greece.  Lycurgus  would  not 
have  in  liis  republic  either  poor  or  rich ,-  they  lived  and 
laboured  in  common.  As  in  the  present  times,  every  family 
has  its  stores  and  cellars,  so  they  had  public  ones,  and  distri- 
buted  the  provisions  according  to  the  ages  and  constitutions 
of  the  people.  If  the  same  regulation  was  cot  precisely  ob- 
served by  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians,  and  the  other 
people  of  Greece,  the  same  maxim  existed  in  lull  force  against 
idleness. 
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According  to  the  laws  of  Draco,  Solon.  &c.,  a  conviction  of 
wilful  poverty  waa  punished  with  thi;  loss  of  lil'e.  Plato, 
more  gentle  in  his  niuiners,  would  have  them  only  banished. 
He  calls  them  enemies  of  the  state;  and  pronounces  as  a 
maiiin,  that  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  mendicants, 
fatal  revolutions  will  happen  ;  for  aa  these  people  liave  no- 
thing to  lose,  they  plan  opportunities  to  disturb  tbe  public 

The  ancient  Bomans,  whose  universal  object  was  the 
public  prosperity,  were  not  indebted  to  Greece  on  this  head. 
One  of  the  principal  occupations  of  their  censors  was  to  keep 
a  watch  oii  the  vagahonds.  Those  who  were  condemned  as 
incorrigible  sluggards  were  sent  to  the  mines,  or  made  to 
labour  on  the  public  edifices.  The  Rooians  of  those  times, 
unlike  the  present  race,  did  not  consider  the  far  nienle  as  an 
occupation  ;  they  were  convinced  that  their  liberalities  wero 
ill-placed  in  bestowing  them  on  such  men.  The  little  re- 
publics of  the  heeg  and  the  anlr  were  often  held  out  «B  an 
example;  and  the  last  particularly,  where  Virgil  says,  that 
they  have  elected  overseers  who  correct  the  sluggards: 
-  Pnrs  Bgmiua  cogont, 


Castigimtqne 

And  if  we  may  trust  the  narratives  of  oui"  travellers,  the 
beaverg  pursue  this  regulation  more  rigorously  and  exactly 
than  even  these  industrious  societies.  But  their  rigour,  al- 
though but  animals,  is  not  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Germans ;  who,  Tacitus  informs  us,  plunged  the 
diers  and  vagabonds  in  the  thickest  mire  of  their  niarsheB, 
md  left  them  to  perish  by  a  kind  of  death  which  resembled 
their  inactive  dispositions. 

Yet,  aftw  all,  it  was  not  inhumanity  that  prompted  the 
ancients  thus  severely  to  chastise  idleness  ;  they  were  induoed 
to  it  by  a  strict  equity,  and  it  would  be  doing  them  injustice 
to  suppose,  that  it  was  thus  they  treated  those  unfortunate 
poor,  whose  io^ligence  was  occasioned  by  in&miities,  by  age, 
or  unforeseen  calamities.  Every  family  conxtantly  assisted 
its  branches  to  save  them  from  being  reduced  to  beggary ; 
which  to  them  appeared  worse  than  death.  The  magistrates 
protected  those  who  were  destitute  of  friends,  or  incapable  of 
labour.  When  Ulysses  was  disguised  as  a  mendicant,  and 
presented  himtielf  to  Eurymachus,  this  prince  observing  him 
to  be  robust  and  healthy,  offered  to  give  him  employment,  oc 
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otherwise  to  leave  him  to  his  ill  fortune.  When  the  Roman 
Eniptrors,  even  in  the  reigna  of  Nero  and  Tiberius,  hestoweil 
their  largesses,  the  distributora  were  ordered  to  eiempt  those 
from  reueiying  a  share  whose  bad  conduct  kept  them  in 
misery ;  for  that  it  was  better  the  lazy  should  die  with 
hunger  than  be  led  in  idlencRS. 

Whether  the  police  of  the  ancienta  was  more  exact,  or 
whether  they  were  more  attentive  to  practise  the  duties  of 
humanity,  or  that  slavery  served  as  an  efficacious  corrective 
of  idleness ;  it  clearly  appears  how  small  was  the  misery,  and 
how  few  the  numbers  of  their  poor.  This  they  did,  too, 
without  having  recotirse  to  hospitals. 

At  the  estahhshroent  of  ChriBtianity,  when  the  apostles 
commanded  a  community  of  wealth  among  their  disciples, 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  became  alleviated  in  a  greater 
degree.  If  they  did  not  absolutely  hve  together,  aa  we  have 
seen  religious  orders,  yet  the  wealthy  continually  supplied 
their  distressed  brethren  :  hut  matters  greatly  changed  under 
Conatantine.  This  prince  published  edicts  in  favour  of  those 
Christians  who  had  been  condemned  in  the  preceding  reigns 
to  slavery,  to  the  mines,  to  the  galleys,  or  prisons.  The 
church  felt  an  inundation  of  prodigious  crowds  of  these 
miserable  men,  who  brought  with  them  urgent  wants  and 
corporeal  infirmities.  The  Christian  famihes  were  then  not 
ismerous;  they  could  >not  satisfy  these  claimants.  The  ma- 
*  trates  protected  them  :  they  built  spacious  hospitals,  under 
ferent  titles,  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  invalids,  the 
widows,  and  orphans.  The  emperors,  and  the  most  eminent 
personages,  were  seen  in  these  hospitals,  examining  the  pa- 
tients ;  they  assisted  the  helpless  ;  they  dressed  the  wounded. 
This  did  so  much  honour  to  the  new  religion,  that  Julian  the 
Apostate  introduced  this  custom  among  the  pagans.  But  the 
""  et  things  are  continually  perverted. 

These  retreats  were  found  insufficient.  Many  slaves, 
lud  of  the  liberty  they  had  just  recovered,  looked  on  them 
prisons;  and,  under  various  pretexts,  wandered  about  the 
itry.  They  displayed  with  art  the  scars  of  their  former 
ids,  and  exposed  the  imprinted  marks  of  their  chains, 
ley  found  thus  a  lucrative  profession  in  begguig,  which  had 
m  interdicted  by  the  laws.  The  profession  did  not  finish 
sh  them :  men  of  an  untoward,  turbulent,  and  licentious 
iposition,  gladly  embraced  it.  It  spread  so  wide  that  the 
iceeding  emperors  were  obliged  to  institute  new  laws  ;  and 
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individuals  were  alloved  to  seize  on  these  mendicants  for 
their  slaves  nnd  perjietual  vassals :  a  powerful  preservative 
against  this  diaorder.  It  is  observed  in  almost  every  part  of 
tlie  world  but  ours ;  and  prevents  that  populace  oi'  beggaiy 
which  dis^^races  Europe.  China  presents  us  with  a  BobU 
example.  No  beggars  are  seen  loitering  in  that  country.  All 
the  world  are  occupied,  even  to  the  blind  and  the  lame;  and 
only  those  who  ai'e  incapable  of  labour  live  at  the  public  ex< 
pense.  What  is  done  there  may  also  be  performed  here. 
Instead  of  that  hideous,  importunate,  idle,  licentious  poverty, 
as  pernicious  to  the  police  as  tu  morality,  we  should  see  the 
poverty  of  the  earlier  ages,  humble,  modest,  frugal,  robust, 
industriouB,  and  laborious.  Then,  indeed,  the  fable  of  Plato 
might  be  realised :  Poverty  might  be  embraced  by  the  god 
of  Biches ;  and  if  she  did  not  produce  the  voluptuous 
offspring  of  Love,  she  would  become  the  fertile  mother  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  ingenious  parent  of  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures, 


SOLOMON  AND  SHEBA. 

A  BABBiN  once  told  me  an  ingenious  invention,  which  in  the 
Talmud  is  attributed  to  Solomon. 

The  power  of  the  monarch  had  spread  his  wisdom  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  known  world.  Queen  Sheba,  attracted 
by  the  splendour  of  his  reputation,  visited  this  poetical  king 
at  his  own  court ;  there,  one  day  to  exercise  the  sagacity  of 
the  monarch,  Sheba  presented  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne :  in  each  hand  she  held  a  wreath ;  the  one  was  com- 
posed of  natural,  and  the  other  of  artificial,  flowers.  Art,  in 
the  labour  of  the  mimetic  wreath,  had  exquisitely  emulated 
the  lively  hues  of  nature  ;  so  that,  at  the  distance  it  was  held 
by  the  queen  for  the  inspection  of  the  king,  it  was  deemed 
impossible  for  him  to  decide,  as  her  question  imported,  which 
wreath  was  the  production  of  nature,  and  which  the  work  of 
art.  The  sagacious  Solomon  seemed  perplexed ;  yet  to  be 
vanquished,  though  in  a  trifle,  by  a  trifling  woman,  irritated 
hia  pride.  The  son  of  David,  he  who  had  written  tretitiaee 
on  the  vegetable  productions  "from  the  cedar  to  thehyBsop," 
to  acknowledge  himself  outwitted  by  a  woman,  with  shreds 
of  paper  and  glazed  paintings !  The  honour  of  the  monarch's 
reputation  for  divine  sagacity  seemed  diminished,  and  t" 
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whole  Jewish  court  looked  solemn  and  melancholy.  At 
length  an  expedient  presented  itself  to  the  king ;  and  one  it 
must  be  confessed  worthy  of  the  naturalist.  Observing  a 
cluster  of  bees  hovering  about  a  window,  he  commanded  that 
it  should  be  opened :  it  was  opened ;  the  bees  rushed  into  the 
court,  and  alighted  immediately  on  one  of  the  wreaths,  while 
not  a  single  one  fixed  on  the  other.  The  baffled  Shcba  had 
one  more  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

This  would  make  a  pretty  poetical  tale.  It  would  yield  an 
elegant  description,  and  a  pleasing  moral ;  that  the  bee  only 
rests  on  the  natural  beauties,  and  never  Jflxes  on  the  painted 
flowers,  however  inimitably  the  colours  may  be  laid  on. 
Applied  to  the  ladies,  this  would  give  it  pungency.  In  the 
"  Practical  Education  "  of  the  E^eworths,  the  reader  will 
find  a  very  ingenious  conversation  founded  on  this  story. 


HELL. 

Oldham,  in  his  "  Satires  upon  the  Jesuits,"  a  work  which 
would  admit  of  a  curious  commentary,  alludes  to  their  "  lying 
legends,"  and  the  innumerable  impositions  they  practised  on 
the  credulous.  I  quote  a  few  lines  in  which  he  has  collected 
some  of  those  legendary  miracles,  which  I  have  noticed  in  the 
article  Legends,  and  the  amours  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are 
detailed  in  that  on  Religious  Noutellettes. 

Tell,  how  blessed  Virgin  to  come  down  was  seen^ 
Like  play-house  punk  descending  in  machine, 
How  she  writ  billet-doux  an  1  love-discortrae, 
Made  assignations^  visits^  and  amours; 
How  hosts  distrest,  her  smock  for  bawner  wore, 
Which  vanquished  foes  1 

ho'vfish  in  conventicles  met, 

And  mackerel  were  with  baii  of  doctrine  caught ; 

How  cattle  have  judicious  hearers  been  ! — 

How  consecrated  hives  with  bells  were  hung. 

And  bees  kept  mass,  and  holy  anthems  sung  I 

'How  pigs  to  th'  rosary  kneel' d,  and  sheep  were  taught 

To  bleat  Te  Deum,  and  Magnificat ; 

'Rowfly-flapf  of  church-censure  houses  rid 

Of  insects,  which  at  curse  qffryar  died. 

How  ferrying  cowls  religious  pilgrims  bore 

0*er  waves,  without  the  help  of  sail  or  oar ; 

How  zealous  cra^  the  sacred  image  bore, 

And  swam  a  catholic  to  the  distant  shore. 

With  shams  like  these  the  giddy  rout  mislead, 

Their  folly  and  their  superstition  feed. 
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All  these  we  allusioaa  to  the  extravagant  fictions  in  the 

"Golden  Legeud."       Among    other    groas    impositiona   to 

deceive  the  mob,  Oldham  likewise  attacks  them  for  certain 

publications  on  topics  tint  less  singular.      The  tales  he  ha« 

recounted,  Oldham  says,  are  only  baits  for  children,  like  toys 

at  a  fair ;  but  they  have  their  profounder  and  higher  matters 

for  the  learned  and  inquisitive.     He  goes  on  : — 

One  Dndsrtakcs  by  acaloi  of  miles  to  tell 

The  buuDiis.  dimensions,  and  extent  af  hell  ; 

How  many  German  leagues  tli&t  realm  oontaim 

How  miLDj  chaldraoB  Hell  ench  jeot  enpends 

Another  frights  the  rant  with  naeful  Btoriea 


Where  bloated  »>u1b  in  smoky  dnr 

nahnng, 

Like  a.  Westphalin  gammon  or  nei 

To  be  redeem'd  with  masaea  and  a 

The  readers  of  Oldhani,  for  Oldham  must  ever  have  : 
among  the  curious  in  our  poetry,  have  been  greatly  dia- 
'  appointed  in  the  pompous  edition  of  a  Captain  Thompson, 
which  illustrates  none  of  his  allusions.  In  the  above  lines 
Oldham  alludes  to  some  singular  works. 

Treatises  and  topographical  descriptions  of  hell,  pueoa- 
TOBT,  and  even  heavem,  were  once  the  favourite  researches 
among  certain  zealous  defenders  of  the  Komish  Church,  who 
exhausted  their  iuk-boms  in  building  up  a  Hell  to  their  own 
taste,  or  for  their  particular  purpose.*  We  have  a  treatise  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmin,  a  Jesuit,  on  Furgatory  ;  he  seems  to  have 
the  science  of  a  surveyor  among  all  the  secret  tracks  and  the 
formidable  divisions  of  "  the  bottomless  pit." 

Bellarmin  informs  ua  that  there  are  beneath  tbe  earth  four 
different  places,  or  a  profound  place  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  deepest  of  these  places  is  Hell ;  it  contains  all  the  souls  of 
the  damned,  where  will  be  also  their  bodies  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  likewise  all  the  demons.  The  place  nearest  Sell 
is  Purgatory,  where  souls  are  purged,  or  rather  where  they 
appease  the  anger  of  God  by  their  sufferings.  He  says  that 
the  same  fires  and  the  same  torments  are  alike  in  both  these 

•  One  of  the  moet  horribln  of  theae  hoot>  was  the  work  of  the  Jesuit 
Pinamoati ;  it  cietsila  irith  frightful  minnteness  the  nature  of  hell- 
tumients,  accDrnpaoied  Ly  the  moat  rEvolting  picturee  of  the  coademned 
nnder  varioaa  leSned  tormenta.  It  was  tranalated  in  an  abbteriated  form, 
and  Bold  for  a  few  pence  as  a  popolar  religions  book  in  Ireland,  and  may 
be  BO  atill.  It  ia  divided  into  a  aeriea  of  meditatiouB  for  each  day  ia  tin 
week,  on  hell  and  ita  tocmeota. 
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places,  the  only  difference  between  Sell  and  Furqaiory  &__ 
sisting  in  their  duration.  Next  to  Purgatory  is  the  Uwho  of 
those  infants  who  die  without  having  received  the  eacrament ; 
ftud  the  fourth  place  is  the  limbo  oi'  the  Fatkert ;  that  is  to 
Bay,  of  those  juat  men  who  died  before  the  death  of  Christ. 
But  since  the  days  of  the  Kedeemer,  this  last  division  is 
empty,  likt!  an  apartment  to  he  let.  A  later  eathohc  theolo- 
gist,  the  famous  TiUemont,  condemns  all  the  illusfriou*  pagan* 
to  the  eternal  torment  g  of  Hell?  because  thej  lived  before  the 
time  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  could  not  he  benefited  by  the 
redemption  !  Speaking  of  young  Tiberius,  who  was  compelled 
to  fall  on  his  own  sword,  TUlemont  adds,  "  Thus  by  his  own 
hand  he  ended  his  miserable  Ufe,  to  hegin  another,  the  tniaery 
of  leiieh  will  never  end!"  Yet  history  records  nothing  bad 
of  this  prince.  Jortin  olserves  that  he  added  this  refleetion 
in  his  later  edition,  bo  that  the  good  man  as  he  grew  older 
grew  more  uncharitable  in  his  religious  notions.  It  is  in  this 
manner  too  that  the  Benedictine  editor  of  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  of  the  illustrious  pagans.  This  father,  after  highly 
applauding  Socrates,  and  a  few  more  who  resembled  him, 
inclines  to  think  that  they  are  not  fiied  in  Hell.  But  tho 
Benedictine  editor  takea  great  pains  to  clear  the  good  father 
from  the  shameful  imputation  of  euppoEing  that  a  virtuous 
pagan  mi^hi  be  saved  as  well  as  a  Benedictine  monk  !  For  a 
I  specimen  of  this  odium  theologicum,  see  the  "  Cen- 
of  the  Sorbonne  on  Marmontel's  Belisariu?. 
The  adverse  party,  who  were  either  philosophers  or  re- 
fcnners,  received  all  such  information  with  great  suspicion. 
Anthony  Cornelius,  a  lawyer  in  the  siiteenth  century,  wrote 
a  small  tract,  which  was  so  effectually  suppressed,  as  a  mon- 
ster of  atheism,  that  a  copy  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  the 
,jituids  of  the  curious.  This  author  ridiculed  the  absurd  and 
id  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  and  was  instantly  decried 
an  atheist,  and  the  printer  prosecuted  to  his  niin !  Cielius 
iundns  Curio,  a  noble  Italian,  published  a  treatise  Do 
tplitudine  beati  Segni  Dei,  to  prove  that  Seaven  has  more 
ibitauts  than  Melt, — or,  in  his  own  phrase,  that  the  elect 
tierous  than  the  reprobate.  However  we  may 
sline  to  smile  at  these  works,  their  design  was  benevolent, 
the  first  streaks  of  the  morning  light  of  the  Re- 
lation. Even  such  works  assisted  mankind  to  examine 
ire  closely,  and  hold  in  greater  contempt,  the  extravagant 
'  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  domineeiing  papistical  church. 
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THE  ABSENT  MAK. 

The  ctiaracter  of  BruySro's  "  Absent  Man  "  has  been  trans- 
lated in  the  Spectator,  and  eihibited  on  the  theatre.  It  is 
EuppD^ed  to  be  a  fictitious  character,  or  one  highly  coloured. 
It  was  well  known,  however,  to  his  contemporaritB,  to  be  the 
Count  de  Brancae.  The  present  anecdotes  concerning  the 
Bome  person  were  unknown  to,  or  forgotten  by,  Bruy6re ;  and 
are  to  the  full  aja  extraordinary  as  those  which  characterise 
Menaleag,  or  the  Absent  Man. 

The  count  was  reading  by  the  fireside,  but  Hearen  knows 
with  what  degree  of  attention,  when  the  nurse  brought  him 
his  infant  child.  He  throws  down  the  book ;  be  takes  the 
child  in  his  arms.  He  was  playing  with  her,  when  an  im- 
portant visitor  was  announced.  Having  forgot  he  had  quitted 
his  book,  and  that  it  was  bis  child  he  held  in  his  hands,  be 
hastily  flung  the  squalling  innocent  on  the  table. 

The  count  was  walking  in  the  street,  and  the  Duke  de  la 
Eochefoucault  crossed  the  way  to  speak  to  him.—"  God  bless 
thee,  poor  man!"  eiclaimed  the  count.  Eochefoucault 
smiled,  and  was  beginning  to  address  him : — "  Is  it  not 
enough,"  cried  the  count,  interrupting  him,  and  somewhat  in 
a  passion  ;  "  ia  it  not  enough  that  Z  have  said,  at  first,  I  have 
nothing  for  jou  ?  Such  lazy  vagrants  as  jou  hinder  a  gen- 
tleman from  walking  the  streets."  Eochefoucault  burst  into 
a  loufl  laugh,  and  awakening  the  absent  man  from  his 
lethargy,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised,  himself,  that  he  shonld 
have  taken  his  friend  for  an  importunate  mendiuant !  La 
Fontaine  ia  recorded  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  absent 
men ;  and  Furetifire  relates  a  most  singular  instance  of  this 
absence  of  mind.     La  Fontaine  attended  the  burial  of  one  of 

s  friends,  and  some  time  afterwards  he  called  to  visit  him. 
At  Grst  he  was  shocked  at  the  information  of  his  death  ;  but 
recovering  from  his  surprise,  observed — "  True !  true !  I 
recollect  I  went  to  his  funeral." 


■WAX-ffOEK. 

Wb  have  heard  of  many  curious  deceptions  occasioned  by  the 
imitative  powers  of  wax-work.  A  series  of  anatomical  sculp- 
tures in  coloured  wax  was  projected  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
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Tuscany,  under  tlie  direction  of  Fonfcana.  Twenty  apaifcja 
nients  have  been  filled  with  tiiose  curious  imitations.  Thod 
represent  in  every  poesible  detail,  and  in  each  successive  staMl 
of  denudation,  the  organs  ol'  sense  and  reproduction  ;  the  mulifl 
cular,  the  vascular,  the  nervous,  and  the  bony  system.  Thna 
imitate  equally  well  the  form,  and  more  exactly  the  coIou^Im 
ing,  of  nature  than  injected  preparations ;  and  they  ha'rtB 
been  employed  to  perpetuate  many  transient  phenomena  oM 
disease,  of  nbich  no  other  art  could  have  made  so  lively  rI 
record.  •  M 

There  is  a  speciiia  of  wax-worli,  which,  though  it  caofl 
hardly  claim  the  honours  of  the  tine  arts,  is  adapted  to  afibc^l 
much  pleasure— I  mean  figures  of  wax,  which  may  be  mMl 
dclled  with  great  truth  of  character.  jl 

Menage  has  noticed  a  work  of  this  kind.     In  the  yesH 
1G7S,  the  Duke  de  Maine  received  a  gilt  cabinet,  about  thM 
eize  of  a  moderute  table.     On  the  door  was  inscribed,  "  Tin 
Aparlment  of  Wit."     The  inside  exhibited  an  alcove  and  afl 
long  gallery.     In  an  arm-cbair  was  seated  the  figure  of  than 
duke  himself,  composed  of  wax,  the  resemblance  the  moafc^ 
perfect  imaginable.  On  one  side  stood  the  Duke  de  ia  BochS' 
ibucault,  to  whom  he  presented  a  paper  of  verses  for  his 
oaamination.   M,  de  Marsiilac,  and  Bossuet  bishop  of  Meaux, 
were  standing  near  the  arm-chair.     In  the  alcove,  Madame 
de  Thianges  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette  sat  retired,  reading 
a  book.     Boileau,  the  satirist,  stood  at  the  door  of  the  gal- 
lery, hindering  seven  or  eight  bad  poets  from  entering.   Near 
Boileau  stood  Racine,  who  seemed  to  beckon  to  La  Fontaine 
to  come  forwards.     All  these  figures  were  formed  of  wax; 
and  this  philosophical  haby-houae,  interesting  for  the  per- 
sonages it  imitated,  might  induce  a  wish  in  some  phUosophera 
to  play  once  more  with  one. 

There  was  lately  an  old  canon  at  Cologne  who  made  a 
collection  of  small  wax  models  of  characteristic  figures,  such 
as  personifications  of  Misery,  in  a  haggard  old  man  with  a 
scanty  crust  and  a  brown  jug  before  him ;  or  of  Avarice,  in  a 
keen-looking  Jew  miser  counting  his  gold :  which  were  done 
with  such  a  spirit  and  reality  that  a  Flemish  painter,  a 
Hogarth  or  Wilkie,  could  hardly  have  worked  up  the  feeling 

*  Tbe  Gnaat  collection  at  preaent  is  in  Gay's  Hospital,  Sonthwsrk ;  tliey 
ore  tlie  work  of  an  wtiat  esptcially  retained  thore,  who  bj  lung  practice 
has  becDDiB  perfect,  mukitig  a  Ubaur  cf  lore  of  a  puiauit  that  weald  1m 
diignstfol  to  maoy. 
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of  the  figure  more  impressively,  "  All  these  were  done  witt 
truth  and  ezpreesion  which  I  could  not  have  imagined  the 
wax  capable  of  exhihitiflg,"  says  the  lively  writer  of  "  An 
Autumn  in»r  the  Rhiae."  There  is  something  very  infan- 
tine in  this  taste;  but  I  lament  that  it  is  very  rarely  gra- 
tified by  sueh  close  copiers  of  nature  as  was  this  old  canon  of 


PA8QIJIN  AND  MAHFOEIO. 

Atii  the  world  have  heard  of  these  statues ;  they  have  served 
as  vehicles  for  the  keenest  satire  in  a  land  of  the  most  un- 
controlled despotism.  The  atatue  of  Pasquin  (from  whence 
the  word  pasquinade)  and  that  of  Marjbrio  are  placed  in 
Rome  in  two  different  quarters.  Marfvrio  is  an  ancient 
xlaiue  of  Mars,  found  in  the  Forum,  which  the  people  have 
corrupted  into  Marforio.  Fasquitt  ia  a  marble  statue,  greatly 
mutilated,  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of  a  gladiator.*  To  one 
or  other  of  these  slalueg,  during  the  concealment  of  the 
night,  are  afBxed  those  satires  or  lampoons  which  the  authors 
wish  should  be  dispersed  about  Home  without  any  danger  to 
themselves.  When  Marforio  is  attacked,  Patquin  comes  to 
hie  succour;  and  when  Pasquin  is  the  suSercr,  he  finds  in 
Marforio  a  constaiit  defender,  Tims,  by  a  thrust  and  a 
parry,  the  most  serious  matters  are  diselosed :  and  the  most 
illustrious  personages  are  attacked  by  their  enemies,  and  de- 
fended by  their  friends. 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  statue  of  Pasquia .- — 

*  Tbe  description  of  theso  tvo  fiunona  stataes  ia  not  correctlj  gfren  in 
the  text.  Tbe  atatne  called  jUar/urio  ia  tbe  Ggace  of  a  recambent  river 
god  of  colni»l  proportions,  faunii  atai  the  arch  of  SeptiminB  Severafl. 
When  the  mneenm  of  the  eapitol  whb  complelei],  the  Pope  maved  the  figure 
into  the  courl^rd ;  there  it  ia  atill  to  bo  aeen.  He  also  wiahed  to  move 
that  of  Faigaiti,  bat  tbe  Dnke  de  Brascbi  refused  to  altov  it ;  and  it  atill 
Btonda  on  ita  pedestal,  at  the  angle  of  the  Broschi  Palace,  in  the  mnall 
aqnare  th&t  takes  tbe  name  of  Fieim  del  Fosquino  from  tbat  circumsCaiice. 
It  ia  much  mutilated,  bub  is  the  rain  of  a  very  fine  voik ;  Bernini  n- 
jiressed  great  admiration  for  it.  It  ia  considered  b;  Connt  Mofiei  to  repre- 
sent Ajax  supporting  Menelaaa.  The  torao  of  the  latter  figure  onlj  is 
left,  the  anna  of  the  former  are  broken  away ;  bnt  enough  remaioB  of  both 
to  coDJecturB  «hat  the  origina!  might  bare  been  in  deaign.  The  jmtt 
of  both  figures  is  similar  tfl  the  line  group  kuown  oa  Ajax  aud  Telamou,  in 
the  Loggia  of  the  Fitti  Palace  at  Florence 
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Fasguin  and  Marfono. 

_  A  Batirical  tailor,  who  lived  at  Rome,  and  whose  na' 
Patquin,  amused  himaelf  by  severe  raillery,  liberally  bestowed 
on  those  who  passed  by  his  shop ;  whii^h  in  time  became  the 
lounge  of  the  newsmongers.  The  tailor  had  precisely  the 
talents  to  head  a  regiment  of  satirical  wits ;  and  had  he  had 
time  to  pitblish,  he  would  have  been  the  Peter  Pindar  of  his 
day ;  but  bis  genius  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  to  rest  cross- 
legged  on  his  shopboard.  When  any  lampoons  or  amusing' 
bon-mots  were  current  at  Rome,  they  were  usually  called, 
from  his  shop,  pasquinadea.  After  his  death,  this  statue  of 
an  ancient  gladiator  was  found  under  the  pavement  of  his 
shop.  It  was  soon  set  up,  and  hy  universal  consent  was 
inscribed  with  his  name ;  and  they  still  attempt  to  raise  him 
from  the  dead,  and  keep  the  caustic  tailor  alive,  in  the  marble 
gladiator  of  wit. 

There  is  a  very  rare  work,  with  this  title : — "  Pasquillorum 
Tomi  Duo ;"  the  first  containing  the  verae,  and  the  second 
the  prose  pasquinades,  published  at  Basle,  1544.  The  rarity 
of  this  collection  of  satirical  pieces  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
arts  of  suppression  practised  by  the  papal  government.  Sal- 
lengre,  in  his  literary  Memoirs,  has  g^-ven  an  account  of  this 
work ;  his  own  copy  had  formerly  belonged  to  Daniel  Hein- 
who,  in  verses  written  in  hia  hand,  describes  its  rarity 
;he  price  it  too  cost : — 


Boma  meoB  fratrea  igni  dedit,  nnica  Phcenix 
Vivo,  aureiaque  veaio  ceDtam  Heinao. 


a  soliturj  Flictuii. 


This  colleetion  contains  a  great  number  of  pieces  composed 
at  different  times,  against  the  popes,  cardinals,  ifcc.  They  are 
not,  indeed,  materials  for  the  historian,  and  they  must  bo 
taken  with  grains  of  allowance.  We  find  sarcastic  epigrams 
on  Leo  X.,  and  the  infamous  Lucretia,  daughter  of  Alexander 
VI. :  even  the  corrupt  Eomans  of  the  day  were  capable  of 
expressing  themselves  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Of  Ales-  ^^^f 
andcr  VI.  we  have  an  apology  for  his  conduct :  ^^^| 

YeDdit  Alexander  clavflH,  altoria,  Chiistnm  ;  ^^^^H 

kfUaerat  ille  priiu,  veadere  jare  potest.  ^^^^| 

"  Alexander  aelU  the  keys,  tbe  altars,  and  ChriEt ;  ^^^^| 

Ab  he  b/mght  them  lirBt,  he  bad  a  eight  to  icll  Ihein  I"  ^^^^| 


Pasquin  nnd  Marfor 


On  Lucretia  :— 

Hoc  tnmolo  donnit  Iincretia  nomiBe,  sed  re 
Thiia,  AlexaDdri  fili*,  iponaa,  nunie  I 
"  BeneaUi  Uiis  stone  sleeps  LurretiK  bj  lumc,  but  b;  DUtDre  ITbua ;  tbs 
dangbter,  Uie  vile,  anil  tbe  dnugbter*iii-!iiir  of  Aleiuider  I" 

Leo  X.  was  a.  frequent  butt  for  the  arrows  of  Pasquin : — 
BaCTB  anb  extreaii,  n  forte  lequiritiR,  bori 
Cur  L«o  DOn  putait  mmere ;  Tendiderat. 
"  Dn  <roa  ask  wii;  Leo  did  nnt  take  ibe  BMTament  on  bis  de&th-bed  f — 
How  could  be  I     Ha  li»d  Bold  it  t" 

Many  of  these  satiripal  touches  depend  on  puna.  Urban 
VII.,  one  of  the  Sarberini  family,  pillaged  the  Pantheon  of 
brass  to  make  eaniion,*  on  which  occasion  Pasquin  w 

Qaod  nan  fecerunt  Barbari  Boms,  fecit  JBatitrini. 

On  Clement  VII.,  whose  death  was  said  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  prescrititiona  of  his  physician : — 

CtirtiDB  occtdit  Clementem ;  Curtins  aora 
DouiuiduB,  per  quern  publics  puU  etias. 
"Dr.  CurtinB  baa  killed  the  pope  bj  bis  remedies;  be  ongbt  to  be 
remnaerated  as  a  man  Kbo  baa  cured  the  stale." 

The  following,  on  Paul  III.,  are  singular  conceptions : — 

Fapa  Mednencnin  inptit  est,  coma  turba  Kepotnm ; 
Fereen  cteda  caput,  Casarie*  periit. 
"Tbe  pope  la  tbe  head  of  Hcduaa;  the  horrid  trease!!  are  hia  nephflws; 
FerseuB,  cut  off  the  head,  and  then  we  aball  be  rid  oftheee  Eerpeat-loeks, " 

Another  is  sareBstic — 

Ut  canerent  data  nulta  oUm  ennt  Yatibna  lera  : 
Ut  taceam,  quantam  to  mihi,  Pnule,  dabis  ? 
"Heretofore  monej  was  given  to  pueta  that  tbe;  might  eing  :  how  mach 
will  ;oo  give  me,  Paul,  to  be  silent  1" 

This  collection  contains,  among  other  clasaes,  passages  from 
the  Scriptures  which  have  been  applied  to  the  court  of 
Rome ;  to  different  nations  and  persona ;  and  one  of  "  Sorle* 
Virsilianee  per  PatquiUvm  eolleet<B" — passages  from  Virgil 

*  The  cannon  were  to  anpplj  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  a  large  portion 
of  the  metsl  (which  fortneri;  corered  the  roof  of  tbe  Kmple)  waa  used  to 
oonrtructthe  canopy  and  pillnre  which  atill  ataod  over  tbe  tomb  of  Bl. 
Feter,  in  the  great  cathedral  at  Borne. 
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frequently  happily  applied ;  and  those  who  are  curious  in 
hietory  of  those  times  will  find  this  portion  interesting.    Thfl^ 
tfork  iteelf  is  not  quite  bo  rare  as  Daniel  Hein^ius  imagii    ' 
the  price  might  now  reach  from  five  to  ten  guineas.* 

These  satirical  statues  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
town,  so  that  there  is  always  sufticient  time  to  make  Marforio 
reply  to  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  Fasquin  in  walking  from  one 
to  the  other.  They  are  an  ingenious  substitute  for  publish- 
ing to  the  world,  what  no  Koman  newspaper  would  dare  to 
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The  ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth ;  and  those  of  the  Indies 
paint  them  red.  The  pearl  of  teeth  must  he  dyed  blaek  to 
be  beautiful  in  Guzerat,  In  Greenland  the  women  colour 
their  faces  with  blue  and  yellow.  However  fresh  the  com- 
plexion of  a  Muscovite  may  be,  she  would  think  herself  very 
ugly  if  she  was  not  plastered  over  with  paint.  The  Chinese 
must  have  their  feet  as  diminutive  as  those  of  the  she-goat ; 
and  to  render  them  thus,  their  youth  is  passed  in  tortures. 
In  ancient  Persia  an  aquiline  nose  was  often  thought  worthj  I 
of  the  crown ;  and  if  there  was  any  competition  between  two  | 
princes,  the  people  generally  went  by  this  criterion  of  majesty. 
In  some  countries,  the  mothers  break  the  noses  of  their  chQ- 
dren ;  and  in  others  press  the  bead  between  two  boards,  that 
it  may  became  square.  The  modem  Persians  have  a  strong 
aversion  to  red  hair:  the  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  warm 
admirers  of  it.  The  female  Uatt«ntot  receives  from  the  hand 
of  ber  lover,  not  silks  nor  vrreaths  of  flowers,  but  warm  guts 
and  reeking  tripe,  to  drews  herself  with  enviable  ornaments. 

In  China,  small  round  eyes  are  liked;  and  the  girls  ant 
continually  plucking  their  eye-brows,  that  they  may  be  thin 
and  long.  The  Turkish  women  dtp  a  gold  brush  in  the  tinc- 
ture of  a  black  drug,  which  they  pass  over  their  eye-brows. 
It  IB  too  visible  by  day,  but  looks  shining  by  night.  They 
tinge  their  nails  with  a  rose-colour.  An  African  beauty 
must  have  small  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  large  flat  nose,  and  a 
skin  beautifully  black.     The  Emperor  of  Moiiomotapa  would 

'  TLU  TBbiole  fur  satire  was  introdnced  earlj  into  Etiglanil;  tho»,  id 
1689,  was  published  "The  return  of  the  renownua  Cavalieiu  PaBquill  to 
England  from  Iha  other  aide  of  the  seis,  and  his  meelkg  wilt  Mariiirio  al 
London,  upon  (be  fioj^  Eichaage." 
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not  change  his  amiable  iiegruss  for  the  most  brilliant  Euro- 
pean  beauty. 

An  ornament  for  the  nose  appears  to  us  perfectly  unneceB- 
sary.  The  Peruvians,  however,  think  otherwiae ;  and  they 
hang  on  it  a  weighty  ring,  the  thiekness  of  which  is  pro- 
portioned by  the  rank  of  their  husbands.  The  custom  of 
boring  it,  as  our  ladies  do  their  ears,  is  very  common  in 
several  nations.  Through  the  perforation  are  hung  various 
materials ;  such  aa  green  crystal,  g,a\A,  stones,  a  single  and 
Bometimes  a  great  number  of  gold  rings.*  This  is  rather 
troublesome  to  them  in  blowing  their  noses ;  and  the  fact  ia, 
as  Gome  have  informed  us,  that  the  Indian  ladies  never  per* 
form  this  very  useful  operation. 

The  female  head-dress  is  carried  in  some  counti-Iea  to 
singular  extravagance.  The  Chinese  fair  carries  on  her  head 
the  figure  of  a  certain  binl.  This  bird  is  composed  of  copper 
or  of  gold,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person ;  the  wings 
spread  out,  fall  over  the  front  of  tbe  head-dress,  and  conceal 
the  temples.  The  tail,  long  and  open,  forma  a  beautiful  tuft 
of  feathers.  The  beak  covers  the  top  of  the  nose ;  the  neck 
is  fastened  to  the  body  of  the  artificial  animal  by  a  spring, 
that  it  may  tbe  more  freely  play,  and  tremble  at  the  slightest 
motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  Myantsea  is  far  more  ridiculous 
than  the  above.  They  carry  on  their  heads  a  slight  board, 
rather  longer  than  a  foot,  and  about  sis  inches  broad ;  with 
this  they  cover  their  hair,  and  seal  it  with  wax.  They  can- 
not lie  down,  or  lean,  without  keeping  the  neck  straight; 
and  the  country  being  very  woody,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  with  their  head-dress  entangled  in  the  trees. 
Whenever  they  comb  their  hair,  they  pass  an  hoiir  by  the 
fire  in  melting  the  wai;  but  this  combing  is  only  performed 
once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Natal  wear  caps  or  bonnets, 
from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  composed  of  the  fat  of  oxen. 
They  then  gradually  anoint  the  head  with  a  purer  gream, 
which  mixing  with  tbe  hair,  fastens  these  honneti  for  their 


*  For  Bome  Tory  atrotig  reraarkg  on  this  faaliion.  the  reader  may  conanlt 
Bulwer'a  AnlhTOpomctamorphoeis,  or  ArtiJidoU  (Si-angeUvii,  IfifiS.  The 
antlior  is  very  angalUnt  in  hU  Btricturea  on  "preeioaa  jewels  ia  the  uunila 
of  such  Bwiae." 


MODERN  PLATONISM. 

!EuASMi;s,  in  his  Age  of  Beligious  Bevolution,  expressed  n 
alarm,  wbicli  in  some  shape  has  beun  since  realized.  H 
strangely,  yet  acutely  observes,  that  "  literature  began  to 
make  a  great  and  happy  progress ;  but,"  he  adds,  "  I  fear 
two  things — that  the  study  of  Hebrew  will  promote  JiuiaUm, 
and  the  study  oi  pkilologg  will  revive  PAOANiaM."  He  speaks 
to  the  same  purpose  in  the  Adages,  c.  189,  as  Jortin  observes. 
Blaekwell,  in  hia  curious  Life  of  Homer,  after  showing  that 
the  aneieut  oracles  were  the  Ibuufaiins  of  knowletlge,  and 
that  the  votaries  of  the  god  of  Delphi  had  tlieir  faith  con- 
firmed by  the  oracle's  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  country,  . 
parentage,  and  fortunes  of  the  suppliant,  and  many  predic*  I 
tions  verified ;  that  besides  all  this,  the  oracles  that  have  ' 
reached  ua  discover  a  wide  knowledge  of  everything  relating 
to  Greece ; — this  learned  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a 
knowledge  that  he  thinks  has  something  divine  in  it :  it  was 
a  knowledge  to  be  found  nowhere  in  Greece  but  among  the 
Oracles.  He  would  account  for  this  phenomenon  by  sup- 
posing there  existed  a  succession  of  learned  men  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  He  says,  "  Either  we  must  admit  the  know- 
ledge of  the  priests,  or  turn  conoerts  to  the  ancients,  and 
believe  in  the  omnisdenee  of  Apoll-o,  which  in  thit  age  I 
Jenovi  nobody  in  hazard  of."  Yet,  to  the  astonishment  ot 
this  writer,  were  he  now  living,  he  would  have  witnessed 
this  incredible  fact !      Even  Erasmus  himself  might  have 

We  discover  the  origin  of  modebn  PLiTOinaM,  as  it  may  ] 
be  distmguisbed,  among  the  Italians.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  some  time  before  the  Turks  had  be- 
come masters  of  Constantinople,  a  great  number  of  philoso- 
phers flourished.  OemUthu*  Pletho  was  one  distinguished 
by  his  genius,  his  erudition,  and  his  fervent  passion  for 
platonism.  Mr.  Koscoe  notices  Pletho :  "  His  discourses  had 
so  powerful  an  effect  upon  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  was  his 
constant  auditor,  that  he  established  an  academy  at  Florence, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  cultivating  this  new  and  more  elevated 
species  of  philosophy,"  The  learned  Mareilio  Ficino  trans- 
lated Plotinus,  that  great  archimage  of  platontc  mysticiem. 
Such  were  Pletho's  eminent  abilities,  that  in  his  old  age  those 
whom  hia  novel  system  bad  greatly  irritated  either  feared  or 
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reBpected  him.     He  had  acarcely  breathed  his  last  whm' 
began  to  abuse  Fkto  and  our  Pletho.    The  following 
ia  written  by  Geoi^  of  Trebizond. 

"Lately  has  risen  amongBt  us  a  second  Mahomet :  and 
this  secondj  if  we  do  not  take  care,  will  exceed  in  greatness 
the  first,  by  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his  wicked  doctrine, 
as  the  iirat  has  exceeded  Plato.  A  disciple  and  rival  of  tbis 
philosopher  in  philosophy,  in  eloquence,  and  in  science,  he 
had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Peloponnese.  Kis  common 
name  was  OemUihua,  but  he  assumed  that  of  Ftetho.  "Pee- 
haps  Gemisthus,  to  make  ns  believe  more  easily  that  he  was 
descended  from  heaven,  and  to  engage  us  to  receive  mora 
readily  bis  doctrine  and  his  new  law,  wished  to  change  bu 
name,  according  to  the  mauner  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  of 
whom  it  is  eoid,  that  at  the  time  the  name  was  changed  they 
were  called  to  the  greatest  things.  He  has  written  with  noi 
vulgar  art,  and  with  no  common  elegance.  He  has  given 
new  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
human  alTairs ;  and  at  the  same  time  has  vomited  forth  a 
great  number  of  blasphemies  against  the  Catholic  religion. 
He  was  ao  zealoup  a  platonist  that  he  entertained  no  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  Plato,  concermng  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  souls,  sacriiices,  &c.  I  have  heard  him  myself,  when 
we  were  together  at  Florence,  say,  that  in  a  few  years  all 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  embrace  with  one  common 
consent,  and  with  one  mind,  a.  single  and  simple  religion,  at 
the  first  instructions  which  should  he  given  by  a  single 
preaching.  And  when  I  asked  him  if  it  would  be  the  rmi- 
gicii  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  that  of  Mahomet?  he  answered, 
'  Neither  one  nor  the  other ;  but  a  third,  which  will  not 
greatly  differ  from  paganitm.'  These  words  I  heai'd  with  so 
much  indignation,  that  since  that  time  I  have  always  hated 
him ;  I  look  upon  him  as  a  dangerous  viper ;  and  I  cannot 
think  of  him  without  abhorrence." 

The  pious  writer  might  have  been  satisfied  to  have  heetowed 
a  smile  of  pity  or  contempt. 

When  Pletho  died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  the  maKoe 
of  his  enemies  collected  all  its  venom.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  prove  that  his  abilities  must  have  heea  great  indeed, 
to  have  kept  such  crowds  silent.  Several  Catholic  writers 
lament  that  his  hook  was  burnt,  and  regret  the  loss  of  Pletho's 
work ;  which,  they  say,  was  not  designed  to  subvert  the 
Christian  religion,  but  only  to  unfold  the  system  of  Plato, 
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aiid  to  collect  what  he  and  other  philosophers  bad  written  orf 
religion  and  politics. 

Of  his  religiouB  scheme,  the  reader  may  judge  by  this  sum- 
mary account.  The  general  title  of  the  volume  ran  thus: — 
"  This  book  treats  of  the  la^VB  of  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  what  all  men  must  observe  in  their  public  and 
private  stations,  to  live  together  in  the  most  perfect,  the 
most  innocent,  and  the  moat  happy  manner."  The  whole 
was  divided  into  three  books.  The  titles  of  the  chapters 
where  paganlam  was  openly  inculcated  are  rejwrted  by  Geana- 
diua,  who  condemned  it  to  the  flames,  but  who  has  not  thought 
proper  to  enter  into  the  manner  of  his  arguments.  The  extra- 
vagance of  this  new  legislator  appeared,  above  all,  in  the  articles 
ivHch  concerned  religion.  He  aeknowledgea  a  plurality  of 
gods :  some  superior,  whom  he  placed  above  the  heavens ;  and 
the  others  inferior,  on  this  side  the  heavens.  The  first  esist- 
infi;  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  the  others  younger,  and  of 
different  a^es.  He  gave  a  king  to  all  these  gods,  and  be  called 
lum  ZEYS,  or  Jupiler;  as  the  p^wis  named  this  power  Ibr- 
merly.  According  to  him,  the  stars  bad  a  soul ;  the  demons 
were  not  malignant  spirits ;  and  the  world  was  eternal.  He 
eHtablished  polygamy,  and  was  even  inclined  to  a  community 
of  women.  All  hia  work  was  HUed  with  such  reveries,  and 
with  not  a  few  impieties,  which  my  pious  author  has  not  ven- 
tured to  give. 

What  were  the  intentions  of  Pletho  ?  If  the  work  was 
only  an  arranged  system  of  paganism,  or  the  platonic  philo- 
sophy, it  might  have  been  an  innocent,  if  not  a  curious  volume. 
He  was  learned  and  humaue,  and  had  not  passed  his  life  en- 
tirely in  the  solitary  recesses  of  his  study. 

To  strain  human  curiosity  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human 
credibility,  a  modern  Pleiho  has  risen  in  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor, 
who,  consonant  to  the  platonic  philosophy  in  the  present 
day,  religiously  professes  polj/theiam  I  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  be  it  recorded,  were  published  many 
volumes,  in  which  tbe  author  afiects  to  avow  himself  a  2ealoua 
Flatonist,  and  asserts  that  he  can  prove  that  the  Oluistian 
religion  ia  "a  baatardized  and  barbarous  Platonism."  The 
divinities  of  Plato  are  the  divinities  to  be  adored,  and  we  are 
to  be  taught  to  call  God,  Jupiter;  the  Virgin,  Venus ;  and 
Christ,  Cupid!  The  Iliad  of  Homer  allegorised,  is  converted 
into  a  Greek  bible  of  the  arcina  of  nature!  Eitraordlnary 
as  this  literary  lunacy  may  appear,  we  must  obaerve,  that  it 
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Btands  Dot  eingnlar  in  tlie  annFila  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Florentine  Academy,  which  Cosmo  founded, 
had,  no  doubt,  pome  classical  enthusiasts;  hut  who,  pcrh&pB, 
according  to  the  giolitical  character  oi'  their  country,  wei» 
prudent  and  reserved.  The  platonio  furor,  however,  appean 
to  have  reached  other  countries.  In  the  reign  of  LouiB  XII., 
a  scholar  n^med  Memon  de  la  Foeae,  a  native  of  Abheville, 
bj  continually  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  became 
mad  enough  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  impossible  that 
the  religion  of  such  great  geniuses  as  Homer,  Cicero,  and 
Virgil  was  a  false  one.  On  the  2uth  of  August,  1503,  being 
at  chiirch,  be  suddenly  snatched  the  host  from  the  handa  of 
the  priest,  at  the  moment  it  was  raised,  eiolaiming — "  What  I 
always  this  folly !"  He  was  immediately  seized.  In  the  hope 
that  he  would  abjure  hie  entravagnnt  errors,  thej  delayed  lua 
punishment;  hut  no  exhortation  or  entreaties  availed.  He 
persisted  in  maintaining  that  Jupiter  was  the  sovereign  God 
of  the  universe,  and  that  there  was  no  other  paradise  than 
the  Eljsian  fields.  He  was  humt  alive,  sAkt  having  first  bad 
his  tongue  pierced,  and  his  hand  cut  off.  Thus  perished  an. 
ardent  and  learned  youth,  who  ought  only  to  have  been  con- 
demned as  a  Bedlamite. 

Dr.  More,  the  most  rational  of  our  modem  Platonieta, 
abounds,  however,  with  the  most  extravagant  reveries,  and 
was  inflated  with  egotism  and  enthusiasm,  as  much  as  any  of 
his  mystic  predec^essors.  Ue  conceived  that  he  communed 
with  the  Divinity  itself!  that  he  had  been  shot  as  a  fiery  dart 
into  the  world,  and  he  hoped  he  had  hit  the  mark.  He  car- 
ried his  self-conceit  to  such  extravagance,  that  he  thought  hia 
urine  smelt  like  violets,  and  bis  body  in  the  spring  season  had 
a  sweet  odour ;  a  perfection  peculiar  to  himself.  These  viajon- 
aries  indulge  the  most  fanciful  vanity. 

The  "sweet  odours,"  and  that  of  "the  violets,"  might, 
however,  have  been  real — for  they  mark  a  certain  stage  of  the 
disease  of  diabetes,  as  appears  in  a  medlual  tract  by  the  elder 
Dr.  Latham. 

ANECDOTES  OP  FASHION. 

A  TOLTiME  on  this  subject  might  be  made  very  curious  and 
entertaining,  for  our  ancestors  were  not  less  vacillating,  and 
perhaps  more  capriciously  grotesque,  though  with  infinitely 
less  taste,  than  the  present  generation.     Were  a  philosopher 
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and  an  artUt,  as  well  aa  an  antiquary,  to  compoae  such  1 
work,  much  diverBified  entertainment,  and  some  curioi 
vestigation  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  taste, 
douhtless  be  the  result ;  the  subject  otherwise  appears  c 
trifiiDg  value ;  the  very  farthing  pieces  of  history. 

The  origin  of  many  fashions  was  in  tlie  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal some  deformity  of  the  inventor ;  hence  the  cushiona, 
niffs,  hoops,  and  other  monstrous  deviees.  If  a  reigning 
beauty  chanced  to  have  an  nnequal  hip,  those  who  had  very 
hand^ooie  hips  would  load  them  with  that  fal»e  rump  which 
the  other  was  compelled  by  the  unkindness  of  nature  to 
Eubstitute.  Patches  were  invented  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  by  a  foreign  lady,  who  in  this  manner  inge- 
niously covered  a  wen  on  her  neck.  Full-bottomed  wigs 
were  invented  by  a  French  barber,  one  Duviller,  whose  name 
they  perpetuated,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  an  elevation 
in  the  shoulder  of  the  Dauphin.  Charles  VII.  of  France  in- 
troduced long  coats  to  hide  his  ill-made  legs.  Shoes  with 
very  long  points,  full  two  feet  in  length,  were  invented  hy 
Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  conceal  a  large  ei- 
creeceuce  on  one  of  his  feet.  When  Francis  I.  was  ohliged 
to  wear  hia  hair  short,  owing  to  a  wound  he  received  in  the 
head,  it  became  a  prevailing  fashion  at  court.  Others,  ofi  the 
contrary,  adapted  fashions  to  set  off  their  peculiar  beauties: 
as  Isahella  of  Bavaria,  remarkable  for  her  gaUantry,  and  the 
fairness  of  her  complexion,  introduced  the  fashion  of  leaving  ■ 
the  shoulders  and  part  of  the  neck  uncovered. 

Fashions  have  frequently  originated  from  circumstances  sa 
silly  as  the  following  one.     Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  U.  J 
and  nife  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  vowed  not  to  change  hevfl 
linen  till  Ostend  was  taken ;  this  siege,  unluckily  for  hefV 
comfort,  lasted  three  years  ;  and  the  supposed  colour  of  the  ' 
archduchess's  linen  gave  rise  to  a  fashionable  colour,  hence 
called  Vliobeau,  or  the  Isabella ;  a  kind  of  whitish-yellow- 
dingy.     Sometimes  they  originate  in  some  temporary  event ; 
as  after  the  battle  of  Steenkirk,  where  the  allies  wore  large 
cravats,  hy  which  the  French  frequently  seized  hold  of  them, 
a  circumstance  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Louis  XIT., 
cravats  were    called   Steenkirks;    and  after  the   battle  of 
liamilies,  wigs  received  that  denomination. 

The  court,  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country,  are  the 
dellers  of  fashions ;  so  that  all  the  ridicule,  of  which  thesa  I 
are  so  suscepiihle,  must  fall  on  them,  and  not  upon  their  ser-j 
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Tile  itnitatorB  the  citizens.  This  complaint  ie  made  even  sa 
far  back  as  in  1586,  by  Juan  des  Causes,  an  old  Preuch  mo- 
ralist, who,  in  declaiming  against  the  fashions  of  his  day, 
notiues  one,  of  the  ladiea  carryinji;  mirrors  Jixeil  to  their 
waisU,  which  seemed  to  employ  their  eyes  in  perpetual 
activity.  From  this  mode  will  result,  according  to  honesb 
Des  Caurea,  their  eternal  damnation.  "  Alas !  (he  eiolaJms) 
in  what  an  Me  do  we  live ;  to  see  such  depravity  which  WB 
see,  that  induces  them  even  to  bring  into  church  these  scait' 
dalous  mirrors  hanging  about  Heir  waints  I  Let  all  hi^toriei, 
divine,  human,  and  profane,  be  consulted  ;  never  will  it  be 
found  that  these  objects  of  vanity  were  ever  thus  brought 
into  public  by  the  mogt  meretiicious  of  the  sex.  It  is  tni^ 
at  present  none  but  the  ladies  of  the  court  venture  to  wear 
them ;  but  long  it  will  not  be  before  every  dlieen's  daughter 
and  every  fijnale  servant,  will  have  them !"  Buch  ia  all 
times  has  been  the  rise  and  decline  of  fasbiou ;  and  the 
absurd  mimicry  of  the  citizens,  even  of  the  lowest  classes,  to 
their  very  ruin,  in  straining  to  rival  the  newest  fashion,  has 
mortified  and  galled  the  courtier. 

On  this  subject  old  Camden,  in  his  Bemains,  relates  a  story 
of  a  trick  played  off  on  a  citizen,  which  I  give  in  the  plain- 
nesB  *  of  his  own  venerable  style.  "  Sir  Philip  Calthrop 
purged  John  Dralies,  the  shoemaker  of  N'ormeh,  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  o(  the  proud  humour  which  out  people 
have  to  he  of  the  ffenlletnen's  cut.  This  knight  bought  on  a 
time  as  much  fine  French  tawny  cloth  as  should  make  him  a 
gown,  and  sent  it  to  the  taylor's  to  be  made.  John  Drakes, 
a  shoemaker  of  that  town,  coming  to  this  said  taylor's,  and 
neeiiig  the  knight's  gown  cloth  lying  there,  liking  it  well, 
caused  the  taylor  to  buy  him  as  much  of  the  same  cloth  and 
price  to  the  same  intent,  and  further  bade  him  to  make  it  of 
the  same  fashion  that  the  knight  teould  have  his  nude  rf, 
Not  long  after,  the  knight  coming  to  the  taylor's  to  taka 
measure  of  his  gown,  perceiving  the  like  cloth  lying  there, 
asked  of  the  taylor  whose  it  was  F  Quoth  the  taylor,  it  is 
John  Drakes'  the  shoemaker,  who  will  have  it  made  of  the 
r.elfsame  fashion  that  yours  is  made  of  I  'Well!'  said  the 
knight,  '  in  good  time  ha  it !  I  will  have  mine  made  aafull 
of  cuts  as  thy  shears  can  make  it.''  '  It  shall  be  done!'  said 
the  taylor  ;  whereupon,  because  the  time  dr«w  near,  he  made 
haste  to  finish  both  their  garments.     John  Drakes  had  no 
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time  to  go  to  the  tajlor's  till  ChriBtmaB-day,  for  serving  \ 
customers,  when  he  hoped  to  have  worn  his  gown ;  perceiv- 
ing the  same  to  he  full  of  cuts  b^an  to  swear  at  the  taylop, 
for  the  making  hts  gown  after  that  sort.  "  I  have  done  no-  ■ 
thing,'  quoth  the  taylor,  '  but  that  you  bid  me ;  for  as  Sir 
Philip  Calthrop's  garment  in,  even  so  I  have  made  yours !' 
'By  my  latehet!'  quoth  John  Drakes,  ^ I  will  never  tvear 
gentlemen's  fashions  again  I' " 

Sometimes  fashions  are  quite  reversed  in  thtiir  use  in  one 
age  from  another.  Bags,  when  first  in  fashion  in  France, 
were  only  worn  en  dtshabilH;  in  visits  of  ceremony,  the  hmr 
was  tied  hy  a  riband  and  floated  over  the  shoulders,  which  is 
exactly  reversed  in  the  present  fashion.  In  the  year  1735 
the  men  had  no  hats  but  a  little  chapeau  de  bras ;  in  1745 
they  wore  a  very  small  hat ;  in  1735  they  wore  an  enormous 
one,  as  may  be  seen  in  Jcfirey's  eurious  "  Collection  of 
Habits  in  all  Nations."  Old  Puttenham,  in  "  The  Art  of  . 
Poeaie,"  p.  239,  on  the  present  topic  gives  some  eurioua  i 
formation.  "Henry  VIll.  caused  his  own  head,  and  all  his  ' 
coTirtieta,  to  he  polled  and  his  beard  to  he  cut  short;  hefara 
that  time  it  was  thought  more  decent,  both  for  old  men  and 
young,  to  be  all  shaven,  and  weare  long  haire,  either  rounded 
or  square.  Now  again  at  this  time  (Elizabeth's  reign),  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  court  have  taken,  up  the  long  haire 
trayling  on  their  shoulders,  and  think  this  more  decent  j 
what  respect  I  would  he  glad  to  know." 

When  the  fair  sex  were  accustomed  to  behold  their  lovers  I 

with  beards,  the  eight  of  a  shaved  chin  eicited  feelings  of  1 

horror  and  aversion  ;  as  much  indeed  as,  in  this  less  heroio  J 

age,  would  a  gallant  whose  luxuriant  bewd  should 

"  Stream  liko  a  mol«or  to  the  lioabUd  air." 

When  Louis  VII.,  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  bishops, 
cropped  his  hair,  and  shaved  his  beard,  Eleanor,  his  consort, 
found  him,  with  this  unusual  appearance,  very  ridiculous,  and 
soon  very  contemptible.  She  revenged  herself  as  she 
thought  proper,  and  the  poor  shaved  king  obtained  a  divorce. 
She  then  married  the  Count  of  Anjou,  afterwards  our  Henry 
II.  She  had  for  her  marriage  doiver  the  rich  provinces  of 
Poitou  and  Giiienne;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  those  wars 
which  for  three  hundred  years  ravaged  France,  and  cost  the 
French   three  millions  of  men.     AU  which,  probably,  had 
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never  occurred  had  Louis  VII.  not  been  so  rash  as  to  crop  hw 
bead  and  ehsTe  his  beard,  by  wbjeh  he  became  r>  disgustful 
in  tbe  eyee  of  our  Queen  Eleanor. 

We  cannot  perhaps  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  her 
roajesty,  though  at  Constantinople  she  might  not  have  been 
considered  unreasonable.  There  must  be  something  more 
powerful  in  beards  and  mustadiiog  than  we  are  quite  aware 
of;  for  when  these  were  in  fasbion — and  long  after  this  WU 
written^the  ftishion  has  returned  on  us — with  what  enthu- 
siasm were  they  not  contemplated  !  When  mvstackioa  wore 
in  general  use,  an  author,  in  his  Elements  of  Education, 
publiEihed  in  1640,  thinks  th«t  "  hairy  excrement,"  as 
Armado  in  "  Love's  Labour  Lost"  calls  it,  contributed  to 
make  men  valorous.  He  says,  "  1  have  a  favourable  opioioo 
of  that  young  gentleman  who  is  eurjom  in  fine  mutiaciie). 
The  time  he  employs  in  adjusting,  dressing,  and  curling 
them,  is  no  lost  time;  for  the  more  he  conteraplatea  liii 
niustachios,  the  more  his  mind  will  cherieh  and  be  Huimated 
by  masculine  and  courageous  notions."  Tbe  best  reason  that 
could  be  ^ven  for  wearing  the  longest  and  largest  beard  of 
any  Englisbmnn  was  that  of  a  worthy  clergyman  in  £lu;a- 
betli's  reign,  "  that  no  act  of  his  life  might  be  unworthy  of 
the  gravity  of  his  appearance," 

Tne  grandfather  of  Mrs,  Thomas,  the  Corinna  of  Cromwell, 
the  literary  friend  of  Pope,  by  her  acconnt, "  was  very  nice  in 
the  mode  of  that  age,  his  valet  being  some  hours  every  morn- 
ing in  Mtarcking  Ms  beard  and  curling  hig  whiskers ;  during 
which  time  he  was  always  read  to."  Taylor,  the  water  poet, 
humorously  describes  the  grettt  variety  of  beards  in  bis  time^ 
which  extract  may  be  found  in  Grey's  Hudibras,  Vol.  I.  p.  300. 
The  beard  dwindled  gradually  under  the  two  Charleses,  till  it 
was  reduced  into  whiskers,  and  became  estinet  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  as  if  its  fatality  bad  been  connected  with  that  of 
tbe  bouse  of  Stuart. 

The  hair  has  in  all  ages  been  an  endless  topic  for  tbe  decla- 
mation of  tbe  moralist,  and  the  favourite  object  of  fashion. 
If  tbe  heau  monde  wore  their  hair  luxuriant,  or  their  wig 
enormous,  the  preachers,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  in- 
stantly were  seen  in  the  pulpit  with  their  hair  cut  shorter, 
and  their  sermon  longer,  in  consequence ;  respect  was,  how- 
ever,  paid  by  the  world  to  the  size  of  tbe  wig,  in  spite  of  the 
hair-cutter  in  the  pulpit,  Out  judges,  and  till  lately  our 
physicians,  well  knew  its  magical  effect.     In  tbe  reign  of 
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Cbarles  II.  the  hair-dress  of  the  ladies  was  very  e 
it  was  not  only  curled  and  frizzled  with  the  nicest  art,  but 
set  off  with  certain  artificial  curia,  then  too  emphatically 
known  by  the  pathetic  terms  of  heart-breakers  and  lave- 
lockt.  So  late  an  William  and  Mary,  lads,  and  even  children, 
wore  wigs ;  and  if  they  had  not  wigs,  they  curled  their  hair 
to  resemble  this  fai^hionable  ornament.  Women  then  were 
the  hair-dresBers. 

There  are  flagrant  follies  in  fashion  which  muiit  be  endured 
while  they  reign,  and  which  never  appear  ridiculous  till  they 
are  out  of  fashion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  they 
could  not  exist  without  an  abundant  use  of  comfits.  All  the 
world,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  carried  in  their  pockets  a  comfit- 
box,  as  we  do  snuff-boxes.  They  used  them  even  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions ;  when  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  shot  at  Blois, 
he  was  found  with  his  comlit-box  in  his  hand. — Fashions  in- 
deed have  been  carried  to  so  extravagant  a  lengi^h,  as  to  have 
become  a  public  offence,  and  to  have  required  the  interference 
of  government.  Short  and  tight  breeches  were  so  much  the 
rage  in  France,  that  Charles  V.  was  compelled  to  banish  this 
disgusting  mode  by  edicts,  which  may  be  found  in  Mezeraii 
An  Italian  author  of  the  fifteenth  century  aupposes  an  Italian 
traveller  of  nice  modesty  would  not  pass  tbrough  France, 
that  he  might  not  be  offended  by  seeing  men  whose  clothes 
rather  exposed  their  nakedness  than  hid  it.  The  very  same 
fashion  was  the  complaint  in  the  remoter  period  of  our 
Chaucer,  in  his  Parson's  Tale, 

In  the  reign  of  our  Elizabeth  the  reverse  of  all  this  took 
place ;  then  the  mode  of  enormous  breeches  was  pushed  to  a  ' 

most  laughable  excess.  The  beaux  of  that  day  stuffed  out 
their  breeches  with  raga,  feathers,  and  other  light  matterj:, 
till  they  brought  them  out  to  an  enormous  size.  They  resem- 
bled woolsacks,  and  in  a  pablic  spectacle  they  were  obliged  to 
raise  scaffolds  for  the  seats  of  these  ponderous  beaux.     To  i 

accord  with  this  fantastical  taste,  the  ladies  invented  large 
hoop  farthingales  ;  two  lovers  aside  could  surely  never  have 
taken  one  another  by  the  hand.  In  a  preceding  reign  the 
fashion  ran  on  square  toes ;  insomuch  that  a  proclamation 
was  issued  that  no  person  should  wear  shoes  above  six  inches  j 

square  at  the  toes!     Then  succeeded  picked-pointed  shoes !  ] 

The  nation  was  again,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  put  under  ' 

the  royal  authority.  "In  that  time,"  says  honest  John 
Bitijwe,  "  he  was  held  the  greatest  gallant  that  had  the  deepest     ^^\ 
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riiff'anA  longest  rapier:  the  offence  to  the  eye  of  the  one,  and 
hurt  unto  the  life  of  the  subject  that  came  by  the  other — 
this  caused  her  Mnjestie  to  make  proclamation  against  them 
both,  anil  to  place  telecie.d  grave  eitizenx  at  every  gate,  to  cut 
the  Tvffci,  and  breake  the  ropiera'  points  of  all  passenger 
that  exceeded  a  yeard  in  length  of  their  rapiers,  and  a  najle 
of  a  yeard  in  depth  of  their  ruffes."  These  "  grave  citizens," 
at  everj'gate  cutting  the  niffs  and  breaking  the  rapiers,  most 
doubtless  have  encountered  in  their  ludicrous  emplo^ent 
some  stubborn  opposition ;  but  this  regulation  was,  in  the 
Epirit  of  that  a^,  despotic  and  effectual.  Paul,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  one  day  ordered  the  Holdiers  to  stop  every  passenger 
who  wore  pantaloons,  and  with  their  hangers  to  cut  offiUpuu 
the  leg,  the  oflendiug  part  of  these  superfluous  breeches;  so 
that  a  man's  le^  depended  greatly  on  the  adroitness  and 
humanity  of  a  Russ  or  a  Cossack  ;  however  this  viur  against 
pantaloons  was  very  Buccessful,  and  obtained  a  complete 
triumph  in  favour  of  the  breeches  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

A  shamejul  extravagance  in  dress  has  been  a  most  vene- 
rable folly.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  their  dress  was 
tiumptuous  beyond  belief.  Sir  John  Arundel  had  a  change  of 
no  less  than  fifty-two  new  suits  of  cloth  of  gold  tissue.  The 
prelates  indulged  in  all  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  dress. 
Chaucer  says,  they  had  "  chaunge  of  clothing  everie  daie." 
Brantome  records  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
that  she  never  wore  a  gown  twice ;  this  was  told  him  by  her 
majesty's  own  tailleur,  who  from  a  poor  man  soon  became  as 
rich  as  any  one  he  knew.  Our  own  Elizabeth  Iet%  no  less 
than  three  thousand  different  habits  in  her  wardrobe  when 
she  died.     She  was  possessed  of  the  dresses  of  all  countries. 

The  catholic  religion  has  ever  considered  the  pomp  of  the 
clerical  habit  as  not  the  slightest  part  of  its  religious  cere- 
monies ;  their  devotion  is  addressed  to  the  eye  of  the  p^ple. 
In  the  reign  of  our  cutbolic  Queen  Mary,  the  dress  of  a  pnest 
was  costly  indeed ;  and  the  sarcastic  and  good-humoured 
Fuller  gives,  in  his  Worthies,  the  will  of  a  priest,  to  show 
the  wardrobe  of  men  of  his  order,  and  desires  that  the  prieat 
may  not  be  jeered  for  the  gallantry  of  his  splendid  apparel. 
He  bequeaths  to  various  parish  churches  and  persons,  "  My 
vestment  of  crimson  satin — my  vestment  of  crimson  velvet 
— my  stole  and  fanon  set  with  pearl — my  black  gown  faced 
with  taffeta,"  &c. 

Chaucer  has  minutely  detuled  in  "The  Fersone's  Tale" 
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t  groteaiiue  and  the  costly  fafihioiia  of  his  day ;  and  the' 
''  ''       "  "le  venerable  satirist  will  interest  the  antiquary 
lopher.     MuL'h,  and  curiously,  baa  bis  caustic 

Rrity  or  lenient  bumour  descanted  on  the  "moche  super- 

atee,"  and  "wast  of  cloth  in  vanitee,"  as  well  aa  "the 

disordinate  eoantneBse."  In  the  spiiit  of  the  good  old  times, 
he  calculates  "  the  costs  of  the  embrouding  or  embroidering  j 
eudenting  or  barring  ;  ouuding  or  wavy  ;  paling  or  imitating 
pales ;  and  winding  or  bending ;  the  costlewe  furring  in  the 
^ounea ;  so  much  pounsoning  of  chesel  to  maken  holen  (that 
18,  punched  with  a  bodkin)  ;  so  inoehe  dagging  of  shen*^ 
(cutting  into  slips)  ;  with  the  auperfluitee  in  length  of  tl 
gounes  trailing  in  the  dong  and  in  the  myre,  on  horxe  ai 
eke  on  foot,  as  wel  of  man  as  of  woman — that  all  thiike 
trailing,"  he  verily  heliuves,  which  wastes,  consun 
threadbare,  and  is  rotten  with  dung,  are  all  to  the  damiigi 
of  "  the  poor  folk,"  who  might  be  clothed  only  out  of  the 
flounces  and  draggle-tails  of  these  children  of  vanity.  But 
then  bis  Parson  is  not  less  bitter  against  "  the  horrible  dis- 
ordinat  scautueBse  of  clothing,"  and  very  copiously  he  de- 
scribes, though  perhaps  in  terms  and  with  a  humour  too 
coarse  for  me  to  transcribe,  the  consequences  of  these  very 
tight  dresses.  Of  these  pursons,  among  other  offensive  mat- 
ters, he  sees  "  the  buttokkes  behind,  as  if  they  were  thu 
hinder  part  of  a  sheap,  in  the  ful  of  the  mone."  He  notices 
one  of  the  most  grotesque  modes,  the  wearing  a  parti-coloured 
dress ;  one  stocking  part  white  and  part  red,  so  that  they 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  flayed.  Or  white  and  blue,  or 
white  and  black,  or  black  and  red ;  this  variety  of  colours 
gave  an  appearance  to  their  members  of  St.  Anthony's  fire, 
or  cancer,  or  other  mischance! 

The  modes  of  dress  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  were  so  various  and  ridiculous,  that  they  alfordej 
perpetual  food  for  the  eager  satirist. 

The  conquests  of  Edward  III.  introduced  the  French 
fashions  into  England ;  and  the  Scotch  adopted  them  by  their 
alliance  with  the  French  court,  and  close  intercourse  with 
that  nation. 

Walsingham  dates  the  introduction  of  French  fashions 
among  us  from  the  taking  of  Calais  in  1347 ;  but  we  appear 
to  have  possesaed  such  a  rage  for  imitation  in  dress,  that  an 
English  beau  was  actually  a  fantastical  compound  of  all  the 
fashioDB  in  Europe,  and  even  Asia,  ia  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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In  Chaucer's  time,  the  prevalence  of  French  fashions  was  a 
common  topic  witK  our  satirist ;  and  he  notices  the  afFecta- 
tion  of  our  femaJe  citizens  in  speaking  the  French  language, 
a  stroke  of  aatire  which,  afber  four  centuries,  is  not  obsolete, 
if  applied  to  their  faulty  pronunciation.  In  the  prologne  fe 
the  Prioresse,  Chaucer  lias  these  humorous  lines  ;— 


Enten'ned  m  her  Toke  full  >eem1f, 
And  French  she  npake  full  feleonslj. 
After  Iht  Sfolr.  of  Sratford  at  Boice  ,- 
The  Prmch  of  Paru  was  to  her  nnkiiowe. 

A  beau  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  made  out,  by 
the  laborious  Henry.  They  wore  then  long-pointed  shoes  to 
such  an  immoderate  length,  that  they  could  not  walk  till 
they  were  fastened  to  their  knees  with  chaius.  Luxury  im- 
proving on  this  ridiculous  mode,  these  chains  the  English 
beau  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  had  made  of  gold  and  silver ; 
but  the  grotesque  fashion  did  not  finish  here,  for  the  tops  of 
their  shoes  were  carved  in  the  manner  of  a  clnirch  window. 
The  ladies  of  that  period  were  not  less  fantastical, 

The  wild  variety  of  dresses  worn  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  is  alluded  to  in  a  print  of  a  naked  Englishman  holding 
a  piece  of  cloth  hanging  on  bis  right  arm,  and  a  pair  of 
shears  in  his  left  hand.  It  was  invented  by  Andrew  Borde, 
a  learned  wit  of  those  days.  TJie  print  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 


lam 

D  Engiishmn 

n,  and  nalted  I  stand  here. 

Maam 

g  in  mj  mind 

what  rajment  I  shall  were  ; 

Forn 

w  I  nill  »en 

thia,  and  now  I  will  were  that. 

Andr 

ow  I  wiU  we 

■e  what  I  cajinot  tell  what. 

At  a  lower  period,  about  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  are 
presented  with  a  curious  picture  of  a  man  of  fashion  by  Put- 
tenhara,  in  his  "  Arte  of  Poebry,"  p.  250.  This  author  was 
a  travelled  courtier,  and  has  interspersed  his  curious  work 
with  many  lively  anecdotes  of  the  times.  This  is  his  fantas- 
tical beau  in  the  reigti  of  Elizabeth.  "  May  it  not  seeme 
enough  for  a  courtier  to  know  how  to  tneare  a  feathtr 
and  »et  Ids  cappe  aflaunt;  his  chain  en  echarpe;  a 
straight  huskin,  al  Inglese;  a  loose  a  la  Turguesque;  the 
cape  alia  Spaniola ;  the  breech  A  la  M-anfoise,  and)  by 
tweiitie  mauer  of  new-fashioned  garments,  to  disguise  his 
body  and  his  face  witli  as  many  countenances,  whereof  it 
seems  there  be  many  that  make  a  very  arte  and  studie,  who 
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ti  eliewe  liiiiiKelfe  most  fine,  I  will  not  aay  moat  foolisli  c_ 
IidiculouB."  So  that  a  beau  of  those  times  wore  in  the  aams 
dresB  a  grotesque  mixture  of  all  the  fashioua  in  the  world. 
About  the  same  period  the  (on  ran  in  a  dilferent  course  in 
France.  There,  fashion  consisted  in  an  affected  negligcDce  of 
dreaa  ;  for  Montaigne  honestly  laments,  in  Book  i.  Cap.  25 — 
"  I  have  never  yet  been  apt  to  imitate  the  negligent  garb 
which  is  yet  observable  among  the  young  men  of  our  time ; 
to  wear  my  cloak  on  one  shouliler,  my  bonnet  on  one  tide,  and 
one  slocking  in  somet!iing  more  ditorder  than  the  other,  meant 
to  express  a  manly  disdain  of  such  exotic  omameuts,  and  a 
contempt  of  art." 

The  fashions  of  the  Elizabethan  age  have  been  chronicled 
by  honest  Jobu  Stovre.  Stowe  was  originally  a  tnilor,  and 
when  he  laid  down  the  shears,  and  took  up  the  pen,  the  taste 
and  curiosity  for  dre.ae  was  still  retained.  He  is  the  grave 
chronicler  of  matters  not  grave.  The  chronology  of  ruffa, 
and  tufted  taffetas ;  the  revolution  of  steel  poking-sticks, 
instead  of  boneorwood,  used  by  the  laundresses;  the  invasion 
of  shoe-buckles,  and  the  total  rout  of  shoe-roses  ;  that  grand 
adventure  of  a  certain  Flemish  lady,  who  introduced  the  art 
of  starching  the  ru^  with  a  yellow  tinge  into  Britain :  while 
Mrs.  Montague  emulated  her  in  the  royal  favour,  by  pre- 
senting her  highness  the  queen  with  a  pair  of  black  silk 
stHSckings,  instead  of  her  cloth  hose,  which  her  majesty  now 
for  ever  rejected ;  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  first 
brought  from  Italy  the  whole  mystery  and  craft  of  per* 
fumery,  and  costly  washes  ;  and  among  other  pleasant  things 
besides,  a  perfumed  jerkin,  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves  trimmed 
%vith  roses,  in  which  the  queen  took  such  dehght,  that  she 
was  actually  pictured  with  those  gloves  on  her  royal  hands, 
and  for  many  years  after  the  scent  was  called  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  Perfume.  These,  and  occurrences  as  memorable, 
receive  a  pleasant  kind  of  historical  pomp  in  the  important, 
and  not  incurious,  narrative  of  the  antiquary  and  the  tailor. 
The  toilet  of  Elizabeth  was  indeed  an  altar  of  devotion,  of 
which  she  was  the  idol,  and  all  her  ministers  were  her  vota- 
ries :  it  was  the  reign  of  coquetry,  and  the  golden  age  of 
millinery !  But  for  grace  and  elegance  they  had  not  the 
slightest  feeling  1  There  is  a  print  by  Vertne,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  goil^g  in  a  procession  to  Lord  Hunsdon.  This  pro- 
cession is  led  by  Lady  Hnnadon,  who  no  doubt  was  the 
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leader  likewine  of  the  fashion ;  but  it  is  impossible,  with  our 
ideas  of  graee  and  comfort,  nottouommiseratii  this  unfortunate 
lady;  whose  standing'iip  wire  ruff,  riiiing  above  her  head; 
whose  stay*,  or  bodice,  ao  long-waisted  as  to  reach  to  her 
knees  ;  and  the  circumference  of  her  lai^  hoop  fartliingale, 
which  seems  to  enclose  her  in  a  capacious  tub ;  mark  her  out 
KB  one  of  the  most  pitiable  martyrs  of  ancient  modes.  The 
amorous  Sir  Walter  Ealelgh  must  have  found  some  of  the 
maids  of  honour  the  most  impr<^nable  fortificattoa  his  gallsnt 
Bpirit  ever  assailed ;  a  coup  de  main  was  impossible. 

I  shall  transcribe  from  old  Stowe  a  few  extracts,  which  may 
amuse  the  reader : — 

"  In  the  second  yeere  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  1560,  her  eilie 
woman,  Mistris  Montague,  presented  her  majestic  for  a  new 
yeere's  gift,  apaire  of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  the  which, 
after  a  few  days'  wearing,  pleased  her  highness  eo  well,  thai 
she  sent  for  Mistris  Montague,  and  asked  her  where  she  had 
them,  and  if  she  could  help  her  to  any  more;  who  answered, 
tftying,  '  I  made  them  very  carefully  of  purpose  only  for  your 
majestie,  and  seeing  these  please  you  so  well,  I  will  presently 
net  more  ia  hand.'  '  Do  so  (quoth  the  queene),  for  indeed  I 
like  silk  gfoekings  so  vrell,  heeaute  they  are  pleasant,  fine,  and 
delicate,  that  henceforth  I  will  wear  no  more  cloth  btock- 
IMGS ' — and  from  that  time  unto  her  death  the  queene  never 
wore  any  more  cloth  hose,  but  only  siike  stockings  ;  for  you 
shall  understand  that  King  Henry  the  Eight  did  wears  onely 
cloath  hose,  or  hose  cut  out  of  ell-broade  taffety,  or  that  by 
great  chance  there  came  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings  from 
Spain.  King  Edward  the  Sixt  had  SLpayre  of  long  Spanish 
nlk  stockings  sent  him  for  a  great  present. — Dukes' 
daughters  then  wore  gowjiea  of  satten  of  Bridges  (Bruges) 
upon  solemn  dayes.  Cushens,  and  window  pillows  of  velvet 
and  damaake,  formerly  only  princely  furniture,  now  be  vory 
plenteous  in  most  citizens'  houses." 

"  Milloners  or  haberdashers  had  not  then  any  gloves  i 
hroydered,  or  trimmed  with  gold,  or  silke ;  neither  gold  ti 
imbrnydered  girdles  and  hangers,  neither  could  they  ma^  any 
eoitlg  wash  oi  perfume,  until  about  the  fifteenth  yeere  of  the 
queene,  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  de  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oiford,  came  from  Italy,  and  brought  with  him  gloves,  eweete 
biigges,  a  perfumed  leather  jerkin,  and  other  pleasant  things; 
and  that  yeere  the  i^ueene  had  a  pair  of  perjkmed  gloves 
trimmed  only  with  four  tuffes,  or  roses  ofeoCowred  silk.   The 
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^qneene  took  buc1i  pleasure  iu  tliose  gloves,  that  she  viatt  ^H 
pictured  with  those  gloves  upon  her  haodes,  and  fur  many  ^H 
years  after  it  waa  called  '  The  Earl  of  Oxford*  perfume:  "       H 

In  such  a  chronology  of  fasbioiis,  an  event  not  leas  impor>  ^M 
tant  surely  waa  the  origin  of  ttarcUng ;  and  here  wh  find  ifc  ^M 
treated  with  the  utmost  historical  dig-aity.  ^U 

"  In  the  year  15(>4,  Miftris  Dinghen  Van  den  Plasso,  borne  .  ^M 
at  TiBDen  in  Flaundera,  daughter  to  a  worshipfull  knight  of  ^M 
that  province,  with  her  husband,  came  to  London  for  their  ^| 
better  Gafetiea  and  there  profeaaed  herself  a  slareher,  whereia  ^H 
Bhe  excelled,  unto  whom  her  owne  nation  presently  repaired,  ^H 
and  payed  her  very  liberally  for  her  worke.  Some  very  few  ^B 
of  the  best  and  most  curious  wives  of  that  time,  observing 
the  neatness  and  delicacy  of  the  Dutch  for  whitetiesne  and 
fine  vsearinij  of  Unen,  made  them  cambi-ieke  ruffs,  and  sent 
them  to  Mistris  Dinghen  to  starch,  and  after  awhile  they  made 
them  ruffes  of  laum,  which  waa  at  that  time  a  stuff  moat 
strange,  and  wonderful],  and  thereupon  rose  a  general  scoffs 
or  bg-word,  that  shortly  they  would  make  nffs  of  a  spider'* 
■web  ;  and  then  they  began  to  send  their  daughtera  and  nearest 
kinswomen  to  Mistris  Dinghen  to  team  how  to  ttarche ;  het^^'*  ^ 
iisuall  price  waa  at  that  time,  fuure  or  five  pound,  to  tp«^>i'''!V1 
them  how  to  starch,  and  twenty  shillings  how  ttf'*^6ii-,'\  ^ 
starch."  /,,.  t,y*»    .^^ 

Thus  Italy,  Holland,  and  France  supplied  us  wit^faBhiop*'^^^ 
and  refinements.      But  in  those  days  there  were,  as^-tw*"^  ^*^ 
shown  from  Puttenham,  as  extravagant  dressers  as  any  ( 
their  present  supposed  degenerate  descendants.     Stowe  afibrda 
us  another  curious  eirtract.     "  Divers  noble  personages  mode  , 
them  ruffes,  a  full  quarter  of  a  yeard  deepe,  and  two  lengthy  l 
in  one  ruffe.     'i\aa  fashion  in  London  was  called  the  French 
fashion;  but  when  Englishmen  came  to  Paris,  the  French  \ 
knew  it  not,  and  in  derision  called  it  the  Svglish  monsler."- 
An  exact  paraUel  this  of  many  of  our  own  Faritiian  modes  iA  ] 
the  present  day. 

This  was  the  golden  period  of  cosmetics.  The  heaiix  of 
that  day,  it  is  evident,  used  the  abominable  art  of  painting 
their  faces  as  well  as  tlte  women.  Our  old  cocnediei^  abound 
with  perpetual  allusions  to  oils,  tinctures,  quintessences, 
pomatums,  perfiimes,  paint  white  and  red,  &e.  One  of  their 
prime  cosmetics  was  a  frequent  use  of  the  bath,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  wine.     Strutt  quotes  from  an  old  MS.  a  recipe  to 

'  M  the  face  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.     The  person  was  to  be 
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m  a  bath  that  he  might  perspire,  and  afterwards  wash  hia  face 
with  wine,  and  "  ao  ahoulii  be  both  faire  and  roddy."  In  Mr. 
Lodge's  "  Illustrations  of  British  History,"  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  the  keeping  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
of  Scots,  complains  of  the  espenses  of  the  queen  for 
iathing  in  tcine,  and  requires  a  furtlier  allowance.  A  learned 
Scotch  professor  informed  me  that  while  wine  was  used  for 
these  purposes.  They  also  made  a  bath  of  viilh.  Elder 
beauties  bathed  in  wine,  to  get  rid  of  thtiir  wrinkles  ;  and  per- 
haps not  without  reason,  wine  being  a  great  astringent.  TJn- 
wrinkled  beauties  bathed  in  milk,  to  preserve  the  softnesa  and 
sleekness  of  the  skin.  Our  venerable  beauties  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  were  initiated  coquettes ;  and  the  mysteries  of 
their  toilet  might  be  worth  unveiling. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  dominion  of  French 
fashions.  In  some  respects  the  taste  was  a  little  lighter,  hnt 
the  moral  effect  of  dress,  and  which  no  doubt  it  has,  was 
much  worse.  The  dress  was  very  inflammatory  ;  and  the 
nudity  of  the  beauties  of  the  portrait-painter.  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
nas  been  observed.  The  queen  of  Charles  II.  exposed  her 
breast  and  shoulders  without  even  the  gloss  of  the  lightest 
gauEe ;  and  the  tucker,  instead  of  standing  up  on  her  "bosom, 
is  with  licentious  boldness  turned  down,  and  lies  upon  her 
stays,  This  custom  of  baring  the  bosom  was  much  esolained 
ag^ainst  by  the  authors  of  that  age.  That  honest  divine, 
Bichard  Baster,  wrote  a  preface  to  a  book,  entitled,  "A  just 
Hnd  seasonable  reprehension  of  naked  breaxts  and  akouldert." 
In  1672  a  book  was  published,  entitled,  "New  iustructions 
unto  youth  for  their  behaviour,  and  also  a  discourse  upon  sonic 
innovations  of  habits  and  dressing;  OffainttpowderinifofAair, 
flaked  breasts,  black  spoil  (or  patches),  and  other  nnsfieinl^ 
customs."  A  whimsical  fashion  now  prevailed  among  the 
ladies,  of  strangely  ornamenting  their  faces  with  abundance 
of  black  patches  cut  into  grotesque  forms,  such  asacoaohand 
horses,  owls,  rings,  suns,  moons,  crowns,  cross  and  crosslets, 
The  author  has  prefixed  Iwo  ladies'  heads;  the  one  represent- 
ing Virtue,  and  the  other  Vice.  Virtue  is  a  lady  modestly 
habited,  with  a  black  velvet  hood,  and  a  plain  white  kerchief 
on  her  neck,  with  a  border.  Vice  wears  no  handkerchief  j  her 
stayx  cut  low,  so  that  they  display  great  part  of  the  breasts  ( 
and  a  variety  of 'fantastical  patches  on  her  face. 

The  innovations  of  fashions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were 
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watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  remains  of  thosB  strioi' 
jjuritans,  who  now  could  only  pour  out  their  bile  in  such 
Eolemn  admuuitions.  They  affected  all  jmssible  plainness  and 
sanctity.  When  courtiers  wore  monstrous  wigs,  they  cut 
their  bair  short;  when  they  adopted  hats  with  broad  plumes, 
they  clapped  on  ronnd  black  caps,  and  screwed  up  their  pale 
religious  faces ;  and  when  aboe-buckles  were  revivwl,  they  wore 
strings.  The  sublime  Milton,  perhaps,  exulted  in  his  intre- 
pidity of  still  wearing  latchets !  The  Tatler  ridicules  Sir 
William  Whitelocke  for  his  singTilarity  in  still  affecting  them. 
"Thou  dear  Will  ShoeMring,  how  shall  I  draw  thee?  Thou 
dear  outside,  will  you  be  comJnTig  your  wig,  playing  with  your 
box,  or  picking  your  teeth  F"  &c.  Wigs  and  gnajf-boxet  were 
then  the  rage.  Steele's  own  wijf,  it  is  recorded,  made  at  one 
time  a  considerable  part  of  his  annual  expenditure.  His 
large  black  periwig  coat  him,  even  at  that  day,  no  less  than 
forty  guineas  I — We  wear  nothing  at  present  in  this  degree  of 
extravagance.  But  sucb  a  wig  was  the  idol  of  fashion,  and 
they  were  performing  perpetually  their  worship  with  infinite 
self-coniplacenoy ;  combing  their  wigs  in  public  was  then  the 
very  spirit  of  ^dlantry  and  rank.  The  hero  of  Richardson, 
youthful  and  elegant  as  he  wished  him  to  be,  is  repi-eseated 
waiting  at  an  assignation,  and  describing  his  sufferings  in  bad 
weather  by  lamenting  that  "his  viig  and  hia  linen  were 
dripping  with  the  hoarfrost  diaaolving  on  them."  Even 
Betty,  Claj-issa's  lady's-ma,id,  is  described  as  "tapping 
on  her  ewu^-ioj;,"  and  frequently  taking  «nu^.  Atthistime 
nothing  was  so  monstroua  as  the  head-dresses  of  the  ladies 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign  :  they  formed  a  kind  of  edifice  of  three 
atoriea  high  ;  and  a  fashionable  lady  of  that  day  much  resem- 
bles the  mythological  figure  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  with  three  towers  on  her  head.* 

It  is  not  worth  noticing  the  changes  in  fashion,  unless  to 
ridicule  them.  However,  there  are  some  who  fii^l  amuse- 
ment in  these  records  of  luxurious  idleness  ;  thea^  thousand 
and  one  follies !  Modern  fashions,  till,  very  lattiy,  a  purer 
taste  has  obtained  among  our  females,  were  generally  mere 
copies  of  obsolete  ones,  and  rarely  originally  fantastical.  The 
dress  of  iome  of  our  beaux  will  only  be  known  in  a  few  years 

*  It  fODEiated  of  three  borders  of  lace  of  different  deptha, 
the  other,  and  was  called  a  Fo-ntanf/t,  frutn  its  mTsnlar,  M3.deiuoi 
I'unt-Aage,  a  lad^  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIY. 
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henee  by  tlieir  earicatvret.  In  1751  tlie  dreas  of  a  Amijf  ia 
deccribrd  id  the  Inspector.  A  black  velvet  coat,  a  green  and 
eilrer  waistcoat,  j/etiow  velvet  breeches,  and  Hue  gtockinge. 
This  too  was  the  lera  of  black  tilk  breeekeM  ;  an  etLraordinaiy 
novelty  against  which  "  some  frowsy  people  attempted  to  raise 
up  vsorsted  in  emulation."  A  satirical  wnter  has  described  a 
buck  about  forty  yeaw  ago  ;•  one  could  hardly  have  suspected 
such  a  gentleioan  to  have  been  one  of  our  contemporaries. 
"  A  coat  of  light  green,  with  sleeves  too  small  for  the  arms, 
and  buttons  too  big  for  the  sleeves;  a  pair  of  MBnchester 
fine  stuff  breeches,  without  money  in  the  pockets;  clouded 
silk  stockings,  but  no  legs  ;  a  club  of  hair  behind  larger  thwi 
the  head  that  carries  it ;  a  hat  of  tlie  size  of  siipenee  on  a 
block  not  worth  a  farthing." 

As  thin  article  may  probably  arrest  the  volatile  eyes  of  my 
fair  readers,  let  me  he  permitted  to  feUcitate  them  on  their 
improvement  in  elegance  in  the  forms  of  their  dre^s ;  and  the 
taste  and  knowledge  of  art  which  they  frequently  exhibit. 
But  let  me  remind  them  that  there  are  universal  principles  of 
beauty  in  dress  independent  of  all  fashions.  Tacitus  remarks 
of  Poppea,  the  consort  of  Nero,  that  she  concealed  a  part  of 
her  face  ;  to  the  end  that,  the  im^ination  having  fuller  play 
by  irritating  curiosity,  they  might  think  higher  of  her  beauty 
than  if  the  whole  of  her  face  had  been  eipoi^ed.  The  senti- 
ment  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Ta^so,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  remember  it : — 

'■  Non  eopre  bus  bellezze,  e  non  I'eapose." 

I  conclude  by  a  poem,  written  in  my  youth,  not  only  b^ 
cause  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  repeated  some  of  the 
linc-R,  from  memory,  to  remind  me  of  it,  and  has  preserved  it 
in  "  The  Euglish  Minstrelsy,"  but  also  as  a  memonal  of  some 
fathions  which  have  become  extiuct  in  my  own  days. 


flu,  IiACBi  I  qnit  the  noiaj  town. 
And  Fsanios'H  pereecuting  teign  ; 

Health  wflddera  on  the  breesj  down, 
Aud  Science  on  the  silent  plaia. 
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How  long  from  Art's  reflected  hues 

Shalt  thou  a  mimic  charm  receive  ? 
Belieye,  my  fair  !  the  faithful  muse, 

They  spoil  the  blush  they  cannot  give. 

Must  ruthless  art,  with  tortuous  steel, 

Thy  artless  locks  of  gold  deface. 
In  serpent  folds  their  charms  conceal, 

And  spoil,  at  every  touch,  a  grace. 

Too  sweet  thy  youth's  enchanting  bloom 

To  waste  on  midnight's  sordid  crews : 
Let  wrinkled  age  the  night  consume. 

For  age  has  but  its  hoards  to  lose. 

Sacred  to  love  and  sweet  repose, 

Behold  that  trellis'd  bower  is  nigh ! 
That  bower  the  verdant  walls  enclose, 

Safe  from  pursuing  Scandal's  eye. 

There,  as  in  every  lock  of  gold 

Some  flower  of  pleasing  hue  I  weave, 
A  goddess  shall  the  muse  behold. 

And  many  a  votive  sigh  shall  heave* 

So  the  rude  Tartar's  holy  rite 

A  feeble  mortal  once  array'd ; 
Then  trembled  in  that  mortal's  sight. 

And  own'd  diyinb  the  power  he  made.* 


A  SENATE  OF  JESUITS. 

Ib"  a  book  entitled  "  Interets  et  Maximes  des  Princes  et  des 
Etats  Souverains,  par  M.  le  due  de  Kohan ;  Cologne,  1666," 
an  anecdote  is  recorded  concerning  the  Jesuits,  which  neither 
Puffendorf  nor  Vertot  has  noticed  in  his  history. 

When  Sigismond,  king  of  Sweden,  was  elected  king  of 
Poland,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  states  of  Sweden,  by 
which  he  obliged  himself  to  pass  every  fifth  year  in  that 
kingdom.  By  his  wars  with  the  Ottoman  court,  with  Mus- 
covy, and  Tartary,  compelled  to  remain  in  Poland  to  encounter 
these  powerful  enemies,  during  fifteen  years  he  failed  in 
accomplishing  his  promise.  To  remedy  this  in  some  shape, 
by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  gained  an  ascendancy 
over  him,  he  created  a  senate  to  reside  at  Stockholm,  composed 

*  The  Lama,  or  God  of  the  Tartars,  is  composed  of  such  frail  materials 
as  mere  mortality ;  contrived,  however,  by  the  power  of  priestcraft,  to 
appear  immortal ;  the  succession  of  Lamas  never  failing  1 
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of  forty  choseTi  Jesuits.     He  presented  them  with  le^^^H 
patent,  and  invested  them  with  the  royal  authority.  I 

While  this  senate  of  Jesuits  was  at  Dantzic,  waiting  for  a 
fair  wind  to  set  sail  for  Stockholm,  he  published  an  edict, 
that  the  Swedes  should  receive  them  aa  his  own  royul  person. 
A  public  council  was  immediately  held.  Charies,  the  uncle 
of  Sigismond,  the  prelates,  and  the  lords,  resolved  to  prepare 
for  them  a  splendid  and  magnificent  entry. 

But  in  a  private  council,  they  came  to  very  contrary  resolu' 
tions :  for  the  prince  said,  he  could  not  bear  that  a  senate  of 
priests  should  command,  in  preference  to  all  the  princes  and 
lords,  natives  of  the  country.  All  the  others  agreed  with  him 
in  rej^ting  this  holy  senate.  The  archbishop  rose,  and  said, 
"  Since  Sigismond  has  disdained  to  be  our  king,  we  also  must 
not  acknowledge  him  as  such ;  and  from  thia  moment  v 
should  no  longer  consider  ourselves  as  his  subjects.  H 
authority  is  in  tuipento,  because  he  has  bestowed  it  on  tl 
Jesuits  who  form  this  senate.  The  people  have  not  yet 
acknowledged  tbem.  In  this  interval  of  resignation  on  the 
one  side,  and  assumption  on  the  other,  I  absolve  you  all  of 
the  fidelity  the  king  may  claim  from  you  as  his  Swedish  sub- 
jects." The  prince  of  Bithynia  addressing  himself  to  Prince 
Charles,  uncle  of  the  king,  said,  "  I  own  no  other  king  than 
you  ;  and  I  believe  you  are  now  obliged  to  receive  us  as  yt 
affectionate  aubjecta,  and  to  assist  us  to  bunt  these  vem 
from  the  state."  Allibe  others  joined  him,  and  acknowledged 
Charles  as  their  lawful  monarch. 

Having  resolved  to  keep  their  declaration  for  some  time 
secret,  they  deliberated  in  what  manner  they  were  to  receive 
and  to  precede  this  senate  in  their  entry  into  the  harbour, 
who  were  now  on  board  a  great  galleon,  which  bad  anchored 
two  leagues  from  Stockholm,  that  they  might  enter  more 
magnificently  in  the  night,  when  the  fireworks  they  had  pre- 
pared would  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage.  About  the 
time  of  their  reception.  Prince  Charles,  accompanied  by 
twenty-five  or  thirty  vessels,  appeared  before  this  senate. 
Wheeling  about,  and  forming  a  caracol  of  ships,  they  dis- 
charged a  volley,  and  emptied  all  their  cannon  on  the  gtdleon 
bearing  this  senate,  whicli  had  its  sides  pierced  through  with 
the  balls.  The  galleon  immediately  filled  with  water  and 
sunk,  without  one  of  tlie  unfortunate  Jesuits  being  assisted: 
on  the  contrary,  their  assailants  cried  to  tbem  that  thia  was 
the  time  to  perform  some  miracle,  such  aa  they  were  aocua- 
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tomed  to  do  in  Tndia  and  Japan ;  and  if  tbity  chose,  they 
could  walk  on  the  waters ! 

T)ie  report  of  the  cannon,  and  the  smole  which  the 
powder  ocoaaioned,  preifented  either  the  cries  or  the  suhmer- 
sion  of  the  holy  fathers  from  being  observed :  and  as  if  they 
were  conducting  the  senate  to  the  town,  Charles  entereil 
triumphantly ;  Went  into  the  church,  where  they  Bung  To 
Deum ;  and  to  conclude  the  night,  he  partook  of  the  enter- 
tainment which  had  heen  prepared  for  this  ill-fnted  senate. 

The  Jesuits  of  the  city  of  Stockholm  having  come,  a.boat 
midnight,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Fathers,  perceived 
_  their  loBs.  Tliey  directly  posted  up  placards  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Charles  and  his  adherents,  who  had  caused  the 
senate  of  Jesuits  to  perish.  They  urged  the  people  to  rebel ; 
but  they  were  soon  expelled  the  city,  and  Charles  made  a 
public  profession  of  LutberauiaRi. 

Sigismond,  King  of  Poland,  began  a  war  with  Charles  in 
1C04,  which  lasted  two  years.  Disturbed  by  the  invaEtousof 
the  Tartars,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Cosaacs,  a  truce  was 
concluded;  but  Sigismond  lost  both  his  crowns,  by  Mb  bigoted 
attachment  to  Boman  Catbolicism. 


THE  LOVER'3  QEiHT. 

The  following  tale,  recorded  in  the  Historical  Memoirs  of 
Champagne,  hy  Eougier,  has  been  a  favourite  narrative  with. 
the  old  romance  writers ;  and  the  principal  incident,  however 
objectionable,  has  heen  displayed  in  several  modem  poems. 

Howell,  in  bis  "  Familiar  Lettern,"  in  one  addressed  to  Ben 
Jonson,  recommends  it  to  him  as  a  subject  "  which  peradven- 
ture  you  may  make  use  of  in  your  way ;"  and  concludes  by 
saying,  "in  my  opinion,  which  vails  to  jours,  this  is  choice 
and  nch  stuff  for  you  to  put  upon  your  loom,  and  make  u 
curious  web  of." 

The  Lord  da  Coney,  vassal  to  the  Count  de  Champagne, 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  youths  of  his  time.  He 
loved,  with  au  excess  of  passion,  the  lady  of  the  Lord  du 
Fayel,  who  felt  a  reciprocal  affection.  With  the  most  poig- 
nant grief  this  lady  heard  from  her  lover,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  accompany  the  kmg  and  the  Count  de  Champagne  to  the 
wars  of  the  Holy  Land ;  but  she  would  not  oppose  his  wishes, 
^because  she  hoped  that  his  absence  might  dissipate  thQ 
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jealousy  of  her  husband.  The  time  of  doparture  having'  o 
these  two  lovers  piirted  with  sorrows  of  the  most  lirdjr  I 
tendermsB.  The  lady,  in  quitting  her  lover,  presented  him 
with  some  rings,  some  diamonds,  and  with  a  string  that  she 
had  woven  herself  of  his  own  hair,  intermiied  with  silk  and 
buttons  of  large  pearls,  to  serve  him,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  those  (lay^,  to  tie  a  magnilicent  hood  which  covered  hia 
helmet.     This  he  gratefully  accepted. 

In  Palestine,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  in  1191,  in  gloriously 
ascending  the  ramparts,  he  received  a  wound,  which  was 
declared  mortal.  He  employed  the  few  momenta  he  had  to 
live  in  writing  to  the  Lady  du  Fayel ;  and  he  poured  forth 
the  fervour  of  his  soul.  He  ordered  bis  squire  to  embalm  his 
heart  after  his  death,  and  to  convey  it  to  his  beloved  mis- 
tress, with  the  presents  he  had  received  from  her  hands  in 
quitting  her. 

The  pquire,  faithful  to  the  dying  injunction  of  his  master, 
returned  to  France,  to  present  the  heart  and  the  gifts  to  the 
lady  of  Du  Fayel.  But  wh«n  he  approached  the  eaatlo  of 
this  kdy,  he  concealed  himself  in  the  neighbouring  wood, 
watching  some  favourable  moment  to  complete  his  promise. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  observed  by  the  husband  of  this 
lady,  who  recognised  him,  and  who  immediately  suspected  he 
came  in  search  of  his  wife  with  some  message  from  his  master. 
He  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  life  if  he  did  not  divulge 
the  occasion  of  his  ret\im.  The  squire  assured  him  that  his 
master  was  dead;  but  Da  Fayel  not  believing  it,  drew  hia 
sword  on  him.  This  man,  frightened  at  the  peril  in  which 
he  found  himself,  confessed  everything;  and  put  into  his 
hands  the  heart  and  letter  of  his  master.  Du  Fayel  was 
maddened  by  the  f'ellest  passions,  and  ho  took  a  wild  and 
horrid  revenge.  He  ordered  his  cook  to  mince  the  heart; 
and  having  miied  it  with  meat,  he  caused  a  favourite  ragout, 
which  he  knew  pleased  the  taste  of  his  wife,  to  be  made,  and 
had  it  served  to  her.  The  lady  ate  heartily  of  the  dish. 
After  the  repast,  Du  Fayel  inquired  of  his  wife  if  she  had 
found  the  ragout  according  to  her  taste  :  she  answered  him 
that  she  had  found  it  excellent.  "  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  caused  it  to  he  served  to  you,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  meat  which 
you  very  much  liked.  You  have,  Madame,"  the  savage  Du 
Fayel  coutiiiued,  "  eaten  the  heart  of  the  Lord  de  Couoy." 
But  this  the  lady  would  not  believe,  till  he  showed  her 
letter  of  her  lover,  with  the  string  of  his  hair,  and  thi 
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tnonds  sbe  had  given  him,    Shuddering  in  the  anguish  of  ha* 
sensations,  and  urgud  by  the  utmost  deEpair,  she  told  him— J 
"  It  is  true  that  I  loved  that  heart,  becauRe  it  merited  to  bjj^ 
loved ;  for  never  could  it  find  its  superior ;  and  since  I  hav« 
eaten  of  so  nobie  a  meat,  and  that  my  stomach  is  the  tomfi 
of  BO  precious  a  heart,  1  will  take  care  that  nothing  of  infe- 
rior worth  shall  ever  be  miied  with  it."     Grief  and  passion 
choked  her  utterance.      She  retired  to  her  chamber:    she 
closed  the  door  for  ever ;  and  refusing  to  accept  of  coasolatloa'j 
or  food,  the  amiable  victim  expired  on  the  fourth  day. 


THE  HISTOaT  OP  GLOVES. 

The  present  learned  and  curious  dissertation  is  compiled  froi 
the  papers  of  an  ingenious  antiquary,  from  the  "  Present  Staf 
of  the  liepnhlic  of  Letters,"  vol.  x.  p.  289.' 

The  antiquity  of  this  part  of  dress  will  form  our  first 
quiry ;  and  we  shall  then  show  its  various  uses  in 
several  ages  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  gloves 
Psaim,  where  the  royal  prophet  decli 
over  Edom ;  and  still  farther  hack,  supposing;  them  to  he 
used  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  Ruth  iv.  7,  where  the  custom 
is  noticed  of  a  man  taking  off  his  shoe  and  giving  it  to  his 
neighbour,  as  a  pledge  for  redeeming  or  esthanging  anything. 
The  word  in  these  two  tests,  usually  translated  »hoe  hy  the 
Chaldee  paraphrast,  in  the  latter  is  rendered  glove.  Casauhoft 
is  of  opinion  th^t  gloves  were  worn  by  the  Chaldeans,  frov 
the  word  here  mentioned  bein^  explained  in  the  Talmi 
Lexicon,  t/ie  eloihing  of  the  hand. 

Xenophon  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  glc 
Speaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  as  a  proof  of  their 
effeminacy,  he  observes,  that,  not  satisfied  with  covering  their 
head  and  their  feet,  they  also  guarded  their  hands  against  the 
cold  with  thick  gloves.  Momer,  describing  Laertes  at  work 
in  his  garden,  represents  him  with  gloves  on  his  hands,  to 
secure  titemfrom  the  thorns.  Varro,  an  ancient  writer,  is  an 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  antiquity  among  the  Bomana.  la 
lib.  ii.  cap.  55,  De  Se  Susticd,  he  says,  that  olives  gathered 

•  In  ]83i  was  pnbliahcciainriouBlittlB  volume  brWilliamHall,  "Tha 
Histar;  of  tbe  OIots  Trade,  with  th«  Customs  coan^cted  with  the  Glove,' 
which  adda  some  intemUng  infoiuiatioD  to  the  present  actiole. 
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champion  entering  Westminster  Hall  completely  armed  and 
mounted. 

Challenging  by  the  fflove  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Germany,  on  reviving  an  affront,  to  send  a  glove 
to  the  offending-  party  ia  a  challenge  to  a  duel. 

The  last  use  of  glovet  was  for  carrying  the  hawk.  In 
former  times,  princes  and  other  great  men  took  go  much 
pleasure  in  carrying  the  hawk  on  their  hand,  that  some  of 
them  have  choaeu  to  he  represented  in  this  attitude.  There 
is  a  monument  of  Philip  the  First  of  France,  on  which  he 
is  represented  at  length,  on  his  tomb,  holding  a  glove  in  hi* 

Chambera  says  that,  formerly,  judges  were  forbid  to  wear 
glaves  on  the  bench.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  thia  pro- 
hibition. Our  judges  lie  under  no  such  restraint ;  for  both 
they  and  the  rest  of  the  court  make  no  difficulty  of  receiving 
glooet  from  the  sheriffs,  whenever  the  session  or  assize  ogii- 
Lides  without  any  one  receiving  sentence  of  death,  which  is 
called  n  maiden  atsize ;  a  custom  of  great  antiquity. 

Our  curious  antiquary  has  preserved  a  singular  anecdote 
concerning  gloves.  Chambers  informs  us,  that  it  is  not  safe 
at  present  to  enter  the  stables  of  princes  without  pulling  off 
our  gloves.  He  does  not  tell  us  in  what  the  danger  consists ; 
but  it  is  an  ancient  established  custom  in  Germany,  that 
whoever  enters  the  stables  of  a  prince,  or  great  man,  with  hu 
gloves  on  his  hands,  is  obliged  to  forleit  them,  or  redeem 
them  by  a  fee  to  the  servants.  The  same  custom  is  observed 
in  some  places  at  the  death  of  the  stag;  la  which  case,  if 
the  gloves  are  not  taken  off,  they  are  redeemed  by  moncgr 
given  to  the  huntsmen  and  keepers.  The  French  king  never 
failed  of  pulling  off  one  of  his  gloves  on  that  occasion.  The 
reason  of  this  ceremony  seems  to  be  lost. 

We  meet  with  the  term  gloee-moveg  in  our  old  recorda; 
by  which  is  meant,  money  given  to  servants  to  buy  glovet. 
This,  probably,  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  giving  a  pair  of 
gloves,  to  signify  making  a  present  for  some  favour  or  service. 

Gough,  in  his  "  Sepulchral  Monuments,"  informs  us  that 
gloves  formed  no  part  of  the  female  dress  till  after  the 
Reformation.*  I  have  seen  some  as  late  as  the  time  of  Anne 
richly  worked  and  embroidered, 

*  This  is  an  extraordinary  mietake  for  bo  scmralc  an  antiqiiarr  (4 
msks.  Tfaey  <xaat  ua  tuonumenul  efEgies,  orbmsseB;  also  in  illuiuiuatcd 
maniiBU'Ipts,  cdotiniiiil'j  ftum  tbe  Saiau  em;  oa  maj  be  wen  in  BtnUi') 
plat^B  hi  anj  of  bis  books. 
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There  miist  exist  in  t  le  Denny  family  some  of  the  oldi 
;loves  extant,  as  appears  by  the  t'ollowiiig  glove  anecdote. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Arran's  goods,  April  6tb,  1759, 
tlie  gloves  giTen  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
were  sold  for  38/.  17«. ;  those  given  by  James  1.  to  bis  son 
Edward  Denny  for  22i.  4s. ;  the  mittens  given  by  Queen 
Dlixabeth  to  Sir  Edward  Denny's  lady,  25/.  4«, ;  all  which 
were  bought  for  Sir  Tlioraae  Denny,  of  Ireland,  who  was 
ided  in  a  direct  line  from  the  great  Sir  Anthony  Denny, 
of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII, 


RELICS  OF  SAINTS. 


■When  relies  of  saints  were  first  introduced,  the  reH<^ue- 
was  universal ;  they  bought  and  they  sold,  and,  like  other 
collectors,  made  no  scruple  to  steal  them.  It  is  entertaining 
to  observe  the  singular  ardour  and  grasping  avidity  of  some, 
to  enrich  themselves  with  these  religious  morsels ;  their  little 
discernment,  the  curious  impositions  of  the  vendor,  and  the 
good  faith  and  sincerity  of  the  purchaser.  The  prelate  of 
the  place  sometimes  ordained  a  fast  to  implore  God  that 
they  might  not  be  cheated  with  the  rehcs  of  saints,  which 
he  sometimes  purchased  for  the  holy  benefit  of  the  village 
or  town. 

Guihert  de  Nogent  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  relics  of  saints ; 
acknowledging  that  there  were  many  false  ones,  as  well  as 
false  legends,  he  reprobates  the  inventors  of  these  lying 
mirades.  He  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  occasion  of  a  tooth 
of  our  Lord's,  by  which  the  monks  of  St.  Medard  de  Soissons 
pretended  to  operate  miracles.  He  asserts  that  this  preten- 
sion is  as  chimerical  as  that  of  several  persons,  who  believed 
tbey  possessed  the  navel,  and  other  parts  less  decent,  ot^ — 
tbebody  of  Christ! 

A  monk  of  Bergsvinck  has  given  a  history  of  the  transla- 
tion of  St.  Lewin,  a  virgin  and  a  martyr :  her  relics  were 
brought  from  England  to  Bergs.  He  collected  with  religious 
care  the  facts  from  his  brethren,  especially  from  the  conductor 
of  these  relics  from  England.  Al'ter  the  history  of  the  trans- 
lation, and  a  panegyric  of  the  saint,  he  relates  the  miracles 
performed  in  Flanders  since  the  arrival  of  her  relics.  Tho 
prevmiing  passion  of  the  times  to  possess  fragments  of  s^nts 
is  well  marked,  when  the  author  particularises  with  a  oertaia 
—iCOmplacenoy  all  the  knavish  modes  they  used  to  cany  off 
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those  in  question.      None  then  objected  to  this   i     .^^^ 
robbery ;  because  the  gratiScation  of  the  reigning  pwesHt 
had  made  it  worth  while  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  monk  of  Clunj  has  given  a  history  of  the  translation  of 
the  body  of  St.  Imlalece,  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish  bishops, 
written  by  order  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Penna.  He 
protests  he  ad^ancea  nothing  but  facta;  having  himself  seen, 
or  learnt  from  other  witnegaes,  all  he  relates.  It  was  not 
difBcult  for  him  to  be  well  informed,  since  it  was  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Penna  that  the  holy  relics  were 
transported,  and  those  who  brought  them  were  two  monks 
of  that  house.  He  has  authenticated  his  minute  detail  of 
circumstances  by  giving  the  names  of  persons  and  places. 
His  account  was  written  for  the  great  festival  immediately 
instituted  in  honour  of  this  translation.  He  informs  us  of 
the  miraculous  manner  by  which  they  were  so  fortunate  aa 
to  discover  the  body  of  this  bishop,  and  the  different  plans 
tbey  concerted  to  carry  it  off.  He  gives  the  itinerary  6f 
the  two  monks  who  accompanied  the  holy  remains.  They 
*eni  nob  a  little  cheered  in  their  long  journey  by  visions 
and  miracles. 

Another  baa  written  a  history  of  what  he  calls  the  trans- 
lation of  the  relics  of  St.  Majean  to  the  monaat-ery  of  Ville- 
magne.  Trantlalion  is,  in  fact,  only  a  softened  expression 
for  the  robbery  of  the  relics  of  the  saint  committed  by 
two  monks,  who  carried  them  off  secretly  to  enrich  their  , 
monastery ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  at  any  artifice  or  He 
to  complete  their  design.  They  thought  everything  was 
permitted  to  acquire  tliese  fragments  of  mortality,  which 
had  now  become  a  branch  of  commerce.  Tbey  even  ife- 
garded  their  possessors  with  an  hostile  eye.  Such  was  the 
religious  opinion  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century. 
Our  Canute  commissioned  his  agent  at  Kome  to  purchase 
St.  Auguitin's  arm  for  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and 
one  of  gold ;  a  much  greater  sum,  observes  Granger,  than 
the  finest  statue  of  antiquity  would  have  then  sold  tor. 

Another  monk  describes  a  strange  act  of  devotion,  attwted 
hy  several  contemporary  writers.  When  the  saiats  did  not 
readily  comply  with  the  prayers  of  their  votaries,  they  flogged 
"  '  relics  with  rods,  in  a  spirit  of  impatience  which  they 
ived  was  necessary  to  make  them  bend  into  coropliano 

Theofroy,  abbot  of  Epternac,  to  raise  our  admiration,  r 
ktes  the  diuly  miracles  performed  by  the  relics  of  saint^^^ 
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asliea,  their  clothes,  or  other  mortal  spoils,  and  even  bj  t 
instruments  of  their  martyrdom.  Me  inveighs  ngainiit  that 
luxury  of  ornamenta  which  was  indulged  under  religioua  pre- 
text ;  "  It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  saints  are  deairons 
of  Buch  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver.  They  care  not  that 
we  should  raise  to  them  such  magnificent  churcheB,  to  exhibit 
that  ingenious  order  of  piUara  which  shine  with  gold,  nor 
those  rich  ceilings,  nor  those  altars  sparkling  with  jewels. 
They  desire  not  the  purple  parchment  of  price  for  their 
writings,  the  liquid  gold  to  emhellish  the  letters,  nor  the 
precious  stones  to  decorate  their  covers,  while  you  have  such 
little  care  for  the  ministers  of  the  altar."  The  pious  writer 
has  not  foi^tten  himself  in  this  copartnership  with  tha 
saint  g. 

The  Roman  church  not  being  able  to  deny,  saya  Bayla, 
that  there  have  been  false  relics,  which  have  operated 
miracles,  they  reply  that  the  good  intentions  of  those  be- 
lievers who  have  recourse  to  them  obtained  from  God  thia 
reward  for  their  good  faith  !  In  the  same  spirit,  when  it 
was  shown  that  two  or  three  bodies  of  the  same  samt  was 
said  to  exist  in  diiferent  places,  and  that  therefore  they  all 
could  not  he  authentic,  it  was  answered  that  they  were  all 
genuine ;  for  God  had  multiplied  and  miraculously  repro- 
duced them  for  the  comfort  of  the  faithful  1  A  curious 
specimen  of  the  intolerance  of  good  sense. 

When  the  Eeforraation  was  spread  in  Lithuania,  Prince 
Eadzivil  was  so  affected  hy  it,  that  he  went  in  person  to  pay 
the  pope  all  possible  honours.  His  hohness  on  this  occasion 
presented  him  with  a  precious  box  of  relics.  The  prince 
having  returned  home,  some  monks  entreated  permission  to 
try  the  effects  of  these  relics  on  a  demoniac,  who  had  hitherto 
resisted  every  kind  of  exorcism.  They  were  brought  into  the 
church  with  solemn  pomp,  and  deposited  on  the  altar,  accom- 
panied by  an  innumerable  crowd.  After  the  usual  conjura- 
tions, which  were  unsuccessful,  they  apphed  the  rehcs.  The 
demoniac  instantly  recovered.  The  people  called  out  "  a 
miracle  I"  and  the  prince,  lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  felt  his  faith  confirmed..  In  this  transport  of  pious 
joy,  he  observed  that  a  young  gentleman,  who  was  keeper  of 
this  treasure  of  relics,  smiled,  and  by  hia  motions  ridiculed 
the  miracle.  The  prince  indignantly  took  our  young  keeper 
of  the  rehca  to  task ;  who,  on  promise  of  pardon,  gave  tha 
following  iBtfret  intelUgenoe  concerning  them,  In  ti-avelling 
■  TOfc  I. 
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from  Eome  he  had  lost  the  hox  of  relics ;  ; 
mention  it,  he  had  procured  a,  similar  one,  which  he 
filled  with  the  small  bones  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  other  tiifies 
similar  to  what  were  lost.  He  hoped  he  might  be  forgiven 
for  smiling,  when  he  found  that  such  a  collection  of  rubbish 
was  idohzed  with  sucli  pomp,  and  had  even  the  virtue  of 
expelling  demons.  It  was  by  the  assistance  of  this  box  that 
the  prince  diaoovered  the  gross  impOBitious  of  the  monks  and 
the  demoniacs,  and  Badzivil  afterwards  became  a  zealous 
Lutheran. 

The  elector  Fredei-ic,  surnamed  the  WUe,  was  an  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  relics.  After  his  death,  one  of  the 
monks  employed  bj  him  solicited  payment  for  several  paroelB 
he  Lad  purchased  for  our  v)iKe  elector ;  but  the  times  had 
changed !  He  was  advisLMl  to  give  over  this  business ;  the 
relics  for  which  he  desired  payment  they  were  willing  to 
return !  that  the  price  had  fallen  considerably  since  the 
reformation  of  Luther ;  and  that  they  would  find  a  hitter 
market  in  Italy  than  in  Germany  I 

Our  Henry  III.,  who  was  deeply  tainted  with  the  super- 
stition of  the  age,  summoned  all  the  great  in  the  kingdom 
to  meet  in  London,  This  summons  escited  the  most 
general  curiosity,  and  multitudes  appeared.  The  king  then 
acquainted  them  that  the  great  master  of  the  £nightB 
Templars  had  sent  him  a  phial  containing  a  small  portion  of 
the  precious  blood  of  OhrUt  which  he  had  shed  upon  the 
cross;  and  attested  to  be  genuine  by  the  seals  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  and  other*  I  He  commanded  a  procession 
the  fallowing  day  ;  and  the  historian  adds,  that  though  the 
road  between  Bt,  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  was  vMJ 
deep  and  miry,  the  king  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on 
the  phial.  Two  monks  received  tt,  and  deposited  the  phial 
in  the  abbey,  "  which  made  all  England  shine  with  glor;, 
dedicating  it  to  God  and  St.  Edward." 

Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  notices  the 
great  fall  of  the  price  of  relics  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  "The  respect  given  to  relics,  and  some,(|ir6- 
tended  miracles,  fell ;  insomuch,  as  I  find  hy  our  records, 
that  a  piece  of  St.  Andrew's  Jlnger  (covered  only  with  an 
ounce  of  silver),  being  laid  to  pledge  by  a  monastery  for 
forty  pounds,  was  left  unrt'deemed  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
house ;  the  king's  commissioners,  who  upon  surrender  of  any 
ioundation  undertook  to  pay  the  debts,  refusing  to      ■    -   - 
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ibe  price  again."  That  is,  they  did  not  choose  to  repay  the 
Jbrtif  potmds,  to  receive  a  piece  of  the  finder  of  St,  Andrew, 

About  this  time  the  property  of  relics  suddenly  sunk  to  a 
South-sea  bubble ;  for  shortly  after  the  artifice  of  the  Eood 
of  Grace,  at  Boxley,  in  Kent,  was  fully  opened  to  the  eye  of 
the  populace ;  and  a  far-famed  relic  at  Hales,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, of  the  blood  of  Christ,  was  at  the  same  time  exhibited. 
It  was  shown  in  a  phial,  and  it  was  believed  that  none  could 
see  it  who  were  in  mortal  sin  ;  and  after  many  trials  usually 
repeated  to  the  same  person,  the  deluded  pilgrims  at  length 
went  away  fully  satisfied.  This  relic  was  the  blood  of  a  duck, 
renewed  every  week,  and  put  in  a  phial ;  one  side  was  opaque, 
and  the  other  transparent ;  the  monk  turned  either  side  to 
the  pilgrim,  as  he  thought  proper.  The  success  of  the  pil- 
grim depended  on  the  oblations  he  made ;  those  who  were 
scanty  in  their  offerings  were  the  longest  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  blood :  when  a  man  was  in  despair,  he  usually  became 
generous ! 

PERPETUAL  LAMPS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

No.  379  of  the  Spectator  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  person 
who  had  opened  the  sepulchre  of  the  famous  Eosicrucius. 
He  discovered  a  lamp  burning,  which  a  statue  of  clock-work 
struck  into  pieces.  Hence,  the  disciples  of  this  visionary 
said  that  he  made  use  of  this  method  to  show  "  that  he  had 
re-invented  the  ever-burning  lamps  of  the  ancients." 

Many  writers  have  made  mention  of  these  wonderful 
lamps. 

It  has  happened  frequently  that  inquisitive  men  exami- 
ning with  a  flambeau  ancient  sepulchres  which  had  been  just 
opened,  the  fat  and  gross  vapours  kindled  as  the  flambeau 
approached  them,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  frequently  cried  out  "  a  miracle  /''  This  sudden 
inflammation,  although  very  natural,  has  given  room  to 
believe  that  these  flames  proceeded  from  perpetual  lamps, 
which  some  have  thought  were  placed  in  the  tombs  of  the 
ancients,  and  which,  they  said,  were  extinguished  at  the 
moment  that  these  tombs  opened,  and  were  penetrated  by 
the  exterior  air. 

The  accounts  of  the  perpetual  lamps  which  ancient  writers 
give  have  occasioned  several  ingenious  men  to  search  after 
their  composition.     Licetus,  who  possessed  more  erudition 
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thsn  lofe  of  tratb,  Iim  g^vtn  tvo  receiptB  <br  nukifi^  tils' 
etcnul  fire  bj  a  prepantion  of  ccrtam  minoals.  Ifoiff 
crefiible  writen  maiDtain  that  it  is  powiMe  to  malt*  Imp* 
peTpetazRy  baming,  and  so  oil  at  onee  inAammaUa  iw 
tiKWDsiunable ;  but  Bovle,  assisted  br  serenl  nperniMBl* 
made  on  tbe  air-pomp,  found  tbat  these  Hgfats.  ubirh  faH9 
been  viewed  in  opening  tombs,  proceeded  bom  the  colUnan 
of  fresh  air.  Thi«  rea»Dnable  observation  conciliates  all,  uA. 
does  not  eompel  us  to  den;  the  accounts. 

The  story  of  the  lamp  of  Rosicmcius,  even  if  it  ever  bad 
the  slighteA  foundation,  onljr  owes  its  origin  to  the  spirit  of 
party,  whicb  at  the  time  would  have  persnaded  the  world 
that  Bosicmciua  bad  at  least  discovered  something. 

It  was  reserved  for  modern  discoveries  in  chemistrv  tn 
prove  tbat  air  was  not  only  necessary  for  a  medium  tn  tiu) 
eiistence  of  the  flame,  whicb  indeed  the  air-pump  had  already 
shown  ;  but  also  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  inflammation, 
and  without  which  a  body,  otherwise  very  inflammable  In  all 
its  parts,  cannot,  however,  burn  but  in  its  superficies,  which 
alono  is  in  contact  with  the  ambient  ajr. 


Soke  stones  are  preserved  by  the  curious,  for  representing 
distinctly  flgures  traced  by  nature  alone,  and  without  the  aid 
of  art. 

Pliny  mentions  an  agate,  in  which  appeared,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  Apollo  amidst  the  Nine  Muses  holding  a 
harp.  At  Venice  another  may  be  seen,  in  whicb  is  natuially 
formed  the  perfect  figure  of  a  man.  At  Pisa,  in  the  ohorch 
of  St.  John,  theru  is  a  similar  natural  production,  which  ». 
presents  an  old  hermit  in  a  desert,  seated  by  the  Bide  of  a 
stream,  aud  who  holds  in  hij  hands  a  small  bell,  as  St.  An- 
thony is  commonly  painted.  In  the  temple  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  there  waij  formerly  on  a  white  marble  the 
image  of  St,  John  the  Baptist  covered  with  the  skia  of  a 
camel ;  with  this  only  imperfection,  that  nature  bad  given 
but  one  leg.  At  Ravenna,  in  the  church  of  St.  Vital,  a  cor- 
delier is  seL'n  on  a  dusky  stone.  They  found  in  Italy  a 
marble,  in  which  a  crucifin  was  so  elaborately  finished,  that 
there  appeared  the  nails,  the  drops  of  blood,  and  the  wot 
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■  perfectly  a&  the  most  escellent  painter  could  have  po^  ] 
Inned.     At  Sneilburg,  in  Germany,  they  found  in  a  mine  a 
certain  rough  metal,  on  which  was  seen  the  figure  of  a  man,  | 

*ho  carried  a  child  on  his  back.  In  Provence  they  found  in 
^  mine  a  quantity  of  natural  ligurcs  of  hirda,  trees,  rats,  and 
serpents ;  and  in  aome  places  of  the  western  psirta  of  Tar- 
'ary,  are  seeu  on  divers  rocks  the  figures  of  camela,  horsea,  i 

3&d  sheep.  PanciroUua,  in  his  Lost  Antiquities,  attests,  that 
ia  a  church  at  Rome,  a  marble  perfectly  represented  a  priest 
celebrating  mass,  and  raising  the  hoat.  Paul  III.  conceiving 
tiiat  art  had  been  uaed,  scraped  ilie  marble  to  discover  whe- 
ther  any  painting  had  been  employed  :  but  nothing  of  the 
Mod  was  discovered.  "  I  have  seen,"  writes  a  friend,  "  many 
of  these  cariosities.  They  are  alwayx  helped  out  by  art.  In 
my  fatlier'a  house  was  a  gray  marble  chimney-piece,  which 
abounded  iu  portraits,  landscapes,  &c.,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  was  made  by  myself. "  I  have  myself  seen  a  large 
colkction,  many  cert^ly  untouched  by  art.  One  stone  ap- 
pears like  a  perfect  cameo  of  a  Minerva's  head ;  another 
ehowB  au  old  man's  head,  beautiful  as  if  the  hand  of  Baf- 
faelle  had  designed  it.     Both  these  stones  are  transparent.  | 

Some  exhibit  portraits.  I 

There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ahlack  stone,  on 
which  nature  has  sketched  a  resemblance  of  the  portrait  of  ! 

(Jhaucer.*  Stones  of  this  kind,  possessing  a  sufficient  degree 
of  resemblance,  are  rare ;  but  art  appears  not  to  have  been 
used.  Even  in  plants,  we  find  this  sort  of  resemblance. 
There  is  a  species  of  the  orchis,  where  Nature  has  formed  a 
hee,  apparently  feeding  in  the  breast  of  the  flower,  with  so 
much  exactness,  that  it  is  impossible  at  a  very  small  distance 
to  distinguish  the  imposition.     Hence  the  plant  derives  its  . 

re,  and  is  called  the  Bee-Floweb.     Langbome  elegantljr   ^^—1 
ces  its  appearance; —  ^^^H 

See  on  that  Sow'ret's  Telvet  bremt,  ^^^| 

Uuw  cluse  the  buBj  vsgnwt  Ilea  I  ^^^^H 

•  Odb  of  the  most  cnriona  of  these  natiiral  portraits  U  the  enormona  ' 

rock  in  Wales,  inuwii  aa  the  Pitt  Stone.  It  ia  an  muDenae  fragment,  tha 
ontline  beariug  a  perfect  cesemblanoe  to  tlie  profile  of  the  great  alatEaraan. 
The  finnliflpieee  to  Brace's  "Visit  to  Norway  and  Sweden"  represents  on 
ulnnd  popularly  known  as  "  The  Harseman'B  leland,"  that  takes  the  form 
of  a  giganlic  mounted  bonemui  wading  tbruugh  the  deep.  W.  B.  Cooke, 
the  Ute  eminent  engraver,  amused  bimeelf  by  depicting  a  Iiindscape  witli 
waterfalls  and  ruins,  which,  when  turned  on  one  side,  fanned  a  perfect  . 
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His  thin-wrongfat  plume,  bis  downy  breast, 
The  ambrosud  gold  iJtuA  svelk  his  thigluL 

Perhaps  his  firagrant  load  maj  land. 

His  limbs; — ve^U  set  the  captiye  free — 
I  sought  the  UTtsro  bbi  to  find. 

And  found  the  picttek  of  a  bkb. 

The  late  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  wrote  to  me  on  tlus 
subject :  "  This  orchis  is  common  near  our  sea-coasts ;  bat 
instead  of  beins:  exactly  like  a  bee,  it  ig  not  like  it  at  aU.  It 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  a  Jijf,  and  bj  the  help  of  imagi- 
nation may  be  supposed  to  be  a  fly  pitched  upon  the  flower. 
The  mandrake  very  frequently  has  a  forked  root,  which  may 
be  fancied  to  resemble  thighs  and  legs.  I  have  seen  it  helped 
out  with  nails  on  the  toes." 

An  ingenious  botanist,  after  reading  this  article,  was  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  specimens  of  the  Jlif  orchis,  ophrys  musei' 
fera,  and  of  the  hee  orchis,  ophrys  apifera.  Their  resem- 
blance to  th&se  insects  when  in  full  flower  is  the  mof(t  perfect 
conceivable:  they  are  distinct  plants.  The  poetical  eye  of 
Langhome  was  equally  correct  and  fanciful ;  and  that  too  of 
Jackson,'  who  differed  so  positively.  Many  controversies 
have  been  carried  on,  from  a  want  of  a  little  more  know- 
ledge ;  like  that  of  the  bee  orchis  and  the  fly  orchis,  both 
parties  prove  to  be  right. 

Another  curious  specimen  of  the  playful  operations  of 
nature  is  the  mandrake ;  a  plant,  indeed,  when  it  is  bare  of 
leaves,  perfectly  resembling  that  of  the  human  form.  The 
ginseng  tree  is  noticed  for  the  same  appearance.  This  object 
the  same  poet  has  noticed : — 

Mark  how  that  rooted  mandrake  wears 

His  human  feet,  his  human  hands ; 
Oft,  as  his  shapely  form  he  rears. 

Aghast  the  frighted  ploughman  stands. 

He  closes  this  beautiful  fable  with  the  following  stanza^ 
not  inapposite  to  the  curious  subject  of  this  article : 

Helvetia's  rocks,  Sabrina's  waves, 

Still  many  a  shining  pebble  bear : 
Where  nature's  studious  hand  engraves 

The  PERFECT  FUBH,  and  leaves  it  there. 
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""^Ubt  has  given  a  charming  description  of  a  present  made  by 
^  lover  to  his  mistress ;  a  gift  which  romance  has  seldom 
^Sloalled  for  its  gallantry,  ingenuity,  and  novelty.  It  was 
^^ed  the  garland  of  Julia.  To  understand  the  nature  of 
''l^ifi  gifb,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  history  of  the 
t^5irties. 

The  beautiful  Julia  d'Angennes  was  in  the  flower  of  her 

^outh  and  fame,   when  the  celebrated  Gustavus,  king  of 

Sweden,  was  making  war  in  Germany  with  the  most  splendid 

"Success.     Julia  expressed  her  warm  admiration  of  this  hero. 

^he  had  his  portrait  placed  on  her  toilet,  and  took  pleasure  iu 

declaring  that  she  would  have  no  other  lover  than  Gustavus. 

The  Duke  de  Montausier  was,  however,  her  avowed   and 

urdent  admirer.     A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Gustavus, 

be  sent  her,  as  a  new-year's  gift,  the  poetical  oabland  of 

which  the  following  is  a  description. 

The  most  beautiful  flowers  were  painted  in  miniature  by  an 
eminent  artist,  one  Robert,  on  pieces  of  vellum,  all  of  equal 
dimensions.  Under  every  flower  a  space  was  left  open  for  a 
madrigal  on  the  subject  of  the  flower  there  painted.  The 
duke  solicited  the  wits  of  the  time  to  assist  in  the  composition 
of  these  little  poems,  reserving  a  considerable  number  for  the 
e&sions  of  his  own  amorous  muse.  Under  every  flower  he 
had  its  madrigal  written  by  N.  Du  Jarry,  celebrated  for  his 
beautiful  caligraphy.  A  decorated  frontispiece  offered  a 
splendid  garland  composed  of  all  these  twenty-nine  flowers ; 
and  on  turning  the  page  a  cupid  is  painted  to  the  life.  These 
were  magnificently  bound,  and  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  rich 
Spanish  leather.  When  Julia  awoke  on  new-year's  day,  she 
found  this  lover's  gift  lying  on  her  toilet ;  it  was  one  quite  to 
her  taste,  and  successful  to  the  donor's  hopes. 

Of  this  Poetical  Garland,  thus  formed  by  the  hands  of  Wit 
and  Love,  Huet  says,  "  As  1  had  long  heard  of  it,  I  frequently 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  it :  at  length  the  Duchess  of  Usez 
gratified  me  with  the  sight.  She  locked  me  in  her  cabinet 
one  afternoon  with  this  garland :  she  then  went  to  the  queen, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  evening  liberated  me.  I  never  passed 
a  more  agreeable  afbemoon." 
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One  of  the  prettiest  inscriptions  of  these  Sowers  is  tli^^^| 
lowing,  composed  for  ^^H 

Modeste  en  ma  cnnlenr,  moda<t«  en  mon  sSjoor,  ^^^H 

Fraache  d'ambltiun,  je  ton  cache  bdds  I'lierbe ;  ^^^H 

La  pluB  hoiablB  dee  Seiira  nera  la  pins  Baperbe.  ^^^^H 

Modest  m;  coloor,  modeat  w  m;  pince,  ^^^^H 

Pleaaed  ia  the  graas  mj  lowlj  furm  U)  liide  ;  ^^^^| 

But  mid  your  tressea  might  I  wind  with  grace. 
The  tiumhlest  Sower  would  feel  the  InfdeBt  pride. 
The  following  is  some  additional  information  respecting 
"the  Poetieal  Oarland  of  Julia." 

At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Diilie  do  la  Valliere,  in 
1784,  among  its  numerous  literary  curiosities  this  garland 
appeared.  It  was  actually  sold  for  the  extrav^ant  sum  of 
14,510  livres  !  though  in  1770,  at  Gaignat's  sale,  it  only  oost 
7bO  livres.  It  is  described  to  be  "  a  manuscript  on  -vellum, 
composed  of  twenty-nine  flowers  painted  by  one  Bobert, 
under  which  are  inserted  madrigals  by  various  authora." 
But  the  Ahb6  Kive,  the  superintendent  of  the  Valliwo 
library,  published  in  1779  an  inflammatory  notice  of  this 
garland  ;  and  as  he  and  the  duke  had  the  art  of  appreciating, 
and  it  has  been  said  making  spurious  literary  curiosities,  this 
notice  was  no  doubt  the  occiision  of  the  maniacal  price. 

In  the  great  French  Eevolution,  this  literary  curiosity  found 
its  passage  into  this  country.  A  bookseller  offered  it  for  sale 
at  the  enormous  price  of  500^.  sterling !  No  curious  colleotor 
has  been  discovered  to  have  purchased  this  unique  ;  which  ia 
most  remarkable  for  the  extreme  folly  of  the  purchaser  who 
gave  the  14,610  livres  for  poetry  and  painting  not  always  ei- 
quisite.  The  history  of  the  Garland  of  Julia  is  a  child's  lesson 
for  certain  rash  and  inexperienced  collectors,  who  may  here 
Leun  to  do  well  bj  others  balm. 


TRAGIC  ACTOBS. 

MoiTTFLEDBT,  a  French  player,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
actors  of  his  time  for  characters  highly  tragic.  He  died  of 
the  violent  eflbrts  he  made  in  representing  Orestes  in  the 
Andromache  of  Hacine.  The  author  of  the  "Pamasse 
Beformfi"  makes  him  thus  express  himself  in  the  shades. 
There  ia  something  extremely  droll  in  his  lamentations^    "~ 
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»  sCTere  rdllery  on  the  ineonveuiencea  to  wliicb  tragic  actona 
M^  Ualila. 

"Ah!  how  Bincerely  do  I  wish  that  tragedies  had  xu 
Wen  inTented !  I  might  then  have  been  jet  in  a  state  cb^^^^ 
'^le  of  appearing  on  the  stage;  and  if  I  should  not  hav»' 
''ttaJned  the  glory  of  euataJning  sublime  characters,  1  should 
?t  least  have  triUed  agreeably,  and  have  worked  off  my  spleen 
'1  laughing !  I  have  wasted  my  lungs  in  the  violent  emotions 
5**  JBalouBy,  love,  and  ambition.  A  thousand  times  have  I 
''eea  obliged  to  force  myself  to  represent  more  passions  than 
■*-*e  Brun  ever  painted  or  conceived.  I  saw  myself  frequently 
**  cliged  to  dart  terrible  glances ;  to  roll  my  eyes  furiously  in 
**ij  head,  like  a  man  insane ;  to  frighten  others  by  eitrava- 
^snt  grimaces  ;  to  imprint  on  my  countenance  the  redness  of 
^tidigrtatiou  and  hatred ;  to  make  the  paleness  of  fear  and 
Surprise  succeed  each  other  by  turns  ;  to  express  the  transports 
^f  rage  and  despair;  to  cry  out  like  a  demoniac:  and  oonse- 
»5uently  to  strain  all  the  parts  of  my  body  to  render  my  ges- 
tures fitter  to  accompany  these  different  impreBsions.  The 
man  then  who  would  know  of  what  I  died,  let  him  not  ask  if 
it  were  of  the  fever,  the  dropsy,  or  the  gout  i  but  let  him 
know  that  it  was  of  the  Andromache  .'" 

The  Jesuit  Bapin  informs  lis,  that  when  Mondory  acted 
I  Herod  in  the  Mariamne  of  Tristan,  the  spectator  quitted  the 
tiieatre  moumftil  and  thoughtful;  bo  tenderly  were  they 
j>eDetrated  with  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  heroine.  In 
thia  melancholy  pleasure,  he  says,  we  have  a  rude  picture  of 
the  strong  impressions  which  were  made  by  the  Grecian 
tr^^dians.  Mondory  indeed  felt  so  powerfully  the  character 
he  assumed,  that  it  cost  him  his  life. 

Some  readers  may  recollect  the  death  of  Bond,  who  felt  so 
exquisitely  the  character  of  Lusignan  in  Zara,  which  he  per- 
sonated when  an  old  man,  that  Zara,  when  she  addressed  him, 
found  him  dead  in  his  chair. 

The  assumption  of  a  variety  of  characters  by  a  person  of 
irritable  and  delicate  nerves,  has  often  a  tragical  efiect  on  tlie 
mental  faculties.  We  might  draw  up  a  list  of  actoes,  who 
have  fallen  martyrs  to  their  tragic  characters.  Several  have 
died  on  the  stage,  and,  like  Palmer,  usually  in  the  midst  of 
Bome  agitated  appeal  to  the  feelings,* 

•  Pftlmer'a  deatli  toofc  place  on  tbo  LiTerpoul  stage,  Augnst  2,  17S8 ;  he 
■ma  in  tha  flftj-eeventli  jsar  of  hla  age.      The  death  of  his  wif«  and  bia 
^  MH  liad  Borne  time  before  tbronn  liim  into  a  prufound  melancholy,  sjid  oa,  _ 
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Baron,  who  was  the  French  Garrick,  had  a  most  elevated 
notion  of  his  profesBion  :  lie  used  to  Baj",  that  tragic  actore 
eliould  be  nursed  on  the  lap  of  cjueeus  !  Nor  was  his  vanity 
inferior  to  hie  enthusiasm  for  his  profession ;  for,  according  to 
him,  the  world  might  see  once  in  a  centurv  a  Cmsar,  but  that 
it  required  a  thousand  years  to  produce  a  Baron  !  A  variety 
of  anecdotes  testify  the  admirable  talents  ho  displayed. 
Whenever  he  meant  to  compliment  the  talents  or  merits  of 
distinguished  characters,  he  always  delivered  in  a  pointed 
manner  the  striking  passages  of  the  play,  fixing  his  eye  on 
tlieni.  An  observation  of  his  respecting  actors,  is  not  less 
applicable  to  poets  and  to  painters.  "  Rttdes,"  said  this 
sublime  actor,  "may  teach  ua  not  to  raise  the  arms  above  the 
hoHcl ;   but  if  PABsiON  carries  tbem,  it  will   he  well  done; 

PASSION  KNOWS  MOKE  THAlf  AET." 

Betterton,  althougli  his  countenance  was  ruddy  and  san- 
guine, when  he  performed  Hamlet,  through  the  violent  and 
sudden  emotion  of  amazement  and  horror  at  the  presence  of 
his  father's  spectre,  instantly  turned  as  white  as  his  neckcloth, 
while  his  whole  body  seemed  to  he  aSected  with  a  strong 
tremor:  had  his  father's  apparition  actually  risen  before  him,he 
luld  not  have  been  seized  with  more  real  agonies.  This  etmck 
le  spectators  so  forcibly,  that  the^  felt  a  shudderingin  their 
}inB,  and  participated  in  the  astonishment  and  the  horror  so 
apparent  in  the  actor.  Davies  iu  his  Dramatic  Miscellanies 
records  this  fact;  and  in  theBicbardsoniana,wefindthat  the  tirst 
time  Booth  attempted  the  ghost  when  Betterton  acted  Ham- 
let, that  actor's  look  at  him  struck  him  with  such  horror  that 
he  became  disconcerted  to  such  a  degree,  that  ho  could  not 
Jt  his  part.  Here  seems  no  want  of  evidence  of  the  force 
Docasjon  he  wna  UDfartuaatelr  "cast"  for  the  sgitnting  part  of  "the 
Stron^r."  Us  appenred  unnsQnII;  mavcd  on  nttering  the  words  "there 
IR  auDlher  and  a  bstteF  world,"  in  the  third  act.  In  the  first  aceae  of  the 
folluwiflg  act,  when  ho  mis  oeled  "  Wh;  did  yon  not  keep  jonr  nhildreB 
with  yaa'i  they  wonid  biiie  amoaed  jod  id  man;  a  dreary  honr,"  he  tamed 
toreplf — and  "for  the  apice  of  aboot  ten  eeconds,  he  paused  as  if  waitiiQ 
for  tiie  prompter  to  give  him  the  ward" — saje  Mr  Wkitlteld  the  actor, 
who  was  then  with  him  upon  Ihe  stnge— "then  pnt  ont  hiB  right  hand,  u 
if  Koieg  to  take  hold  of  mine.  It  dropt,  OS  if  to  eopport  bis  fall,  bat  it 
liad  BO  power;  ia  that  iaetaiit  he  felJ,  but  nut  at  fuU  length,  he  erooohed 
n  fallinu,  so  that  hie  head  did  not  strike  the  stage  with  great  riolenM. 
3e  [leioi'  breathed  after.  I  thbk  I  raa;  veotare  to  sny  he  died  without  a 
pong."  It  ia  uae  of  the  moat  melaneholy  inoldeuta  connected  willi  theatrical 
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of  the  ideal  presence  in  this  mairellous  acting :  these  facts 
might  deserve  a  philosophical  investigation. 

Le  Blain,  the  French  actor,  who  retired  from  the  Parisian 
stage,  like  our  Garrick,  covered  with  glory  and  gold,  was  one 
day  congratulated  by  a  company  on  the  retirement  which  he 
was  preparing  to  enjoy.  "  As  to  glory,"  modestly  replied  this 
actor,  "  I  do  not  flatter  myself  to  have  acquired  much.  This 
kind  of  reward  is  always  disputed  by  many,  and  you  your- 
selves would  not  allow  it,  were  1  to  assume  it.  As  to  the 
money,  I  have  not  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  at  the 
Italian  Theatre,  their  share  is  far  more  considerable  than  mine ; 
an  actor  there  may  get  twenty  to  t wen  ty- five  thousand  livres, 
and  my  share  amounts  at  the  most  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand." 
"How!  the  devil!"  exclaimed  a  rude  chevalier  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis,  who  was  present,  "  How !  the  devil !  a  vile 
stroller  is  not  content  with  twelve  thousand  livres  annually, 
and  I,  who  am  in  the  king's  service,  who  sleep  upon  a  cannon 
and  lavish  my  blood  for  my  country,  I  must  consider  myself 
as  fortunate  in  having  obtained  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
livres."  "  And  do  you  account  as  nothing,  sir,  the  liberty  of 
addressing  me  thus  ?"  replied  Le  Kain,  with  all  the  sublimity 
and  conciseness  of  an  irritated  Orosmane. 

The  memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon  display  her  exalted 
feeling  of  the  character  of  a  sublime  actress ;  she  was  of 
opinion,  that  in  common  life  the  truly  sublime  actor  should 
be  a  hero,  or  heroine  off  the  stage.  "  If  I  am  only  a  vulgar 
and  ordinary  woman  during  twenty  hours  of  the  day,  what- 
ever effort  I  may  make,  I  shall  only  be  an  ordinary  and  vulgar 
woman  in  Agrippina  or  Semiramis,  during  the  remaining  four." 
In  society  she  was  nicknamed  the  Queen  of  Carthage, 
from  her  admirable  personification  of  Dido  in  a  tragedy  of 
that  name. 


JOCULAR  PREACHERS. 

These  preachers,  whose  works  are  excessively  rare,  form  a 
race  unknown  to  the  general  reader.  I  shall  sketch  the 
characters  of  these  pious  buffoons,  before  1  introduce  them  to 
his  acquaintance.  They,  as  it  has  been  said  of  Sterne,  seemed 
to  have  wished,  every  now  and  then,  to  have  thrown  their 
wigs  into  the  faces  of  their  auditors. 
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These  preacUera  flourished  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries  ;  we  are  thererore  to  ascribe  their  eztiBva- 
gant  mixture  of  grave  admonition  with  faoetious  illustration, 
comic  tales  which  have  been  occasionally  adopted  by  the  mo&t 
licentious  writers,  and  minute  and  lively  descriptionH,  to  the 
great  simplicity  of  the  timee,  when  the  grossest  indecency  was 
never  concealed  under  a  gentle  periphraais,  but  everything 
was  called  by  its  name.  All  this  was  enforced  by  the  mosti 
daring  personalities,  and  seasoned  by  those  temporary  alla- 
Bions  which  neither  spared,  nor  feared  even  the  throne.  These 
ancient  Bermons  therefore  are  singularly  precious,  to  those 
whose  inquisitive  pleasures  are  gratified  by  tracing  the  mannert 
of  former  agers.  When  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  apology  for 
Herodotus,  describes  the  irregularities  of  the  age,  and  the 
minutiffi  of  national  manners,  he  effects  this  chiefly  by  ex- 
tracts from  these  sermons.  Their  wit  is  not  always  the 
brightest,  nor  their  satire  the  most  poignant ;  but  there  is 
alivays  that  prevailing  naivete  of  the  age  running  through 
their  rude  eloquence,  which  interests  the  reflecting  mind. 
In  a  word,  these  sermons  were  addressed  to  the  multitude; 
and  therefore  they  show  good  sense  and  absurdity ;  fancy 
and  puerility ;  satire  and  insipidity ;  extravagance  and  truth. 

Oliver  Maiilard,  a  iamona  cordelier,  died  in  1502.  This 
preacher  having  pointed  some  keen  traits  in  his  sermons  at 
Louis  XI,,  the  irritated  monarch  had  our  cordelier  informed 
that  he  would  throw  him  into  the  river.  He  replied  un- 
daunted, and  not  forgetting  his  satire ;  "  The  king  may  do 
as  he  chooses ;  but  tell  him  tliat  I  shall  sooner  get  to  para- 
dise by  water,  than  he  will  arrive  by  all  his  post-horses.  He 
alluded  to  travelling  by  post,  which  this  monaruh  had  lately 
introduced  into  France.  This  bold  answer,  it  is  said,  intimi- 
dated Louis  :  it  is  certain  that  Maiilard  contuiued  as  coura- 
geous and  satirical  as  ever  in  his  pulpit. 

The  following  extracts  are  descriptive  of  the  manners  of 
the  times. 

In  attacking  rapine  and  robbery,  under  the  first  head  he 
describes  a  kind  of  usury,  which  was  practised  in  the  days  of 
Ben  Jonson,  and  I  am  told  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  the 
times  of  Maiilard.  "This,"  says  he,  "is  called  a  palliated 
usury.  It  is  thus.  When  a  person  is  in  want  of  money,  he 
goes  to  a  treasurer  (a  kind  of  hanker  or  merchant),  on  whom 
he  has  an  order  for  1000  crowns ;  the  treasurer  tells  him.  thut 
he  will  pay  him  in  a  fortnight's  time,  when  he  is  ton 
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money.  The  poor  man  cannot  wait.  Our  good  treasurer 
tella  him,  1  will  give  jou  half  in  money  and  half  in  good^ 
So  be  passes  his  goods  that  are  worth  100  crowns  for  2U0," 
He  theu  touches  on  the  bribes  which  these  treastu'erfl  and 
clerlts  in  office  took,  escusing  themselves  by  alleging  the  little 
pay  they  otherwise  received.  "  All  these  praotices  be  sent  to 
the  devils!"  cries  Maillard,  in  thus  addressing  himself  to  the 
ladie»:  "it  is  for  yojt  all  this  damnation  ensues.  Yes!  yesl 
you  must  have  rich  satius,  and  girdles  of  gold  out  of  this 
accursed  money.  When  any  one  has  anytiiing  to  receive 
from  the  husband,  he  must  make  a  present  to  tlie  wife  of 
some  fine  gown,  or  girdle,  or  ring.  If  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  hattening  on  your  pleasures,  and  wear  scarlet 
clothes,  I  believe  if  you  were  closely  put  in  a  good  press,  we 
should  see  the  blood  of  the  poor  gush  out,  with  which  your 
scarlet  is  dyed." 

!ifaillard  notices  the  following  curious  particulars  of  the 
ode  of  cheating  in  trade  in  his  times. 
He  is  violent  against  the  apothecaries  for  their  cheats. 
They  mix  ginger  with  cinnamon,  which  they  sell  for  real 
spices :  they  put  their  bags  of  ginger,  pepper,  saffron,  cin- 
namon, and  other  drugs  in  damp  cellars,  that  they  may  weigh 
heavier;  they  mix  oil  with  saffron,  to  give  it  a  colour,  and  to 
lake  it  weightier."  He  does  not  forget  those  tradesmen, 
tho  put  water  in  their  wool,  and  moisten  their  cloth  that  it 
ly  stretch ;  tavern-keepers,  who  sophisticate  and  mingle 
;  the  butchers,  who  blow  up  their  meat,  and  who  mix 
lard  with  the  fat  of  their  meat.  He  terribly  declaims 
against  those  who  buy  with  a  great  allowance  of  measure  and 
weight,  and  then  sell  with  a  small  measure  and  weight ;  and 
curses  those  who,  when  they  weigh,  press  the  scales  down 
Trith  their  finger.  But  it  is  time  to  oouclude  with  Master 
Oliver!  His  catalogue  is,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted; 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  present  age  has 
retained  every  one  of  the  sins. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Menot's  sermons,  which 
&re  written,  like  M^Uard's,  in  a  barbarous  Latin,  mixed  with 
old  French. 

Michael  Menot  died  in  1518.  I  think  he  has  more  wit 
than  Maillard,  and  occasionally  displays  a  brilliant  imagi- 
nation; with  the  same  singular  mixture  of  grave  declamation 
and  farcical  absurdities.  He  is  called  in  the  title-jiage  the 
jfolden-tongued.     It  runs  thus,  fredicatoria  qui  lingua  a 


^VTh. 
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nta  tempesfale  nuncupate  eil,  Sermones  quaJra^esimalee,  ah 
ipio  olim  Turonis  dtclamati.     Paris,  1525,  8to. 

"When  he  compareB  the  church  with  a  vine,  he  eayB,  "There 
■were  once  some  Britons  and  Englishmen  who  would  hava 
earried  away  all  France  into  their  eountrj,  because  they  foond 
our  wine  better  than  their  beer ;  but  as  they  well  knew  that 
they  could  not  always  remain  in  France,  nor  carry  away 
France  into  their  country,  they  would  at  least  carry  with 
them  several  stocks  of  vines ;  they  planted  some  in  England ; 
but  these  stocks  soon  degenerated,  because  the  soil  was  not 
adapted  to  them."  Notwithstanding  what  Menot  said  in 
1500,  and  that  we  have  tried  so  often,  we  have  often  flattered 
ourselves  that  if  we  plant  vineyards,  we  may  have  English 

The  following  beautiful  figure  describes  those  who  live 
neglectful  of  their  aged  parents,  who  bad  cherished  them  into 
prosperity.  "  See  the  trees  flourish  and  recover  their  leaves  j 
it  is  their  root  that  has  produced  all ;  but  when  the  brancheiii 
are  loaded  with  flowers  and  with  fruits,  they  yield  nothing  Jn 
the  root.  This  is  an  image  of  those  children  who  prefer  thitir 
own  amusements,  aud  to  game  away  their  fortunes,  than  to 
give  to  their  old  parents  that  which  they  want." 

He  acquaints  us  with  the  following  circumstances  of  the 
immorality  of  that  age  :  "  Who  has  not  got  a  mistress  besides 
his  wife  ?  The  poor  wife  eats  the  fruits  of  bittemesa,  and  even 
makes  the  bed  for  the  mistress,"  Oaths  were  not  imfaaMon- 
able  in  his  day.  "  Since  the  world  has  been  world,  this  crime 
was  never  greater.  There  were  once  pillories  for  these 
swearers  ;  but  now  this  crime  is  so  common,  that  the  child  of 
five  years  can  swear ;  and  even  the  old  dotard  of  eighty,  who 
has  only  two  teeth  remaining,  can  fling  out  an  oath." 

On  the  power  of  the  fair  sex  of  his  day,  he  observes — "A. 
father  says,  my  son  studies ;  he  must  have  a  bishopric,  or  an 
abbey  of  600  livres.  Then  he  will  have  dogs,  horses,  aod 
mistresses,  Uke  others.  Another  says,  I  will  have  my  son 
placed  at  court,  and  have  many  honourable  dignities.     To 


succeed  well,  both  employ  the  mediation  of  women  ;  udIih 
pily  the  church  and  the  law  are  entirely  at  their  dispoes. 
We  have  artful  Dalilaha  who  shear  us  close.     For  twdve 


s  and  an  ell  of  velvet  given  to  a  woman,  you  gain  the 
worst  lawsuit,  and  the  best  living." 

In  hia  last  sermon,  Menot  recapitulates  the  various  topica 
he  had  touched  on  duriug  Lent,     This  extract  presento  -B 
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carious  picture,  and  a  just  notion  of  the  versatile  talents  of 
these  preachers. 

"  I  have  told  ecclesiastics  how  they  should  conduct  them- 
selves ;  not  that  they  are  ignorant  of  their  duties ;  but  I 
must  ever  repeat  to  girls,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
duped  by  them.  I  have  told  these  ecclesiastics  that  they 
should  imitate  the  lark  ;  if  she  has  a  grain  she  does  not  re- 
main idle,  but  feels  her  pleasure  in  singing,  and  in  singing 
always  is  ascending  towards  heaven.  So  they  should  not 
amass;  but  elevate  the  hearts  of  all  to  God;  and  not  do  as 
the  frogs  who  are  crying  out  day  and  night,  and  think  they 
have  a  fine  throat,  but  always  remain  fixed  in  the  mud. 

"  I  have  told  the  men  of  the  law  that  they  should  have  the 
quahties  of  the  eagle.  The  first  is,  that  this  bird  when  it 
flies  fixes  its  eye  on  the  sun ;  so  all  judges,  counsellors,  and 
attorneys,  in  judging,  writing,  and  signing,  should  always 
have  God  before  their  eyes.  And  secondly,  this  bird  is  never 
greedy ;  it  willingly  shares  its  prey  with  others ;  so  all  law- 
yers, who  are  rich  in  crowns  after  having  had  their  bills  paid, 
should  distribute  some  to  the  poor,  particularly  when  they 
are  conscious  that  their  money  arises  from  their  prey. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  the  marriage  state,  but  all  that  I  have 
said  has  been  disregarded.  See  those  wretches  who  break  the 
hymeneal  chains,  and  abandon  their  wives !  they  pass  their 
holidays  out  of  their  parishes,  because  if  they  remained  at 
home  they  must  have  joined  their  wives  at  church ;  they  liked 
their  prostitutes  better ;  and  it  will  be  so  every  day  in  the 
year !  I  would  as  well  dine  with  a  Jew  or  a  heretic,  as  with 
them.  What  an  infected  place  is  this !  Mistress  Lubricity 
has  taken  possession  of  the  whole  city  ;  look  in  every  corner, 
and  you'll  be  convinced. 

"  For  you  married  women  I  If  you  have  heard  the  night- 
ingale's song,  you  must  know  that  she  sings  during  three 
months,  and  that  she  is  silent  when  she  has  young  ones.  So 
there  is  a  time  in  which  you  may  sing  and  take  your  plea- 
sures in  the  marriage  state,  and  another  to  watch  your  chil- 
dren. Don't  damn  yourselves  for  them ;  and  remember  it 
would  be  better  to  see  them  drowned  than  damned. 

"  As  to  mdows,  I  observe,  that  the  turtle  withdraws  and 
sighs  in  the  woods,  whenever  she  has  lost  her  companion ;  so 
must  they  retire  into  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and  having  lost 
their  temporal  husband,  take  no  other  but  Jesus  Christ. 

"  And,  to  close  all,  I  have  told  girls  that  they  must  fly 
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from  the  company  of  men,  ami  not  permit  fdlem  to  embrin, 
nor  even  touth  them.  Look  on  the  rose ;  it  has  a  delightful 
odour;  it  embalms  the  place  in  which  it  ia  placed;  but  if 
you  gi-BBp  it  underneath,  it  will  prick  you  tiU  the  blood 
issues.  Thebeautyof  the  rose  iB  the  beauty  of  the  girl.  The 
beauty  and  perfume  of  the  first  invite  to  smell  and  to  handlfl 
it,  but  when  it  is  touched  underneath  it  pricks  sharply ;  tbe 
beauty  of  a  g;trl  likewise  invites  the  hand ;  but  you,  my  youtf 
ladies,  you  must  never  suffer  this,  for  I  tell  you  that  evwy 
man  who  does  this  designs  to  make  you  hartota." 

These  ample  extracts  may  convey  the  same  pleasure  to  tbe 
reader  which  I  have  received  by  collecting  them  from  that 
Bcarce  originals,  little  known  even  to  the  carious.  Menot,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  displays  a  poetic  imagination,  and  a  ^e^ 
tility  of  conception  which  distinguishes  him  among  his  rivals. 
The  same  taste  and  popular  manner  came  into  our  country, 
and  were  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age.  In  1627,  our 
Bishop  Latimer  preached  a  sermon,*  in  which  he  expresses 
himsell'thus: — "Now,  ye  have  heard  what  ia  meant  by  this^it 
card,  and  how  ye  ought  to  play.  I  purpose  again  to  deal 
unto  you  another  card  of  the  tame  mil ;  for  they  be  so  nigh 
affinity,  that  one  cannot  be  well  played  without  the  other."t 
It  is  curious  to  observe  about  a  century  afterwards,  as  Fuller 
informs  us,  that  when  a  country  clergyman  imitated  these 
familiar  allusions,  the  taste  of  the  congregation  had  go  changed 
that  he  was  interrupted  by  peala  of  laughter ! 

Even  in  more  modern  times  have  Menot  and  Maillard 
found  an  imitator  in  little  Father  Andr^,  as  well  as  others. 
His  character  has  been  variously  drawn.  He  ia  by  some  re- 
presented as  a  kind  of  buffoon  in  the  pulpit ;  but  others  more 
judiciously  observe,  that  he  only  indulged  his  natural  genius, 
and  uttered  humorous  aud  lively  things,  as  the  good  Father 
observes  himself,  to  keep  the  attention  of  his  audience  awake. 

*  In  it  he  likens  ChrutiBinUy  to  a,  game  at  cards. 

■^  In  Ilia  "germoD  of  the  Flongh,"  preached  at  Fanl'a  CrosB,  IMS,  ve 
moet  tbe  game  qoainb  imagery.  ' '  Freocbiag  uf  l^e  Qospel  is  one  of  Ood'a 
pbugh  worki,  and  the  preacher  Is  one  of  Oud's  ploDghmen — and  well  nuf 
the  preacher  and  the  plonghmaa  be  likeoed  together  :  flret,  for  their  labenr 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  for  there  is  no  time  of  the  ;ear  in  whidi  the 
plDoghman  hath  not  aotns  Bpecial  work  to  do."  He  says  that  Satan  "is 
erer  hnay  ia  following  hie  plough ;"  and  he  ivinda  up  his  peroration  by 
the  Bomewhat  Htarillog  nords,  *'  the  devil  ahall  go  for  mj  money,  for  ho 
applieth  to  hia  hnsiuesa.  Tlitrefore,  je  unpreacbiug  prelates,  learn  of  tha 
devil :  to  he  diligent  in  doing  your  office  learn  of  the  devil :  and  if  yon  will 
~  >t  learn  of  Qod,  noi  good  men,  for  shame  leam  uf  the  devil." 
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He  was  not  alwAjs  laughing.  "  He  told  many  a  bold  truth," 
says  the  author  of  Guerre  des  Auteurs  anciena  et  modemes, 
"  that  seat  bishops  to  their  dioceses,  and  made  many  a  co- 
quette blush.  He  possessed  the  art  of  biting  when  he 
smiled ;  and  more  ably  combated  vice  by  his  ingenious  satire 
than  by  those  vague  apostrophes  which  no  one  takes  to  him- 
self. While  others  were  straining  their  minds  to  catch  at 
sublime  thoughts  which  no  one  understood,  he  lowered  his 
talents  to  the  most  humble  situations,  and  to  the  minutest 
things.  From  them  he  drew  his  examples  and  his  compari- 
sons ;  and  the  one  and  the  other  never  failed  of  success."  Mar- 
ville  says,  that  "  his  expressions  were  full  of  shrewd  simpli- 
city. He  made  very  free  use  of  the  most  popular  proverbs. 
His  comparisons  and  figures  were  always  borrowed  from  the 
most  familiar  and  lowest  things."  To  ridicule  effectually  the 
reigning  vices,  he  would  prefer  quirks  or  puns  to  sublime 
thoughts  ;  and  he  was  little  solicitous  of  his  choice  of  expres- 
sion, so  the  things  came  home.  Gozzi,  in  Italy,  had  the  same 
power  in  drawing  unexpected  inferences  from  vulgar  and 
familiar  occurrences.  It  was  by  this  art  Whitfield  obtained 
so  many  followers.  In  Piozzi's  British  Synonymes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  205,  we  have  an  instance  of  Gozzi's  manner.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  it  became  fashionable  to  introduce  humour  into 
sermons.  Sterne  seems  to  have  revived  it  in  his:  South*s 
sparkle  perpetually  with  wit  and  pun. 

Far  different,  however,  are  the  characters  of  the  sublime 
preachers,  of  whom  the  French  have  preserved  the  following 
descriptions. 

We  have  not  any  more  Bourdaloue,  La  Kue,  and  Massillon ; 
but  the  idea  which  still  exists  of  their  manner  of  addressing 
their  auditors  may  serve  instead  of  lessons.  Each  had  his 
own  peculiar  mode,  always  adapted  to  place,  time,  circum- 
stance ;  to  their  auditors,  their  style,  and  their  subject. 

Bourdaloue,  with  a  collected  air,  had  little  action ;  with 
eyes  generally  half  closed  he  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  uniform  and  solemn.  The 
tone  with  which  a  sacred  orator  pronounced  the  words,  Tu  est 
tile  virl  "Thou  art  the  man!"  in  suddenly  addressing  them 
to  one  of  the  kings  of  France,  struck  more  forcibly  than  their 
application.  Madame  de  Sevigne  describes  our  preacher,  by 
saying,  "  Father  Bourdaloue  thunders  at  Notre  Dame." 

La  Rue  appeared  with  the  air  of  a  prophet.  His  manner 
was  irresistible,  full  of  fire,  intelligence,  and  force.     He  had 
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Btrokes  perfectly  original.  Several  old  men,  his  contempo- 
rariei",  still  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the  expression 
which  he  emplojed  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  Qod  of  vengeanue, 
Sfajinare  gladiam  tuum ! 

The  person  of  Massillon  affected  his  admireps.  He  waa 
seen  iti  the  pulpit  with  that  air  of  simplioity,  that  modest 
demeanour,  those  ?yes  humbly  declining,  those  unstudied 
gestures,  tliat  pasaionate  tone,  that  mild  countenance  of  a 
man  peuetrated  with  his  subject,  eonveying  to  the  mind  the 
most  luminous  ideas,  and  to  the  heart  the  most  tender  emo- 
tions. Baron,  the  tragedian,  coming  out  from  onu  of  hia 
sermons,  truth  forced  from  his  lips  n  confession  humiUatiiig 
to  his  profession  (  "  My  friend,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions, "  this  ia  an  orator  !  and  we  are  only  aetora  /" 


MASTBRLT  IMITATOEa. 

Theeb  have  been  found  occasionally  some  artists  who  could 
so  perfectly  imitate  the  spirit,  the  taste,' the  character,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  great  masters,  that  they  have  not  lui&e- 
quently  deceived  the  most  skilful  connoisseurs.  Michael  An^o 
sculptured  a  sleeping  Cupid,  of  which  having  broken  olf  an 
arm,  he  buried  the  statue  in  a  place  where  he  knew  it  would 
soon  be  found.  The  critics  were  never  tired  of  admiring  it, 
as  one  of  the  most  precious  relies  of  antiqiuty.  it  was  sold 
to  the  Cardinal  of  St.  George,  to  whom  Michael  Angelo  dis- 
covered the  whole  mystery,  by  joining  to  the  Cupid  the  arm 
which  he  had  reserved. 

An  anecdote  of  Peter  Mignard  is  more  singular.  This 
gri?at  artist  painted  a  MagcUlen  on  a  canvas  fabricated  at 
llome.  A  broker,  in  concert  with  Mignard,  went  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Clairville,  and  told  him  as  a  secret  that  he  wae 
to  receive  from  Italy  a  Magdalen  of  Ouido,  and  his  master- 
piece. The  chevalier  caught  the  bait,  begged  the  pre- 
ference,  and  purchased  the  picture  at  a  very  high  price. 

He  was  informed  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  that 
the  Ma^alen  waa  painted  by  Mignard.  Miguard  himself 
caused  the  alarm  to  be  given,  hut  tiie  amateur  ivonid  not  b&- 
lieve  it ;  aU  the  oonnoifi^eurs  agreed  it  was  a  Guido,  aud  the 
famous  Le  Urun  corroborated  this  opinion. 

The  chevalier  came  to  Mignard  : — "  Some  persons  assure 
me  that  my  Magdalen  is  your  work!" — ''Mine!  they  do  me 
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great  honour.  I  am  sure  that  Le  Brun  is  not  of  this 
opinion.'*  "Le  Brun  swears  it  can  be  no  other  than  a 
Guido.  You  shall  dine  with  me,  and  meet  several  of  the 
first  connoisseurs." 

On  the  day  of  meeting,  the  picture  was  again  more  closely 
inspected.  Mignard  hinted  his  doubts  whether  the  piece  was 
the  work  of  that  great  master ;  he  insinuated  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  deceived ;  and  added,  that  if  it  was  Guido's,  he 
did  not  think  it  in  his  best  manner.  "  It  is  a  Guido,  sir,  and 
in  his  very  best  manner,"  replied  Le  Brun,  with  warmth ; 
and  all  the  critics  were  unanimous.  Mignard  then  spoke  in 
a  firm  tone  of  voice :  "  And  I,  gentlemen,  will  wager  three 
hundred  louis  that  it  is  not  a  Gaido."  The  dispute  now  be- 
came violent :  Le  Brun  was  desirous  of  accepting  the  wager. 
In  a  word,  the  affair  became  such  that  it  could  add  nothing 
more  to  the  glory  of  Mignard.  "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  latter, 
"  I  am  too  honest  to  bet  when  I  am  certain  to  win.  Mon- 
sieur le  Chevalier,  this  piece  cost  you  two  thousand  crowns : 
the  money  must  be  returned, — the  painting  is  mine.  Le 
Brun  would  not  believe  it.  "The  proof,"  Mignard  con- 
tinued, "  is  easy.  On  this  canvas,  which  is  a  Roman  one, 
^  .  was  the  portrait  of  a  cardinal ;  I  will  show  you  his  cap." — 
The  chevalier  did  not  know  which  of  the  rival  artists  to 
credit.  The  proposition  alarmed  him.  "He  who  painted 
the  picture  shall  repair  it,"  said  Mignard.  He  took  a  pencil 
dipped  in  oil,  and  rubbing  the  hair  of  the  Magdalen,  dis- 
covered the  cap  of  the  cardinal.  The  honour  of  the  inge- 
nious painter  could  no  longer  be  disputed ;  Le  Brun,  vexed, 
sarcastically  exclaimed,  "  Always  paint  Guido,  but  never 
Mignard." 

There  is  a  collection  of  engravings  by  that  ingenious  artist 
Bernard  Picart,  which  has  been  published  under  the  title  of 
The  Innocetit  Impostors.  Picart  had  long  been  vexed  at  the 
taste  of  his  day,  which  ran  wholly  in  favour  of  antiquity, 
and  no  one  would  look  at,  much  less  admire,  a  modern 
master.  He  published  a  pretended  collection,  or  a  set  of 
prints,  from  the  designs  of  the  great  painters ;  in  which  he 
imitated  the  etchings  and  engravings  of  the  various  masters, 
and  much  were  these  prints  admired  as  the  works  of  Guido, 
Rembrandt,  and  others.  Having  had  his  joke,  they  were 
published  under  the  title  oi  Imposteurs  Innocentes,  U^he  con- 
noisseurs, however,  are  strangely  divided  in  their  opinion  of 
the  merit  of  this  collection.     Gilpin  classes  these  "  Innocent 
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Impostors'*  among  the  most  entertaining  of  his  works,  and  is 
delighted  by  the  happiness  with  which  he  has  outdone  in 
their  own  excellences  the  artists  whom  he  copied ;  but 
Strutt,  too  grave  to  admit  of  jokes  that  twitch  the  connois- 
seurs, declares  that  they  could  never  have  deceived  an  expe- 
rienced judge,  and  reprobates  such  kinds  of  ingenuity,  played 
off  at  the  cost  of  the  venerable  brotherhood  of  the  cogno- 
scenti 

The  same  thing  was,  however,  done  by  Goltzius,  who  being 
disgusted  at  the  preference  given  to  the  works  of  Albert 
Durer,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  others  of  that  school,  and  having 
attempted  to  introduce  a  better  taste,  which  was  not  imme- 
diately relished,  he  published  what  were  afterwards  called 
his  masterpieces.  These  are  six  prints  in  the  style  of  these 
masters,  merely  to  prove  that  Goltzius  could  imitate  their 
works,  if  he  thought  proper.  One  of  these,  the  Circum- 
cision, he  had  printed  on  soiled  paper;  and  to  give  it  the 
brow»  tint  of  antiquity  had  carefully  smoked  it,  by  which 
means  it  was  sold  as  a  curious  performance,  and  deceived 
some  of  the  most  capital  connoisseurs  of  the  day,  one  of 
whom  bought  it  as  one  of  the  finest  engravings  of  Albert 
Durer :  even  Strutt  acknowledges  the  merit  of  Goltzius's 
masterpieces  I 

To  these  instances  of  artists  T  will  add  others  of  celebrated 
authors.  Muretus  rendered  Joseph  Scaliger,  a  great  stickler 
for  the  ancients,  highly  ridiculous  by  an  artifice  which  he 
practised.  He  sent  some  verses  which  he  pretended  were 
copied  from  an  old  manuscript.  The  verses  were  excellent, 
and  Scaliger  was  credulous.  After  having  read  them,  he  ex- 
claimed they  were  admirable,  and  aftirmed  that  they  were 
written  by  an  old  comic  poet,  Trabeus.  He  quoted  them,  in 
his  commentary  on  Varro  De  He  Hustica,  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  fragments  of  antiquity.  It  was  then,  when  he  had 
fixed  his  foot  firmly  in  the  trap,  that  Muretus  informed  the 
world  of  the  little  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  critical 
sagacity  of  one  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  and 
who  considered  his  judgment  as  infallible. 

The  Abbe  Regnier  Desmarais,  having  written  an  ode  or,  as 
the  Italians  call  it,  canzone,  sent  it  to  the  Abbe  Strozzi  at 
Florence,  who  used  it  to  impose  on  three  or  four  academicians 
of  Delia  Crusca.  He  gave  out  that  Leo  Allatius,  librarian  of 
the  Vatican,  in  examining  carefully  the  MSS.  of  Petrarch 
preserved  there,  had  found  two  pages  slightly  glued,  which 
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having  separated,  he  had  discovered  this  ode.  The  fact  was 
not  at  first  easily  credited ;  but  afterwards  the  similarity  of 
style  and  manner  rendered  it  highly  probable.  When  Strozzi 
undeceived  the  public,  it  procured  the  Abbe  Regnier  a  place 
in  the  academy,  as  an  honourable  testimony  of  his  ingenuity. 

PIre  Commire,  when  Louis  XIV.  resolved  on  the  conquest 
of  Holland,  composed  a  Latin  fable,  entitled  "  The  Sun  and 
the  Frogs,"  in  which  he  assumed  with  such  felicity  the  style 
and  character  of  Phsedrus,  that  the  learned  Wolfius  was  de- 
ceived, and  innocently  inserted  it  in  his  edition  of  that 
fabulist. 

Flaminius  Strada  would  have  deceived  most  of  the  critics 
of  his  age,  if  he  had  given  as  the  remains  of  antiquity  the 
different  pieces  of  history  and  poetry  which  he  composed  on 
the  model  of  the  ancients,  in  his  Frolusiones  AcademiccB. 
To  preserve  probability  he  might  have  given  out  that  he  had 
drawn  them  from  some  old  and  neglected  library;  he  had 
then  only  to  have  added  a  good  commentary,  tending  to  dis- 
play the  conformity  of  the  style  and  manner  of  these  frag- 
ments with  the  works  of  those  authors  to  whom  he  ascribed 
them. 

Sigonius  was  a  great  master  of  the  style  of  Cicero,  and 
ventured  to  publish  a  treatise  De  Consolatione,  as  a  compo- 
sition of  Cicero  recently  discovered ;  many  were  deceived  by 
the  counterfeit,  which  was  performed  with  great  dexterity, 
and  was  long  received  as  genuine ;  but  he  could  not  deceive 
Lipsius,  who,  after  reading  only  ten  lines,  threw  it  away,  ex- 
claiming, "  Vah  I  non  est  Ciceronis"  The  late  Mr.  Burke 
succeeded  more  skilfully  in  his  "Vindication  of  Natural 
Society,"  which  for  a  long  time  passed  as  the  composition  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke ;  so  perfect  is  this  ingenious  imposture  of 
the  spirit,  manner,  and  course  of  thinking  of  the  noble 
author.  I  believe  it  was  written  for  a  wager,  and  fairly 
won. 

EDWARD  THE  FOURTH. 

OuE  Edward  the  Fourth  was  dissipated  and  voluptuous ;  and 
probably  owed  his  crown  to  his  handsomeness,  his  enormous 
debts,  and  passion  for  the  fair  sex.  He  had  many  Jane 
Shores.  Honest  PhiHp  de  Comines,  his  contemporary,  says, 
"  That  what  greatly  contributed  to  his  entering  London  as 
soon  as  he  ai)peared  at  its  gates  was  the  great  debts  this 
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prince  had  contracted,  whicli  made  his  creditorE  gl.idlj  aa^ 
liim ;  and  the  high  favour  in  which  he  was  held  bir  I 
hourgeoitet,  into  whose  good  graces  he  had  frequeiitly  glided, 
and  who  gained  over  to  him  their  hoEbands,  who,  for  tl 
tranquillity  of  their  lives,  were  glad  to  depc«e  or  to  rxli 
monarchs.  Many  ladies  and  rich  citizens'  wives,  of  nhoi 
formerly  he  had  great  privacies  and  familiar  acquaintam 
gained  over  to  him  their  hnsbands  and  relations." 

This  is  the  description  of  }iis  voluptuons  life  ;  we  must  n 
collect  that  the  writer  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  was  i 
honwt  man. 

"  He  had  been  during  the  last  twelve  years  more  aeons- 
tomed  to  his  ease  and  pleasure  than  any  other  prince  who 
lived  in  his  time.  He  had  nothing  in  his  thoughts  but  1m 
(i!ai«M,  and  of  tbem  more  than  was  r^fMona£/e,'  a  '  ~ 
matches,  good  eating,  and  great  care  of  his  person.  When 
be  went  in  their  seasonB  t-o  these  hunting-matches,  he  alwan 
had  carried,  with  hint  great  paviHons  for  le»  darner,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  splendid  entertainments ;  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  hia  person  was  as  jolly  as  any  one  I  ever  saw. 
He  was  then  young,  and  as  handsome  as  any  man  of  his  i^; 
but  he  has  since  became  enormously  fat." 

Since  I  have  got  old  Philip  in  my  hand,  the  reader  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  displeased,  if  be  attends  to  a  little  more  of 
his  naieeli,  which  will  appear  in  the  furm  of  a  conversaziona 
of  the  times.  He  relates  what  passed  between  the  English 
and  the  French  Monarch. 

"When  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  was  concluded,  our  king, 
who  was  desirous  of  being  friendly,  began  to  say  to  the  king 
of  England,  in  a  laughing  way,  that  he  must  come  to  Paris, 
and  be  jovial  amongst  our  ladies  ;  and  that  he  would  give  him 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  for  his  confessor,  who  would  very 
willingly  absolve  him  of  any  sin  which  perchance  he  night 
commit.  The  king  of  England  seemed  well  pleased  at  the 
invitation,  and  laughed  heartily ;  for  he  knew  that  the  sajd 
cardinal  was  w»  fort  bon  compaifKon.  When  tha  king  was 
returning,  he  spoke  on  the  road  to  me ;  and  said  that  he  did 
not  like  to  find  the  king  of  England  so  much  inclined  to  come 
to  Paris.  '  He  is,'  said  he,  '  a  very  handsome  king ;  he  lika« 
the  women  too  much.  He  may  probably  find  one  at  Paris 
that  may  make  him  like  to  come  too  olten,  or  stay  too  long. 
His  predecessors  have  already  been  too  much  at  Paris  and  in 
Normandy;'  and  that  'his  company  was  not  agreeabl 
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side  of  the  sea ;  but  that,  beyond  the  sea,  he  wished  to  be 
honfrere  et  amy^  " 

I  have  called  Philip  de  Corainea  honest.  The  old  writers, 
from  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  usually  receive  this 
honourable  epithet ;  but  sometimes  they  deserve  it  as  little  as 
tnost  modem  memoir  writers.  No  enemy  is  indeed  so  ter- 
rible as  a  man  of  genius.  Comines's  violent  enmity  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  appears  in  these  memoirs,  has 
been  traced  by  the  minute  researchers  of  anecdotes ;  and  the 
cause  is  not  honourable  to  the  memoir- writer,  whose  resent- 
ment was  implacable.  De  Comines  was  bom  a  subject  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  for  seven  years  had  been  a 
favourite ;  but  one  day  returning  from  hunting  with  the 
Duke,  then  Count  de  Charolois,  in  familiar  jocularity  he  sat 
himself  down  before  the  prince,  ordering  the  prince  to  pull  off 
his  boots.  •  The  count  laughed,  and  did  this ;  but  in  return 
for  Comines's  princely  amusement,  dashed  the  boot  in  his 
face,  and  gave  Comines  a  bloody  nose.  From  that  time  he 
was  mortifted  in  the  court  of  Burgundy  by  the  nickname  of 
the  hooted  head,  Comines  long  felt  a  rankling  wound  in  his 
mind ;  and  after  this  domestic  quarrel,  for  it  was  nothing 
more,  he  went  over  to  the  king  of  France,  and  wrote  off  his 
bile  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  these  "Memoirs,'* 
which  give  posterity  a  caricature  likeness  of  that  prince, 
whom  he  is  ever  censuring  for  presumption,  obstinacy,  pride, 
and  cruelty.  This  Duke  of  Burgundy,  however,  it  is  said, 
with  many  virtues,  had  but  one  great  vice,  the  vice  of  sove- 
reigns, that  of  ambition ! 

The  impertinence  of  Comines  had  not  been  chastised  with 
great  severity ;  but  the  nickname  was  never  forgiven :  un- 
fortunately for  the  duke,  Comines  was  a  man  of  genius. 
"When  we  are  versed  in  the  history  of  the  times,  we  often 
discover  that  memoir-writers  have  some  secret  poison  in  their 
hearts.  Many,  like  Comines,  have  had  the  boot  dashed  on 
theu'  nose.  Personal  rancour  wonderfully  enlivens  the  style 
of  Lord  Orford  and  Cai'dinal  de  Eetz.  Memoirs  are  often 
dictated  by  its  fiercest  spirit ;  and  then  histories  are  composed 
from  memoirs.  Where  is  teuth  ?  Not  always  in  histories 
and  memoirs ! 


TillB  great  queen  passionately  admired  bandeome 
and    he    was    already    far    advanced    in    her    favour 
approached  her  with  beauty  and  grace.     She  bad  tio  uneoB- 
(juerable  an  aversion  for  men  who  had  been  treated  unrorto- 
nately  by  nature,  that  she  could  not  endure  their  presence. 

Wben  she  isEUed  from  her  palace,  her  guards  were  iiare&I 
to  disperse  from  before  her  eyes  hideous  and  deibrmed  pe(^)li^ 
the  lame,  the  liunchbacked,  Su:.;  in  a  word,  alt  thoae  whoie 
appearance  might  shock  her  fastidious  sensations. 

"  There  is  this  singular  and  admirable  in  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  that  she  made  ber  pleasures  subservient  to  bw 
policy,  and  she  maintained  her  allairs  by  what  in  general 
occasions  the  ruin  of  princes.  So  secret  were  her  amoui^ 
that  even  to  the  present  day  their  mysteries  cannot  be  pene- 
trated ;  but  the  utility  she  drew  from  them  is  public,  and 
always  operated  for  the  good  of  her  people.  Her  lovers  weia 
her  ministers,  and  her  ministers  were  her  lovers.  Love  com- 
manded, love  was  obeyed  i  and  the  reign  of  thi.i  princess  waa 
happy,  because  it  was  the  reign  of  Love,  in  which  its  chuns 
Biid  its  slavery  are  liked!" 

The  origin  of  Baleigh's  advancement  in  the  queen's  gisces 
was  by  an  act  of  gallantry.  Ealeigh  spoiled  a  new  plush 
cloak,  while  the  queen,  stepping  cautiously  on  this  prodigal's 
footcloth,  shot  furth  a  smile,  in  which  he  read  promotioD. 
Captain  KaJeigh  soon  became  Sir  Walter,  and  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  the  queen's  favour. 

Hume  has  furnished  us  with  ample  proofs  of  the  patstan 
which  her  courtiers  feigned  for  her,  and  it  remains  a  question 
whether  it  ever  went  further  than  boisterous  or  romantic 
gallantry.  The  secrecy  of  her  amours  is  not  bo  wonderful  as 
it  seems,  if  there  were  impediments  to  any  but  exterior 
gallantrieB.  Hume  has  presei-ved  in  his  notes  a  letter  writtwi 
by  Italeigh.  It  is  a  perfect  amorous  composition.  After 
having  exerted  his  poetic  talents  to  exalt  Tier  charms  and  hit 
affection,  he  concludes,  by  comparing  her  majesty,  who  was 
then  nxiy,  to  Venus  and  Diana.  Sir  "Walter  was  not  her 
only  courtier  who  wrote  in  this  style.  Even  in  her  old  age 
she  atfected  a  strange  fondness  for  music  and  dancing,  with  a 
kind  of  childish  simplicity  ;  her  court  seemed  a  court  of  *    ~ ' 
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and  she  the  sovereign.  Secretary  Cecil,  the  youngest  son  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  seems  to  have  perfectly  entered  into  her  cha- 
racter. Lady  Derby  wore  about  her  neck  and  in  her  bosom 
a  portrait ;  the  queen  inquired  about  it,  but  her  ladyship  was 
anxious  to  conceal  it.  The  queen  insisted  on  having  it ;  and 
discovering  it  to  be  the  portrait  of  young  Cecil,  she  snatched 
it  away,  tying  it  upon  her  shoe,  and  walked  with  it ;  after- 
wards she  pinned  it  on  her  elbow,  and  wore  it  some  time 
there.  Secretary  Cecil  hearing  of  this,  composed  some  verses 
and  got  them  set  to  music  ;  this  music,  the  queen  insisted  on 
hearing.  In  his  verses  Cecil  said  that  he  repined  not,  though 
her  majesty  was  pleased  to  grace  others ;  he  contented  him- 
self with  the  favour  she  had  given  him  by  wearing  his  por- 
trait on  her  feet  and  on  her  arms !  The  writer  of  the  letter 
who  relates  this  anecdote,  adds,  "  All  these  things  are  very 
secret.'*  In  this  manner  she  contrived  to  lay  the  fastest  hold 
on  her  able  servants,  and  her  servants  on  her. 

Those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  private 
anecdotes  of  those  times,  know  what  encouragement  this 
royal  coquette  gave  to  most  who  were  near  her  person. 
Dodd,  in  his  Church  History,  says,  that  the  Earls  of  Arran 
and  Arundel,  and  Sir  William  Pickering,  "  were  not  out  of 
hopes  of  gaining  Queen  Elizabeth's  affections  in  a  matrimo- 
nial way." 

She  encouraged  every  person  of  eminence :  she  even  went 
so  far,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  as  publicly  to 
take  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  put  it  on  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
9on's  hand.  She  also  ranked  amongst  her  suitors  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  and  Henry  the  Great. 

She  never  forgave  Buzenval  for  ridiculing  her  bad  pronun- 
ciation of  the  French  language ;  and  when  Henry  IV.  sent 
him  over  on  an  embassy,  she  would  not  receive  him.  So  nice 
was  the  irritable  pride  of  this  great  queen,  that  she  made  her 
private  injuries  matters  of  state. 

"  This  queen,"  writes  Du  Maurier,  in  his  Memoires  pour 
•  servir  a  VHistoire  de  la  Hollande,  "  who  displayed  so  many 
heroic  accomplishments,  had  this  foible,  of  wishing  to  be 
thought  beautiful  by  all  the  world.  I  heard  from  my  father, 
that  at  every  audience  he  had  with  her  majesty,  she  pulled 
off  her  gloves  more  than  a  hundred  times  to  display  her  hands, 
which  indeed  were  very  beautiful  and  very  white." 

A  not  less  curious  anecdote  relates  to  the  affair  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  and  our  Elizabeth ;  it  is  one  more  proof  of  her  par- 
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tiality  for  handsome  men.  The  writer  was  Lewis  Gujon,  a 
contemporary. 

"  Francis  Duke  of  Anjou,  being  desirous  of  marrying  a 
crowned  head,  caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be  made  to 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England.  Letters  passed  betwixt  them, 
and  their  portraits  were  exchanged.  At  length  her  majesty 
informed  him,  that  she  would  never  contract  a  marriage  with 
any  one  who  sought  her,  if  she  did  not  first  see  his  person. 
If  he  would  not  come,  nothing  more  should  be  said  on  the 
subject.  This  prince,  over-pressed  by  his  young  friends  (who 
were  as  little  able  of  judging  as  himself),  paid  no  attention 
to  the  counsels  of  men  of  maturer  judgment.  He  passed 
over  to  England  without  a  splendid  train.  The  said  lady 
contemplated  his  person  :  she  found  him  t^/y,  disfigured  by 
deep  scars  of  the  small-poa:,  and  that  he  also  had  an  ill-shaped 
nose,  with  swellings  in  the  neck  I  All  these  were  so  many 
reasons  with  her,  that  he  could  never  be  admitted  into  her 
good  graces.** 

Puttenham,  in  his  very  rare  book  of  the  "  Art  of  Poesie," 
p.  248,  notices  the  grace  and  majesty  of  Elizabeth's  demeanour: 
"  Her  stately  manner  of  walk,  with  a  certaine  granditie  rather 
than  gravietie,  marching  with  leysure,  which  our  sovereign 
ladye  and  mistresse  is  accustomed  to  doe  generally,  unless  it 
be  when  slie  walketh  apace  for  her  pleasure,  or  to  catch  her  a 
heate  in  the  cold  mornings." 

By  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  one  of  her 
gentlemen,  we  discover  that  her  usual  habits,  though  stu- 
dious, were  not  of  the  gentlest  kind,  and  that  the  service  she 
exacted  from  her  attendants  was  not  borne  without  concealed 
murmurs.  The  writer  groans  in  secrecy  to  his  friend.  Sir 
John  Stanhope  writes  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in  1598 :  "  I  was  all 
the  afternowne  with  her  majestic,  at  my  hooke ;  and  then 
thinking  to  rest  me,  went  in  agayne  with  your  letter.  She 
was  pleased  with  the  Filosofer*s  stone,  and  hath  ben  all  this 
daye  reasonably  quyett,  Mr.  Grevell  is  absent,  and  1  am  tyed 
so  as  I  cannot  styrr,  but  shall  be  at  the  wourse  for  yt,  these 
two  dayes  !"* 

Puttenham,  p.  249,  has  also  recorded  an  honourable  anec- 
dote of  Elizabeth,  and  characteristic  of  that  high  majesty 
which  was  in  her  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  her  actions.     When 

*  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  HarriDgton,  happily  cLarac- 
terized  her  Majesty  as  occasionally  **  being  more  than  a  man,  and,  in 
trutb^  sometimes  less  than  a  woman.'* 
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she  came  to  the  croWD,  a  knight  of  the  realm,  who  had  inso- 
lently behaved  to  her  when  Lady  Elizabeth,  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  besought  her  pardon,  expecting  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower :  she  replied  mildly,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  we  are 
descended*  of  the  lion,  whose  nature  is  not  to  harrae  or  prey 
upon  the  mouse,  or  any  other  such  small  vermin  ?" 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  taught  to  write  by  the  celebrated 
Moger  Aacham,  Her  writing  is  extremely  beautiful  and  cor- 
rect, as  may  be  seen  by  examining  a  little  manuscript  book 
of  prayers,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  seen 
her  first  writing-book,  preserved  at  Oxford  in  the  Bodleian 
Library:  the  gradual  improvement  in  her  majesty's  hand- 
writing is  very  honourable  to  her  diligence ;  but  the  most 
curious  thing  is  the  paper  on  which  she  tried  her  pens ;  this 
she  usually  did  by  writing  the  name  of  her  beloved  brother 
Edward;  a  proof  of  the  early  and  ardent  attachment  she 
formed  to  that  amiable  prince. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth  had  been  severely  classical; 
she  thought  and  she  wrote  in  all  the  spirit  of  the  characters 
of  antiquity ;  and  her  speeches  and  her  letters  are  studded 
with  apophthegms,  and  a  terseness  of  ideas  and  language, 
that  give  an  exalted  idea  of  her  mind.  In  her  evasive 
answers  to  the  Commons,  in  reply  to  their  petitions  to  her 
majesty  to  marry,  she  has  employed  an  energetic  word : 
"  Were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  marry,  I  might 
say  less  than  I  did  intend ;  and  were  I  to  tell  you  that  1  do 
mean  to  marry,  I  might  say  more  than  it  is  proper  for  you 
to  know ;  therefore  I  give  you  an  answer,  Answebless  !'* 


THE  CHINKSE  LANGUAGE. 

The  Chinese  language  is  like  no  other  on  the  globe ;  it  is 
said  to  contain  not  more  than  about  three  himdred  and  thirty 
words,  but  it  is  by  no  means  monotonous,  for  it  has  four 
accents ;  the  even,  the  raised,  the  lessened,  and  the  returning, 
which  multiply  every  word  into  four;  as  difficult,  says  Mr. 
As  tie,  for  an  European  to  understand,  as  it  is  for  a  Chinese 
to  comprehend  the  six  pronunciations  of  the  French  E.  In 
fact,  they  can  so  diversify  their  monosyllabic  words  by  the 
different  tones  which  they  give  them,  that  the  same  character 
differently  accented  signifies  sometimes  ten  or  more  different 
things. 


The  Chinese  Language. 
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P.  Bourgeois,  one  of  tlie  miasionarifB,  attempted,  a 

months'  residence  at  Pekin,  to  preach  in  the  Chinese  hb<  I 
guage.  These  are  the  words  of  the  good  father:  "God  |_ 
knows  how  muoh  this  first  Chinese  sermon  coat  ine!  1  c 
assure  you  this  language  reBeraWes  no  other.  The 'game  word 
has  never  but  one  termination ;  and  then  adieu  to  all  that  in 
our  declensions  distinguiabes  the  gender,  and  the  DiimbeT  of 
things  we  would  speak :  adieu,  in  the  verbs,  to  all  whkk 
might  explain  the  active  person,  how  and  in  what  tima  it 
acts,  if  it  acta  alone  or  with  others :  in  a  word,  with  tht 
Chinese,  the  same  word  is  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  d&> 
gular,  plural,  masculine,  feminine,  &c.  It  is  the  person  who 
bears  who  must  arrange  the  ciTcumatances,  and  guees  them. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  all  the  words  of  this  language  are  re- 
duced to  three  hundred  and  a  few  more ;  that  they  a 
nounced  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  they  signify  eighty 
thousand  different  things,  which  are  espressed  by  as  many 
different  characters.  This  is  not  all :  the  arrangement  of  sjl 
these  monosyllables  appears  to  be  under  no  genei'al  rule; 
so  that  to  know  the  language  after  having  learnt  the 
words,  we  must  learn  every  particular  phrase :  the  ieaat 
inversion  woidd  make  you  unintelligible  to  three  ports  of 
the  Chinese. 

"  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  their  words.  They  told 
me  chou  signifies  a  book :  so  that  I  thought  whenever  the 
word  chou  was  pronounced,  a  booi  was  the  subject.  Not  at 
all !  Chou,  the  next  time  I  heard  it,  I  found  signified  a  tret. 
Now  I  was  to  recollect ;  chou  was  a  book  or  a  tree.  Bub 
this  amounted  to  nothing ;  chou,  I  found,  expressed  also 
great  heats ;  chou  is  to  relate;  chou  is  the  Aurora;  chou 
means  to  be  aceugtomed;  chou  espresses  the  toss  of  a 
wager,  &o.  I  Bhould  not  finish,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give 
you  all  its  Eigntfieatioiis. 

"Notwithstanding  these  singular  difficulties,  could  one  but 
find  a  help  in  the  perusal  of  their  hooka,  1  should  not  com- 
plain. But  thia  is  impossible !  Their  language  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  simple  eonversation.  What  will  ever  be 
an  insurmountable  diflieulty  to  every  European  is  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  every  word  may  be  pronounced  in  five  differeut 
tones,  yet  every  tone  is  not  so  distinct  that  an  unpractised 
ear  can  easily  distinguisli  it.  These  monosyllables  fly  with 
amazing  rapidity ;  then  they  ai'e  continually  disguised  by 
elisions,  which  sometimes  hardly  leave  anything  of  two: 
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syllables.  From  an  aspirated  tone  you  must  pass  imme- 
diately to  an  even  one ;  from  a  whistling  note  to  an  inward 
one:  sometimes  your  voice  must  proceed  from  the  palate; 
sometimes  it  must  be  guttural,  and  almost  always  nasal.  I 
recited  my  sermon  at  lea^t  fifty  times  to  my  servant  before  I 
spoke  it  in  public ;  and  yet  1  am  told,  though  he  continually 
corrected  me^  that  of  the  ten  parts  of  the  sermon  (as  the 
Chinese  express  themselves),  they  hardly  understood  three. 
Fortunately  the  Chinese  are  wonderfully  patient ;  and  they 
are  astonished  that  any  ignorant  stranger  should  be  able  to 
learn  two  words  of  their  language." 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Satires  are  often  composed  in  China, 
which,  if  you  attend  to  the  characters,  their  import  is  pure 
and  sublime ;  but  if  you  regard  the  tone  only,  they  contain  a 
meaning  ludicrous  or  obscene.  In  the  Chinese  one  word 
sometimes  corresponds  to  three  or  four  thousand  characters ; 
a  property  quite  opposite  to  that  of  our  language,  in  which 
myriads  of  diiferent  words  are  expressed  by  the  same  letters.^* 


MEDICAL  MUSIC. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May,  1806,  we  find  that 
"  several  of  the  medical  literati  on  the  continent  are  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  making  inquiries  and  experiments  upon  the 
influence  of  mtisic  in  the  cure  of  diseases J^  The  learned 
Dusaux  is  said  to  lead  the  band  of  this  new  tribe  of  amateurs 
and  cognoscenti. 

The  subject  excited  my  curiosity,  though  I  since  have  fottnd 
that  it  is  no  new  discovery. 

There  is  a  curious  article  in  Dr.  Bumey's  History  of 
Music,  "  On  the  Medicinal  Powers  attributed  to  Music  by 
the  Ancients,"  which  he  derived  from  the  learned'  labours  of 
a  modem  physician,  M.  Burette,  who  doubtless  could  play  a 
tune  to,  as  well  as  prescribe  one  to,  his  patient.  He  con- 
ceives that  music  can  relieve  the  pains  of  the  sciatica ;  and 
that,  independent  of  the  greater  or  less  skill  of  the  musician, 
by  flattering  the  ear,  and  diverting  the  attention,  and  occa- 
sioning certain  vibrations  of  the  nerves,  it  can  remove  those  ob- 
structions which  occasion  this  disorder.  M.  Burette,  and  many 
modern  physicians  and  philosophers,  have  believed  that  music 
has  the  power  of  affecting  the  mind,  and  the  whole  nervous 
system,  so  as  to  give  a  temporary  relief  in  certain  diseases, 
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and  even  a  ritdical  cure.  De  Mairan,  Binnchini,  and  ottiei 
respectable  names,  have  puraued  the  same  career.  But  the 
ancients  recorded  miracles ! 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Mitoliell,  of  Brighthelm stone,  wrote  ti  dis- 
sertation, "  lie  Arte  Mcdendi  apud  Priscos,  Musices  ope 
alque  Carminum,"  printed  for  J.  Nichols,  1783.  He  write* 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Michael  Gaspar;  hut  whether 
this  learned  dissertator  he  grave  or  jocular,  more  than  ons 
critic  has  not  been  able  to  resolve  me.  I  suspect  it  to  Iwft 
satire  on  the  parade  of  Germanic  erudition,  by  which  tlicy 
often  prove  a  point  by  the  weakest  analogies  and  moat  ItujciM  i 
conceits. 

Amongst  half- civilized  nations,  diseases  have  beea  generally 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  The  depresaion  « 
mind  which  is  generally  attendant  on  sickness,  and  the  ddU- 
rium  accompanying  certain  stages  of  disease,  seem  to  hue 
been  considered  as  especially  denoting  the  immediate  influence 
of  a  demon.  The  eSect  of  music  in  raising  the  energies  of 
the  mind,  or  what  we  commonly  call  animal  spirits,  vai 
obvious  to  early  observation.  Its  power  of  attracting  strong 
attention  may  in  some  cases  have  appeared  to  afl'ect  eren 
those  who  laboured  under  a  considerable  degree  of  mental 
disorder.  The  accompanying  depression  of  mind  was  conel> 
dered  as  a  part  of  the  disease,  perhaps  rightly  enough,  and 
music  Viae  prescribed  as  a  remedy  to  remove  the  svmptom, 
when  experience  had  not  ascertained  the  probable  caiis& 
Homer,  whose  heroes  exhibit  high  passions,  but  not  refined 
manners,  represents  the  Grecian  army  as  employing  music  t 
stay  the  raging  of  the  plague.  The  Jewish  nation,  in  th 
time  of  King  David,  appear  not  to  have  been  much  furthw 
advanced  in  civilization ;  accordingly  we  find  David  employed 
in  his  youth  to  remove  the  mental  derangement  of  Saul  by 
his  harp.  The  method  of  cure  was  su^ested  as  a  common 
one  in  those  days,  by  Saul's  Eervantl }  ujid  the  success  is  not 
mentioned  as  a  miracle.  Pindar,  with  poetic  licence,  speaks 
of  jEsculapius  healing  acute  disorders  with  soothing  songs; 
but  j^iiculapius,  whether  man  or  deity,  or  between  both,  is  a 
phjsiciim  of  the  days  of  barbarism  and  fable.  Pliny  soouts 
the  idea  that  music  could  atfect  real  bodily  injury,  but  quotes 
Homer  on  the  subject ;  mentions  Theophrastus  as  suggesting 
a  tune  for  the  cure  of  the  hip  gout,  and  Cato  as  entei'tainiog 
a  fancy  that  it  had  a  good  efl'ect  when  limbs  were  out  of  joint, 
and  likewise  that  Varro  thought  it  good  for  the  gout.     At ' 
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Gellios  cites  a  work  of  Theophrastus,  which  recommends 
music  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a  viper.  Boyle  and  Shak- 
Bpeare  mention  the  effects  of  music  super  vesicant .  Kircher's 
"  Musurgia,"  and  Swinburne's  Travels,  relate  the  effects  of 
music  on  those  who  are  bitten  by  the  tarantula.  Sir  W. 
Temple  seems  to  have  given  credit  to  the  stories  of  the 
power  of  ipusic  over  diseases. 

The  ancients,  indeed,  record  miracles  in  the  tales  they  relate 
jof  the  medicinal  powers  of  music.  A  fever  is  removed  by  a 
song,  and  deafness  is  cured  by  a  trumpet,  and  the  pestilence 
-  is  chased  away  by  the  sweetness  of  an  harmonious  lyre. 
That  deaf  people  can  hear  best  in  a  great  noise,  is  a  fact 
alleged  by  some  moderns,  in  favour  of  the  ancient  story  of 
curing  deafness  by  a  trumpet.  Dr.  Willis  tells  us,  says  Dr. 
Burney,  of  a  lady  who  could  hear  only  while  a  drum  was 
beating,  insomuch  that  her  husband,  the  account  says,  hired 
a  drummer  as  her  servant,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
her  conversation. 

Music  and  the  sounds  of  instruments,  says  the  lively 
Vigneul  de  Marville,  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body 
and  the  mind;  they  quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
they  dissipate  vapours,  and  open  the  vessels,  so  that  the  action 
J  of  perspiration  is  freer.  He  tells  a  story  of  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, who  assured  him,  that  once  being  suddenly  seized 
by  violent  illness,  instead  of  a  consultation  of  physicians,  he 
immediately  called  a  band  of  musicians ;  and  their  violins 
played  so  well  in  his  inside,  that  his  bowels  became  per- 
fectly in  tune,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  harmoniously  becalmed. 
I  once  heard  a  story  of  Farinelli,  the  famous  singer,  who  was 
sent  for  to  Madrid,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  magical  voice  on 
the  king  of  Spain.  His  majesty  was  buried  in  the  profoundest 
melancholy ;  nothing  could  raise  an  emotion  in  him ;  he  lived 
in  a  total  oblivion  of  life ;  he  sate  in  a  darkened  chamber, 
entirely  given  up  to  tl|A^most  distressing  kind  of  madness. 
The  physicians  ordered  jParinelli  at  first  to  sing  in  an  outer 
room ;  and  for  the  first  day  or  two  this  was  done,  without 
any  effect  on  the  royal  patient.  At  length  it  was  observed, 
that  the  king,  awakening  from  his  stupor,  seemed  to  listen  ; 
on  the  next  day  tears  were  seen  starting  in  his  eyes ;  the  day 
after  he  ordered  the  door  of  his  chamber  to  be  left  open — 
and  at  length  the  perturbed  spirit  entirely  left  our  modern 
Saul,  and  the  medicinal  voice  of  Farinelli  effected  what  no 
other  medicine  could. 
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I  now  prepare  to  give  the  reader  %ama  facts,  which  lie  (Bay 
consider  as  a  trial  of  credulity. — Their  authorities  are,  hair- 
ever,  not  contemptible. — Naturalists  assert  that  animals  and 
birdd,  as  well  as  "  knotted  oaks,"  as  Congreve  inlbrma  ue,  ara 
eeustble  to  the  cliamui  of  music.  This  may  serve  as  sa  in- 
stance : — "  An  officer  was  confined  in  the  Bastile ;  he  l)egged 
the  governor  to  permit  him  the  use  of  hie  lute,  to  soften,  bj 
the  iiarmonies  of  his  instrument,  the  rigours  of  ^i»  prisou. 
At  tlie  eud  of  a  fevrdays,  thiit  modern  Orpheus,  playing  on  U^ 
lute,  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  frisking  out  of  thejr  holeji 
great  numbers  of  mice,  and  descending  from  their  woven 
habitations  crowds  of  spiders,  who  formed  a  circle  about  bun, 
while  he  continued  breathing  his  soul-subduiug  instrument. 
He  was  petrified  with  astonishment.  Having  ceased  to  play, 
the  assembly,  who  did  not  come  to  see  his  person,  but  to  hear 
his  instrument,  immediately  broke  up.  As  be  had  a.  gretll 
dislike  to  spiders,  it  was  two  days  before  be  ventured  again  to 
touch  his  instrument.  At  length.'baving  overcome,  for  the 
novelty  of  his  company,  his  dislike  of  them,  be  recommenced 
his  concert,  when'  the  assembly  was  by  far  more  numeroui 
than  at  first ;  and  in  the  course  of  farther  time,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  hundred  musical  amateurt.  Having 
thus  succeeded  in  attracting  this  company,  he  treacheronaly 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  them  at  bis  will.  For  this  purpose 
he  begged  the  keeper  to  give  hira  a  cat,  which  he  put  in 
a  cage,  and  let  loose  at  the  very  instant  when  the  little 
hairy  people  were  most  entranced  by  the  Orphean  skill  he 
displayed. 

The  Abbe  Olivet  has  described  an  amusement  of  Pelisson 
during  his  confinement  in  the  Bastile,  which  consisted  in 
feeding  a  spider,  which  be  bad  discovered  forming  its  web  in 
the  corner  of  a  small  window.  For  some  time  be  placed  his 
flies  at  the  edge,  while  his  valet,  who  was  with  him,  pt&j^ed 
on  a  bagpipe :  Uttle  by  bttle,  the  ^der  used  itself  to  distin- 
guish tbe  sound  of  the  instrument,  and  issued  from  its  hole 
to  run  and  catch  its  prey.  Thus  calling  it  always  by  the 
same  sound,  and  placing  the  flies  at  a  still  greater  distance, 
he  succeeded,  after  several  months,  to  drill  the  spider  by 
regular  exercise,  so  that  at  length  it  never  failed  appearing  at 
the  iirst  sound  to  seize  on  the  fly  provided  for  it,  even  on  the 
knees  of  the  prisoner. 

Marville  has  given  us  tbe  following  curious  anecdote  o 
this  subject.    He  says,  that  doubting  the  truth  of  thoH  wbo 
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say  tLat  the  love  of  music  is  a  natural  taste,  especially  the 
Bound  of  instruments,  and  that  beasts  themselves  are  touched 
by  it,  being  one  day  in  the  country  I  tried  an  experiment. 
While  a  man  was  playing  on  the  trump  marine,  I  made  my 
observations  on  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse,  an  ass,  a  hind,  cows, 
small  birds,  and  a  cock  and  hens,  who  were  in  a  yard,  under  a 
window  on  which  I  was  leaning.  I  did  not  perceive  that  the 
cat  was  the  least  affected,  and  I  even  judged,  by  her  air,  that 
fhe  would  have  given  all  the  instruments  in  the  world  for  a 
mouse,  sleeping  in  the  sun  all  the  time ;  the  horse  stopped 
short  from  time  to  time  before  the  window,  raising  his  head 
up  now  and  then,  as  he  was  feeding  on  the  grass ;  the  dog 
continued  for  above  an  hour  seated  on  his  hind  legs,  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  player ;  the  ass  did  not  discover  the  least 
indication  of  his  being  touched,  eating  his  thistles  peaceably ; 
the  hind  lifted  up  her  large  wide  ears,  and  seemed  very  atten- 
tive ;  the  cows  slept  a  little,  and  after  gazing,  as  though  they 
had  been  acquainted  with  us,  went  forward ;  some  little  birds 
who  were  in  an  aviary,  and  others  on  the  trees  and  bushes, 
almost  tore  their  little  throats  with  singing ;  but  the  cock, 
who  iHinded  only  his  hens,  and  the  hens,  who  were  solely  em- 
ployed in  scraping  a  neighbouring  dunghill,  did  not  show  in 
any  manner  that  they  took  the  least  pleasure  in  hearmg  the 
trump  marine. 

A  modern  traveller  assures  us,  that  he  has  repeatedl}'^ 
observed  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  that  the  lizards  are 
attracted  by  the  notes  of  music,  and  that  he  has  assem- 
bled a  number  of  them  by  the.  powers  of  his  instrument. 
When  the  negroes  catch  them  for  food,  they  accompany 
the  chase  by  whistling  some  tune,  which  has  always  the 
effect  of  drawing  great  numbers  towards  them.  Sted- 
man,  in  his  Expedition  to  Surinam,  describes  certain  sibyls 
among  the  negroes,  who,  among  several  singular  practices, 
can  charm  or  conjure  dMKrn  from  the  tree  certain  serpents, 
who  will  wreath  about  the  arms,  neck,  and  breast  of  the  pre- 
tended sorceress,  listening  to  her  voice.  The  sacred  writers 
speak  of  the  charming  of  adders  and  serpents ;  and  nothing, 
says  he,  is  more  notorious  than  that  the  eastern  Indians 
will  rid  the  houses  of  the  most  venomous  snakes,  by  charm- 
ing them  with  the  sound  of  a  flute,  which  calls  them  out  of 
their  holes.  These  anecdotes  seem  fully  confirmed  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  musical  modes  of 
the  Hindus. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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'*  After  food,  when  the  operations  of  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion give  so  much  employment  to  the  vessels,  that  a  tem- 
porary state  of  mental  repose  must  be  found,  espeeiallj  in  hot 
climates,  essential  to  health,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
a  few  agreeable  airs,  either  heard  or  played  without  effort, 
must  have  all  the  good  effects  of  sleep,  and  none  of  its  dis- 
advantages ;  putting  the  soul  in  tune,  as  Milton  says,  for  any 
subsequent  exertion ;  an  experiment  often  successfully  made 
by  myself.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  credible  oye-witnes% 
that  two  wild  antelopes  used  often  to  come  from  their  woods 
to  the  place  where  a  more  savage  beast,  Sirajuddaulah,  enter- 
tained himself  with  concerts,  and  that  they  hstened  to  the 
strains  with  an  appearance  of  pleasure,  till  the  monster,  in 
whose  soul  there  was  no  music,  shot  one  of  them  to  display 
his  archery.  A  learned  native  told  me  that  he  had  frequently 
seen  the  most  venomous  and  malignant  snakes  leave  their 
holes  upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flute,  which,  as  he  supposed, 
gave  them  peculiar  delight.  An  intelligent  Persian  declared 
he  had  more  than  once  been  present,  when  a  celebrated  lutenist, 
surnamed  Bulbul  (i.  e.,  the  nightingale),  was  playing  to  a  large 
company,  in  a  grove  near  Shiraz,  where  he  distinctly  saw  the 
nightingales  trying  to  vie  with  the  musician,  sometimes  warb- 
ling on  the  trees,  sometimes  fluttering  from  branch  to  branch, 
as  if  they  wished  to  approach  the  instrument,  and  at  length 
dropping  on  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  from  which 
they  were  soon  raised,  he  assured  me,  by  a  change  in  the 
mode." 

Jackson  of  Exeter,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Dryden, 
"  What  passion  cannot  music  raise  or  quell  ?"  sarcastically 
returns,  "  What  passion  can  music  raise  or  quell  ?"  Would 
not  a  savage,  who  had  never  listened  to  a  musical  instrument, 
feel  ceiiiain  emotions  at  listening  to  one  for  the  first  time  ? 
But  civilized  man  is,  no  doubt,  particularly  affected  by 
association  of  ideas j  as  all  pieces  o^  national  music  evidently 
prove. 

The  Eanz  des  Vacees,  mentioned  by  Rousseau  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Music,  though  without  anything  striking  in  the 
composition,  has  such  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Swiss,  and 
impresses  them  with  so  violent  a  desire  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  be  played  in  the  Swiss  regi- 
ments, in  the  French  service,  on  pain  of  death.  There  is  also 
a  Scotch  tune,  which  has  the  same  effect  on  some  of  our  North 
Britons.     In  one  of  our  battles  in  Calabria,  a  bagpiper  of  the 
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mil  HigUand  regiment,  when  the  light  infantry  chained  the 
French,  posted  himself  on  i^e  right,  and  remained  in  his  soli- 
tary situation  during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  encouraging  the 
men  with  a  famous  Highland  charging  tune ;  and  actually 
upon  the  retreat  and  complete  rout  of  the  French  changed  it 
to  another,  equally  celebrated  in  Scotland,  upon  the  retreat  of 
and  victory  over  an  enemy.  His  next-hand  neighbour 
g^aarded  him  so  well  that  he  escaped  unhurt.  This  was  the 
spirit  of  the  *^  Last  Minstrel,**  who  infused  courage  among 
lu8  countrymen,  by  possessing  it  in  so  animated  a  degree,  and 
in  80  venerable  a  character. 


MINUTE  WRITING. 

This  Iliad  of  Homer  in  a  nutshell,  which  Pliny  says  that 
Cicefo  once  saw,  it  is  pretended  might  have  been  a  fact, 
however  to  some  it  may  appear  impossible.  iElian  notices 
an  artist  who  wr6te  a  distich  in  letters  of  gold,  which  he 
enclosed  in  the  rind  of  a  grain  of  com. 

Antiquity  and  modern  times  record  many  such  penmen, 
whose  glory  consisted  in  writing  in  so  small  a  hand  that  the 
writing  could  not  be  legible  to  the  naked  eye.  Menage  men- 
tions, he  saw  whole  sentences  which  were  not  perceptible  to 
the  eye  without  the  microscope ;  pictures  and  portraits  which 
appeared  at  first  to  be  lines  and  scratches  thrown  down  at 
random ;  one  formed  the  face  of  the  Dauphiness  with  the 
most  correct  resemblance.  He  read  an  Italian  poem,  in 
praise  of  this  princess,  containing  some  thousand  verses, 
written  by  an  officer,  in  a  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half.  This 
species  of  curious  idleness  has  not  been  lost  in  our  own  coun- 
try, where  this  minute  writing  has  equalled  any  on  record. 
Peter  Bales,  a  celebrated  caligrapher  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
astonished  the  eyes  of  beholders  by  showing  them  what  they 
could  not  see;  for  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  530,  we  have  a 
narrative  of  "  a  rare  piece  of  work  brought  to  pass  by  Peter 
Bales,  an  Englishman,  and  a  clerk  of  the  chancery;*'  it 
seems  by  the  description  to  have  been  the  whole  Bible  "  in 
an  English  walnut  no  bigger  than  a  hen*s  egg.  The  nut 
holdeth  the  book :  there  are  as  many  leaves  in  his  little  book 
as  the  great  Bible,  and  he  hath  written  as  much  in  one  of 
his  little  leaves  as  a  great  leaf  of  the  Bible.*'  We  are  told 
that  this  wonderfully  unreadable  copy  of  the  Bible  was  "  seen 
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by  many  thousands."  Then;  is  tt  drawin|>  of  tbo  llsSH 
C'havlea  I.  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  at  Oxftu^ 
wholly  composed  of  minute  written  characters,  which,  At  » 
small  distance,  resemble  the  lines  of  an  en^ravin^.  The  linss. 
of  tliQ  head,  and  the  ruff,  are  said  to  contain  the  book  of 
Psalms,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  Britiib 
Museum  we  lind  a  drawing  representing  the  portrait  of  Queeft 
Anne,  not  much  above  the  size  of  the  band.  On  this  draWJi^ 
appears  a  number  of  lines  and  acratcbes,  which  the  librariaqi 
assures  the  marvelling  spectator  includes  the  entire  contento 
of  a  tbinyb2(D,  which  on  this  occasion  is  carried  in  the  hand. 
The  learned  Huet  asserts  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
he  considered  as  a  fiction  the  story  of  that  indefatigablo 
trifler  who  is  said  to  have  enclosed  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshelL 
Examining  the  matter  more  closely,  he  thought  it  poBsble. 
One  day  this  learned  man  trifled  half  an  hour  in  demonstrat- 
ing it.  A  piece  of  vellum,  about  ten  inches  in  length  and 
eight  in  width,  pliant  and  firm,  can  be  folded  up,  and  enclosed 
in  the  shell  of  a  large  walnut.  It  can  hold  in  its  breadth  one 
line,  which  can  contain  30  verses,  and  in  its  length  250  linei. 
With  a  crow-quill  the  writing  can  be  perfect.  A  page  of  this 
piece  of  vellum  will  then  contain  7500  verses,  and  tbe  reverse 
as  much  ;  the  whole  10,000  verses  of  the  Iliad.  And  this  ha 
proved  by  using  a  piece  of  paper,  and  with  a  common  per. 
The  thing  is  possible  to  be  effected ;  and  if  on  any  occaHon 
paper  should  be  most  excessively  rare,  it  may  bo  useful  to 
know  that  a  volume  of  matter  may  be  contained  in  a  single 
leaf 

NUMERICAL  PIGUEES. 

The  learned,  after  many  contests,  have  at  length  agreed  that 
the  numerical  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  usually  called 
Aralic,  are  of  Indian  origin.  The  Arabians  do  not  pretend 
to  have  been  the  inventors  of  them,  but  borrowed  them  &om 
the  Indian  nations.  The  numeral  characters  of  the  Bramhu, 
the  Persians,  the  Arabians,  and  other  eastern  nations,  are 
similar.  They  appear  afterwartb  to  have  been  introduced  into 
several  European  nations  by  their  respective  travellere,  who 
returned  from  the  East.  They  were  admitted  into  calendars 
and  elironicles,  but  they  were  not  introduced  into  cbartere, 
sa;^  Mr.  Aatle,  before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Spaniards, 
no  doubt,  derived  their  use  from  the  Moors  who  invBdcd 
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iliem.  In  1240,  the  Alphonsean  astronomical  tables  were 
made  by  the  order  of  Alphonsus  X.  by  a  Jew,  and  an  Arabian ; 
they  used  these  numerals,  from  whence  the  Spaniards  contend 
that  they  were  first  introduced  by  them. 

They  were  not  generally  used  in  Grermany  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  in  general  the  forms 
of  the  ciphers  were  not  permanently  fixed  there  till  after  the 
year  1531.  The  Kussians  were  strangers  to  them,  before 
!Peter  the  Great  had  finished  his  travels  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century. 

The  origin  of  these  useful  characters  with  the  Indians  and 
Arabians  is  attributed  to  their  great  skill  in  the  arts  of 
astronomy  and  of  arithmetic,  which  required  more  conve- 
nient characters  than  alphabetic  letters  for  the  expressing  of 
numbers. 

Before  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  these  Arabic  nume- 
rals, they  used  alphabetical  characters,  or  Roman  numerals. 
The  learned  authors  of  the  Nouveau  Traits  Diplomatique, 
the  most  valuable  work  on  everything  concerning  the  arts 
and  progress  of  writing,  have  given  some  curious  notices  on 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  numerals.  Originally  men  counted 
by  their  fingers ;  thus,  to  mark  the  first  four  numbers  they 
used  an  I,  which  naturally  represents  them.  To  mark  the 
fifth,  they  chose  a  V,  which  is  made  out  by  bending  inwards 
the  three  middle  fingers,  and  stretching  out  only  the  thumb 
and  the  little  finger;  and  for  the  tenth  they  used  an  X, 
which  is  a  double  V,  one  placed  topsy-turvy  under  the  other. 
From  this  the  progression  of  these  numbers  is  always  from 
one  to  five,  and  from  five  to  ten.  The  hundred  was  signified 
by  the  capital  letter  of  that  word  in  Latin,  C — centum.  The 
other  letters,  D  for  500,  and  M  for  a  1000,  were  afterwards 
added.  They  subsequently  abbreviated  their  characters,  by 
placing  one  of  these  figures  before  another ;  and  the  figure  of 
less  value  before  a  higher  number,  denotes  that  so  much  may 
be  deducted  from  a  greater  number ;  for  instance,  IV  signifies 
five  less  one,  that  is  four ;  IX  ten  less  one,  that  is  nine ;  but 
these  abbreviations  are  not  found  amongst  the  ancient  monu- 
ments.* These  numerical  letters  are  still  continued  by  us  in 
the  accounts  of  our  Exchequer. 

That  men  coimted  originally  by  their  fingers,  is  no  impro- 

•  A  peculiar  arrangement  of  letters  was  in  use  by  the  German  and 
Flemish  printers  of  the  16th  century.  Thus  olo  denoted  1000,  and  lo, 
^00.     The  date  1619  would  therefore  be  thus  printed  :— clo.  looixx. 
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bable  BuppOBJtion  ;  it  is  still  naturally  practised  by  the  people. 
Id  E<:tni- civilized  fitates  Email  stones  have  been  used,  anil  the 
etymolugists  derive  the  words  calculate  and  calculations  from 
calculus,  the  Latin  t«rm  for  a  pebble-stone,  and  by  which 
they  denominated  their  counters  used  for  arithmetical  compu- 
tations. 

Professor  Ward,  in  a.  learned  dissertation  on  this  subject  in 
the  Philosophical  Transaetions,  concludes  that  it  is  easier  to 
falsify  the  Arabic  ciphers  than  the  Koman  alphabetical  nume- 
rals ;  nhi'n  1375  is  dated  in  Arabic  eipliers,  if  the  3  is  only 
changed  into  an  0,  three  centuriea  are  taken  away ;  if  the  3 
is  made  into  a  9  and  take  away  the  1,  four  hundred  ysara  are 
lost.  Such  accidents  have  assuredly  produced  much  confii- 
sion  among  our  ancient  monuiicripts,  and  still  do  in  our  printed 
books ;  which  is  tho  reason  that  Dr.  Kobertson  in  his  histo- 
ries has  also  preferred  writing  his  dates  in  words,  rather  than 
confide  them  to  the  care  of  a  negligent  printer.  Gibbon  ob- 
serves, that  some  remarkable  raistakes  have  happened  by  thtf 
word  mil.  in  MSS.,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for  soldiers,  or  for 
thougand^;  and  to  this  blunder  he  attributes  the  incredible 
numbers  of  martyrdoms,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  accoontdd 
for  by  historical  records. 


EKOLISH  ASTROLOQEES. 

A  BELIEF  in  judicial  astrology  can  now  only  exist  in  the 
people,  who  may  be  said  to  have  no  belief  at  all ;  for  mere 
tiuditional  sentiments  can  hardly  be  said  to  amount  to  a 
belief.  But  a  faith  in  this  ridiculous  system  in  our  country 
is  of  late  existence ;  and  was  a  favourite  superstition  with 
the  learned. 

When  Charles  the  Pirst  was  confined,  Lilly  the  astrolo^ 
was  consulted  for  the  hour  which  would  favour  hi?  escape. 

A  story,  tthich  strongly  proves  how  greatly  Charles  the 
Second  was  bigoted  to  judicial  astrology,  is  recorded  in  Bur- 
net's History  of  his  Own  Times. 

T!ie  most  respectable  characters  of  the  age.  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  Elias  Ashmole,  Dr.  Grew,  and  others,  were  memben 
of  an  astrological  club.  Congreve's  character  of  Foresight, 
in  Love  for  Love,  was  then  no  uncommon  persouj  though  the 
humour  now  is  scarcely  intelligible. 
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^  DryJen  cast  the  nativities  of  his  sons  ;  and,  what  i  _ 

tnarkatile,  hia  prediction  relating  to  liia  sou  Charles  took 
pla^e.  This  incident  is  of  bo  lute  a  date,  one  might  hope  it 
would  have  been  cloured  up. 

In  1670,  the  paesion  foi-  lioroscopes  and  expounding'  the 
Btars  prevailed  in  France  among  the  first  rank.  Tbe  new- 
born child  was  usually  presented  naked  to  the  astrologer,  who 
rt-ad  the  first  lineaments  in  his  forehead,  and  the  transverse 
lines  in  its  hand,  and  thence  wrote  down  its  future  destiny. 
Catherine  deMedicis  brought  Uenry  IV.,  then  a  child,  to  old 
HoBtradamUB,  whom  antiquaries  esteem  more  for  his  chronicle 
of  Provence  than  liis  vaticinating  powers.  The  sight  of  the 
reverend  seer,  with  a  heard  which  "  stroamed  like  a  meteor  in 
the  air,"  terrified  the  future  hero,  who  dreaded  a  whipping 
from  BO  grave  a  personage.  One  of  these  magicians  having 
assured  Charles  IX.  that  he  would  live  as  many  days  as  he 
should  turn  about  on  his  heels  in  an  hour,  standing  on  one 
leg,  his  majesty  every  morning  performed  that  aolemn  gyra- 
tion ;  the  principal  officers  of  the  court,  the  judges,  the  clian- 
cellors,  and  generals,  likewise,  in  compliment,  standing  on 
one  leg  and  turning  round ! 

It  has  been  reported  of  several  famous  for  their  astrologic 
skill,  that  they  have  suffered  a  voluntary  death  merely  to 
verify  their  own  predictions  ;  this  has  been  reported  of  Cardan, 
and  Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifts  to  which  astrologers  are 
put  when  their  predictions  are  not  verified.  Great  winds 
were  predicted,  by  a  famous  adept,  about  the  year  1586.  No 
unusual  storms,  however,  happened.  Bodin,  to  save  the  re- 
putation of  the  art,  applied  it  as  ^figure  to  some  revolaiions 
in  the  siaCe,  and  of  which  there  were  instances  enough  at 
that  moment,  Among  theic  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  they 
pretend  to  give  those  of  various  illustrious  persons  and  of 
I'amilies.  One  is  very  striking. — Thursday  was  the  unlucky 
day  of  our  Henry  Vlll.  He,  his  son  Edward  VI.,  Queen 
Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  all  died  on  a  Thursday !  This 
fact  had,  no  doubt,  great  weight  in  this  controversy  of  the 
aati'ologcra  with  their  adversaries." 

*  "Db7  fBtalltj"  Vila  especi^;  insieled  on  bj  tbese  stnJimU,  and  is 
sarioael;  noled  id  h  folio  ttnft,  pablkhed  in  ICST,  parCicnlarl;  devoted  to 
"UBinarquosoD  tbs  lith  of  OoMber,  being  tlie  auBpiciona  birtb-dny  uf  bis 
present  Majusty  James  II.,"  wbuse  author  apenka  of  bariiig  Been  in  tbe 
hands  of  "that  ganera    BchDlu',  sad  great  aatrologer,   E.  Asbmole," 
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Lilly,  the  astrologer,  is  tlie  Sidrophel  of  Butler.  HUldfc^ 
written  by  himeelf,  contaioE  bo  much  artless  narrative,  aodM 
much  palpable  imposture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  kuow  when  ha 
IB  speaking  what  he  reallj  beliereB  to  he  the  truth.  In  ft 
Bketch  of  the  state  of  astrology  in  his  day,  those  ad^ti, 
whoso  characters  he  has  di'awii,  were  the  lowest  miEtn-emts 
of  the  town.  They  all  speak  of  each  other  as  rogues  and  im- 
postors. Such  were  Booker,  Backhouse,  Gadbury ;  men 
who  gained  a  livelihood  by  practising  on  the  credulitj  of 
oven  mea  of  learning  bo  late  as  in  1650,  nor  were  they  muali 
out  of  date  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Aphmole'a  Lifa  aa 
account  of  these  artful  impostors  may  be  found.  Most  of 
them  had  taken  the  air  in  the  pillory,  and  others  hod  oonjond 
themselves  up  to  the  gallows.  This  seems  a  true  statemeLt 
of  facts.  But  Lilly  informs  us,  that  in  his  various  conferences 
with  angels,  their  voices  resembled  that  of  the  Irish! 

The  work  contains  anecdotes  of  the  times.  The  amours  ot 
Lilly  with  his  mistress  are  characteristic.  He  was  a  yetj 
ortl'ul  man,  and  admirably  managed  matters  which  required 
deceptiou  and  invention. 

Astrology  greatly  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  royalists  and  the  rebels  had  their  astrologers,  as  well  as 

muaaciipt  in  which  the  following   barbarona  moDkish  rhjmeB  vera  in- 
Mrleil,  Dating  the  unliichj  dajs  of  each  montli : — 


March    .  . 
MiT     .  !  .' 


.  DeDD 


.  ^erliuB  ocddit,  eb  KptiinuE  ura.  relidil 

.  DeDus  palleecit,  quiodenue  ftodra  ocssit. 

■  Ter-decimue  mtutat,  Julii  Ueuue  laliebctat.   ' 

.  Prima  netiat  fiirtem  pTOBternit  aecuriila  a' 

Bbpteuhbr   .  .  Tertia  Septembris,  et  deoas  fert  mala  m 

0<iTOBEB    .  .  .  Tettius  et  dentis,  est  aiaut  mura  alieuna. 

NuTiMBES    .  .  ScorpiuB  eat  qiiiatus,  et  Iflrljua  e  uet 

Cborhbeb     ,   .  Septimus  einngoiB,  Tiroaua  denus  et  angais. 

The  author  of  thia  strange  book  fortifies  big  natioos  oD  "  day  btal!^ 

printing  a  letter  from  Sir  Winalaa  Churchill,  vho  sajs,    "  I  have  B 

great  experience  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  have  set  dovn  Fiydsy  ai 

lucky  day ;   tho  day  ou  which  I  was  bom,  ohristened,  marriei , 

balieve  will  be  the  day  of  my  deati.     The  day  ■whereon  I  have  had  anndiy     . 

deliTeranoes  from  perils  by  sea  nnd  land,  perils  by  false  brelliren,  perils 

of  lawaaits,  be.     I  waa  knighted  (by  chance  nu^ipeeted  of  myaelf)  on  tlit 

same  day,  and  have  several  good  accidenta  bappeDed  to  me  on  that  day  ; 

and  am  eo  enpeietitious  in  the  belief  of  ita  gwd  nmea,  that  1  chooas  tf 

be^  any  conaiderabla  aclioa  that  concerns  me  on  the  suns  dnj." 
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tlieir  soldiers!  and  the  predictions  of  the  former  had  a  great 
influence  over  the  latter. 

On  this  suhject,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  notice  three  or 
four  works,  which  bear  an  excessive  price.  The  price  cannot 
entirely  be  occasioned  by  their  rarity,  and  I  am  induced  to 
suppose  that  we  have  still  adepts,  whose  faith  must  be  strong, 
or  whose  scepticism  but  weak. 

The  Chaldean  sages  were  nearly  put  to  the  rout  by  a  quarto 
park  of  artillery,  fired  on  them  by  Mr.  John  Chamber,  in 
1601.  Apollo  did  not  use  Marsyas  more  inhumanly  than  his 
Booui^ing  pen  this  mystical  race,  and  his  personalities  made 
them  feel  more  sore.  However,  a  Norwich  knight,  the  very 
Quixote  of  astrology,  arrayed  in  the  enchanted  armour  of  his 
occult  authors,  encountered  this  pagan  in  a  most  stately 
carousal.  He  came  forth  with  ''A  Defence  of  Judiciall 
Astrologye,  in  answer  to  a  treatise  lately  published  by  Mr. 
John  Chamber.  By  Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  Knight; 
printed  at  Cambridge,  1603."  This  is  a  handsome  quarto  of 
about  500  pages.  Sir  Christopher  is  a  learned  writer,  and  a 
knight  worthy  to  defend  a  better  cause.  But  his  Dulcinea 
had  wrought  most  wonderMly  on  his  imagination.  This 
defence  of  this  fanciful  science,  if  science  it  may  be  called, 
demonstrates  nothing,  while  it  defends  everything.  It  con- 
futes, according  to  the  knight's  own  ideas :  it  alleges  a  few 
scattered  facts  in  favour  of  astrological  predictions,  which 
may  be  picked  up  in  that  immensity  of  fabling  which  dis- 
graces history.  He  strenuously  denies,  or  ridicules,  what 
the  greatest  writers  have  said  against  this  fanciful  art,  while 
he  lays  great  stress  on  some  passages  from  authors  of  no 
authority.  The  most  pleasant  part  is  at  the  close,  where  he 
defends  the  art  from  the  objections  of  Mr.  Cha.mber  by  recri- 
mination. Chamber  had  enriched  himself  by  medical  prac- 
tice ;  and  when  he  charges  the  astrologers  with  merely  aiming 
to  gain  a  few  beggarly  pence,  Sir  Christopher  catches  fire, 
and  shows  by  his  quotations,  that  if  we  are  to  despise  an  art, 
by  its  professors  attempting  to  subsist  on  it,  or  for  the  objec- 
tions which  may  be  raised  against  its  vital  principles,  we 
ought  by  this  argument  most  heartily  to  despise  the  medical 
science  and  medical  men !  He  gives  here  all  he  can  collect 
against  physic  and  physicians ;  and  from  the  confessions  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  Avicenna  and  Agrippa,  medicine  ap- 
pears to  be  a  vainer  science  than  even  astrology  !  Sir  Chris- 
topher is  a  shrewd  and  ingenious  adversary ;  but  when  he 
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tAjs  h«  means  only  to  give  Mr.  Chamber  oil 
he  has  totally  mistaken  its  quality. 

The  defeD(^e  was  aoswered  Ijy  Thomas  Vicara,  in  his  "Jlad- 

uesse  of  Astrologers." 

But  the  great  work  is  by  Lilly;  aad  entirely  devoted  to 
the  adepts.  He  defendB  nothing ;  Tor  this  oracle  delivers  his 
dictum,  and  details  every  event  as  matters  not  questionaUe. 
He  lits  on  the  tripod ;  and  every  page  is  embellished  by  a 
horoscope,  wbicb  be  explains  with  the  utmost  facility.  !lius 
voluminous  monument  of  the  folly  of  the  age  is  a  quarto 
valued  at  Eome  guineas  !  It  in  entitled,  "Christian  Astrott^, 
modestly  treated  of  in  three  books,  by  Wilham  Lilly,  atndiHii 
in  Astrology,  2nd  edition,  1659."  The  most  cm'ious  part  ot 
this  work  is  "  a  Catalogue  of  mo^t  astrological  authors," 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  this  areb  rogue,  and  astrologer:  an 
admirable  illustration  for  Lavater!* 

Lilly's  opinions,  and  his  pretended  science,  were  such  &- 
vourites  with  the  age,  that  tlie  learned  Gataker  wrote  proTew- 
edly  against  this  popular  delusion.  Lilly,  at  the  head  of  Ms 
atar-eipoiinding  friends,  not  only  formally  replied  to,  but  per- 
secuted Qataker  annually  in  his  predictions,  and  even  strudc 
at  hia  ghost,  when  beyond  the  grave.  Gataker  died  in  Jnly, 
li!S4^ ;  and  Lilly  having  written  in  his  almanac  of  that  year 
for  the  month  of  August  this  barbarous  Latin  verse : — 

See  h 
Heret 

he  had  the  impudence  to  assert  that  he  had  preilicted  Gata- 
ker's  denth !  But  tlie  truth  is,  It  was  an  epitaph  like  lodgings 
to  let  J  it  stood  empty  ready  for  the  first  passenger  to  in- 
habit.    Had  any  other  of  that  party  of  any  eminence  died  ia 

*  Lillj  vae  at  one  time  h  stanncli  adhereiit  of  the  RonndhcadB,  aod 
"  raid  iu  tbe  BtarB"  nil  kinds  of  sncceaseB  for  them.  His  great  feat  mia 
n  prediction  m&de  fur  the  month  of  Jddb,  1G45— "  If  qdw  we  Sgbt,  a  'rieloQ 
Btealeth  upon  na."  A  Bght  did  o«nr  at  Naaebj,  and  conclndad  the  OTe^■ 
throw  of  the  unfortnnatB  Charlea  the  Piist.  The  worda  are  anffioiently  wb- 
biguouB  ;  bat  not  so  much  bo,  is  many  other  "  pcopheciea"  uF  the  BMna 
nobthle  qusok,  happil)'  oudstructeJ  to  shift  with  chuDgea  in  eceutt,  snd  so 
be  ninde  to  fit  them.  Idlly  was  upposed  by  Wharton,  nho  saw  in  the  itan 
as  mauy  good  signs  for  the  Royal  Army ;  and  Lilly  himaelf  began  to  see 
differently  s«  the  power  of  Cromwell  waned.  Among  the  hundreds  of  pamph- 
Igts  poured  from  the  press  in  the  eioit«d  dnya  of  the  great  civil  yitn  in 
England,  few  are  mora  cnrionathan  these  "strange  and  rfmarkabU  predio- 
tioiis,"  "Signa  in  the  ^ky."  and  "Warnings  to  England,"  the  prodoedna 
of  Blor-Baiing  kravca,  nhioh  "terrified  our  isle  from  it*  propriety. * 
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that  month,  it  would  have  heen  as  appositely  applied  to  him. 
But  Lilly  was  an  exquisite  rogue,  and  never  at  fault. 
Having  prophesied  in  his  almanac  for  1650,  that  the  parlia- 
ment stood  upon  a  tottering  foundation,  when  taken  up  by  a 
messenger,  dui*ing  the  night  he  was  confined,  he  contrived  to 
cancel  the  page,  printed  off  another,  and  showed  his  copies 
before  the  committee,  assuring  them  that  the  others  were 
none  of  his  own,  but  forged  by  his  enemies. 


ALCHYMT. 

Mbs.  Thomas,  the  Corinna  of  Dryden,  in  her  Life,  has  re- 
corded one  of  the  delusions  of  alchymy. 

An  infatuated  lover  of  this  delusive  art  met  with  one  who 
pretended  to  have  the  power  of  transmuting  lead  to  gold ; 
that  is,  in  their  language,  the  imperfect  metals  to  the  perfect 
one.  The  hermetic  philosopher  required  only  the  materials, 
and  time,  to  perform  his  golden  operations.  He  was  taken 
to  the  country  residence  of  his  patroness.  A  long  laboratory 
was  built,  and  that  his  labours  might  not  be  impeded  by  any 
disturbance,  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  into  it.  His  door 
was  contrived  to  turn  on  a  pivot ;  so  that,  unseen  and  un- 
seeing, his  meals  were  conveyed  to  him  without  distracting 
the  sublime  meditations  of  the  sage. 

During  a  residence  of  two  years,  he  never  condescended  to 
speak  but  two  or  three  times  in  a  year  to  his  infatuated 
patroness.  When  she  was  admitted  into  the  laboratory,  she 
saw,  with  pleasing  astonishment,  stills,  cauldrons,  long  flues, 
and  three  or  four  Vulcanian  fires  blazing  at  different  comers 
of  this  magical  mine ;  nor  did  she  behold  with  less  reverence 
the  venerable  figure  of  the  dusty  philosopher.  Pale  and 
emaciated  with  daily  operations  and  nightly  vigils,  he  revealed 
to  her,  in  unintelligible  jargon,  his  progresses ;  and  having 
fiumetimes  condescended  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the 
arcana,  she  beheld,  or  seemed  to  behold,  streams  of  fluid  and 
heaps  of  solid  ore  scattered  around  the  laboratory.  Some- 
times he  required  a  new  still,  and  sometimes  vast  quantities 
of  lead.  Already  this  unfortunate  lady  had  expended  the 
half  of  her  fortune  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the  philoso- 
pher. She  began  now  to  lower  her  imagination  to  the  stan- 
dard of  reason.  Two  years  had  now  elapsed,  vast  quantities 
of  lead  had  gone  in,  and  nothing  but  lead  had  come  out.  She 
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disclosed  her  Eentimentu  to  the  philosophi 
confivsed  ho  was  himself  eurprised  &t  liis  tardy  proecaiMi 
but  that  now  he  would  exert  himaeirto  the  utmost,  aud  that 
he  would  venture  to  perfurra  a  laboriouB  operation,  whicli 
hitherto  he  had  hoped  uot  to  have  been  nece^it-ated  to 
emploj.  Hill  patroness  retired,  and  the  golden  vuionB  re- 
sumed all  their  lustre. 

One  day,  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  a  terrible  shriek,  and  one 
crack  followed  by  another,  loud  as  the  report  of  cauuoD, 
aeswled  their  ears.  They  hastened  to  the  laboratory  ;  two 
of  the  greatest  stills  had  burst,  and  one  part  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  house  were  in  dames.  We  are  told  that,  alter  another 
adventure  of  this  kind,  this  victim  to  al(.^hyIIly,  after  ruining 
another  patron,  in  despair  swallowed  poison. 

Even  more  recently  we  have  a  history  of  an  alchymist  in 
the  life  of  Homney,  the  painter.  This  alchymist,  alter  be- 
stowing much  time  and  money  on  preparations  for  the  grand 
projection,  and  being  near  the  decisive  hour,  was  induced,  by 
the  too  eament  request  of  his  wife,  to  quit  his  furnace  one 
evening,  to  attend  some  of  her  company  at  the  tea-table. 
While  the  projector  was  attending  the  ladies,  hia  furnace 
blew  up !  In  consequence  of  this  event,  he  conceived  such  an 
antipathy  against  his  wife,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  idea 
of  living  with  her  again.* 

Henry  VI.,  Evelyn  observes  in  his  Numismata,  endea- 
voured to  recruit  his  empty  coffers  by  alchymy.  The  record 
of  this  singular  proposition  contains  "  the  most  solemn  and 
s  account  of  the  feasibility  and  virtues  of  the  phiUtto- 
«  gtone,  encouraging  the  search  after  it,  and  dispensing 
with  all  statutes  and  prohibitions  to  the  contrary."  Thia 
record  was  probably  communicated  by  Mr,  Selden  to  his  bo- 
loved  friend  Ben  Jonson,  when  the  poet  was  writing  his 
comedy  of  the  Ajchymiat. 

After  this  patent  was  published,  many  promiaefl  to  answer 
the  king's  expectations  so  effectually,  that  tlie  neit  year 
published  ano(Ai?rpn/en(;  wherein  he  tells  his 
the  happy  hour  was  drawing  nigh,  aaid  by 

*  He  -was  BSHiated  in  the  art  by  one  'WilliBmaoti,  a  Kutohmaber,  of  Dsl- 
(on,  LnncoBhiTe,  witb  nbom  Bumney  liveil   is  couatuib  compomuiidiip. 
'The;  were  partnera  in  a  fumaoe,  and  hnd  kept  the  £re  baraiag  far 
monUis,  when  the  cunteals  of  the  erucible  bsgaa  to  aEBDme  the  jellon 
whioh  exciteil  all  tbeir  hopes ;  a  fen  momeata  of  neglect  li  ' 
le  oairaled  nboie. 
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BTOiiTE,  wliicli  lie  should  soon  be  master  of,  he  would  pay  all 
the  debts  of  the  nation  in  real  gold  and  silver.  The  persons 
picked  out  for  his  new  operators  were  as  remarkable  as  the 
patent  itself,  being  a  most  "miscellaneous  rabble"  of  friars, 
grocers,  mercers,  and  fishmongers ! 

This  patent  was  likewise  granted  authoritate  Parliamenti  ; 
and  is  given  by  Prynne  in  his  Aurum  RegitUB,  p.  135. 

Alchymists  were  formerly  called  multipliers,  although  they 
never  could  multiply;  as  appears  from  a  statute  of  Henry  IV. 
repealed  in  the  preceding  record. 

"None  from  henceforth  shall  use  to  multiply  gold  or 
silver,  or  use  the  craft  of  multiplication  ;  and  if  any  the  same 
do,  he  shall  incur  the  pain  of  felony."  Among  the  articles 
charged  on  the  Protector  Somerset  is  this  extraordinary 
one: — "You  commanded  multiplication  and  alcumestry  to 
be  practised,  thereby  to  abate  the  hinges  coinj*^  Stowe, 
p.  601.  What  are  we  to  understand  ?  Did  they  believe 
that  alchymy  would  be  so  productive  of  the  precious  metals 
as  to  abate  the  value  of  the  coin ;  or  does  multiplication 
refer  to  an  arbitrary  rise  in  the  currency  by  order  of  the 
government  ? 

Every  philosophical  mind  must  be  convinced  that  alchymy 
is  not  an  art,  which  some  have  fancifully  traced  to  the  re- 
motest times ;  it  may  be  rather  regarded,  when  opposed  to 
such  a  distance  of  time,  as  a  modern  imposture.  Caesar  com- 
manded the  treatises  of  alchymy  to  be  burnt  throughout  the 
!Boman  dominions :  Caesar,  who  is  not  less  to  be  admired  as 
a  philosopher  than  as  a  monarch. 

Gibbon  has  this  succinct  passage  relative  to  alchymy : — 
"The  ancient  books  of  alchymy,  so  liberally  ascribed  to 
Pythagoras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the  pious  frauds 
of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks  were  inattentive  either 
to  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  chemistry.  In  that  immense  re- 
gister where  Pliny  has  deposited  the  discoveries,  the  arts,  and 

e  errors  of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the 

ansmutations  of  metals ;  and  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
is  the  first  authentic  event  in  the  history  of  alchymy.  The 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  diffused  that  vain  science 
over  the  globe.  Congenial  to  the  avarice  of  the  human  heart, 
it  was  studied  in  China,  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eagerness 
and  equal  success.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ensured 
a  favourable  reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder ;  and  the  re- 
vival of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested 
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more  tpecioos  arts  to  deception.  Philosophj,  with  the  aid 
of  experience,  has  at  length  banished  the  study  of  alchymjr; 

nnd  the  present  age,  however  desirous  of  riches,  is  content 
to  sei^k  them  by  the  humbler  meann  of  commerce  and 
industry." 

.  Elias  Ashmole  writes  in  his  diary—"  May  13, 1653.  My 
father  Backhouse  (an  astrologer  who  had  adopted  him  for 
his  SOD,  a  common  practice  with  these  men)  lying  sick  in 
Fleet-street,  over  against  St.  Dunstan's  church,  and  not 
knowing  whether  he  uhould  live  or  die,  about  eleven  of  the 
eloifk,  told  roe  in  «y?/aJ/(w  the  true  matter  of  the  ^Ai7o«tyiAi?r'* 
tlonf,  which  be  bequeathed  to  me  as  a  legacy"  By  this  we 
learn  that  a  miserable  wretch  knew  the  art  of  making  gold. 

Jet  always  lived  a  beggar ;  and  that  Aahmole  really  imagined 
e  was  in  possession  of  the  syllables  of  a  teeret !  He  has, 
hokvever,  built  a  curious  monument  of  the  learned  follies  of 
the  last  age,  in  his  "Theatrum  Chemicum  Britannicum." 
Though  Ashmoie  is  rather  the  historian  of  this  vain  science 
than  an  adept,  it  may  amuse  literary  leisure  to  turn  over  this 
|Uarto  volume,  in  which  he  has  collected  the  works  of  several 
English  alchymists,  subjoining  his  commeDtary.  It  aflbrds  a 
curious  specimen  of  Koaicrucian  mysteries  ;  and  Ashmole  re- 
latta  several  miraculous  stories.  Of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
he  says  he  kuows  enough  to  hold  his  tongue,  hut  not  enough 
to  speak.  This  stone  has  not  only  the  power  of  transmuting 
any  imperfect  earthy  matter  into  its  utmost  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  can  convert  the  basest  metals  into  gold,  flints  into 
stone,  fae.. ;  but  it  has  still  more  occult  virtues,  when  the 
arcaua  have  been  entered  into  by  the  choice  fathers  of  her- 
metic mysteries.  The  vegetable  stone  has  power  over  the 
natures  of  man,  beast,  fowls,  fishes,  and  all  kinds  of  trees  and 
plants,  to  make  them  flourish  and  bear  fruit  at  any  time. 
The  magical  stone  discovers  any  person  wherever  he  is  con- 
cealed ;  while  the  aii^lical  stone  gives  the  apparitions 
angels,  and  a  power  of  conversing  with  them.  The; 
mysteries  are  supported  by  ocea^iond  facta,  and  illuati 
prmts  of  the  most  divine  and  incomprehensible  designs,  wl 
we  would  hope  were  intelligible  to  the  initiated.  It  may"! 
worth  showing,  however,  how  liable  even  the  latter  were  to 
blunder  on  these  mysterious  hieroglyphics.  Ashmole, 
of  bis  chemical  works,  prefixed  a  frontispiece,  which,  in 
compartments,  exhibited  Phcebus  on  a  liou,  and 
him  a  lady,  who  represented  Diana,  with  the 
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hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  other,  sitting  on  a  crab ;  Mercury 
on  a  tripod,  with  the  scheme  of  the  heavens  in  one  hand,  and 
his  caduceus  in  the  other.  These  were  intended  to  express 
the  materials  of  the  stone,  and  the  season  for  the  process. 
Upon  the  altar  is  the  bust  of  a  man,  his  head  covered  by  an 
astrological  scheme  dropped  from  the  clouds ;  and  on  the 
altar  are  these  words,  "  Mercuriophilus  Anglicus,"  i.e,,  the 
English  lover  of  hermetic  philosophy.  There  is  a  tree,  and  a 
little  creature  gnawing  the  root,  a  pillar  adorned  with  musical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  and  another  with  military 
ensigns.  This  strange  composition  created  great  inquiry 
among  the  chemical  sages.  Deep  mysteries  were  conjectured 
to  be  veiled  by  it.  Verses  were  written  in  the  highest  strain 
of  the  Bosicrucian  language.  Ashmole  confessed  he  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  pun  on  his  own  name,  for  the 
tree  was  the  ash,  and  the  creature  was  a  mole.  One  pillar 
tells  his  love  of  music  and  freemasonry,  and  the  otKer  his 
military  preferment  and  astrological  studies !  He  afterwards 
regretted  that  no  one  added  a  second  volume  to  his  work, 
from  which  he  himself  had  been  hindered,  for  the' honour  of 
the  family  of  Hermes,  and  "  to  show  the  world  what  excellent 
men  we  had  once  of  our  nation,  famous  for  this  kind  of  philo- 
sophy, and  masters  of  so  transcendant  a  secret." 

Modern  chemistry  is  not  without,  a  hope,  not  to  say  a  cer- 
tainty,  of  verifying  the  golden  visions  of  the  alchymists.    Dr. 
Girtanner,  of  Gottingen,not  long  ago  adventured  the  following 
prophecy  :  "  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  transmutation  of 
metals  will  be  generally  known  and  practised.    Every  chemist 
and  every  artist  will  make  gold;    kitchen  utensils  will  be  of 
silver,  and  even  gold,  which  will  contribute  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  prolong  life,  poisoned  at  present  by  the  oxides 
of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  which  we  daily  swallow  with  our 
food."     Phil.  Mag.  vol.  vi.,  p.  383.      This  sublime  chemist, 
though  he  does  not  venture  to  predict  that  universal  elixir, 
M^jf^ch  is  to  prolong  life  at  pleasure,  yet  approximates  to  it. 
^^H  chemical  friend  writes  to  me,  that  "  The  metals  seem  to  be 
^^Kmposite  bodies,  which  nature  is  perpetually  preparing ;  and 
^W  may  be  reserved  for  the  future  researches  of  science  to  trace, 
and  perhaps  to  imitate,  some  of   these  curious  operations." 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  told  me  that  he  did  not  consider  this 
undiscovered  art  an  impossible  thing,  but  which,  should  it  ever 
be  discovered,  would  certainly  be  useless. 
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"Were  it  inquired  of  an  ingenious  writer  wliat  page  of  his 
work  had  occasioned  Iiim  most  perplexity,  he  would  often 
]>oiiit  to  the  title-page.  The  curiosity  which  we  there  wonld 
excite,  in,  liowever,  moBt  fastidious  to  gratify. 

Among  those  who  appear  to  have  felt  this  irkHome  situa- 
tion, are  most  of  our  iieriodical  writers.  The  "  Tatler  "  and 
the  "Spectator,"  enjoying  priority  of  conception,  hsTe 
adopted  title*  with  characteristic  felicity ;  but  perhaps  the 
invention  of  the  authors  begins  to  fail  in  the  "  Reader,"  the 
"  Lover,"  and  the  "  Theatre !"  Sueceedtug  writers  were  a* 
unfortunate  in  their  titles,  as  their  works;  such  are  the 
"  Universal  Spectator,"  and  the  "  Lay  Monastery."  The  co- 
pious mind  of  Johnson  could  not  discover  an  appropriate  title, 
andindeedin  the  first  "Idler"  acknowledged  his  despair.  The 
"  EanibleF  "  was  so  little  understood,  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, that  a  French  journalist  has  translated  it  as  "  Le  Ckevaiier 
Errant  ,■"  and  when  it  was  corrected  toL'Errant,  a.  foreigner 
drank  Johnson's  health  one  day,  by  innocently  addressing  him 
hy  the  appellation  of  Mj.  "  Vagabond !"  The  "Adventurer" 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  title ;  it  is  not  appropriate 
to  those  pleasing  miscellanies,  for  any  writer  is  an  adventurer. 
The  "Lounger,"  the  "Mirror,"  and  even  the  "Connois- 
seur," if  examined  accurately,  present  nothing  in  the  titles 
descriptive  of  the  works.  As  lor  the  "World,"  it  could  only 
have  been  given  hy  the  fashionable  egotism  of  its  authors^ 
who  considered  the  world  as  merely  a  circuit  round  St.  James's 
Street.  "When  the  celebrated  father  of  reviews,  Le  Journal 
del  Sfavans,  was  first  published,  the  ver^  title  repulsed  the 
publie.  The  author  was  obliged  in  his  succeeding  volumes  to 
soften  it  down,  by  explaining  its  general  tendency.  Heti 
nasures  the  curious,  that  not  only  men  of  learning  and  '"' 
but  the  humblest  mechanic,  may  find  a  profitable  amuse 
An  English  novel,  published  with  the  title  of  "  The  Uhi 
of  Virtue,"  could  find  no  readers ;  but  afterwards 
through  several  editions  under  the  happier  invitation  of  "  1^ 
Old  English  Baron."  "  The  Concubine,"  a  poem  by  Miokle, 
could  never  find  purchasers,  till  it  assumed  the  more  delicate 
title  of  "  Sir  Martyn." 

As  a  subject  of  literary  cariosity,  some  amusement  nuq 
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gathered  from  a  glance  at  wliafc  has  been  doing  in  the  world, 
concerning  this  important  portion  of  every  book. 

The  Jewish  and  many  oriental  authors  were  fond  of  alle- 
gorical titles,  which  always  indicate  the  most  puerile  age  of 
taste.  The  titles  were  usually  adapted  to  their  obscure  works. 
It  might  exercise  an  able  eniginatist  to  explain  their  allu- 
bIodb  ;  for  we  must  understand  by  "  The  Heart  of  Aaron," 
that  it  is  a  commentary  on  several  of  the  prophets.  "  The 
Bones  of  Joseph."  is  an  iutroduction  to  the  Talmud.  "  The 
Garden  of  Nuts,"  and  "The  Golden  Apples,"  are  theological 
questioiia ;  and  "  The  Pomegranate  with  its  Flower,"  is  tt 
treatise  of  ceremonies,  not  any  more  practised.  Jortin  gives 
a  title,  which  he  says  of  all  the  fantastical  titles  he  can 
recollect  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  A  rabbin  published  a  cata- 
logue of  rabbinical  writers,  and  called  it  Labia  JhrmienHum, 
from  Cantio.  vii.  9.  "  Like  the  best  wine  of  my  beloved  that 
goeth  down  sweetly,  causing  ihe  lipg  of  those  that  are  asleep 
to  »peak."  It  hath  a  double  meaning,  of  which  he  was  not 
aware,  for  most  of  his  rabbinical  brethren  talk  very  much  like 
men  in  their  deep. 

Almost  all  their  works  bear  such  titles  as  bread — gold — 
Bilver — rosea — eyes,  Ac. ;  in  a  word,  anything  that  signifies 
nothing. 

Affected  title-p^es  were  not  peculiar  to  the  orientals  ;  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  have  shoirn  a  finer  taste.  They  had 
their  Cornucopias,  or  horns  of  abundance — Limones,  or  mea- 
dows— Pinakidions,  or  tablets — Pancarpes,  or  all  sorts  of 
Iruits  i  titles  not  unhappily  adapted  for  the  miscellanists. 
I  The  nine  books  of  Herodotus,  and  the  nine  epistles  of 
jSiMhiiiee,  were  respectively  honoured  by  the  name  of  a  Muse  j 
'     and  three  orations  of  the  latter,  by  those  of  the  Graces. 

The  modem  fanatics  have  had  a  most  barharons  taste  for 
titles.     We  coidd  produce  numbers  from  abroad,  and  at  home. 

K works  have  been  called,  "Matches  lighted  at  the 
Fire," — and  one  "The  Gun  of  Penitence  :"  acoUeotion 
isages  from  the  fathers  is  called  "  The  Shop  of  the 
lal  Apothecary :"  we  have  "  The  Bank  of  Faith,"  and 
8ixpennyworth  of  Divine  Spirit :"  one  of  these  works 
'bears  the  following  elaborate  title :  "  Some  fine  Biscuits 
Imked  in  the  Oven  of  Charity,  carefully  conserved  for  the 
Chickens  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
»weet  SwaOows  of  Salvation."  Sometimes  their  quaintness 
bas  some  homour.  Sir  Humphrey  Lind,  a  zealous  puiitaii, 
TOli.  I.  V 
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published  a  work  which  a  Jesuit  answered  hj  another, 
entitled  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  !br  Sir  Humphrey  Lind." 
The  doughty  knight  retorted,  by  "  A  Case  for  Sir  Humphrey 

Lind'e  Spectacles." 

Some  of  these  obecore  titles  have  an  entertaining  absurdity ; 
as  "The Three  Daughtera  oF  Job,"  which  is  a  treatise  on  the 
three  virtues  of  patience,  fortitude,  and  pain.  "The  Innocent 
Love,  or  the  Holy  Knight,"  is  a  description  of  the  ardours  of 
a  saint  for  the  Virgin.  "  The  Sound  of  the  Trumpet,"  is  a 
work  on  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  "A  Fan  to  drive  awaj 
Flies,"  id  a  theolf^cal  treatise  on  pw^atory. 

We  must  not  write  to  the  utter  neglect  of  our  title ;  and  a 
fair  author  should  have  the  literary  piety  of  ever  having  *'  the 
fear  of  his  title-page  before  his  eyes."  The  following  are  im- 
proper titles.  Don  Matthews,  chief  huntsman  to  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  entitled  his  book  "  The  Origin  and  Dig^ty  of  the 
Eoyal  House,"  but  the  entire  work  relates  only  to  hunting. 
De  Chantereine  composed  several  moral  essays,  which  being 
at  a  loss  how  to  entitle,  he  called  "The  Education  of  a 
Prince."  He  would  persuade  the  reader  in  his  preface,  that 
though  they  were  not  composed  with  a  view  to  this  subject, 
they  should  not,  however,  be  censured  for  the  title,  as  they 
partly  related  to  the  education  of  a  prince.  The  world  was 
too  sagacious  to  he  duped,  aud  the  author  in  his  second  edition 
acknowledges  the  absurdity,  drops  "  the  magnificent  title," 
andoallshiswork  "Moral Essays."  Montaigue'simmortalhia- 
tory  of  his  own  mind,  for  such  are  his  "  Essays,"  has  assumed 
perhaps  too  modest  a  title,  and  not  euffi.cienbly  discriminative. 
Sorlin  equivocally  entitled  a  collection  of  essays,  "The  Walks 
of  Richelieu,"  because  they  were  composed  at  that  place; 
"  The  Attio  Nights  "  of  Aulus  Gellius  were  so  called,  becanse 
they  were  written  in  Attica.  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  grammatical 
"  Diversions  of  Parley,"    must  have  deceived  many. 

A  rhodomontade  title-page  was  once  a  great  favoi 
There  was  a  time  when  the  republic  of  letters  was  ove 
with  "Palaces  of  Pleasure,"  "Palaces  of  Honour,' 
"Palaces  of  Eloquence;"  with  "Temples  of  Memory,' 
"  Theatres  of  Human  Life,"  and  "  Amphitheatres  of  ' 
decce ;"  "  Pharoses,  Gardens,  Pictures,  Treasures." 
epistles  of  Guevara  daazled  the  pubhc  eje  with  their  splendid 
title,  for  they  were  called  "Golden  Epistles;"  and  the 
"  Golden  Legend  "  of  Voragine  had  been  more  appropriately 
entitled  leaden. 
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Tliey  were  once  so  fond  of  novelty,  that  every  book  recoro-^' 
mendeil  Itself  by  such  titles  a*  "  A  ntw  Method ;  new  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry ;  the  new  Letter  Writer,  and  the  new  Art 
of  Cookery." 

To  eicite  the  curiosity  of  the  pious,  some  writers  employed 
artiUces  of  a  very  ludJcrouE  nature.  Sume  mode  their  titles 
rhyming  eohoes ;  as  this  one  of  a  father,  who  has  given  his 
works  under  the  title  of  Scaiee  AI<b  animi;  and  Je»ug  eaut 
novua  Orbit.  Some  have  distributed  them  according  to  the 
measure  of  time,  as  one  Father  Nadasi,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  Y'orkfl  are  j/eara,  months,  weekg,  days,  and  howra.  Soma^ 
have  borrowed  their  titles  from  the  parts  of  the  body ;  and 
othershaveusedquaint  ex])re.<sioii8,  suchas — Think  before  you 
leap — JVe  muat  all  die— Compel  tkem  to  enter.  Some  of  our 
pious  authors  appear  not  to  have  been  aware  that  tbey  were 
burlesquing  religion.  One  Maseieu  having  written  a  moral 
explanation  of  the  solemn  anthems  sung  in  Advent,  whicli 
begin  with  the  letter  o,  puhhshed  this  work  under  the  punning 
title  of  La  douce  Moelle,  et  la  Sauce  friande  de&  os  Savoureiae 
de  rAve.nt.* 

The  Marquis  of  Carracoioli  assumed  the  ambiguous  title  of 
Xa  Jbuiasance  de  aoi-mime.  Seduced  by  the  epicurean  title 
of  self-enjoyment,  the  sale  of  the  work  was  continual  with  the 
libertines,  who,  however,  found  nothing  hut  very  tedious 
essays  ou  religion  and  morality.    In  the  sixth  edition  the  mar- 

*  ReligioaB  parody  Beema  to  bare  carried  no  eenee  al  impropriety  witlt. 
it  V)  tliB  mindii  of  the  men  of  tbe  15th  and  IGth  centuries.  Luther  wu 
an  adept  in  this  art,  and  th«  preactiGrs  who  followed  him  cantinued  the 
practice.  The  aermoBB  of  cliiia«B  in  the  fullowing  c«Dtar;  often  Bought  an 
attraation  b;  qnaint  titles,  euch  as — "  Uearen  ravisbed" — "Tbe  Black- 
nmitb,  a  aermon  preaohed  at  Wtiitehall  tiefore  tbe  King,"  160S,  Beloe,  in 
\Ca  Anetdotti of  LiteratMre,7o\.  6,  has  recorded  inanyof  tbcse  quaint  titles, 
among  them  the  following  ;— "  The  Nail  hit  on  the  head,  and  drivea  ioto 
■■  and  cathedral  "all  of  Horwicb.  Bj  John  Carter,  161i."  "The 
irntd  by  a  voice  from  the  tbrone  of  glory.  By  John  Carter,  1647." 
^SdVtit  viade  one,  or  the  eicellence  of  Unity.  By  Matthen  Mead, 
"  Petfr'i  Net  let  dovme,  or  the  Fisher  and  the  Fiah,  both  prepared 
a  bleesed  haven.  By  E.  Matthew,  1631."  In  tlie  middle  of  the 
uiy  two  religious  traots  were  publislied,  one  bearing  tbe  alarming 
Die  aad  be  Damned,"  the  other  being  termed,  "A  sure  Quids  to 
Hell."  The  firat  was  levelled  against  tbe  preachiug  of  the  Methodists, 
and  the  title  obtained  from  what  tlie  author  asserte  to  be  the  worda  i^ 
conderanatioQ  then  frequently  applied  by  them  tu  all  who  differsd  from 
their  oreed.  The  second  is  a  aalirieal  attack  on  the  prevalent  follies  and 
vices  of  tbe  da;,  which  form  the  surest  "guide,"  in  tbe  opinion  of  the 
^Uthor,  to  tbe  bottomless  [dt. 
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quia  greatly  exults  in  hia  auceessful  cQntriyance  ;  by  whieti 
means  be  liafl  imniahed  the  vicious  curiosity  of  certain 
peraona,  aud  perhaps  had  persuaded  some,  whom  otherwise 
hia  book  might  never  have  reached. 

If  a  title  be  ohacure,  it  raises  a  prejudice  i^ainsfc  the 
author ;  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  an  ambiguous  title  is  the 
effect  of  an  intricate  or  confused  mind.  BailLet  censurea  the 
Ocean  Macro tnicroaosmic  of  one  Sachs.  To  uuderatand  thia 
title,  a  grammarian  would  send  an  ioquirer  to  a  geogr^iher, 
and  he  to  a  natural  philosopher;  aeither  would  probablj 
think  of  recurring  to  a  phy^cian,  to  inform  one  that  thu 
ambiguous  title  signifies  the  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  motion  of  the  waters  with  that  of  the  blood.  He  cen- 
sures Leo  AUatius  for  a  title  which  appears  to  me  not  inele- 
gantly oonceived.  This  writer  has  entitled  one  of  hia  books 
the  Urban  Beei;  it  is  an  account  of  those  illustrious  writers 
who  flourished  during  the  pontificate  of  one  of  the  Barbe- 
rinis.  The  allusion  refers  to  the  Sees  which  were  the  arma  of 
this  lamily,  aud  Urban  VIII.  is  the  Pope  designed. 

The  false  idea  which  a  title  conveys  is  alike  prejudicial  to 
the  author  and  the  reader.  Titles  am  generally  too  prodigal 
of  their  promises,  and  their  authors  are  contemned ;  but  tha 
works  of  modest  authors,  though  they  present  more  than 
they  promise,  may  fail  of  attracting  notice  by  their  extreme 
simplicity.  In  either  case,  a  collector  of  bool^  is  prejudiced ; 
he  is  induced  to  collect  what  merits  no  attention,  or  he  passes 
over  those  valuable  works  whose  titles  may  not  happen  to  be 
interesting.  It  is  related  of  Hnelh,  the  celebrated  collector 
of  books,  that  the  booksellers  permitted  him  to  remain  hours, 
and  sometimes  days,  in  their  shops  to  examme  books  before 
he  purchased.  He  was  desirous  of  not  injuring  his  predoos 
collection  by  useless  acquisitions ;  but  he  confessed  that  he 
aometimea  could  not  help  being  dazzled  by  magnificent  "" 
nor  being  mistaken  by  the  simplicity  of  others,  which 
been  chosen  by  the  modesty  of  their  authors. 
many  authors  are  really  neither  so  vain,  nor  so  honest,  as 
appear ;  for  magnihcent,  or  simple  titles,  have  often 
given  from  the  difficulty  of  forming  any  others. 

It  is  too  often  with  the  Titles  of  Books,  as  with  those 
painted  representations  exhibited  by  the  keepei-s  of  wiM 
beasts ;  where,  in  general,  the  picture  itself  is  made  ma 
striking  and  inviting  to  the  eye,  than  the  inclosed  animal 
always  found  to  be. 


LITEEART  FOLLIES. 

TitE  GrwkB  compOHed  lipograimnatic  works ;  works  in  wfaicjt 
one  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  omitted.  A  lipograTfimatist  is  % 
letter-dropper.  In  this  manner  TryphioUonia  wrote  his 
Odyssey  ;  he  had  not  a  in  his  firat  book,  nor  /3  in  his  second ; 
and  so  on  with  the  suhaequent  letters  one  all^er  another. 
This  Odyssey  was  an  haitation  of  the  lipogrammatic  Iliad  of 
Nestor.  Among  other  woriis  of  this  kind,  AthenJEUs  men- 
tions an  ode  by  Pindar,  in  which  lie  had  purposely  omittod 
the  letter  S ;  so  that  this  inept  ingenuity  appears  to  hav9 
been  one  of  those  literary  fashions  which  are  sometimes  en- 
couraged even  by  those  who  should  first  oppose  auuh  pro- 
gresses into  the  realms  of  nonsease. 

There  is  in  Latin  a  little  prose  work  of  Fulgentius,  which 
the  author  diyidea  into  twenty-three  chapters,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  twenty-three  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet. 
From  A  to  0  are  still  remaining.  The  first  chapter  is  with- 
out A ;  the  second  without  B ;  the  third  without  C  ;  and  so 
with  the  rest.  There  are  five  novels  in  {at)Be  of  Lopes  de 
Vega;  the  first  without  A,  the  second  without  E,  the  third 
without  I,  &c.     Who  will  attempt  to  verify  them  P 

The  Orientahsts  are  not  without  this  literary  folly.  A 
Persian  poet  read  to  the  celebrated  Jami  a  gazel  of  his  own 
eompositioo,  which  Jami  did  not  hke  :  but  the  writer  replied, 
it  was  notwithstanding  a  very  curious  sonnet,  for  the  letter 
Aliff  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  words  !  Jami 
sarcastically  replied,  "  You  can  do  a  better  thing  yet ;  take 
away  all  the  letters  from  every  word  you  have  written." 

To  these  works  may  be  added  the  ^cloga  de  Calmg,  by 
""  igbald  the  monk.     All  the  words  of  this  silly  work  begin 

£  a  C.     It  is  printed  in  Dornavius.     Fugna  Porcm-itm; 

kthe  words  beginning  with  a  P,  in  the  Nugts  Yenales. 
Mm  cam  cattis  certtmien ;  the  words  banning  with  a  C  : 
kformance  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  work.  Gregorio 
I  presented  a  discourse  to  the  Academy  of  the  Humorists 
c  Rome,  throughout  which  he  had  purposely  omitted  the 
letter  B,  and  he  entitled  it  the  esiled  K.  A  friend  having 
requested  a  copy,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  for  so  he  considered 
this  idle  performance,  Leti,  to  show  that  this  affair  was  not 
so  difiicult,  replied  by  a  copious  answer  of  seven  pages,  in 
which  he  had  observed  the  same  severe  ostracism  agiunst  the 
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letter  R  !  Lord  North,  iti  the  court  of  James  I,,  has  written 
»  set  of  SoDuets,  each  of  which  b^DS  with  a  succeteive 
letttT  of  the  Bljihabet.  The  Earl  of  Kivera,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  translated  the  Moral  Proverbs  of  Cbristiana  of 
Piaa,  a  poem  of  about  two  hundred  lines,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  he  contrived  to  conclude  with  the  letter  E ;  an  io- 
stance  of  his  lordship's  hard  application,  and  the  had  ta3t«  of 
an  age  which.  Lord  Orford  ohscrvea,  had  witticiama  and 
whims  to  struggle  with,  as  well  as  ignorance. 

It  has  been  well  observed  of  these  minute  triflers,  that  ex- 
treme exactness  is  tlie  sublime  of  fools,  whose  labours  may  be 
well  called,  in  the  language  of  Drj-den, 

Fangs  vithouC  bjrlli,  and  fraiUesa  iudnstrj. 
And  Martial  says. 


it  o'er  a  difficult  triSe, 


I 


Which  wo  may  translate, 

'TiaafDllytoB 
And  for  eUlj  devicea 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  wits  who  composed  verses  in  VSi 
forms  of  hearts,  wings,  altars,  and  true-love  knots  ;  or  ae  Ben 
Jonsoa  deserihes  their  grotesque  shapes, 

A  peir  of  Bdasors  and  b  CDmb  ia  verse. 

Tom  Nash,  who  loved  to  push  the  ludicrous  to  its  ex- 
treme, in  his  amusing  invective  against  the  claasical  Gabriel 
Harvey,  tells  ua  that  "  he  had  writ  verses  in  all  kinds ;  in 
form  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  a  pair  of 
pot-hooks,"  &c.  They  are  not  less  absurd,  who  expose  to 
public  ridicule  the  name  of  their  mistress  by  employing  it  to 
form  their  acrostics.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  latter  where, 
both  aidss  and  cronwaga,  the  name  of  the 
patron  has  been  sent  down  to  posterity  with  eternal  torti 
When  one  name  is  made  out  four  iimen  in  the  sami 
the  great  difficulty  must  have  been  to  have  found 
which  the  letters  forming  the  name  should  he  forced  to 

particular  places.  It  might  be  incredible  that  so 
great  a  genius  as  Boccaccio  could  have  lent  himself  to  thene 
literary  fashions ;  yet  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  acrostics 
may  be  seen  in  his  works;  it  is  a  poem  of  fifty  cantos! 
Ginguen6  has  preserved  a  specimen  in  his  Literary  History  of 
Italy,  vol.  iii.  p.  5i.     Puttenham,  in  "  The  Art  of  Po--*-*' 
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(,  75,  gives  eeveral  odd  speciraens  of  poems  in  the  forms  of 
'Kenges,rhomboidB,  pillars,  t&o.  Puttenham  has  contrived  to 
defence  for  describing  and  making  such  trifling 
He  has  done  mure :  he  has  erected  two  pillars 
self  to  the  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  CTory  pillar  eon- 
a  base  of  eight  ayllahles,  the  shaft  or  middle  of  four, 
and  the  capital  is  equal  with  the  baae.  The  only  difference 
tetween  the  two  pillars  consists  in  this ;  in  the  oue  "  ye 
must  read  upwards,"  and  in  the  other  the  reverse.  These 
pillars,  notwithstanding  this  fortunate  device  and  variation, 
may  he  fixed  as  two  columns  in  the  porch  of  the  vast  temple 
of  literary  folly. 

It  was  at  this  period,  when  tcordg  or  verse  were  tortured 
into  such  fantastic  forms,  that  the  trees  in  gardens  were 
twisted  and  sheared  into  obelisks  and  giants,  peacocks,  or 
flower-pots.  In  a  copy  of  verses,  "  To  a  hair  of  my  mia- 
tress's  eye-lftsh,"  the  merit,  nest  to  the  choice  of  the  subject, 
must  have  been  the  arrangement,  or  the  disarrangement,  of 
the  whole  poem  into  the  form  of  a  heart.  With  a  pair  of 
wings  many  a  sonnet  fluttered,  and  a  sacred  hymn  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  mystical  triangle.  Acrotticg  are  formed  from 
the  initial  letters  of  every  verse  ;  but  a  different  conceit  re- 
gulated chronograms,  which  were  used  to  describe  Safex — the 
numeral  lellert,  in  whatever  part  of  the  word  they  stood, 
ere  distinguished  from  other  letters  by  being  written  in 
(pitals.     In  the  following  chronogram  from  Horace, 

— /trtuBi  eidera  rcrtiee, 

,  strange  elevation  of  CAPITALS  the  chronogrammatiat 
mpels  even  Horace  to  give  the  year  of  our  Lord  thus, 
— feriaM  siDera  Vertloe.     MDYI. 
U  The  Acrostic  and  the  Chronogram  are  both  ingeniously  de- 
iB  mock  epic  of  the  Scrihloriad.*    The  initial 

*  The  Seribleriad  is  a  poem  now  scaroety  knoim.  It  was  a  partial  imi' 
Ion  of  the  Dundad  written  by  Eiobard  Owen  Cambridge,  a  scbolar  and 
n  of  fortune,  wlio,  in  bis  residence  &t  Twickenham,  auirounded  by 
Ir  of  congenial  tastes,  enjoyed  a  life  of  literary  ease.  The  Sciibleriad 
~KMk  on  pseudo-science,  the  hero  being  a  virtnoso  of  tbe  most 
I  Had,  who  tmiele  far  to  diecorer  rarities,  loves  a  lady  vith 
■  Fwmica,  WHita  three  years  at  Naples  to  see  the  amptjon  of 
i;  and  plaja  all  kinds  of  fantastic  tricKs,  as  if  in  continaal 
e  irf  The  Pkilotophical  TraTUactiant,  which  are  eapecially  aimed 
t]ie  notes  which  accompany  the  poem.  It  achieved  conaiderable 
ilorlety  in  its  own  day,  and  ia  not  without  merit.  It  was  published  by 
'n  IT&l,  in  a  baadsome  quarto,  with  soma  good  engravings  by 
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hilerg  of  tte  BCrostics  are  thus  alluded  to  in  the  literary 


Finn  and  compact,  in  three  Cur  eolnn 


Sigho' 
Witb  limbi 


giganiK, 


But  the  looser  character  of  the  chrono/jramg,  and  tha  £fr 
order  in  which  they  are  found,  are  ingeniously  eiing  thus  :— 

Not  thns  the  loraer  diroHogramt  prepitre 

Carelcaa  their  tToaps,  nndiscipliiied  to  var ; 

"With  raak  irregular,  con/uitd  they  aland, 

The  CHiKFTiiBB  iciifoUBn  with  Ote  Tolgar  band. 
He  afterwards  adds  others  of  the  illegitimate  race  of  wit  i — ■ 

To  join  these  eqnadRnis,  o'er  the  ebampaign  come 

A  nnmerona  race  0/  no  ignoble  name; 

Jliddle  and  Rfbaa,  Riddle's  deareat  son, 

And/aiie  Coniiudrum  and  iimdioua  Pan. 

Fvidav.,  vho  scarcely  deigns  to  tread  the  gronnil, 

And  Rondeau,  wheeling  in  repeated  ronnd. 

On  their  fail  standards,  by  (he  wind  diaplay'd, 

Eggs,  altars,  viiiiga,  pipes,  axes,  were  pomiiay'd. 
I  find  the  oriRin  of  Bouis-rime'i,  or  "  Ehyming:  Ends,"  (n 
Goujet'a  Bih.  i\.  syi.  p.  161,  One  Dulot,  a  foolish  poet, 
when  sonnets  were  in  demand,  had  a  singular  custom  of 
preparing  the  rhymes  of  these  poems  to  be  filled  up  at  hia 
leisure.  Having  been  robbed  of  his  papers,  he  wbe  regretting 
most  the  \o6a  of  three  hundred  sonnets :  hiR  Mends  were 
astonished  tiiat  he  had  written  ao  many  which  they  had 
never  heard.  "  They  were  blank  tomiete,"  he  replied ;  and 
explained  the  mystery  by  deacribinff  his  Souts-rimit.     The 

*  Thnmas  Jordan,  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Charlei  IL,  has  the  Following 

spedmea  of  a  doiifals  acrostic,  which  mast  have  ooonpied  a  large  amount 

of  laboar.    He  cnlla  it  "a  ctosa  acroatick  on  two  crost  loTers."    The  man'a 

name  running  through  from  lop  to  botbim,  and  (ibe  female's  the  conti9t7 

ly  of  the  poem. 

ShoDgh  cro«t  in  oar  afiections,  atlll  the  flunes 
<>f    ^ooour     shall     secure     oor    noble     ^jSnmes ; 
KnT  shall  Sur  fate  divorce  oor  faith,  tSr  cause 
The       least     Jltliellke    of    love's    Siviner   tawea. 
CroBBca  sometimes  Are  cores,     ^ow  let  os  prove. 
That     no      strength     Shall     ^bate  the  power  of  love: 
EoDoar,     wit,     beauty,     Kiches,  wise  men  call 
FraU        fortane's       )3adges,   £n  true  love  lies  all. 
Therefore  to  him  we  ffiisld,    our      Fnwes  shaU   be 
raid  —  Head,      and      written     in     lEtemity : 
That  SU  may  Inow  when  men  grant  no  Kedreas, 
JSuch  love  can  sweeten  the  uubapp1nes%. 
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idea  appeared  ridiculously'  amusing ;  and  it  bood  became^ 
fashionable  to  collect  the  most  diiBcult  rhymes,  and  fill  up 
the  Imes. 

The  Charade  is  of  recent  birth,  and  I  cannot  discover  the 
origin  of  this  spectea  of  logogriphes.  It  ivaa  not  known  in 
France  so  late  as  in  1771 ;  in  the  great  Dictionnaire  de  Tr6- 
TOOZ,  the  term  appears  only  as  the  name  of  an  Indian  sect  of 
a,  military  character.  Its  mystical  conceits  have  occasionally 
diaplayed  singular  felicity. 

Anagrami  were  another  whimsical   invention ;   with  the 
letters  of  any  name  they  oontriveJ  to  make  out  some  entire 
word,  daaoriptive  of  the  character  of  the  person  who  bore  the 
name.     These  anagrams,  therefore,  were  either  satirical  or 
complimentary.     When  in  fashion,  lovers  made  use  of  them 
continually  ;  I  have  read  of  one,  whose  mistress's  name  was 
Magdalen,  for  whom  he  composed,  not  only  an  epic  under 
that  name,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  passion,  one  day  he  sent  her  1 
three  dozen  of  anagrams  all  on  her  lovely  name.     ScioppiutfB 
imagined  himself  fortunate  that  his  adversary  Scaliijer  wun 
perfectly  Sacrilege  in  all  the  oblique  cases  of  the  Latin  1 
language ;  on  this  principle  Sir  John  Wiat  waa  made  out, 
to  his  own  satisfaction — a  toit.     They  were  not  always  cor- 
rect when  a  great  compliment  was  required ;  the  poet  JoHa 
Cleveland  waa  strained  hard  to  make  ileliconian  dew.     This 
literary  trifle  has,  however,  in  our  own  times  produced  several, 
equally  ingenious  and  caustic. 

Verses  of  grotesque  shapes  have  sometimes  been  contrived 
to  convey  ingenious  thoughts.     Pannard,  a  modern  Freuoh  _ 
poet,  has  tortured  bis  agreeable  vein  of  poetry  into  sue' 
forms.     He  has  made  some  of  his  Bacchanalian  songs  to  tat 
the  figures  of  bottles,  and  others  of  glaueg.     These  objec 
are  perfectly  drawn  by  the  various  measiu^s  of  the  vers 
which  form  the  songs.     He  has  also  introduced  an  echo  i 
his  verses  which  he  contrives  so  as  not  to  injure  their  sense. 
Tbis  was  practised  by  the  old  French  bards  in  the  age  of 
Marot,  and  this  poetical  whim  is  ridiculed  by  Butler  in  hia 
Hudihraa,  Part  I.  Canto  3,  Verse  190.     I  give  an  example 
of  these  poetical  echoes.     The  following  ones  are  ingenious, 
lively,  and  satirical ; — 


k 


IT  noRS  pUire,  an  ] 

Met 

Tont  en  tuage : 
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on  trovre  soitfeiil 
Vemt 
Dans  son  Iftngage. 

On  7  Tmt  des  GomBUt 

Comme  des  Prinoes, 
Apr^  £tre  Teniu 

Be  lenrs  FroTinces. 

Tlie  poetical  whim  of  Cretin,  a  French  poet,  brought  into 
fashion  punning  or  equivocal  rhymes.  Maret  thus  addressed 
him  in  his  own  way : — 

L*homme,  8otart»  et  non  ifavant 
Comme  an  rotissenr,  qui  late  oye^ 
La  (ante  d'aatmi,  nonce  avant^ 
Qa*il  la  cognoisse,  on  qiCil  la  vcye,  &e. 

In  these  lines  of  Du  Bartas,  this  poet  imagined  that  he 
imitated  the  harmonious  notes  of  the  lark :  "  the  sound"  is 
here,  however,  not ''  an  echo  to  the  sense." 

La  gentiUe  aloAette,  avec  son  tirelire, 
Tirdire,  &  lire,  et  tireliran,  tire 
Vers  la  voute  do  ciel,  puis  son  vol  yers  oe  lien, 
Yire  et  desire  dire  adieu  Dien,  adien  Dien. 

The  French  have  an  ingenious  kind  of  Nonsense  Verses 
called  Amphigouries.  This  word  is  composed  of  a  Greek 
adverb  signifying  ahout^  and  of  a  substantive  signifying  a 
circle.  The  following  is  a  specimen,  elegant  in  the  selection 
of  words,  and  what  the  French  called  richly  rhymed,  but  in 
fact  they  are  fine  verses  without  any  meaning  whatever. 
Pope's  Stanzas,  said  to  be  written  by  a  person  cf  quality,  to 
ridicule  the  tuneful  nonsense  of  certain  bards,  and  which 
Gilbert  Wakefield  mistook  for  a  serious  composition,  and 
wrote  two  pages  of  Commentary  to  prove  this  song  was 
disjointed,  obscure,  and  absurd,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
these  Amphigouries, 

AMPHIOOURIE. 

Qn'il  est  heureux  de  se  defendre 
Qnand  le  coeur  ne  s'est  pas  rendu ! 
Mais  qu'il  est  facheux  de  se  rendre 
Quaad  le  bonheur  est  sospendu  I 
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Qvent  pnr  aa  mal-ei 


Hot  lappf  to  defend  our  heart, 
Wben  Love  lias  Bever  thrown  a  dart  t 
'     But  ah  I  uuhapjij  when  it  bends, 
If  pleaanra  her  soft  blies  saapenda  I 
Sveet  in  a  wild  disordered  str;uD, 
A  lont  and  waniiering  hsart  to  gun  I 
Oft  in  mistaken  langunge  wooed, 
The  Ekilfol  lover's  undentood. 

Thesa  verses  have  sacb  a  regemblance  to  meaning,  that 
Fontenelle,  having  listened  to  the  song,  imagined  that  he 
had  ai  glimpse  of  sense,  aud  requested  to  have  it  repeated. 
"  Don't  you  perceive,"  said  Madame  Teuein,  "  that  they  are 
nonsense  verses^"  The  malicioua  wit  retorted,  "  They  are 
so  much  Uke  the  fine  verges  I  have  heard  here,  that  it  is  not 
surprising^  I  should  be  for  once  mistaken." 

In  the  "  Scribleriad"  we  find  a  good  account  of  t/ie  Cento. 
A  Cento  primarily  signifies  a  cloak  made  of  patches.  In 
poetry  it  denotes  a  work  wholly  composed  of  verses,  or  pas- 
Bagea  promiscuously  taken  from  other  authors,  only  disposed 
in  a  new  form  or  order,  so  as  to  compose  a  new  work  and  a 
new  meaning.  Ausouius  has  laid  down  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  composing  Cento's.  The  pieces  may  be  taken 
either  from  the  same  poet,  or  from  several;  and  the  verses 
may  be  either  taken  entire,  or  divided  into  two ;  one  half  to 
be  connected  with  another  half  taken  elsewhere ;  but  two  I 
verses  are  never  to  be  taken  together.  Agreeable  to  these  1 
rules,  he  has  made  a  pleasant  nuptial  Cento  from  Vii^l.* 

The  Empress  Eudoiia  wroLe  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
centos  taken  from  Homer ;  Proba  Falconia  from  Virgil. 
Among  these  grave  triflers    may  be   mentioned  Alexander 

*  The  foUoving  enample,  baibaransly  made  up  in  this  wa;  from  pnasagea 
in  the  MmM  anil  the  Qeorgics,  is  by  StephoD  de  PlsDrre,  and  describes  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  references  to  each  half  liae  of  Che  □rigioalB  am 
given,  the  central  cross  marks  the  length  of  each  qaotatioa. 

Tom  Rcges 

Bxiemi  veniant  x  q^nte  coiq  ;  est  copia  Isti.  5  M  '  100. 

.  Mcneru  portantes  k  mollea  sua  tnra  Sab^ei.  1  Q  '    GT. 

3  M-A^i.  DunadehiflcaurograyiaxMyrrhaqnemadentes.  13  £-100. 
9  S.  ■  669.   AgnDvero  Denm  Kegom  x  Regamgne  pareatoiu.     0  M  '  518. 

Mntavere  rias  x  perfectis  ordiae  rutia.  \Q  S.'  &^.  j 
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nSil,  who  pablislied  "  Vii^tins  ETangelizanB,  ure  Hifhmt 
3>onin]i  et  SalvatoriB  nostri  Jesu  Chrieti  Vii^lUnu  verluc  rt 
vereibua  descripta."     It  naa  repnblUhed  in  1769. 

A  more  difficult  wliim  is  that  of  "  Seeiproeal  Verm" 
which,  give  the  aame  words  whether  read  baukwatda  or  for- 
wards. The  following  lines  by  tiidoniuB  Apollinaris  were 
once  infinitely  ^mired : — 

Signa  It  ttgm  tnttrt  im  langit  tt  <mgi*. 
Soma  tiH  tt^o  motiim  ibit  antor. 

The  reader  has  only  to  take  the  pains  of  reading  tha  linai 
backwarda,  and  he  will  find  himseU'  just  where  he  was  after 
all  his  fatigue.* 

Capitaine  Lasphrise,  a  French  self-taught  poet,  boastB  of 
his  inventions ;  anmog  other  singularities,  one  has  »t  least 
the  merit  of  la  difficulte  vaineue.  He  asserts  tliis  novelty  to 
be  entirely  his  own  :  the  last  word  of  every  verse  fomiB  the 
fint  word  of  the  following  yerae : 

Pal1oit-il  qo«  U  cial  me  rendit  unanrem 
Amonreni,  jonissant  d'nne  heant*  craiiilive, 
CnuntJTO  k  reoevoir  la  doaoenr  eioessiTO, 
Exceuire  ati  pLaUir  qni  read  ranutDC  beureax; 
Henretu  ai  nous  aviuus  quelquee  psiisiblea  Usiuc, 
Lisaz  oH  plus  Buremeut  I'ami  fidele  urire, 
ArriTB  Bans  Bonptan  de  quelque  t,ai\  BttButire, 
AtUntive  ft  Touloir  nous  surprendre  touB  deux. 

Francis  Colocna,  an  Italian  Monk,  is  the  author  of  a 
singular  book  entitled  "  The  Dreiim  of  Poliphilus,"  in  which 
he  relates  his  amours  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Polia.  It 
was  considered  improper  to  prefix  his  name  to  the  workj  liut 
being  desirous  of  marking  it  by  some  peculiarity,  that  he 
might  claim  it  at  any  distant  day.  he  contrived  that  the 
initial  letters  of  every  chapter  should  be  formed  of  those  of 
hia  name,  and  of  the  subject  he  treats.  This  strange  inven- 
tion wafi  not  discovered  till  many  years  afterwards:  whes 
the  wits  employed  themselves  in  deciphering  it,  uufortunateW' 
it  became  a  source  of  literary  altercation,  bemg  suBceptible 
of  various  readings.  The  correct  appears  thus :— PoLiAM 
FaATEE  Feancibcus  Columna  lEHAMATiT.  "  Brother 
Francis  Colonna  passionately  loved  Polia."  This  gallant 
monk,  like  another  Petrarch,  made  the  name  of  his  mistress 

•  The   old   Foet,    Qaacoigne,    compoaed    one    of    tha    longest  Bngliah 
Bpeclmaus,  vhich  Lb  saj's  gave  him  iiLSnite  troable.     It  ia  as  foUovB  : — 
"Lend  did  I  live,  evil  I  did  dwel." 
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iiitnuet  of  hia  amatoriol  meditations ;  and 

i  tu8  Ziftura,  his  Laurel,  this  colled  his  Poiia,  his  Polits. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  Marcellus  Palingenitis  Stellatiw 
employed  a  similar  artifice  in  his  Zodiaocs  Vitje,  "The 
Zodiac  of  Life:"  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty-nine 
verses  of  the  first  book  oi  this  poem  formisg  his  name,  which 
curious  particular  was  probably  unknown  ti>  Warton  in  his 
account  of  this  work.— The  performance  is  divided  into 
twelve  books,  but  has  no  reference  to  astronomy,  which  we 
might  naturally  expect.  He  diBtingiiished  his  twelve  booka 
by  the  twelve  names  of  the  celestial  aigns,  and  probably 
extended  or  conSued  them  purposely  to  that  number,  to 
humour  his  fancy.  Warton,  however,  observes,  "  Tliia 
strange  pedantic  title  is  not  totally  without  a  conceit,  aa 
the  author  was  born  at  Stellada  or  Stellata,  a  province  oC 
FeiTara,  and  from  whence  he  called  himself  Marcellua  Pali&<^ 
genius  Stellatus."  The  work  itself  is  a  curious  satire  an 
the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  occasioned  Bayle 
to  commit  a  remarkable  literary  blunder,  which  I  shall  record 
in  its  place.  Of  Italian  conceit  in  those  times,  of  which 
Petrarch  was  the  fiither,  with  his  perpetual  play  on  words 
and  on  his  Laurel,  or  his  mistresB  Lmtra,  he  has  himself 
afforded  a  remarkable  example.  Our  poet  lost  his  mother, 
who  died  in  her  thirty-eighth  year:  be  has  commemorated 
her  death  by  a  sonnet  composed  of  thirty-eight  lines.  He 
seems  to  have  conceived  that  the  eiactuesa  of  the  number 
was  equally  natural  and  tender. 

Are  we  not  to  cIsbb  among  literary  follies  the  strange 
researches  which  writers,  even  of  the  present  day,  have  made 
in  Antediluvian  times  ?  Forgeries  of  the  grossest  nature. 
have  been  alluded  to,  or  quoted  as  authorities.  A  Book 
Eitoek  once  attracted  considerable  attention;  this  curio 
forgery  has  been  recently  translated.  The  Sabeans  pretend 
they  possess  a  work  written  by  Adam!  and  this  work  has 
been  recentli/  appealed  to  in  favour  of  a  visionary  theory  1* 
Astle  gravely  observes,  that  "  with  respect  to  Writings 
attributed  to  the  Antediluvians,  it  aeema  not  only  decent 
but  rational  to  say  that  we  know  nothing  concerning  them." 
Without  alluding  to  living  writers,  Dr.  Parsons,  in  bia  erudite 
"  Bemains  of  Japhet,"  tracing  the  ori^n  of  the  alphabetical 

•  We  need  feel  little  wonder  at  this  when  "  Ths  Book  of  Mormnn" 
could  be  fabricated  ia  oor  own  time,  and,  with  abiiadant  cviileace  of  that 
fool,  fet  became  the  Gust>el  of  a  rerj  hirge  number  of  persoDB. 


it..  Tl 
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character,  Bupposes  that  letters  were  known  to  AJam  !  Some, 
too,  huve  noticed  a£trouomical  libraries  in  the  Ark  of  Naah! 
Such  historical  msmoriala  are  the  deliriunu  of  leaming,  or 
are  founded  on  forgeries. 

Hugh  Broughtoa,  a  writer  of  controversy  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  nhowB  ua,  in  a  tedious  di&ciisBiou  on  Scrip- 
ture chronology,  that  Rahah  was  a  harlot  at  ten  years  at 
age ;  and  enters  into  many  grave  discuasions  concerning  the 
colour  of  Aaron's  ephod,  and  the  language  which  £Jpe  fint 
spoke.  This  writer  is  ridiculed  in  Ben  Jonaon's  Comedies. — 
he  is  not  without  rivals  even  in  the  present  day !  Govar- 
ruvias,  after  others  of  bis  school,  discovers  that  when  male 
children  are  born  they  cry  out  with  an  A,  being  the  first 
vowel  of  the  word  Adam,  while  the  female  infants  prefer  the 
letter  £,  in  allusion  to  Eve ;  and  we  may  add  that,  by  the 
pinch  of  a  negligent  nurse,  ihey  may  probably  learn  all  thmi 
vowels.  Of  the  pedantic  trillings  of  oommentatora,  a  contrO' 
versy  among  the  Portuguese  on  the  works  of  Camoens  is  not 
the  least.  Some  of  these  profound  critics,  who  affected  grest 
delicacy  in  the  laws  of  epic  poetry,  pretended  to  be  doubtfiil 
whether  the  poet  had  fixed  on  the  right  time  for  a  king's 
dream;  whether,  said  they,  a  king  should  have  a  propitious 
dream  on  hia  first  going  to  bed  or  at  the  daum  ofihefolloioing 
morning  f  No  one  seemed  to  be  quite  certain ;  they  puzzled 
each  other  till  the  controversy  closed  in  this  felicitous  maimer, 
and  satisfied  both  the  night  and  the  dawn  critics.  Barreto 
discovered  that  an  accent  on  one  of  the  words  alluded  to  in 
the  controversy  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  by  making 
king  Manuel's  dream  to  take  place  at  the  dawn  would  restore 
Camoens  to  their  good  opinion,  and  preserve  the  dignity  of 
the  poet. 

Chevreau  begins  hia  History  of  the  World  in  these  words: 
— "  Several  learned  men  have  examined  iu  leJint  season  God 
created  the  world,  though  there  conld  hardly  he  any  season 
then,  since  there  was  no  sun,  no  moon,  nor  stars.  But  as  the 
world  must  have  been  created  in  one  of  the  four  seasons,  this 
question  has  exercised  the  talents  of  the  most  curious,  and 
opinions  are  various.  Some  sayit  was  in  the  month  ofiVe«ati, 
that  is,  in  the  spring :  others  maintain  that  it  was  in  the 
month  of  Tisri,  which  begins  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  it  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  this  month,  which  answers  to 
our  September,  that  Adam  and  £ve  were  created,  and  that  it 
was  on  a  Fridag,  a  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemooar' 
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!rhis  is  according  to  the  Rabbinical  notion  of  the  eve  of  the  *l 
Sabbath.  \ 

The  Irish  antiquaries  mention  public  libraries  that  were 
before  the  flood ;  and  Paul  Christian  llsker,  »ith  profounder 
emditioD,  has  given  an  exact  catalogue  of  Adam't.  MesBieure 
OTJaherty,  O'Connor,  and  O'Halloran,  have  most  gravely 
recorded  as  authentic  uarratiooB  the  wildest  l^endary  tra- 
ditions ;  and  more  recently,  to  make  confusion  doubly  con- 
ibunded,  others  have  built  up  what  tbey  call  theoretical  his- 
tories on  these  nursery  tales.  By  which  species  of  black  art 
they  contrive  to  prove  that  an  Irishman  is  an  Indian,  and  a 
Peruvian  may  bo  a  Welshman,  from  certain  emigrations 
which  took  place  many  centuries  before  Christ,  and  some 
about  two  centuries  after  the  flood  !  Keating,  in  his  "  His-  ■ 
tory  of  Ireland,"  starts  a  favourite  hero  in  the  giant  Fartbo-  J 
lanus,  who  was  descended  from  Japhet,  and  lauded  on  the:.  I 
coast  of  Monster  14tb  May,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1987.  ^ 
This  giant  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  but  a  domestic  mis- 
fortune attended  him  among  bis  Irish  friends:  —  his  wife 
eiposed  him  to  their  laughter  by  her  loose  behaviour,  and 
provoked  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  killed  two  favourite 
greyhounds ;  and  this  the  learned  historian  assures  ns  was 
the^M(  instance  of  female  infidelity  ever  known  in  Ireland ! 

The  learned,  not  contented  with  Homer's  poetical  pre- 
eminence, make  him  the  most  authentic  historian  and  most 
accurate  geographer  of  antiquity,  besides  endowing  him  with 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  to  be  found  in  our  Encyclopiedia. 
Even  in  sui^ry,  a  treatise  has  been  written  to  show,  by  the 
variety  of  the  wounds  of  bis  heroes,  that  he  was  a  most  scieu- 
tiiic  anatomist ;  and  a  military  scholar  has  lately  told  us,  that 
from  him  is  derived  all  the  science  of  the  modem  adjutant  and 
quarter-master- general ;  all  the  knowledge  of  tacticg  which 
we  now  possess ;  and  that  Xenophon,  Epaminondas,  Philip, 
and  Aiesander,  owed  all  their  warlike  reputation  to  Homer  ! 

To  return  to  pleasaater  follies.  Des  FontMnes,  the  jour- 
nalist, who  bad  wit  and  malice,  inserted  the  fragment  of  a  ' 
letter  which  the  poet  Kousseau  wrote  to  the  younger  Racine 
whilst  he  was  at  the  Hague.  These  were  the  words:  "I 
enjoy  the  conversation  within  these  few  days  of  my  associates 
in  Parnassus.  Mr.  Piron  is  an  excellent  antidote  against 
melancholy ;  but" — &e.  Des  Fontaines  maliciously  stopped 
at  this  hut.  In  the  letter  of  Rousseau  it  was,  "  but  unfortu- 
nately he  departs  soon."     Piron  was  very  sensibly  affucted  at 
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this  equivoca]  huf,  and  resolved  to  revenge  himielf  hj  com- 
posing ODe  hundred  epigrams  against  the  malignant  critic. 
Ue  had  written  sixty  before  Des  Fontaines  died:  but  of  these 
only  two  attracted  any  notice. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Antomo 
Comesuno  wrote  a  hundred  different  Bonnets  on-one 
"  the  eyes  of  his  mistress!"  to  which  possibly  Shakspe 
atlade,  when  Jaques  describes  a  lover,  with  his 

V<kM  l»llad. 
Hade  to  biB  mistress'  ejebf  ow. 

Not  inferior  to  this  ingenious  trider  is  Nicholas  Franco,  well 
known  in  Italian  literature,  who  employed  himsell'  in  writing 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  satiric   sonnets,  chiefly  on  tM 
famous  Peter  Aretin.     This  lampooner  had  the  honour  o( 
being  hanged  at  Borne  for  his  defamatory  publications,     Ib 
the  same  class  are  to  he  placed  two  other  writers.     Brebenf, 
who  wrote  one  hundred  and  lifty  epigrams  agmnet  a  painted 
lady.     Another  wit,  desirous  of  emulating  bim,  and  for  a 
literary  bravado,  continued  the  same  subject,  and  pointed  it 
this  unfortunate  fair  three  hundred  more,  without  once  re- 
peating the  thoughts  of  Brebeuf!     There  is  a  collection 
iwems  called  "La  puce  de» grandit  jows  de  Poilieri."  '"" 
YLEJi  of  the  carnival  of  Poictiera."    These  poems  were 
by  the  learned  Pasquier,  who  edited  the  collection,  upon 
Ti^A  which  was  found  one  morning  in  the  bosom  of  tha^- 
famous  Catherine  dea  Roches  1 

Not  long  ago,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bilderdyk,  in  Flanders,  pub— - 
lisbed  poems  under  the  whimsical  title  of  "  White  and  Red." 
— His  own  poems  were  called  white,  from  the  colour  of  hia 
baJr ;  and  those  of  his  lady  red,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of 
the  rose.     The  idea  must  be  Flemish  ! 

Gildon,  in  his  "  Laws  of  Poetry,"  commenting  on  thia  line 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  "  Essay  on  Poetry," 

Nature's  cbicf  maaterpieee  ia  vmling  well : 

very  profoundly  informs  his  readers  "  That  wha 
has  not  the  least  regard  to  the  peMnatuhip,  that  is,  to  the  fair-  i 
ness  or  badness  of  the  handwriting,"  and  proceeds  throughout  J 
a  whole  page,  with  a  panegyric  on  njiae  handwriting  I  The  I 
stupidity  of  duluess  seems  to  have  at  times  great  claiiQe  tol 
originality !  W 

Littleton,  the  author  of  the  Latin  and  English  Dictionaryl 
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*0din8  to  have  indjalged  his  favourite  propensity  to  punning 

^  &r  as  even  to  introduce  a  pun  in  the  grave  and  elaborate 

J^oA  of  a  Lexicon.    A  story  has  been  raised  to  account  for 

^*j  and  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  impatient  interjection  of 

«*4^6  lexicographer  to  his  scribe,  who,  taking  no  offence  at  the 

Peevishness  of  his  master,  put  it  down  in  the  Dictionary. 

^le  article  alluded  to  is,  "  Concureo,  to  run  with  others ; 

*^  run  together ;  to  come  together ;  to  fall  foul  of  one  an- 

^tiher;  to  CoK-CMT,  to  CoN-rfoy." 

^      Mr.  Todd,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  laboured  to  show  the 

,^  inaccuracy  of  this  pretended  narrative."     Yet  a  similar 

^lander  appears  to  have  happened  to  Ash.    Johnson,  while 

^timposing  his  Dictionary,  sent  a  note  to  the  Gentleman's 

Z^fagassine  to  inquire  the  etymology  of  the  word  curmudgeon. 

-Slaving  obtained  the  information,  he  records  in  his  work  the 

^^Uigafion  to  an  anonymous  letter-writer.     "  Curmudgeon,  a 

"Vicious  way  of  pronouncing  coeur  mechant.     An  unknown 

^correspondent."     Ash  copied  the  word  into  his  dictionary 

^n  this  manner:     "Curmudgeon:    from   the  French   cosur^ 

"^mknown;   aiid  mechant,  a  correspondent.'*     This  singular 

^legligence  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  our  literary 

"blunders  ;  these  form  a  pair  of  lexicographical  anecdotes. 

Two  singular  literary  follies  have  been  practised  on  Milton. 
There  is  a  prose  version  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which  was 
innocently  translated  from  the  French  version  of  his  epic ! 
One  Green  pubHshed  a  specimen  of  a  new  version  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost"  into  blank  verse!  For  this  purpose  he  has 
utterly  ruined  the  harmony  of  Milton's  cadences,  by  what  he 
conceived  to  be  "bringing  that  amazing  work  somewhat 
nearer  the  summit  of  perfection.''^ 

A  French  author,  when  his  book  had  been  received  by  the 
French  Academy,  had  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu 
engraved  on  his  title-page,  encircled  by  a  crown  of  forty  rays, 
in  each  of  which  was  written  the  name  of  the  celebrated  ^oriy 
academicians. 

The  self-exaltation  frequently  employed  by  injudicious 
writers,  sometimes  places  them  in  ridiculous  attitudes.  A 
writer  of  a  bad  dictionary,  which  he  intended  for  a  Cyclopaedia, 
formed  such  an  opinion  of  its  extensive  sale,  that  he  put 
on  the  title-page  the  words  ^^ first  edition,^^  a  hint  to  the 
gentle  reader  that  it  would  not  be  the  last.  Desmarest  was 
so  delighted  with  his  "  Clovis,"  an  epic  poem,  that  he 
solemnly  concludes  his  preface  with  a  thanksgiving  to  God, 

VOL.  I.  X 
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to  whom  he  attributes  all  its  glory !     This  is  like  tbi 


tiled  n 


)Dch  ParliameDt,  wlio  v 
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after  his  tedious  harangue,  muttering  most  devoutly  to  li 
Belf,  "  A*o«  ttobit  Domine." 

Several  works  have  been  produced  from  some  odd  coinGi- 
dunce  with  the  name  of  their  aittkort.  Thus,  De  Sautisay  haa 
written  a  folio  volume,  consisting  of  panegyric's  of  persons  of 
eminence  wboso  christian  names  were  Andrew f  because 
Andrew  was  \m  own  name.  Two  Jesuits  made  a  siniilar 
collection  of  illustrious  men  whose  christian  names  i 
Theaphilus  and  FhiUp,  being  their  own.  Anthony  Saundenu 
has  also  composed  a  treatise  of  illustrious  Antkonieg!  Asd 
we  have  one  Buchanan,  who  has  written  the  lives  of  thoao 
jieraons  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  his  naine* 

Several  forgotten  writers  have  frequently  been  intruded  o 
the  public  eye,  merely  through  such  trilling  coincidencea  i 
being  members  of  some  particular  society,  or  natives  of  som 
particular  country.  Cordeliers  have  stood  forward  to  revire 
the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  because  be  bad  been  a  cordelier; 
and  a  Jesuit  compiled  a  folio  on  the  antiquities  of  a  province, 
merely  from  the  circumstance  that  the  founder  of  his  order, 
Jn^atius  Loyola,  had  been  bora  there.  Several  of  the  classics 
are  violently  eitoUed  above  others,  merely  from  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  their  editors  having  collected  a  vast  number 
of  notes,  which  they  resulved  to  discharge  on  the  public. 
County  histories  have  been  frequently  compiled,  and  provin- 
cial writers  have  received  a  temporary  esistence,  from  the 
accident  of  some  ubi^ure  individual  being  an  inhabitant  of 
e  obscure  town. 

On  such  literary  follies  Malehrnnche  baa  made  this  reiined 
observation.  The  critics,  standing  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  author,  their  gelj-love  inspires  them,  and  abuudantly 
furnishes  eulogiums  which  the  author  never  merited,  that 
they  may  thus  obliquely  reflect  some  praise  on  themselves. 
This  is  made  so  adroitly,  so  delicately,  and  so  concealed,  that 
it  is  not  perceived. 

The  following  are  strange  inventions,  originating  i 
wilful  bad  taste  of  the  authors.  OTToVENiira,  the  master  of 
lluhens,  is  the  designer  ol"  Le  The&lre  moral  de  h  Vie  %u- 
■\  this  emblematical  history  of  human  life,  he  baa 
taken  his  suhjects  from  Horace;  but  certainly  his  conceptioii 
are  not  Horatian.     He  takes  every  image  in  a  literal  a 
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If  Horace  says,  "  Misce  stultitiam  coiS'SiLiis  brevem,"  be- 
hold, Venius  takes  hrevia  personally,  and  represents  Folly  as 
a  little  short  child!  of  not  above  three  or  four  years  old! 
In  the  emblem  which  answers  Horace's  "  Raro  antecedentem 
scehatum  deseruit  pede  P(ena  claudo,"  we  find  Punishment 
with  a  wooden  leg. — And  for  "  pxilvis  bt  umbba  sumus," 
we  have  a  dark  buryinij^  vault,  with  dust  sprinkled  about  the 
floor,  and  a  shadow  walking  upright  between  two  ranges  of 
urns.  For  "  Virtus  est  vitium  fugere^  et  sapientia  prima 
9tvltitid  caruisse,^^  most  flatly  he  gives  seven  or  eight  Vices 
pursuing  Virtue,  and  Folly  just  at  the  heels  of  Wisdom.  I 
saw  in  an  English  Bible  printed  in  Holland  an  instance  of 
the  same  taste :  the  artist,  to  illustrate  "  Thou  seest  the  mote 
in  thy  neighbour's  eye,  but  not  the  beam  in  thine  own,"  has 
actually  placed  an  immense  beam  which  projects  from  the  eye 
of  the  cavalier  to  the  ground  !* 

As  a  contrast  to  the  too  obvious  taste  of  Venius,  may  be 
placed  Cesaee  di  Eipa,  who  is  the  author  of  an  Italian 
work,  translated  into  most  European  languages,  the  Iconologia; 
the  favourite  book  of  the  age,  and  the  fertile  parent  of  the 
most  absurd  offspring  which  Taste  has  known.  Kipa  is  as 
darkly  subtle  as  Venius  is  obvious ;  and  as  far-fetched  in  his 
conceits  as  the  other  is  literal.  Ripa  represents  Beauty  by  a 
naked  lady,  with  her  head  in  a  cloud ;  because  the  true  idea 
of  beauty  is  hard  to  be  conceived !  Flattery,  by  a  lady  with 
a  flute  in  her  hand,  and  a  stag  at  her  feet ;  because  stags  are 
said  to  love  music  so  much,  that  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
taken,  if  you  play  to  them  on  a  flute.  Fraud,  with  two  hearts 
in  one  hand,  and  a  mask  in  the  other ; — ^his  collection  is  too 
numerous  to  point  out  more  instances.  Hipa  also  describes 
how  the  allegorical  figures  are  to  be  coloured;  Hope  is  ta 
have  a  sky-blue  robe,  because  she  always  looks  towards 
heaven.     Enough  of  these  capricciosi 

*  There  are  several  instances  of  this  ladicrous  literal  representation. 
Daniel  Hopfer,  a  German  engraver  of  the  16th  centary,  pablished  a  large 
print  of  this  subject ;  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  interior  of  a  Gothic  church, 
and  the  beam  is  a  solid  squared  piece  of  timber,  reaching  from  the  eye  of 
the  man  to  the  walls  of  the  building.  This  peculiar  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  picture-books  —  thus  the  Ara 
Memoranda  a  block-book  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  repre- 
sents this  figure  of  speech  by  a  piece  of  timber  transfixing  a  human  eye. 
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In  the  article  Milthn,  I  had  occasion  to  give  some  strictuieB 
on  the  asperity  of  literary  controversy,  drawn  from  his  own 
and  Salmasius's  writings.  If  to  some  the  guhject  has  ap- 
peared, exceptionable,  to  me,  I  confess,  it  seems  useful,  and  I 
shall  therefore  add  some  other  particularB ;  for  this  topic  bu 
many  branches.  Of  the  folloivini*  specimens  the  grossneea 
and  malignity  are  extreme ;  yet  they  were  employed  by  tbe 
first  scholars  in  Europe. 

Martin  Luther  was  not  destitute  of  genius,  of  learning,  or 
of  eloquence ;  but  his  violence  disfigured  his  works  with 
singularities  of  abuse.  The  great  reformer  of  superstition 
had  himself  all  the  vulgar  ones  of  his  day  ;  he  believed  that 
files  were  devils ;  and  that  he  had  had  a  bufieting  with 
Satan,  when  his  left  ear  felt  the  prodigious  beating.  Hear 
Lim  express  himself  on  the  Catholic  divines :  "  The  Papisti 
are  all  asses,  and  will  always  remain  asses.  Put  them  in 
whatever  sauce  you  ehoose,  boiled,  roasted,  baked,  fried, 
skinned,  beat,  hashed,  they  are  always  the  same  asses." 

Gentle  and  moderate,  compared  with  a  salute  to  his  iuii- 
ness: — "The  Pope  was  bom  out  of  the  Devil's  posteriors. 
He  is  full  of  devils,  lies,  blasphemies,  and  idolatries ;  he  is 
anti-Christ ;  the  robber  of  churches  ;  the  ravisher  of  virgins ; 
the  greatest  of  pimps ;  the  governor  of  Sodom,  &<:.  If  the 
Turks  lay  hold  of  us,  then  we  shall  he  in  the  hands  of  the 
Devil;  but  if  we  remain  with  the  Pope,  we  shall  he  in  hell. 
— What  a  pleasing  sight  would  it  be  to  see  the  Pope  and  the 
Cardinals  hanging  on  one  gallows  in  enact  order,  like  the 
seals  which  dangle  from  the  hulls  of  the  Pope  !  What  bb 
excellent  oonncil  would  they  hold  under  the  gallows !"" 

Sometimes,  desirous  of  catching  the  attention  of  the 
vulgar,  Luther  attempts  to  eidiven  his  style  by  the  grossest 
buffooneries :  "  Take  care,  my  little  Popa  !  my  little  asa !  Go 
on  slowly :  the  times  are  slippery  :  this  year  is  dangerous :  if 

■  CsricaturiBts  were  employed  on  both  sidea  of  the  (lueation,  and  Ijj 
piotores  bb  well  aa  words  the  wsr  of  poleniiua  was  vigoninsly  carried  on. 
In  one  instB.nce,  tbe  hend  of  Luther  is  rcpreaented  aa  the  Devil's  Bogpips; 
he  hlovs  into  bis  ear,  and  nsea  his  nose  an  a  cbonter.  Couleus,  in  one  of 
his  trai!ts,  represents  Luther  aa  a  monater  nitb  seven  heads,  indicative  of 
his  fullies  ;  the  first  ia  tha.t  of  a  disputations  doctor,  the  last  that  of 
Barabbaa  I  Luther  replied  in  other  pamphlets,  adorned  with  oiaalljr  griMi 
delineittioDB  levelled  at  bit  opponents. 
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feou  fallest,  they  wi!l  exclaim,  See  !  how  our  little  Pope  Vk\ 
Bpoilt !"  It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  the  Keformation 
that  the  violence  of  Luther  was  Boftened  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  meek  Melancthon,  who  often  poured  honey  oa 
the  atiiig'  infiieted  by  the  angry  waep.  Luther  was  no  re- 
specter of  kings ;  he  waa  so  fortunate,  indeed,  as  to  find 
among  his  antagonists  a  crowned  head ;  a  great  good  fortune 
for  an  ohaeure  controversialist,  and  the  very  panclmn  taliena 
of  controversy.  Our  Henry  VIII.  wrote  his  book  agaiost 
the  new  doctrine :  then  warm  from  scholastic  atudieB,  Henry 
presented  Leo  X.  with  a  work  highly  creditable  to  his 
ahihtiea,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  age.  Collier,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  has  analysed  the  hook,  and  does  not  ill 
describe  its  spirit .-  "  Henry  seems  superior  to  his  adversary  in 
the  vigour  and  propriety  of  his  style,  in  the  force  of  his  rea- 
soning, and  the  learning  of  his  citations.  It  is  true  he  leans 
too  vtucJi  upon  his  character,  argues  in  his  garter-robes,  and 
writes  as  'twere  with  his  sceptre."  But  Luther  in  reply 
abandons  his  pen  to  all  kinds  of  railing  and  abuse.  He  ad- 
dresses Henry  VIII.  in  the  following  style :  "  It  is  hard  to 
say  if  folly  can  be  more  foolish,  or  stupidity  more  stupid,  than 
is  the  head  of  Henry.  He  has  not  attacked  me  with  the 
heart  of  a  king,  but  with  the  impudence  of  a  knave.  This 
rotten  worm  of  the  earth  having  blasphemed  the  majesty  of 
my  king,  I  have  a  just  right  to  bespatter  his  English  majesty 
with  his  own  dirt  and  ordure.  This  Henry  has  lied." 
Some  of  his  original  expressions  io  our  Henry  VIII.  are 
these:  "  Stulta,  ridicula,  et  verissirae  Senrkiana  et  Tkomas- 
tiea  sunt  hsec — Regem  Anglic  Henricum  iatum  planS  men- 
tin,  &c. — Hoc  agit  inquietus  Satan,  ut  nos  a  Scripturis  avocet 
per  tceleratoi  Henricog,"  &c. — He  was  repaid  with  capital 
and  interest  by  an  anonymous  reply,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  concludes  his  arguments  by  leav- 
ing Luther  in  language  not  necessary  to  translate :  "  cum  suis 
funis  et  furoribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  stercoribus  cacantem 
oacatunique."  Such  were  the  vigorous  elegancies  of  a  con- 
troversy on  the  Seven  Sacraments  !  Long  after,  the  court  of 
Kome  had  not  lost  the  taste  of  these  "  bitter  herbs  :"  for  in 
the  bull  of  the  canonization  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  August, 
1323,  Luther  is  called  monetrum  teterrimum  et  detenlabilis 
pestis. 

Calvin  was  less  tolerant,  for  he  had  no  Melancthon  !     Hia 
adversaries  are  never  others  than  knaves,  lunatics,  drunkards 
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and   asaassitia !     Sotnetimes   they  are   charactenBed 

familiar  appellativeti  of  bulls,  asses,  cats,  and  hogs!  Bybitt 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  are  alike  hated.  Yet,  after  having 
given  vent  to  this  virulent  humour,  he  frequently  boaata  of 
his  mildness.  When  he  reads  over  his  writings,  he  tells  nit, 
that  he  is  astonished  at  his  forbearance  ;  but  this,  he  adds,  is 
the  duty  of  every  Christian !  at  the  same  time,  he  generally 
finishes  a  period  with — "Do  you  hear, you  dog  ?"  "  Do  you 
hear,  madman  'i" 

Beza,  the  disciple  of  Calvin,  aometimes  imitates  the  Inzu' 
riant  abuse  of  his  master.  When  he  writes  against  Tille- 
mont,  a  Lutheran  minister,  he  bestows  on  him  the  foUowing 
titles  of  honour : — "  Polyphemus  ;  ao  ape ;  a  great  ass,  who 
is  distinguished  from  other  asses  by  wearing  a  hat ;  an  ase  m 
two  fet't ;  a  monster  composed  of  part  of  an  ajie  and  wild 
ass ;  a  villain  who  merits  hanging  on  the  iirat  tree  we  find." 
And  Beza  was,  no  doubt,  desirous  of  the  office  of  execn- 

The  Catholic  party  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  the  felicities 
of  their  style.  The  Jesuit  Eaynaud  calls  Erasmus  the 
"Batavian  buffoon,"  and  accuses  him  of  nourishing  the  e^ 
which  Luther  hatched.  These  men  were  alike  supposed  by 
their  friends  to  be  the  inspired  regulators  of  religion  !• 

Bishop  Betlell,  a  great  and  good  man,  respected  even  by  hia 
adversaries,  in  an  address  to  his  clergy,  observes,  "  Our  calling 
is  to  deal  with  errors,  not  to  disgrace  the  man  with  Bcoldin^ 
words.  It  is  said  of  Alexander,  I  think,  when  be  overheaid 
one  of  his  soldiers  railing  lustily  agwnst  Darius  his  enemy, 
that  he  reproved  him,  and  added,  '  Friend,  I  entertain  thee  to 
fight  against  Darius,  not  to  revile  bim ;'  and  my  scntimentfl 

*  Biabop  Percy's  J(ef I )uM  of  Avdent  Engliiii  Poetrg  will  furnish  an  ex- 
ample of  Uie  coBTsenesa  uC  iDYectiTe  need  by  butli  parties  dntitig  ibe  «n  of 
tha  RefonnatioQ  ;  io  auch  rhjmea  ae  "  Plain  Trntb  and  BJiud  Ignoranoe" 
—  "  A  Ballad  of  Lather  and  the  Pope,"  iio.  Tbe  old  interlude  of  "  New 
CoBtome,"  printad  in  Dodalej's  Old  Playt;  and  Ibst  of  "  LuBtj  Juteatnt," 
in  Hankins's  £ngliiih  Drama,  ars  aboiae  spediaens  of  thoTulgareBt  abaaa. 
Bisbop  Bale  in  hia  plaj  of  Sing  John  (published  in  1S3S  by  the  Camden 
Bociety),  indnlges  in  a  levity  and  soaCBeness  that  woald  not  now  be  toleraUd 
in  an  alehouse — "stynkyng  heretio"  on  one  aida,  and  "  vile  popjsh  swynrf* 
on  the  other,  are  among  the  mildest  epithets  osi^d  in  these  religioua  Mtinl; 
One  of  the  most  cnrioaa  ia  a  dialo^e  between  John  Bon,  a  huabandman, 
and  "  Master  Paraori"  of  bis  pariah,  on  the  snbject  of  transobatantiation  ; 
it  wan  so  violent  in  il«  atjle  as  to  threaten  great  trouble  to  author  and 
printer  {see  ^Wyp^a  Ecdedatlital  Mtmoriais).  It  may  Le  seen  invaLs^ 
of  the  Pcrey  Sciiety'a  publications.  "^^ 
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of  treating  the  Catlialioa,"  concludes  Bedell,  "  are  not  con- 
fbmiahle  to  the  practice  of  Luther  and  Calvin ;  but  they 
VBK  but  men,  and  perhaps  we  must  confess  thi'y  duffurud 
themselves  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  passion." 

The  Fathers  of  the  Churcli  were  proficients  in  the  art  of 
abuse,  and  very  in^niously  defended  it.  St.  Austin  aflirms 
that  the  most  caustic  personality  may  produce  a  wondL-rAil 
L'tTect,  in  opening  a  man's  eyes  to  his  own  fullius.  He  illus- 
trates bis  position  with  a  story,  given  with  great  simplicity, 
of  his  mother  Saint  Monica  with  her  maid.  Saint  Monicii 
certainly  would  have  been  a  eonBrmed  drunkard,  had  not  her 
maid  timelily  and  outrageously  abused  her.  The  story  will 
amuse. — "  My  mother  had  by  little  and  little  accustomed 
herself  to  relish  wine.  They  used  to  send  her  to  the  celhir, 
as  being  one  of  the  soberest  in  the  family  :  she  first  sipped 
from  the  jug  and  tasted  a  few  drops,  for  she  abhorred  wine, 
and  did  not  care  to  drink.  However,  she  gradually  aecus- 
t-oraed  herself,  and  from  sipping  it  on  her  lips  she  swallowed 
a  draught.  As  people  from  the  smallest  faults  insensibly  in- 
crease, she  at  length  liked  wine,  and  drank  bumpers.  But 
one  day  being  alone  with  the  maid  who  usually  attended  her 
to  the  cellar,  they  quarrelled,  and  the  maid  bitterly  re- 
proached her  with  being  a  dran.kard  !  That  single  word 
struck  her  so  poignantly  that  it  opened  her  understanding  ; 
and  reflecting  on  the  deformity  oi'  the  vice,  she  desisted  for 
ever  from  its  use." 

To  jeer  and  play  the  droll,  or,  in  his  own  words,  de  bouf- 
fonner,  was  a  mode  of  controversy  the  great  Arnauld  de- 
fended, as  permitted  by  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers.  It 
is  still  more  singular,  when  he  not  only  brings  forward  as  an 
esample  of  this  ribaldry,  Elijah  mocking,  at  the  false  divi- 
nities, but  Ood  himself  bantering  the  Brst  man  after  his  fall. 
Ho  justifies  the  injui'ioua  epithets  which  he  has  so  liberally 
bestowed  on  his  adversaries  by  the  ex&mple  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  apostles !  It  was  on  these  grounds  also  that  the 
celebrated  Pascal  apologised  for  the  invectives  with  which  ha 
has  occasionally  disfigured  his  Provincial  Letters.  A  Jesuit 
lias  collected  "  An  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  the  Names  of 
lieanU  by  which  the  Fathers  characterised  the  Heretics !" 
It  may  be  found  in  Erotemata  de  ■ntalin  ac  bonis  Libris,  p.  93, 
4to.  1053,  of  Father  Kaynaud.  This  list  of  brutes  and 
insects,  among  which  are  a  vast  variety  of  serpents,  is 
accompanied  by  the  names  of  the  heretics  designated  I 
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Henry  Fitzsermon,  an  Irisli  Jesuit,  was  impriBoned  for  hia 
papiatical  designs  and  seditions  preachiug.  During  bis  con- 
finement he  proved  himMli'  to  be  a  great  amateur  of  contro- 
yersy.  He  said,  ''  he  felt  like  a  hear  tied  to  a  stake,  and 
wanted  somebody  to  hait  him,"  A  kind  office,  zenJouslj  u 
dertokeo  by  the  learned  Vsher,  then  a  young  man.  He  e 
gaged  lo  difpuie  with  him  once  a  leeek  on  the  subject  of 
arttiehrkt  I  They  met  Mveral  times.  It  appears  that  oar 
hear  was  out- worried,  and  d,.ulined  any  further  ifo^-iaiYiW. 
This  spread  an  universal  joy  through  the  Protestant*  in 
Dublin.  At  the  early  period  of  the  Keformation,  Dr.  Smith 
of  Oxford  abjured  papistry,  with  the  hope  of  retaining  his 
professorship,  but  it  was  given  to  Peter  Martyr.  On  thia 
our  Doctor  recants,  and  writes  several  controversial  works 
against  Peter  Idartyr  ;  the  most  curious  part  of  which  is  the 
singular  mode  adopted  of  attacking  others,  as  well  as  Pet«F 
Martyr.  In  his  margin  he  frequently  breaks  out  thus  : 
Hooper  read  this !" — "  Here,  Ponet,  open  yoiir  eyes  and  see 
your  errors!" — "Ergo,  Cos,  thou  art  damned!"  In  this 
manner,  without  eipressly  writing  against  these  persons,  the 
stirring  polemic  contrived  to  keep  up  a  sharp  biish-fightingin. 
his  margins.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  those  times,  very  diffe- 
rent from  our  own,  Wben  a  modern  bishop  was  just  ad- 
vanced to  a  mitre,  bis  bookseller  begged  to  re-publiah  ft 
popular  theological  tract  of  his  gainst  another  bishop,  be- 
cause he  might  now  meet  him  on  equal  terms.  My  lord  an- 
swered— "  Mr.  *  •  *,  no  more  controversy  now  !"  Our  good 
bishop  resembled  Baldwin,  who  from  a  simple  monk,  arrived 
to  the  honour  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  successive 
honours  successively  changed  his  manners.  Urban  the  Second 
inscribed  his  brief  to  him  in  this  concise  description — Sal- 
duino  Mojiastico  ferventhsimo,  Ahbati  calido,  Hpiscopo 
tepido,  ArchinpUeopo  remieso  ! 

On  the  subject  of  literary  controversies,  we  cannot  pass 
over  the  various  sects  of  the  scholastics:  a  volume  might  bo 
compiled  of  their  ferocious  wars,  which  in  more  than  o 
stance  were  accompanied  by  stones  and  daggers.  The  most 
memorable,  on  account  of  the  extent,  the  violence,  and  dura- 
tion of  their  contests,  are  those  of  the  Nomihahsts  and  the 

IlEillSTB. 

It  was  a  most  subtle  question  assuredly,  and  the  world 
thought  for  a  long  wliilo  that  their  happiness  depended  c 
deciding,  whether  universals,  that  is  genera,  have  a   cetl 
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eeaenee,  and  exist  independent  of  pBrticulaTs,that  isBpectP*.-— -a 
whether,  for  instance,  we  could  form  an  idea  of  asses,  prior  to 
individual  asses  F  Eoscelinus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  adopted 
the  opinion  that  universals  have  no  real  existence,  either  be- 
fore  or  in  individuals,  but  are  mere  names  and  words  by  which 
the  kind  of  individuals  is  expressed ;   a  tenet  propagated  by 
Abelard,  which  produced  the  sect  of  Nominaliitts.     But  the 
SealUts  asserted  that  universale  existed  independent  of  indi- 
viduals,— though  they  were  somewhat  divided  between  the 
various  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.     Of  the  Realists  the 
most  famous  were  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.     The 
cause  of  the  Nomiualists  was  almost  desperate,  till  Occam  in 
the  fourteenth  century  revived  the  dying  embers.     Louis  XI,-~ 
adopted  the  Nominalists,  and  the  Nominalists  flourished  b^ 
large  in  France  and  Germany ;  but  unfortunately  Pope  Jota. 
SXIII.  patronised  the  Bealists,  and  throughout  Italy  !t  wSI 
dangerous  for  a  Nominalist  to  open  his  lips.     The  French  ' 
King  wavered,  and  the  Pope  triumphed ;  his  majesty  pub- 
lished an  edict  in  1474,  in  which  he  silenced  for  ever  the 
Nominalists,  and  ordered  their  books  to  be  fastened  up  in  their 
libraries  with  iron  chains,  that  they  might  not  be  read  byj 
young  students !     The  leaders  of  that  sect  fled  into  Eiiglai 
and  Germany,  where  they  united  their  forces  with  LuthM 
and  the  first  Keformera. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  with  which  these  Aw 
putes  were  conducted.  Vives  himself,  who  witnessed  the 
contests,  says  that,  "  when  the  contending  parties 
hausted  their  stock  of  verbal  abuse,  they  often  came  i 
blows ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  in  these  quarrels  about 
universaU,  to  see  the  combatants  engaging  not  only  witU 
their  fists,  but  with  clubs  and  swords,  so  that  many  have  bee  ' 
wounded  and  some  killed." 

On  this  war  of  words,  and  all  this  terrifying  nonsense  Johnfl 
of  Salisbury  observes,  "  that  there  bad  been  more  time  coDf-B 
sumed  than  the  Csaars  had  employed  in  making  themselve*^ 
masters  of  the  world ;  that  the  riches  of  Crcesus  were  infe- 
rior to  the  treasures  that  had  been  exhausted  in  this  contro- 
versy ;  and  that  the  contending  parties,  after  having  spent 
tlieur  whole  lives  in  this  single  point,  had  neither  been  bo 
happy  as  to  determine  it  to  their  satisfaction,  nor  to  find  in 
the  labyrinths  of  science  where  they  had  been  groping  any 
discovery  that  was  worth  the  pains  they  had  taken."    It  may 
be  added  that  Bamus  having  attacked  Aristotle,  for  "  teach- 
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ing  lis  cliiinerRs,"  nl!  his  scholars  revolted ;  tlie  parliament 
put  a  stop  to  liiB  lecturea,  and  at  length  having  brought  thft 
matter  into  a  law  court,  he  was  declared  "  to  be  insolent  HSd 
darini^" — the  king  proscribed  his  works,  he  was  ridiculed  OA 
the  stage,  and  hissed  at  by  bis  scholars.  When  at  lengthi 
during  the  plague,  he  opened  Hgwn  his  schools,  he  drew  la 
himself  a  frciih  storm  hy  reforming  the  pronmiciation  of  Hit 
letter  Q,  which  they  then  pronounced  like  K — Kiskis  fix 
Quiaquis,  and  Kamkam  for  Quamquam.  This  innovaliii& 
was  once  more  laid  to  his  charger  a  new  rebellion!  and  » 
new  ejection  of  the  An ti- Aristotelian !  The  brother  of  lluf 
Gabriel  Harvey  who  was  the  friend  of  Spenser,  and  wift 
Gabriel  had  been  the  whetstone  of  the  town-wits  of  his  iAme, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  wrath  against  the  Stagyrite. 
After  having  with  Gabriel  predicted  an  eorthqtiaks,  and 
alarmed  the  kingdom,  which  never  took  place  (that  is  t1« 
earthqiiake,  not  the  alarm),  the  wita  bufieted  him.  ISatb 
■ays  of  him,  that  "  Tarlton  at  the  theatre  made  jests  of  him, 
and  EldertoD  consumed  his  ale-crammed  nose  to  nothing,  in 
bear-baiting  him  with  whole  bundles  of  ballads."  Marlow 
declared  him  to  be  "an  ass  fit  only  to  preach  of  the  irm 
age."  Stung  to  madness  by  this  lively  nest  of  hornets,  he 
avenged  himself  in  a  very  cowardly  manner — he  attacked 
Aristotle  himself!  for  he  set  Aristotle  with  his  lieeU  upirarek 
on  the  school  gates  at  Cambridge,  and  with  a««e«'  ear*  on  his 

But  this  controversy  concerning;  Aristotle  and  the  school 
divinity  was  even  prolonged.  A  professor  in  the  CoUe^  at 
Naples  published  in  16S8  four  volumes  of  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy, to  establish  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  The  work  was 
exploded,  and  he  wrote  an  abusive  treatise  under  the  nom  de 
guerre  of  Benedetto  Aletino.  A  man  of  letters,  OonstantioQ 
Grimnldi,  replied.  Aletino  rejoined ;  he  wrote  letters,  aa 
apology  for  the  letters,  and  would  have  written  more  for 
Aristotle  than  Aiistotle  himself  perhaps  would  have  dims. 
However,  Grimnldi  was  no  ordinary  antagonist,  and  not  to  be 
outwearied.  He  had  not  only  the  best  of  the  argument,  hnt 
he  was  resolved  to  tell  the  world  so,  aa  long  as  the  world 
would  listen.  Whether  he  killed  off  Father  Benedietus,  the 
first  author,  is  not  affirmed  ;  but  the  latter  died  during  the 
controversy.  Grimaldi,  however,  afterwards  pursued  his 
ghost,  and  buffeted  the  father  in  his  grave.  This  enraged 
the  University  of  Naples;   and  the  Jesuits,  to 
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nounced  Grimaldi  to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  and  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples.  On  this  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  prohibiting  the 
reading  of  Grimaldi*8  works,  or  keeping  them,  under  pain  of 
excommunication ;  and  the  viceroy,  more  active  than  the  bull, 
caused  all  the  copies  which  were  found  in  the  author's  house 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  I  The  author  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  beheld  his  expatriated  volumes,  hopeless  that  their  voyage 
would  have  been  successful.  However,  all  the  little  family  of 
the  Grimaldis  were  not  drowned — for  a  storm  arose,  and  hap- 
pily drove  ashore  many  of  the  floating  copies,  and  these  falling 
into  charitable  hands,  the  heretical  opinions  of  poor  Grimaldi 
against  Aristotle  and  school  divinity  were  still  read  by  those 
who  were  not  out-terrified  by  the  Pope's  bulls.  The  salted 
passages  were  still  at  hand,  and  quoted  with  a  double  zest 
against  the  Jesuits ! 

We  now  turn  to  writers  whose  controversy  was  kindled 
only  by  subjects  of  polite  literature.  The  particulars  form  a 
curious  picture  of  the  taste  of  the  age. 

"  There  is,"  says  Joseph  Scaliger,  that  great  critic  and  re- 
viler,  "  an  art  of  abuse  or  slandering,  of  which  those  that  are 
ignorant  may  be  said  to  defame  others  much  less  than  they 
show  a  willingness  to  defame." 

"Literary  wars,"  says  Bayle,  "are  sometimes  as  lasting  as 
they  are  terrible."  A  disputation  between  two  great  scholars 
was  so  interminably  violent,  that  it  lasted  thirty  years !  He 
humorously  compares  its  duration  to  the  German  war  which 
lasted  as  long. 

Baillet,  when  he  refuted  the  sentiments  of  a  certain 
author  always  did  it  without  naming  him;  but  when  he 
found  any  observation  which  he  deemed  commendable,  he 
quoted  his  name.  Bayle  observes,  that  "  this  is  an  excess  of 
politeness,  prejudicial  to  that  freedom  which  should  ever 
exist  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  that  it  should  be  allowed 
always  to  name  those  whom  we  refute ;  and  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose  that  we  banish  asperity,  malice,  and 
indecency." 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  I  shall  bring  forward 
various  examples  where  this  excellent  advice  is  by  no  means 
regarded. 

Erasmus  produced  a  dialogue,  in  which  he  ridiculed  those 
scholars  who  were  servile  imitators  of  Cicero ;  so  servile,  that 
they  would  employ  no  expression  but  what  was  found  in  the 
works  of  that  writer ;  everything  with  them  was  Ciceronian- 
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ised.  This  dialogue  is  written  with  great  bnmonr.  Jnlias 
CsMT  Sknliger,  the  father,  who  was  then  unknown  to  the 
world,  had  been  long  looking  fur  some  occasion  to  distinguish 
himselT;  he  now  wrote  a  defence  of  Cicew,  but  which  in  btot 
wa«  one  continued  invective  agatnet  Erasmos :  he  there  tretta 
the  latter  as  illiterate,  a  drunkard,  an  impostor,  an  apoBtxte, 
B  haDgtnan,  a  demon  hot  from  hell!  The 
acting  un  the  same  principle  of  distinguishing  himself  at 
cost  of  others,  attacked  Cardan's  beet  work  I)e  SviililUtde: 
his  criticism  did  not  appear  till  seven  years  aft«r  the  first 
edition  of  the  work,  und  then  he  obstinately  stuck  to  that 
edition,  though  Cardan  had  corrected  it  in  subsequent  ones; 
but  this  Scaliger  chose,  that  he  might  have  a  wider  field  ft» 
his  attack.  After  this,  a  rumour  spread  that  Cardan  had 
died  of  vexation  from  Julius  Ctesar's  invincible  pen  \  then 
Scaliger  pretended  to  feel  all  the  regret  possible  for  a  man  he 
bad  killed,  and  whom  be  now  pmsed:  however,  bis  r^ret 
liad  UA  little  foundation  as  bis  triumph ;  for  Cardan  outlived 
Scaliger  many  years,  and  valued  his  criticisms  too  ehei4>lT' 
to  bavti  suffered  them  to  have  disturbed  bis  quiet.  All  this 
does  not  exceed  the  Invectives  of  Poggius,  who  has  thns 
entitled  several  literary  libels  compose^  s^ainst  some  of  his 
adversaries,  Laurentius  Valla,  Philelphua,  &c,,  who  returned 
the  poisoned  chalice  to  his  own  Ups ;  de<Jamations  of  scurri- 
lity, olwcenity,  and  calumny ! 

ScioppiuB  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Scaligers;  his 
favourite  expression  was,  that  he  had  trodden  down  his 
adversary. 

Scioppius  was  a  critic,  as  skilful  as  Salmasius  or  Scaliger, 
but  still  more  learned  in  the  language  of  abuse.  This  cynio 
was  the  Attila  of  authors.  He  boasted  that  he  had  occa- 
sioned the  deaths  of  Cosaubon  and  Scaliger.  Dete^ited  and 
dreaded  as  the  public  scourge,  Scioppius,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  was  ieiU'l'ul  be  should  find  no  retreat  in  which  he  might 
be  secure. 

The  great  Casaubon  employs  the  dialect  of  St.  Giles's  in 
his  furious  attacks  on  the  learned  Dalechamps,  the  Latin 
translator  of  Athemeus.  To  this  great  physician  be  stood 
more  deeply  indebted  than  he  chose  to  confess ;  and  to  conceal 
the  claims  of  this  literary  creditor,  he  called  out  Vesanttm  t 
Jaeottum!  Jiresiam!  &a.  It  was  the  fashion  of  that  day 
witli  the  ferocious  heroes  of  the  literary  republic,  to 
whelm  each  other  with  invectives,  and  to  consider  that 
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own  grandeur  consisted  in  the  magnitude  of  their  volumes ; 
and  their  triumphs  in  reducing  their  brother  giants  into  puny- 
dwarfs.  In  science,  Linnaeus  had  a  dread  of  controversy — 
conqueror  or  conquered  we  cannot  escape  without  disgrace ! 
Mathiolus  would  have  been  the  great  man  of  his  day,  had  he 
not  meddled  with  such  matters.  Who  is  gratified  by  "  the 
mad  Comarus,"  or  "  the  flayed  Fox  ?"  titles  which  Fuchsius 
and  Comarus,  two  eminent  botanists,  have  bestowed  on  each 
other.  Some  who  were  too  fond  of  controversy,  as  they  grew 
wiser,  have  refused  to  take  up  the  gauntlet. 

The  heat  and  acrimony  of  verbal  critics  have  exceeded 
description.  Their  stigmas  and  anathemas  have  been  long 
known  to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  offences  against  which 
they  have  been  directed.  "God  confound  you/'  cried  one 
grammarian  to  another,  "for  your  theory  of  impersonal 
verbs !"  There  was  a  long  and  terrible  controversy  formerly, 
whether  the  Florentine  dialect  was  to  prevail  over  the  others. 
The  academy  was  put  to  great  trouble,  and  the  Anti-Cruscans 
were  often  on  the  point  of  annulling  this  supremacy ;  una 
mordace  scritura  was  applied  to  one  of  these  literary  canons ; 
and  in  a  letter  of  those  times  the  following  paragraph 
appears : — "  Pescetti  is  preparing  to  give  a  second  answer  to 
Beni,  which  will  not  please  him ;  I  now  believe  the  prophecy 
of  Cavalier  Tedeschi  will  be  verified,  and  that  this  controversy, 
begun  with  pens,  will  end  with  poniards !" 

Fabretti,  an  Italian,,  wrote  furiously  against  Gronovius, 
whom  he  calls  Grunnovius :  he  compared  him  to  all  those 
animals  whose  voice  was  expressed  by  the  word  Ghtmnire,  to 
grv/nt,  Gronovius  was  so  malevolent  a  critic,  that  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  "  Grammatical  Cur." 

When  critics  venture  to  attack  the  person  as  well  as  the 
performance  of  an  author,  I  recommend  the  salutary  proceed- 
ings of  Huberus,  the  writer  of  an  esteemed  Universal  History. 
He  had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  Perizonius,  that  he 
obliged  him  to  make  the  amende  honorable  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ;  where,  however,  I  fear  an  English  jury  would  give  the 
smallest  damages. 

Certain  authors  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Lite- 
BA.ET  BoBADiLS,  or  fighting  authors.  One  of  our  own 
celebrated  writers  drew  his  sword  on  a  reviewer ;  and  another, 
when  his  farce  was  condemned,  offered  to  fight  any  one  of  the 
audience  who  hissed.  Scudery,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Mademoiselle  Scudery,  was  a  true  Parnassian  bully.     The 
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tint  pnblicaticm  which  brought  him  into  notice  ma  W 
edition  of  the  worlci  of  hie  friend  Theophile.  He  candadM 
the  preface  with  thece  singular  eiprea«iona — "  I  do  not  beR- 
t3t«  to  declare,  that,  amougrt  all  the  dead,  and  all  the  living, 
there  is  no  person  who  lioH  anything  to  ehow  that  ^proadwa 
the  force  of  this  vigoroos  genius ;  bat  if  amoiigst  the  Utbo', 
any  one  were  so  eitravagant  as  to  consider  tbit  I  detnet 
from  biB  imaginary  glory,  to  ehow  him  that  I  fear  ad  littb  ■ 
1  ceteem  him,  thi<  ie  to  inform  him  that  my  name  is 

"  Dk  Sccbebi." 

A  ainiilar  rhodomontadeiathatof  Claude  Trellon,  a  poeiJcd 
soldier,  who  begins  bis  poems  by  challenging  the  critief; 
aMuring  them  that  if  any  one  attempts  to  censure  him,  ks 
will  only  condescend  to  answer  sword  in  hand.  Fatiier 
Mucedo,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  baring  written  against  Cardinal 
Noris,  on  the  monkery  of  St.  Austin,  it  was  deemed  neceestrf 
to  silence  Itoth  parties.  Maeedo,  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
pen,  sent  his  adversary  a  challenge,  and  according  to  the  Iswi 
of  chivalry,  appointed  a  place  for  meeting  in  the  wood  of 
Boulogni^.  Another  edict  forbad  the  duel !  Macedo  then 
murmured  at  his  hard  fate,  which  would  not  soffor  him,  for 
the  sake  of  St.  Austin,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  regard, 
to  spill  either  his  ink  or  his  hlood. 

Anxt,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  attacked,  was 
once  a  favourite  titlu  to  books  of  literary  controversy.  With 
a  critical  review  of  such  books  Baillet  has  filled  a  quarto 
volume;  yet  such  was  the  abundant  harvest,  that  he  left 
considerable  gleanings  for  posterior  industry. 

Anti-Oronovius  was  a  book  published  i^ainst  Gronoviua,  by 
Kuater.  Perizonius,  another  pugilist  of  literature,  entered 
into  this  dispute  on  the  subject  of  the  M»  grave  of  the 
ancients,  to  which  Kuster  had  just  adverted  at  the  close  of 
his  volume.  What  was  the  consequence?  Dreadful! — 
Answers  and  rejoinders  from  both,  in  which  they  bespattered 
each  other  with  the  foulest  abuse.  A  journalist  pleasantly 
blames  this  acrimonious  controversy.  Pie  says,  "  To  read 
the  ]}amphlets  of  a  Perizonius  and  a  Kuster  on  the  ,^  grave 
of  the  ancients,  who  would  not  renounce  all  commerce  with 
antiquity  P  It  seems  as  if  an  Agamemuon  and  an  Achilles 
were  roiling  at  each  other.  Who  can  refi-ain  from  laughter, 
when  one  of  these  commentators  even  points  his  attacks  at  the 
very  name  of  his  adversary?     According  to  Kuster,  the. 
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of  PerizoniuB  aignifips  a  certain  part  of  the  human  body. 
18  it  possible,  that  witli  such  aname  he  could  be  right  coiicera*! 
ing  the  2Eii  grave  P  Sut  does  that  of  Kuster  promiHe  |(<l 
better  thing,  RLnce  it  si^ntiiea  a  beadle;  a  man  who  driveCr] 
dogs  out  of  churches  ? — What  madness  is  this !" 

Comeille,  like  our  Dr^den,  felt  the  acrimony  of  literary 
iiTitation.  To  the  critical  Btricturea  of  D'Aubignae  it  is 
acknowledged  he  paid  the  greatest  atteution,  for,  after  this 
critic's  Pratique  du  rAe'tJ/re  appeared,  his  tragedies  were  more 
artl'ully  conducted.  But  instead  of  mentioning  the  critic  with 
due  praiee,  he  preEerved  an  ungrateful  silence.  This  occa- 
eioned  a  quarrel  between  the  poet  and  the  critic,  in  which  the 
former  eihaled  his  bile  in  seTeral  abusive  epigrams,  which, 
have,  fortunately  for  his  credit,  not  been  preserved  in  his 
works. 

The  lively  Voltaire  could  not  resist  the  charm  of  abusing 
his  adversariea.  We  may  smile  when  he  calls  a  blockhead,  a 
blockhead;  a  dotard,  a  dotard;  hut  when  he  attacks,  for  a 
difl'erence  of  opinion,  the  morals  of  another  man,  our  sensi- 
bility is  alarmed.  A  higher  tribunal  than  that  of  criticism 
is  to  decide  on  the  actiong  of  men. 

There  is  a  certain  disguised  malice,  which  some  writers  ha79  I 
most  unfairly  employed  in  characterising  a  contemporary.  | 
Burnet  called  Prior,  one  Prior.  In  Bishop  Parker's  History 
of  his  Own  Times,  an  innocent  reader  may  start  at  seeing  tho 
celebrated  Marvell  described  as  an  outcast  of  society  ;  an 
infamous  libeller ;  and  one  whose  talents  were  even  more 
despicable  than  his  person.  To  such  lengths  did  the  hatred 
of  party,  united  with  personal  rancour,  carry  this  bishop,  who 
was  himself  the  worst  of  time-servers.  He  was,  however, 
amply  paid  by  the  keen  wit  of  Marvell  in  "  The  Rehearsal 
Transposed,"  which  may  still  be  read  with  delight,  as  an 
admirable  effusion  of  banter,  wit,  and  satire,  Le  Clerc,  a  cool 
ponderous  Greek  critic,  quarrelled  with  Boileau  about  a 
passage  in  Longinus,  and  several  years  afterwards,  in  revising 
Moreri'a  Dictionary,  gave  a  short  sarcastic  notice  of  the  poet's 
brother;  in  which  he  calls  him  the  elder  brother  of  kirn  who 
has  written  the  looi:  entitled  "  Satires  of  Mr.  Boilenu  Dei' 
jireavx .'" — the  works  of  the  modern  Horace,  which  were  then 
delighting  Europe,  ho  calls,  with  simple  impudence,  "  a  book 
entitled  Satires  !" 

The  works  of  Homer  produced  a  controversy,  both  long  and 
virulent,  amongst  the  wits  of  France.     This  literary  quarrel 
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13  of  same  note  in  the  annala  of  literature,  pince  it  has  pro* 
duced  two  valuable  books ;  La  Mottn'e  "  RfflL'sions  but  la 
Critique,"  and  Mailarae  Dacier'B  "  Des  Causes  de  la  Comip- 
tion  du  Gout."  La  Motte  wrote  with  feminiue  ileliuaoy,  and 
Madame  pacier  like  a  University  pedant,  "  At  length,  bjr 
the  efforts  of  Valincour,  the  friend  of  art,  of  artists,  and  w 
peace,  the  contest  waa  terminated."  Both  parties  were  fbr- 
niidable  in  number,  and  to  each  he  made  remonstrances,  and 
applied  reproaches.  La  Motte  and  Madame  Dacier,  tlie 
opposite  leaders,  were  convinced  by  his  arguments,  madt 
reciprocal  concessions,  and  concluded  a  pea(;e.  The  treaty  wis 
formally  ratified  at  a  dinner,  given  on  the  occasion  by  a 
Madame  De  Staiil,  who  represented  "Neutrality,"  Libatiou 
were  poured  to  the  memory  of  old  Homer,  and  the  purtiM 
were  reooucilcd. 
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WiTEif  Dante  published  his  "Inferno,"  the  simplicity  of  tbfl 
age  accepted  it  aa  a  true  narrative  of  his  descent  into  heU. 

When  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  iirst  published, 
it  occasioned  a  pleasant  mistake.  This  political  romanoo 
represents  a  perfect,  but  visionary  republic,  in  an  island 
supposed  to  have  been  newly  discovered  in  America.  "  Aa 
this  was  the  age  of  discovery,"  says  Granger,  "the  learned 
Budceus,  and  others,  took  it  for  a  genuine  history  i  and  con- 
sidered it  as  highly  expedient,  that  missionaries  should  be  sent 
thither,  in  order  to  convert  bo  wise  a  nation  to  Chriatiani^." 

It  was  a  long  while  after  publication  that  many  readers 
were  convinced  that  GtulHver's  Travels  were  fictitious." 

But  the  most  singular  blunder  was  produced  by  the  ingeniotis 
"HermippuB  Eedivivus"  of  Dr.  Camphell,  a  curious  banter 
on  the  hermetic  philosophy,  and  the  universal  medicine ;  but 
the  grave  irony  is  so  "closely  kept  up,  that  it  deceived  for  a 

'  The  firrt  odition  bid  all  the  eiternal  appeanuice  of  truth  :  a  porlzut 
of  "Captaia  Lemuel  Qallirer,  of  Rednff.aetat.  aae  iTiii."  &cea  the  titl*  ; 
and  maps  of  &I1  the  pluses,  he  onlr,  Tinted,  are  carefullj  laid  dovn  b 
oonneiion  with  the  realitiea  of  geographj'.  Thus  "  Lillipnt,  diBCoreral 
A.ti.  leeB,"  lies  between  Sumatra  and  Tim  Diemnn'B  Land.  "Brobdig- 
nag,  diacDvered  A.s.  1703,"  is  a  peninsula  of  Nnrtb  America.  One  Bjehtod 
Sympaunvoucbes  for  the  Teraeit;  afbis  "aatient  and  intimate  friend," ia 
a  Prtface  detailing  seme  "  facta"  of  Gulliier'B  Life.  Arbnthnot  enja  he 
"Unt  the  book  to  an  old  geutlemaa,  nho  went  immediate!;  to  his  map  M 
aeareh  for  LHIiput." 
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lengtli  of  time  the  most  learned.  His  notion  of  tlie  art  ot 
prolonging  life,  by  inhaling  the  breath  of  young  women, 
eagerly  credited.  A  physician,  who  himself  had  composed  a 
treatise  on  health,  was  so  influenced  by  it,  that  he  aetually 
took  lodginga  at  a  female  Iwarding-school,  that  heinight  never 
be  without  a  constant  supply  of  the  breath  of  young  ladies. 
Mr.  Thieknesse  seriously  adopted  the  project.  Dr.  Kippia 
acknowledged  that  after  he  had  read  the  work  in  his  youth, 
tlie  reasonings  and  the  facts  left  him  several  days  in  a  kind  of 
fairy  land.  I  have  a  copy  with  manuscript  notes  by  a  learned 
physician,  who  eeems  to  have  had  no  doubts  of  its  veracity. 
After  ali,  the  intention  of  the  work  was  long  doubtful ;  tUl 
Dr.  Campbell  assured  a  friend  it  was  a  mere  jeu-d'esprit ;  that 
Bayle  was  considered  as  standing  without  a  rival  in  the  art  of 
treatingat  lai^e  a  difficult  subject,  without  diecoveringto  whioh 
side  his  own  sentiments  leaned :  Campbell  had  read  more  un- 
common books  than  most  men,  and  wished  to  rival  Bayle,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  many  curious  matters  little  known, 

Palavieini,  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  coi^ 
fer  an  honour  on  M.  Lnuaae,  ambasi^ador  of  Charles  IX.  to 
that  council,  bestows  on  him  a  collar  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Esprit ;  but  which  order  was  not  instituted  till  several  years 
afterwards  by  Henry  III.  A  similar  volimtary  blunder  is 
that  of  Surita,  in  his  Annalei  de  la  Oorona  de  Aragon.  This 
writer  represents,  in  the  battles  he  describes,  many  persona 
who  were  not  present ;  and  this,  merely  to  confer  honour  on 
some  particular  families. 

Fabiana,  quoting  a  French  narrative  of  travels  in  Italy, 
took  for  the  name  of  the  author  the  words,  found  at  the  end  of 
the  title-page,  Enrichi  de  deux  lAeteg;  that  is,  "  Enriched 
with  two  lists:"  on  tins  he  observes,  "that  Mr.  Enriched 
with  two  lists  has  not  failed  to  dp  that  justice  toCiampini  which 
he  merited."*  Tlie  abridgers  of  Gesner's  Bibliotheoa  ascribe 
the  romance  of  Amadis  to  one  Acuerdo   Olvido;    Bemcm- 

*  In  Kagler'B  Kimalhr-T.exirort  U  s  wtimsioil  error  concerning  a  liring 
English  artiBb-^Geurge  Cruikabaok.  Some  fears  ago  the  relative  meilta 
of  himself  and  hrother  were  contrasted  in  An  English  revlBV,  and  Oeorga 
■was  spiken  of  ss  "The  real  Simon  Pbtb" — the  firat  who  liad  illoBtratod 
Beenes  of  "  Ijfe  in  London."  Unawsre  of  the  real  aignificanao  of  a  qaota- 
l^on  whioh  tias  become  proverbial  among  ua,  the  German  editor  begina  his 
Ueinoir  of  CrQikahanlc,  by  gravel;  iDformisg  us  tha,t  ho  is  an  English 
artist,  "  whose  real  name  is  Simon  Fure  I"  Taralng  to  the  artists  under 
the  lotter  P,  we  nccordinglir  rend: — "Furb  (Bimon),  the  real  name  of  the 
wlebrated  euicaturist,  Qemrge  Craikahank." 
y    TOL.  I.  T 
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brance.  Oblivion;  mistaking  tlie  French  tranBlaWs  SpanieiK 
motto  on  the  tille-j>3ge  for  tlie  name  of  the  author. 

D'Aquin,  the  French  king's  physician,  in  his  Memoir  on 
the  Preparation  of  Bark,  takes  Manlista,  which  is  tbe  title 
of  the  ApjMndix  to  the  Histoiy  of  Plants,  hy  Johnstone,  fi>r 
the  name  of  an  author,  and  who,  he  says,  is  so  extremelj' 
rare,  that  he  only  knows  him  by  name. 

Lord  BoHe^broke  imagined,  that  in  those  famous  veraea, 
beginning  with  Sscudent  alii,  &c.,  Virgil  attributed  to  the 
Homans  the  glory  of  having  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  historical 
.composition ;  according  to  bis  idea,  tho£«  Koman  bistoriani 
whom  Virgil  preferred  to  the  Grecians  were  Sallust,  IiivT, 
and  Tacitus.  But  Vii^l  died  before  Livy  had  written  hii 
history,  or  Tacitus  was  bom. 

An  honest  friar,  who  compiled  a  church  history,  has  placed 
n  tbe  class  of  ecclesiastical  writers  Guarini,  the  Italian  poet, 

" us  pastonl, 

good  fath€i 
bishop,  wa> 


1  the  faith  of  the  title  of  his  celebrated 
II  Pastor  Fido,  "  The  Faithful  Shepherd ;"  oi 
imagined  that  the  character  of  a  curate,  vicar,  i 
represented  in  this  work. 

A  blunder  baa  been  recorded  of  the  monks 
ages,  which  was  likely  enough  to  happen  when  their  igno- 
rance was  so  dense.  A  rector  of  a  parish  going  to  law  with 
his  parishioners  about  paving  the  church,  quoted  this  autho- 
rity from  St,  Peter — Faoeant  illi,  non  paveam  ego;  which 
he  construed,  Theif  are  to  pave  the  chwrek,  not  J.  Thia  was 
allowed  to  be  good  law  hy  a  judge,  himself  an  ecclesiastio  too. 

One  of  the  grossest  literary  blunders  of  modern  times  is 
that  of  the  late  Gilbert  Wakefield,  i 
He  there  takes  the  Mell-known  "  1 
Quality,"  which  is  a  piece  of  ridicule 
ful  nonsense  of  certain  poets,  as  a  sen 
most  copious  commentary,  he  proves  that  every  line 
unconnected  with  its  brothers,  and  that  the  whole  reflects 
disgrace  on  its  author!  A  circumstance  which  too  evidently 
shows  how  necessary  the  knowledge  of  modem  literary  his- 
tory is  to  a  modern  commentator,  and  that  those  who  are 
profound  in  verbal  Greek  are  not  the  best  critics  on  English 
writers. 

The  Abh4  Bizot,  the  author  of  the  medallio  history  of 
Holland,  fell  into  a  droll  mistake.  There  is  a  medal,  struck 
when  Philip  II.  set  forth  his  inmncible  Armada,  on  which 
are  represented  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Emperor,  the  Pop^ 


1  the  daib 


1  his  edition  of  Pope. 

long  by  a   Person  of 

>n  the  glittering  '^nne- 

s  composition.     In  a 
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Electors,  Cardinals,  &c.,  with  their  eyes  covered  with  a 
bandage,  and  beariug  for  inscription  this  fine  verse  of  Lu- 
cretius : — 

0  csecas  hominum  menteis !    0  pectora  cseca  I 

The  Abbe,  prepossessed  with  the  prejudice  that  a  nation 
persecuted  by  the  Pope  and  his  adherents  could  not  repre- 
sent them  without  some  insult,  did  not  examine  with  suffi- 
cient care  the  ends  of  the  bandages  which  covered  the  eyes 
and  waved  about  the  heads  of  the  personages  represented  on 
this  medal :  he  rashly  took  them  for  asses^  ears,  and  as  such 
they  are  engraved ! 

Mabillon  has  preserved  a  curious  literary  blunder  of  some 
pious  Spaniards,  who  applied  to  the  Pope  for  consecrating  a 
day  in  honour  of  Saint  Viar,  His  holiness,  in  the  volumi- 
nous catalogue  of  his  saints,  was  ignorant  of  this  one.  The 
only  proof  brought  forward  for  his  existence  was  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

S.  VIAE. 

An  antiquary,  however,  hindered  one  more  festival  in  the 
Catholic  calendar,  by  convincing  them  that  these  letters  were 
only  the  remains  of  an  inscription  erected  for  an  ancient  sur- 
veyor of  the  roads ;  and  he  read  their  saintship  thus : — 

pe^fecttjS  VIAEtjm. 

Maffei,  in  his  comparison  between  Medals  and  Inscriptions, 

detects  a  literary  blunder  in  Spon,  who,  meeting  with  this 

inscription, 

Maximo  YI  Consule 

takes  the  letters  VI  for  numerals,  which  occasions  a  strange 
anachronism.  They  are  only  contractions  of  Viro  Illustri 
—VI. 

As  absurd  a  blunder  was  this  of  Dr.  Stukeley  on  the  coins 
of  Carausius ;  finding  a  battered  one  with  a  defaced  inscrip- 
tion of 

FOETVNA  AVG. 

he  read  it 

OEIVNA  AVG. 

And  sagaciously  interpreting  this  to  be  the  wife  of  Carau- 

Y  2 
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=itt€ii  a  stmige  UanSerm 
Hi-r  word  Starmej  not  ivai 
irrel  stares^  probftUyfin 
^reiis?  tzsiurlator  moR  eifr 
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I-  C:.ir'<r5  II."?  r/rr.  &  z-rr-r  c-:Ilrct  vas  dnwn,  in 
j.rsr  eiitLr:  vi*  Lll.i  M  tlr  iir.^'s  title,  that  gave  gnA 


He  vas  styled  iv 
«,.^, ,  , . .  ._^ . .  -,  «...  Wlit-rTrr  tLc  ^Ignificmtion  of  «/ifM« 
ir.:z}.t  le  ii.  t:-r  i:r^'-.  -.riri.  £s  iTuportin^  the  saerednaiil 
tr.e  k:Lj*5  TTr-"'.-.  Trt ::-  :Lr  E^clitk  laHyua^e  it  boreal^ 
L:L:-at::L  t:.it  "ars^  :::.  "wiiT  aj-rlii-aVle  to  the  king.  Andfc 
was  ajk-iri  It  h>  fiLr.iliar  c:-rt:ers,  what  mast  the  utii 
thir.k  whrT*  t:-ev  heard  Lisa  j  rayed  for  as  their  wuut  relifi^ 
king* — Litcrirj  llui.drr»  cf  tLi»  nature  are  frequently fr 
covered  ::*  tr.e  Tvr?::-L5  of  coc-i  classical  schohvs^  whowodi 
ir.ake  the  ErclUh  -^rr-Ielv  l-cLd  to  the  Latin  and  G«i 
Y,\*:Ti  Milt::,  his  licrn  j'^tly  censured  for  his  free  \mi\ 
LatiriisKia  ar.d  <  ir-.  ::jLi5. 

The  bluriders  '-•f  coltm  antiquaries  on  aepnlchnl  ma* 
ments  are  liuxerou^.  Ox:e  niist^ikes  a  Horn  at  a  knight'sM' 
for  a  curUd  irater  djg  ;  another  coul J  not  distinguish  MiMrt  i 
in  the  hands  of  aii^trlrc  ^roia  Jiihing-ntU ;  two  angehiii^ 
Indy*s  feet  were  counted  as  her  two  cherub-like  habet;  fsA 
another  has  mistaken  a  leopard  and  a  hedgehog  for  2kCatiA 
a  rat  I  In  some  of  these  cases,  are  the  antiquaries  or  tb 
sculptors  most  to  be  blamed  r* 

A  literary  blunder  of  Thomas  VTarton  is  a  specimen  of  At 
manner  in  which  a  man  of  genius  may  continue  to  bluodtf 
with  infinite  ingenuity.  In  an  old  romance  he  finds  theN 
lines,  describing  the  duel  of  Saladin  with  £ichard  Csnr  ib 
Lion : — 

A  Faucon  hrfjde  in  bande  he  Imi^ 
For  he  thought  he  wulde  thare 
Have  Blaybe  Bichard. 

TFo  imagines  this  Faucon  hrode  mesinB  Vk  falcon  hiri,Otf 
hawk,  and  that  Saladin  is  represented  with  this  bird  on  ti> 

*  One  of  the  most  cnrious  pictorial  and  antiqiuuian  blander!  w?^ 
ivf.u  in  VaIlaiK;ey'8  ColUrtanea.  He  found  upon  one  of  the  andent  itoMi* 
tli<;  Mill  of  Tara  an  in.sf'ription  which  he  read  Belt  Divote^  "to  BdB% fl* 
of  Kin; ;  *  but  whioh  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  work  ci  some  idiff  *^ 
JyiiiK  on  the  Htone,  cut  up.side  down  his  name  and  the  date  of  tiM|>4 
K.  (Jonid,  1731 ;  upon  turning  this  engraving,  the  £Mst  is  apparent. 
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fist  to  express  his  contempt  of  his  adversary, 
his  conjeeture  by  noticing'  a  Ootliic  picture,  atippoaed  to 
the  subject  of  tbis  duel,  uud  ako  some  old  tapestry  of  h 
on  horseback  with  hawks  on  their  Rats ;  lie  plunges 
feudal  times,  when  no   ^nlleman   appeared  on   horsebf 
without   bis  hawk.      After  all  tbis   curious  erudition, 
rough  hut  skilful  Ritson  inhumanly  triumphed  by  dissob 
the  magical  fancies  of  the  more  elegant  Warton,  by  explaii 
a  Faucan  brode  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  hroad  faulekion, 
which,  in  a  duel,  was  certainly  more  useful  than  a  bird.     The 
editor  of  the  private  reprint  of  Hentzner,  on  that  writer' 
tradition  respecting  '*the  Kings  of  l>enmark  who  reigned 
£ngland"  buried  in  the  Templci  Clmreh,  metamorphosed  tbs 
two  Ions  of  Court,  Qray's  Inn  and  Lituoln'g  Inn,  into  tl  *' 
names  of  the  Danish  kings,  Gresin  and  Lgconin.* 

Bayle  supposes  that  Maroellus  Paliugeniua,  who  wrote  tho' 
poem  entitled  the  Zodiac,  the  twelve  hooks  bearing  the  na 
of  the  signs,  frjia  tbis  circumstance  assumed  the  titlt 
Foefa  Slellaius.     But  it  appears  that  this  writer  was 
Italian  and  a  native  of  Sletlada,  a  town  in  the  Ferrarese. 
It  is  probable  that  bis  birthpliice  originally  produced  the 
conceit  of  the  title  of  his  poem :  it  is  a  curious  instuuce  bow 
critical  conjecture  may  be  led  astray  by  its  own  ingenuity, 
when  ignorant  of  the  real  fact. 
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Mnrria^ge  is  sdrsh  a  rablile  ruat; 
TbM  thuae  tlmt  are  out,  would  fain  get  in  [ 
And  thoiie  tliat  are  in,  would  fain  got  oat. 

OUADOEB. 


Hatibo  examined  some  literary  blunders,  we  w 
oced  to  the  subject  of  a  literary  loi/e,  which  may  happen  to 
prove  one.  A  learned  lady  is  to  the  taste  of  few.  It  is 
however  matter  of  surprise,  that  several  literary  men  should 
have  felt  aucb  a  want  of  taste  in  respect  to  "  their  soul's  far 
dearer  part,"  as  Hector  calls  his  Andromacbe.     The  wives  of 

•  Erroneoas  proper  namea  of  plaoee  occnr  oontinnaU?  in  early  writerB, 
particalarly  Frericii  niiea.     Tliers  are  aoma  in  Froissart  that  '  ■■- 

at  all  underatouJ.      Biiasumijierre  is  aquaUj  erroQeoiis.     Jtirclii 
tenJed  bj  him  fur  York  H'^uie;  aail,   more  wonderful  stOl,  laliimthort 
proves  by  the  eonteil  to  ha  Kauiiigion  1 


t's 
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Literary  Blamderg. 

Tbe  facetious  Tom  Bmim  coininitted  a  ctnnge 
hit  traiuktion  ofGelli's  Circe.  The  word  S/arne,  not  amtn 
uf  iU  figniGcation,  he  boldiv  rendered  xlaret^  prohsUj  &Dm 
Uie  cunilitnde  of  sound ;  the  socceeding  tnmslxtor  inarB  flto" 
rectty  dUcoTcred  Slante  to  be  red-legged  partridges! 

In  Charles  ll.'s  reign  a  new  collect  «nts  drawn,  m  wlncikt 
new  epithet  was  tulded  to  the  king's  title,  that  gave  giMt 
ofience,  and  occasioned  great  raiLery.  He  was  styled  av 
ffififf  religiout  king.  Whatever  tbe  signification  of  rttifiont 
might  bo  in  the  Lafin  word,  as  importing  the  sacredaem  of 
the  king's  person,  yet  in  the  Engluh  language  it  bore  a  wg- 
niBcatioD  that  was  no  way  applicable  to  the  king.  And  fas 
was  asked  by  his  familiar  courtiers,  what  must  the  nation 
think  when  they  heard  him  prayed  for  aa  their  mott  religieut 
itny /—Literary  blunders  of  this  nature  are  frequently  dis- 
covered in  tbe  versions  of  good  classical  scholars,  who  would 
make  the  English  servilely  bend  to  the  Latin  and  Greek. 
Even  Milton  has  been  justly  censured  for  his  free  use  of 
LatiniiimB  and  Grecisms. 

The  blunders  of  modem  antitjnaries  on  sepulchral  monu- 
ments are  numerous.  One  mistijcef  a  lion  nt  a  knight's  feet 
for  a  curled  water  dog;  another  could  not  distinguish  eengen 
in  the  hands  of  angeld  from  Ji»hing-ncU ;  two  angels  at  a 
lady's  feet  were  counted  as  her  two  cherub-like  habes;  and 
another  has  mistaken  a  leopard  and  a  hedgehog  for  a  eat  and 
a  rai  !  In  some  of  these  cases,  are  the  antiquaries  or  tbe 
Bculiitors  most  to  be  blamed  f* 

A  literary  blunder  of  Thomas  Warton  is  a  specimen  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  a  man  of  genius  may  continue  to  blunder 
with  infinite  ingenuity.  In  an  old  romauce  he  linds  these 
lines,  describing  the  duel  of  Saladin  with  Kicbard  Cceur  de 
Lion : — 

A  FauCBR  irodi  in  fannde  he  bars, 
For  be  thought  he  wolde  thara 
Have  Blsjne  Eichsrd. 

He  imagines  this  Faucon  hrode  means  a  falcon  lird,  or  a 
hawk,  and  that  Saladin  is  represented  with  this  bird  on  his 

*  One  of  the  most  imriona  pictorial  and  sntiqiiariaii  blDDders  ms;  be 
iKea'my\i\a.aixyii  Collectanea.  HefanndnpaaoDe  of  the  ancJEDt  Btaueeoa 
tlio  HUl  of  Tarn  an  inscription  whkh  ha  read  fifli  Z>irDK,  "toB«1ui,God 
of  Fire  ; '  bnt  whiiih  nlUniately  proved  to  be  the  work  of  some  idler  irho, 
Jying  on  the  «tone,  cnt  upaiile  down  lji»  name  and  the  date  of  tl 
£.  CouI<I,  1731 ;  upon  tuiniug  tMa  eugraTJQg,  the  fact  is  apparent. 
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fist  to  express  his  contempt  of  his  adversary.  He  supports 
his  conjecture  by  noticing  a  Gothic  picture,  supposed  to  be 
the  subject  of  this  duel,  and  also  some  old  tapestry  of  heroes 
on  horseback  with  hawks  on  their  Rsts;  he  plunges  into 
feudal  times,  when  no  gentleman  appeared  on  horseback 
without  his  hawk.  After  all  this  curious  erudition,  the 
rough  but  skilful  Ritson  inhumanly  triumphed  by  dissolving 
the  magical  fancies  of  the  more  elegant  Warton,  by  explaining 
a  Faucon  hrode  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  hroad  /aulchion, 
which,  in  a  duel,  was  certainly  more  useful  than  a  bird.  The 
editor  of  the  private  reprint  of  Hentzner,  on  that  writer's 
tradition  respecting  **  the  Kings  of  Denmark  who  reigned  in 
England"  buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  metamorphosed  the 
two  Inns  of  Court,  Oray*8  Inn  and  Lincoln*8  Inn,  into  the 
names  of  the  Danish  kings,  Oresin  3knd  lyconin.* 

Bayle  supposes  that  Marcellus  Palingenius,  who  wrote  the 
poem  entitled  the  Zodiac,  the  twelve  books  bearing  the  names 
of  the  signs,  from  this  circumstance  assumed  the  title  of 
J?oeta  Stellatus,  But  it  appears  that  this  writer  was  an 
Italian  and  a  native  of  Stellada,  a  town  in  the  Ferrarese. 
It  is  probable  that  his  birthplace  originally  produced  the 
conceit  of  the  title  of  his  poem :  it  is  a  curious  instance  how 
critical  conjecture  may  be  led  astray  by  its  own  ingenuity, 
when  ignorant  of  the  real  fact. 


A  LITERARY  WIPE. 

Marriage  is  sncb  a  rabble  rout; 
Tbat  those  that  are  out,  would  fain  get  in ; 
And  those  that  are  in,  would  fain  get  out. 

Ghauoxb. 

Having  examined  some  literary  blunders,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  subject  of  a  literari/  wife,  which  may  happen  to 
prove  one.  A  learned  lady  is  bo  the  taste  of  few.  It  is 
however  matter  of  surprise,  that  several  literary  men  should 
have  felt  such  a  want  of  taste  in  respect  to  "  their  soul's  far 
dearer  part,"  as  Hector  calls  his  Andromache.     The  wives  of 

*  Erroneous  proper  names  of  places  occur  continually  in  early  writers,, 
particularly  French  ones.  There  are  some  in  Froissart  that  cannot  be 
at  all  understood.  Bassompierre  is  equally  erroneous.  Jordiaux  is  in- 
tended by  him  for  York  House;  and,  more  wonderful  stilJ,  Inldinthort, 
proves  by  the  context  to  be  Kensington  I 
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many  mea  of  letter*  have  lieen  dissolute,  ill- humoured,  alat- 
tenjly,  and  have  run  into  all  the  frivolities  of  the  age.  The 
wife  of  the  learned  Bodieus  was  of  a  different  character. 

How  delightful  is  it  when  the  mind  of  the  female  is  no 
happily  diaposed,  and  so  richly  cultivated,  as  to  participate  in 
the  literary  avocations  of  her  hushaiid  !  It  is  then  truly  thai 
the  intercourse  of  the  oexes  becomes  the  most  refined  plea- 
sure. What  delight,  for  instiuice,  must  the  great  Budmis 
have  tasted,  even  m.  those  works  which  must  have  heen  lor 
others  a  most  dreadful  labour  !  His  wife  left  liiin  nothing  to 
desire.  The  frequent  companion  of  his  studies,  she  hroa^t 
him  the  luKiks  be  requiri:d  to  his  desk  ;  she  collated  pasaagt^ 
and  transcribed  quotations ;  the  same  genius,  the  same  iucH- 
sation,  and  the  same  ardour  for  literature,  eminently  appeoFed 
iu  thoje  two  fortunate  persons.  Far  from  withdrawing  her 
husband  from  his  studies,  she  was  sedulous  to  animate  him 
when  he  languished.  Ever  at  his  side,  and  ever  assiduous; 
ever  with  some  useful  book  in  her  hand,  slie  acknowledged 
herself  to  be  a  most  happy  woman.  Yet  she  did  cot  neglect 
the  education  of  eleven  children.  She  and  Budsus  shared  in 
the  mutual  cares  they  owed  their  progeny.  Budieus  was  not 
insensible  of  bis  singular  felicity.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he 
represents  himself  as  married  to  two  ladies ;  one  of  whom 
gave  him  boys  and  girls,  the  other  was  Philosophy,  who 
produced  books.  He  says  that  in  his  twelve  first  jeara, 
Philosophy  had  been  less  fruitful  than  mari'iage ;  he  had  pro- 
duced less  hooks  than  children ;  he  had  laboured  more  cor- 
porally than  intellectually  ;  but  he  hoped  to  make  more  books 
than  men.  "  The  soul  (says  he)  will  be  productive  in  its 
turn ;  it  will  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  body  ;  a  prolific  virtue 
is  not  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  bodily  organs  and  the 

The  lady  of  Evelyn  designed  herself  the  frontispiece  to  bis 
translation  of  liucretius.  She  felt  the  same  passion  in  hei 
own  hreaat  which  animated  her  hunhand's,  who  has  written 
with  such  various  ingenuity.  Of  Baron  Haller  it  is  recorded 
that  he  inspired  his  wife  and  family  with  a  taste  for  his  dif- 
ferent pursuits.  They  were  usually  employed  in  assisting  his 
literary  occupations  ;  they  transcribed  manuscripts,  consulted 
authors,  gathered  plants,  and  designed  and  coloured  under  his 
eye.  What  a  delightful  lamilypictuie  baa  the  younger  Pliny 
given  posterity  in  his  letters!  Of  Culphumia,  his  wife,  he 
says,  "  Her  aHecticn  to  me  has  given  her  a  turn  to  ' 
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lad  ray  compositiona,  which  she  takes  a  pleasure  in  reat!in_ 
and  even  getting  bj  heart,  are  continually  in  her  hands. 
How  full  of  tender  solicitude  ie  she  when  I  am  entering  upon 
any  cause  !  How  kindly  does  she  rqoice  with  me  when  it  is 
over  I  While  1  am  pleading,  she  places  persons  to  inform  her 
from  time  to  time  how  I  am  heard,  what  applauses  I  reueive, 
and  what  Euceeaa  attends  the  cause.  When  at  any  time  I 
recite  my  works,  she  conceals  herself  hehind  some  curtain, 
and  with  secret  rapture  enjoya  my  praises.  She  sings  my 
verses  to  her  lyre,  with  no  other  master  but  love,  the  best 
instructor,  for  her  guide.  Her  passion  will  increase  with  our 
days,  for  it  is  not  my  youth  nor  my  person,  which  time  gra- 
dually impairs,  hut  my  reputation  and  my  glory,  of  which 
she  is  enamoured." 

On  the  Buhjeet  of  a  literary  wife,  I  must  introduce  to  the 
acquaintance  of  the  reader  Morgiu'et  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
She  is  known,  at  least  by  her  name,  as  a  voluminous  writer; 
for  she  extended  her  literary  productions  to  the  number  of 
twelve  folio  volumea. 

Her  labours  have  been  ridiculed  by  some  wits  ;  but  had  her 
studies  been  regulated,  she  would  have  displayed  no  ordinary 
genius.  The  Oonnoiaseur  has  quoted  her  poema,  and  her 
verses  have  been  imitated  by  Milton, 

The  duke,  her  husband,  was  also  an  author ;  his  hook  on 
horsemanship  still  preserves  his  name.  He  has  likewise 
written  comedies,  and  his  contemporaries  have  not  been 
penurious  in  their  eulogiums.  It  is  true  he  was  a  duke. 
Bliadwell  says  of  him,  "  'I'hat  he  was  the  greatest  master  of 
wit,  the  most  exact  observer  of  mankind,  and  the  most  accu- 
rate judge  of  humour  that  ever  he  knew."  The  life  of  the 
duke  is  written  "  hy  the  hand  of  his  incomparable  duchess." 
It  was  published  in  liis  liletime.  This  curious  piece  of  bio- 
graphy is  a  folio  of  197  pages,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Life  of 
the  Thrice  Noble,  High,  and  Puissant  Prince,  William 
Cavendish."  His  titles  then  follow :—"  Written  by  the 
Thrice  Noble,  Illustrious,  and  Excellent  Princess,  Margaret 
Duchefls  of  Newcastle,  his  wife.  London,  1667."  This  Life 
18  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Second ;  and  tliere  is  also  prefixed 
a  copious  epistle  to  her  husband  the  duke. 

In  this  epistle  the  character  of  our  Literary  Wife  is  de- 
scribed with  all  its  peculiarities. 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,  you  have  had  as  many  enemies  and  as 
—many  friends  as  ever  any  oni*  particular  person  had ;  nor  do  L    , 
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60  much  wonder  at  it,  since  I,  a  woman,  cannot  be  exempt 
from  the  malice  and  aspersions  of  spiteful  tongues,  which 
they  cast  upon  my  poor  writings,  some  denying  me  to  be  the 
trae  authoress  of  them ;  for  your  grace  remembers  well,  that 
those  books  I  put  out  first  to  the  judgment  of  this  censorious 
age  were  accounted  not  to  be  written  by  a  woman,  but  that 
somebody  else  hud  writ  and  published  them  in  my  name  ;  by 
which  your  lordship  was  moved  to  prefix  an  epistle  before 
one  of  them  in  my  vindication,  wherein  you  assure  the 
world,  upon  your  honour,  that  what  was  written  and  printed 
ill  my  name  was  my  own  ;  and  I  have  also  made  known  that 
your  lordship  was  my  only  tutor,  in  declaring  to  me  what 
you  had  found  and  observed  by  your  own  experience ;  for  I 
being  young  when  your  lordship  married  me,  could  not  hare 
much  knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  com- 
mand hiH  servant  Nature  to  endue  me  with  a  poetical  and 
philosophical  genius,  even  from  my  birth ;  for  I  did  writa 
some  books  in  that  kind  before  I  was  twelve  years  of  ag^ 
which  for  want  of  good  method  and  order  I  would  never 
divulge.  But  though  the  world  would  not  believe  that 
those  conceptions  and  fancies  which  I  writ  were  my  own, 
but  transcended  my  capacity,  yet  they  found  fault,  that  they 
were  dtfective  for  want  of  learning,  and  oa  the  other  side, 
they  said  I  had  pluckt  feathers  out  of  the  universities ;  which 
was  a  very  preposterous  judgment.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  con- 
fess that  for  want  of  scholarship,  I  could  not  express  myself 
so  well  as  otherwise  I  might  have  done  in  those  philoso- 
phical writings  I  published  first ;  but  after  I  was  returned 
with  your  lordship  into  my  native  country,  and  led  a  retired 
country  life,  I  applied  myself  to  the  reading  of  philosophical 
authors,  on  purpose  to  learn  those  names  and  words  of  art 
that  are  used  in  schools  ;  which  at  first  were  so  hard  to  me, 
that  I  could  not  understand  them,  but  was  fain  to  guess  at 
the  sense  of  them  by  the  whole  contest,  and  so  writ  them 
down,  as  I  found  them  in  those  authors ;  at  which  my 
readers  did  wonder,  and  thought  it  impossible  that  a  woman 
could  have  so  much  learning  and  understanding  in  terms  of 
art  and  scholastical  expressions;  so  that  I  and  my  books  are 
like  the  old  apologue  mentioned  in  .^sop,  of  a  fathc-r  and  his 
son  who  rid  on  an  ass."  Here  follows  a  long  narrative  of 
this  fable,  which  she  applies  to  herself  in  these  words — "  The 
old  man  seeing  he  could  not  please  mankind  in  any  manner, 
and  having  received  so  many  blemiahes  and  a  -     .i  -   r- 
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sake  of  hU  ass,  was  at  last  resolved  to  drown  him  when  he-" 
came  to  the  next  bridgu.  But  I  am  not  so  passionate  to  Lurn 
my  writings  for  the  various  liumours  of  mankind,  and  for 
tteir  finding  fault ;  since  there  is  nothing  in  this  worid,  be  it 
the  noblest  and  most  cotumendable  action  whatsoever,  that 
shall  escape  blameless.  As  for  my  being  the  true  and  only 
authoress  of  thenn,  your  lordship  knows  best;  and  my  attend- 
ing servants  are  witness  that  1  have  had  none  but  my  own 
thoughts,  fancies,  and  speculations,  to  assist  me  ;  and  as  soon 
u  I  set  them  down  I  send  them  to  those  that  are  to  tran- 
Bcribe  them,  and  fit  them  for  the  press ;  whereof,  since  there 
have  been  several,  and  amongst  them  such  as  only  could  write 
a  good  hand,  but  neither  understood  orthography,  nor  had 
any  learning,  (I  being  then  in  banishment,  with  your  lord- 
ahip,  and  not  able  to  maintain  learned  secretaries,)  which  hath 
been  a  great  disadvantage  to  my  poor  works,  and  the  causa 
that  they  have  been  printed  so  false  and  so  full  of  errors  ;  for 
besides  that  I  want  also  skill  in  scholarship  and  true  writing, 
I  did  many  times  not  peruse  the  copies  that  were  tRmseribed, 
lest  they  should  disturb  my  following  conceptions ;  by  which 
neglect,  as  I  said,  many  errora  are  slipt  into  my  works, 
which,  yet  I  hope,  learned  and  impartial  men  will  soon 
rectify,  and  look  more  upon  the  sense  than  carp  at  words.  I 
have  been  a  student  even  from  childhood ;  and.  since  1  have 
been  your  lordship's  wile  I  have  lived  for  the  most  part  a 
strict  and  retired  life,  as  is  best  known  to  your  lordship  ;  and 
therefore  my  eensurers  cannot  know  much  of  me,  since  they 
have  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  me.  'Tis  true  I  have 
been  a  traveller  both  before  and  after  I  was  married  to  your 
lordship,  and  some  times  shown  myself  at  your  lordship's 
command  in  public  places  or  assemblies,  but  yet  I  converse 
with  few.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  matter  not  the  censures  of 
this  age,  but  am  rather  proud  of  them  ;  for  it  shows  that  my 
actions  arc  more  than  o^inary,  and  according  to  the  old  pro- 
verb, it  is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied  j  for  I  know  welt 
that  it  is  merely  out  of  spite  and  malice,  whereof  this  pre- 
sent age  is  so  full  that  none  can  escape  them,  and  they'll 
make  no  doubt  to  stain  even  your  lordship's  loyal,  noble,  and 
heroic  actions,  as  well  as  they  do  mine ;  though  yours  have 
been  of  war  and  fighting,  mine  of  contemplating  and  writ- 
ing :  yours  were  performed  publicly  in  the  Held,  mine  pri- 
vately in  my  closet ;  yours  bud  many  thousand  eye-witnesses  ; 
■'mine  none  but  my  waiting-maids.     But  the  great  God,  that 
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hitherto  bless'd  both  your  grace  and  me,  will,  I  queHtion  not, 
jirescrve  both  our  famed  to  aJler-i^s. 

"  Your  grace's  honest  wife, 

"  and  bumble  servant, 

"M.  Nkwcabtlb." 

The  lost  portion  of  this  life,  which  consists  of  the  obser* 
v&tions  and  good  things  which  she  had  gathered  from  tlia 
conversations  of  her  husband,  forniB  an  excellent  Ana ;  and 
shows  that  when  Lord  OrforU,  in  his  "  Cataloj^e  of  Nobis 
Authors,"  flaya,  that  "this  stately  poetic  uouple  wu  B 
picture  of  foolieh  nobility,"  he  writes,  as  be  does  too  often, 
with  extreme  levity.  But  we  must  now  attend  to  the  re; 
verse  of  our  medal. 

Mauy  chagrins  may  con'odo  the  nuptial  state  of  literary 
men.  Females  who,  prompted  by  vanity,  but  not  by  taste, 
unite  themselves  to  scholars,  must  ever  complain  of  negteoli 
The  inexhaustible  occupations  of  a  library  will  only  present 
to  such  a  most  dreary  solitude.  Such  a  lady  declared  of  her 
learned  husband,  that  she  was  more  jealous  of  bis  books  than 
his  mistresses.  It  was  probably  while  Glaver  was  composiiig 
his  "  Leouidaa,"  that  his  lady  avenged  herself  for  thig 
Eomerio  inattention  to  her,  and  took  her  flight  with  a.  loTtTa 
It  was  peculiar  to  the  learned  Dac'ier  to  be  united  to 
woman,  his-  equal  in  erudition  and  his  superior  in  tastOL 
When  she  wrote  in  the  album  of  a  German  traveller  a  venft 
from  Sophocles  as  an  apology  for  her  unwillingness  to  [daoa 
herself  among  his  learned  friends,  that  "Silence  is  thA 
female's  ornament,"  it  was  a  trait  of  her  modesty.  ThQ 
learned  Fasquier  was  coupled  to  a  female  of  &  dilfcreut  cha- 
racter, since  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Epigrams  that  to 
manage  the  vooiferations  of  his  lady,  he  was  coni|)elled  him- 
BcH'  to  become  a  voeil'erator. — "  Unfortunate  wretch  that  I 
,  am,  I  who  am  a  lover  of  universal  peace !  But  to  have  peacu 
I  am  obliged  ever  to  be  at  war." 

Sir  Thomaa  More  was  united  to  a  woman  of  the  harshest 
temper  and  the  most  sordid  manners.  To  soften  the  morose 
ness  of  her  disposition, "  he  persuaded  her  to  play  on  the  lute, 
viol,  and  other  instruments,  every  day."  Whether  it  was 
that  she  had  no  ear  for  music,  she  herself  never  bt-'came  har- 
monious as  the  instrument  tdie  touched.  All  these  ladieit 
may  be  considered  as  leather  too  alert  in  thought,  and 
spirited  iti  action ;  but  a  tame  cuckoo  bird  who  is  alwi 
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Bating  the  satnii  note  tnnst  be  very  fatiguing.     Tha  la<ly  6 

muel  Clarke,  the  great  compiler  of  books  in  16S0,  whose 
le  wad  anagrammatised  to  "  »uek  all  cream,"  alluding  to 
indefatigable  labours  in  sucking:  "H  thf  cream  of  every 
r  author,  witliout  having  any  cream  himself,  is  described 
ler  husband  as  entertainmg  the  most  sublime  conceptions 
B'biEi  illustrious  compilations.  This  appears  by  her  behaviour. 
K  says,  "  that  she  never  rose  from  table  without  making  him 
r  curtsey,  nor  drank  to  him  without  bowing,  and  that  his 
Word  was  a  law  to  litr." 

I  was  much  surprised  in  looking  over  a  correspondence  of 
the  times,  that  in  1.590  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
writing  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  subject  of  bia 
living  Beparato  from  his  countess,  uses  as  one  of  his  arguments 
for  their  union  the  following  curious  one,  which  surely  shows 
the  gross  and  cynical  feeling  which  the  fair  ses  excited  even 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  language  of  this 
good  bishop  is  neither  that  of  truth,  we  hope,  nor  certainly 
that  of  religion. 

"But  some  will  saye  in  your  Lordship's  behalfe  that  the 
Countesse  is  a  shaipe  and  bitter  shrewe,  and  therefore  licke 
enough  to  shorten  your  lief,  if  shee  should  kepe  yow  company, 
Indeede,  my  good  Lord,  I  have  heard  some  say  so ;  hut  if 
ehrewdnesae  or  sharpnessa  may  be  a  juste  cause  of  separation 
between  a  man  and  wiefe,  I  thinck  fewe  men  in  Euglande 
would  keepe  their  wives  longe ;  for  it  is  a  common  jeste,  yet 
trewe  in  some  sense,  that  there  is  hut  one  shrewe  in  all  the 
worlde, and everee  man  hath  her:  and  so  evcreoman  must  be 
ridd  of  his  wiefe  that  wolde  he  ridd  of  a  shrewe."  It  is  won- 
derful this  good  bishop  did  not  use  another  argument  as 
cogent,  and  which  would  in  those  times  be  allowed  as  some- 
thing; the  name  of  his  lordship,  Shrewsbury,  would  have 
afforded  a  consolatory  pun  ! 

The  entertaining  Marville  says  that  the  generality  of 
ladies  married  to  literary  men  are  so  vain  of  the  abilities 
and  merit  of  their  husbands,  that  they  are  frequently  in- 
sullerable. 

The  wife  of  Barclay,  author  of  "  The  Argcnis,"  considered 
herself  as  the  wife  of  a  demigod.  This  appeared  glaringly 
after  his  death ;  for  Cardinal  Barberini  having  erected  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  his  tutor,  nest  to  the  tomb  of 
Barclay,  Mrs.  Barclay  was  so  irritated  at  this  that  she  demo- 
lished his  monument,  brought  home  his  bust,  and  declared 
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that  the  aahea  of  so  ^reat  a  genius  as  her  husband  sbould 
uevcr  be  placed  he^ide  a  pedagogue. 

Salmsnus's  wife  was  a  Wmagant ;  Christina  said  she 
admired  his  patience  more  than  his  erudition.  Mrs.  Salma- 
eiuB  indeed  considered  herself  as  the  queen  of  science,  because 
her  husband  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  among  the  critics. 
She  boasted  that  she  had  far  her  husband  the  most  leanied 
of  all  the  nobles,  and  the  most  noble  of  all  the  learned.  Our 
good  lady  always  jowed  the  learned  confereuces  which  he 
held  in  his  study.  She  spoke  loud,  and  decided  with  a  tone 
of  majesty.  Salmasius  was  mild  in  conversation,  but  tiie  le- 
verfB  iu  his  writings,  for  our  proud  Xautippe  considered  him 
aa  acting  beneath  himself  if  he  did  not  magiateiially  eall 
every  one  names ! 

Tiie  wife  of  Robault,  when  her  husband  gave  lectures  on 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  used  to  seat  herself  on  these 
days  at  the  door,  and  refused  admittance  to  every  one  shab- 
bily dressed,  oi  who  did  not  discover  a  genteel  lur.  So  con- 
vinced was  she  that,  to  he  worthy  of  hearing  the  lectures  of 
her  husband,  it  was  proper  to  appear  faahionable.  In  vain 
our  good  lecturer  exhausted  himself  in  telling  her,  that  for- 
tune does  not  always  give  fine  clothes  to  philosophers. 

The  ladies  of  Albert  Durer  and  Berghem  were  both  shrcrvB. 
The  wife  of  Durer  compelled  that  great  genius  to  the  hourly 
drudgery  of  hia  profession,  merely  to  gratify  her  own  sordid 
passion:  in  despair,  Albert  ran  away  from  his  Tisiphone; 
she  wheedled  him  back,  and  not  long  aft'Crnards  this  great 
artist  fell  a  victim  to  her  furious  disposition.'  Bei^hem'a 
wife  would  never  allow  that  excellent  artist  to  quit  his  occu< 
pations ;  and  she  contrived  an  odd  expedient  to  detect  bia 
indolence.  The  artist  worked  in  a  room  above  her ;  ever  and 
anon  she  roused  him  by  thumping  a  long  stick  against  the 
ceiling,  while  the  obedient  Berghem  answered  by  stamping 
hia  foot,  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Berghem  that  he  was  not  napping. 

.^lian  bad  an  aversion  to  the  married  state.  Sigoaius,  a 
learned  and  well-known  scholar,  would  never  marry,  and 
alleged  no  inelegant  reason ;  "  Minerva  and  Venus  could  not 
live  together." 

Matrimony  has  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  a  con- 
dition not  BO  well  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  philosophers 

*  LeDpnld   Scfaefcr,   the  German  QoTclist,    Iiob  iroiiip<»ud  t,n  eieeUent 
n1<etch  of  Dnrei'a   mBrrisd  life.      It  ia  aa  admirabl;   pliilusuphie 
'  re  of  AD  iuCaUectaal  man's  wretclieiliieBB. 
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and  men  of  learning.  There  is  a  little  tract  which  professes 
to  investigate  the  subject.  It  has  for  title,  De  Matrimonio 
Literatiy  an  ccelibem  esse,  an  verb  nuhere  conveniat,  i.e.,  of 
the  Mamage  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  with  an  inquiry  whether 
it  is  most  proper  for  him  to  continue  a  bachelor,  or  to  marry  ? 

The  author  alleges  the  great  merit  of  some  women ;  parti- 
cularly that  of  Gonzaga  the  consort  of  Montefeltro,  Duke  of 
Urbino ;  a  lady  of  such  distinguished  accomplishments,  that 
Peter  Bembus  said,  none  but  a  stupid  man  would  not  prefer 
one  of  her  conversations  to  all  the  formal  meetings  and  dis- 
putations of  the  philosophers. 

The  ladies  perhaps  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  a 
question  among  the  learned.  Whether  they  ought  to  marry  ? 
and  will  think  it  an  unaccountable  property  of  learning  that 
it  should  lay  the  professors  of  it  under  an  obligation  to  dis- 
regard the  sex.  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether,  in  return 
for  this  want  of  complaisance  in  them,  the  generality  of  ladies 
-would  not  prefer  the  beau,  and  the  man  of  fashion.  However, 
let  there  be  Gronzagas,  they  will  find  converts  enough  to  their 
charms. 

The  sentiments  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  on  the  consequences 
of  marriage  are  very  curious,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Religio 
Medici,  sect.  9.  When  he  wrote  that  work,  he  said,  "  I  was 
never  yet  once,  and  commend  their  resolutions,  who  never 
marry  twice."  He  calls  woman  "the  rib  and  crooked  piece 
of  man."  He  adds,  "  I  could  be  content  that  we  might  pro- 
create like  trees,  without  conjunction,  or  that  there  were  any 
way  to  procreate  the  world  without  this  trivial  and  vulgar 
way."  He  means  the  union  of  sexes,  which  he  declares,  "  is 
the  foolishest  act  a  wise  man  commits  in  all  his  life ;  nor  is 
there  anything  that  will  more  deject  his  cooled  imagination, 
when  he  shall  consider  what  an  odd  and  unworthy  piece  of 
folly  he  hath  committed."  He  afterwards  declares  he  is  not 
averse  to  that  sweet  sex,  but  naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is 
beautiful :  "  I  could  look  a  whole  day  with  delight  upon  a 
handsome  picture,  though  it  be  but  of  a  horse."  He  after- 
wards disserts  very  profoundly  on  the  music  there  is  in  beauty, 
"  and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid  strikes  is  far  sweeter  than 
the  sound  of  an  instrument."  Such  were  his  sentiments 
when  youthful,  and  residing  at  Leyden ;  Dutch  philosophy 
had  at  first  chilled  his  passion ;  it  is  probable  that  passion 
afterwards  inflamed  his  philosophy — for  he  married,  and  had 
sons  and  daughters ! 
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Dr.  Cocclii,  a  moilcrn  Italian  writer,  but  apparently  a  cynic 
as  old  aa  Diogenes,  has  taken  the  pains  of  composing  a  tres- 
tipe  on  the  present  Bubject  enough  to  terrify  the  boldest 
Bachelor  of  Arts !  He  ha^  conjarcJ  up  every  chimera  ngainBt 
the  marriage  of  a  literary  man.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
drawn  his  disgusting  portrait  from  his  own  country  ;  and  the 
chaste  beauty  of  Britain  only  looks  the  more  lovely  beside 
this  Florentine  wife.  * 

I  fhall  not  retain  the  cynicism  which  has  colonred  such 
revolting  features.  When  at  length  tlie  doctor  finds  a  woman 
as  all  women  ought  to  be,  he  opens  a  new  string  of  misfoi^ 
tunes  which  must  attend  her  husband.  Ue  dreads  one  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  matrimony — prt^eny,  in  which  we 
must  maintain  the  ohililren  we  beget!  He  thinks  the  fathor 
gains  nothing  in  hii*  old  age  from  the  tender  offioee  admiiu»' 
tered  by  hia  own  children  :  he  asserts  these  are  much  bettw 
performed  by  menials  and  strangers !  The  more  children  he 
has,  the  less  he  can  all'ord  to  have  servants !  The  mainte- 
nance of  his  children  will  greatly  diminish  his  pTopertyl 
Another  alarming  object  in  marriage  is  that,  by  affinity,  yon 
become  connected  with  the  relations  of  the  wife.  Tbeenviotia 
and  iU'bred  insinuations  of  the  mother,  the  family  quarrels, 
their  poverty  or  their  pride,  all  disturb  the  unhappy  sage  who 
falls  into  the  trap  of  connubial  felicity !  But  if  a  sage  has 
resolved  to  marry,  he  impresses  on  him  the  prudential  prin- 
ciple of  increasing  his  fortune  by  it,  and  to  remember  hia 
"  additional  expenses  !"  Dr.  Cocchi  seems  to  have  thought 
that  a  human  being  is  only  to  live  for  himself;  he  had  neither 
heart  to  feel,  a  head  to  conceive,  nor  a  pen  that  could  have 
written  one  harmonious  period,  or  one  beautiful  image !  Bayle, 
in  his  article  Raphelengius,  note  B,  gives  a  lingular  speumen 
of  logical  subtlety,  in  "  a  reflection  on  the  consequence  of 
marriage."  This  learned  man  was  imagined  to  have  died  of 
grief,  Ibr  having  lost  his  wife,  and  passed  three  years  in  pro- 
tracted despair.  What  therefore  must  we  think  of  an  unhappy 
marriage,  since  a  happy  one  is  exposed  to  such  evils  ?  He 
then  shows  that  an  unhappy  marriage  is  attended  by  bettft- 
ficial  conaequenees  to  the  survivor.  In  this  dilemma,  in  the 
the  husband  lives  afraid  his  wife  will  die,  in  the 
other  that  she  will  not!  If  you  love  her,  you  will  always 
be  afraid  of  losing  her ;  if  you  do  not  love  her,  you  will  always 
be  afraid  of  not  losing  her.  Our  satirical  celihataire  is  gored 
by  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  he  has  conjured  up. 


DedieatioTta. 

James  Petiver,  a  famous  botanist,  then  a  bachelor,  thl 
friend  of  Sir  Haiis  Sioane,  in  an  album  signs  his  nar 
this  designation ; — 

"From  the  Goat  tavern  in  the  Strand,  Londoi 
Nov.  27.     In  the  34th  year  of  my  fre, 
A.D.  1G97." 


DEDICATIONS. 

Some  authors  excelled  in  this   speciea   of  literary  artificej 
The  Italian  Doni  dedicated  each  of  hia  lettera  in  a  hoofc 
called  La  Libraria,  to  persons  whose  name  began  with  the 
first  letter  of  the  epistle,  and  dedicated  the  whole  collectioi 
in  another  epistle ;  so  that  the  book,  which  onl;  consisted  o^ 
forty-five  pages,  was    dedicated  to  above  twenty   persons.  ' 
This  is  carrying  literary  meudicity  pretty  high.     PoHti,  the 
editor  of  the  Marlyrologium  Romanum,  published  at  Rome 
in  1761,  has  improved  on  the  idea  of  Doni ;  for  to  the  365 
days  of  the  year  of  this  Martyrology  he  has  prefixed  to  each 
an  epistle  dedicatory.     It  is  fortunate  to  have  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintance,  though  they  should  not  be  worthy  of  being 
saints.     Galland,  the  translator  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  pre- 
fixed a  dedication  to  each  tale  which  he  gave ;  had  he  finished  I 
the  "one  thousand  and  one,"  he  would  have  surpassed  e 
the  Marty rologist. 

Mademoiselle  Scudery  tells  a  remarkable  expedient  of  au^ 
ingenious  trader  in  this  line — One  Bargouze  made  a  collec- 
tion of  letters  which  he  printed  without  numbering  them. 
By  this  means  the  bookbinder  put  that  letter  which  the 
author  ordered  him  first ;  so  that  all  the  persons  to  whom  he 
presented  this  book,  seeing  their  names  at  the  head,  consi- 
dered they  had  received  a  particular  compliment,  An  Italian 
physician,  having  written  on  Hippocrates's  Aphorisms,  dedi- 
cated each  book  of  his  Commentaries  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  the  index  to  another! 

More  than  one  of  our  own  authors  have  dedications  i 
same  spirit.  It  was  an  expedient  to  procure  dedicatory  fees  sS 
for  publishing  books  by  suhscription  was  then  an  a  ' 
covered.  One  prefixed  a  difierent  dedication  to  i 
number  of  printed  copies,  and  addressed  them  to  every  grea, 
man  he  knew,  who  he  thought  relished  a  morsel  of  fiatteryJ 
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and  would  pay  handnomely  for  &  course  luxury.  Sir  Baltbn- 
2ar  Oerbier,  in  hie  "  Counsel  to  Builders,"  has  made  up  half 
the  work  with  forty-two  dedications,  which  he  eicuaes  by  the 
example  of  Antonio  Perez ;  but  in  these  dedications  Perez 
Bcatters  a  hesp  of  curious  things,  for  he  was  a  very  univerajd 
genius.  Peren,  once  secretary  of  state  to  Philip  11.  of  Spain, 
dedicates  his  "  Obras,"  first  to  "  Nuestro  Banctissimo  Padre," 
and  "  Al  Sacro  Collegio,"  then  follows  one  to  "  Henry  IV.," 
and  then  one  still  more  embracing',  "  A.  Todos."  FuUei",  in 
his  "  Church  History,"  has  with  admirable  contrivance  intri>- 
duced  twelve  title-pag^es,  besides  the  general  one,  and  as  many 
^rticular  dedications,  and  no  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  thoBS 
by  iuKcriptions  which  are  addressed  to  hia  benefactors;  a 
circumstance  which  Heylin  in  hia  severity  did  not  overlook; 
for  "making  his  work  bigger  by  forty  sheets  at  the  least; 
and  he  was  so  ambitious  of  the  number  of  his  patrons,  that 
having  hut  four  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  History,  he  diseovera 
a  particular  benefactress  to  inacrihe  them  to!"  This  unlucky 
lady,  the  patroness  of  four  leaves,  Heylin  compares  to  Boscius 
EeguSuB,  who  accepted  the  consular  dignih  for  that  part  of 
the  day  on  which  Cecina  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  waa  de- 
graded from  it,  which  occasioned  Begulus  to  be  ridiculed  by 
the  people  all  hia  life  after,  as  the  consul  of  half  a  day. 

The  price  for  the  dedication  of  a  play  was  at  length  fixed, 
from  five  to  ten  guineas  from  the  Hevolution  to  the  time  of 
Geoi^  I-,  when  it  rose  to  twenty;  but  sometimes  a  bargain 
was  to  be  struck  when  the  author  and  the  play  were  alike 
Indifferent.  Sometimes  the  party  haggled  about  the  price,  or 
the  statue  while  stepping  into  his  niche  would  turn  round  on 
the  author  to  assist  his  invention.  A  patron  of  Peter  Motteiuc, 
dissatisfied  with  Peter's  colder  temperament,  actually  com- 
posed the  Buperlative  dedication  to  himaelf,  and  completed 
the  misery  of  the  apparent  author  by  subscribing  it  with  hia 
name.  This  circumstance  waa  so  notorious  at  the  time,  that 
it  occasioned  a  satirical  dialogue  between  Motteux  and  hia 
patron  Heveningham.  The  patron,  in  his  zeal  to  omit  no  pos- 
sible distinction  that  might  attach  to  him,  had  given  one 
circumstance  wiiich  no  one  hut  Iiimaelf  could  have  known. 


I  msBt  cflofesa  I  whh  to  blame. 
That  one  particnlar  te  aaiue ; 
The  rest  coulil  never  hava  been  known 
/  madt  the  tlijU  m  like  tAy  tmm. 


Post. 
I  beg  j«ar  paTdoi),  Sir,  for  that. 

Why  d s  wfcftt  would  yoo  be  at  T 

I  writ  btiaic  otytflf,  jou  sot  I 
Avoiiluig  figUTes.  tropes,  trbnt  aot; 
Fnr  fenr  I  should  loy  fsney  lajaa 
Abtive  the  level  o/thyplai/if 

■Wftrton  notices  the  common  practice,  about  tha  reign  of 
^^beth.of  an  author's  dedicating  a  work  at  once  to  a  num. 
p  of  the  nobility.  Chapmau's  Translation  of  Homer  has 
Q  sonnets  addressed  to  lords  and  ladies.  Henry  Lock, 
k  collection  of  two  himdred  religions  aouueta,  mingles  with 
'      jenly  works  the  terrestrial  composition  of  a  number 

I^Bonneta  to  his  noble  patrons ;  and  not  to  multiply  more 
,  oiir  great  poet  Spenser,  in  compliance  with  this 

ngracelul  custom,  or  rather  in  obedience  to  the  established 
tyranny  of  patronage,  has  prefixed  to  the  Faery  Queen  fifteoi-  ■ 
of  these  adulatory  jiieces,  whicli  in  every  respect  are  th»  ' 
meanest  of  his  compositions.  At  this  period  all  men,  as  well 
as  writers,  looked  up  to  the  peers  as  if  they  were  beings  on 
whose  smiles  or  frowns  ali  sublunary  good  and  evil  depended. 
At  a  ranch  later  period,  Elkanah  Settle  sent  copies  round  to 
the  chief  party,  for  he  wrote  for  both  pBjties,  accompanied 
hy  addresses  to  extort  pecuniary  presents  in  return.  He  had 
latterly  one  standard  Elegy,  and  one  jEpifhalamium,  printed 
ott'  with  blanks,  which  hy  ingeniously  filling  up  with  the 
printed  names  of  any  great  peraon  who  died  or  was  married ; 
no  one  who  was  going  out  of  life,  or  was  entering  into  it, 
could  pass  scot-free.  1 

One  of  the  most  singular  anecdotes  respecting  DedicatiootI  | 
in  English  bihliograpliy  is  that  of  the  Polyglot  Bihle  of  Dr»i 
Castell.  Cromwell,  much  to  his  honour,  patronized  that 
great  labour,  and  allowed  the  paper  to  be  imported  free  of 
all  duties,  both  of  excise  and  custom.  It  was  published  under 
the  protectorate,  but  many  copies  had  not  been  disposed  of 
ere  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne.  Dr.  Castell  had  dedi- 
cat'cd  the  work  gratefully  to  Oliver,  by  mentioning  him  with. 
peculiar  respect  in  the  preface,  but  he  wavered  with  Kichard 
Cromwell.  At  the  Eestoratiou,  he  cancelled  the  two  last 
leaves,  and  supplied  their  places  with  three  others,  which 
softened  down  the  republican  strains,  and  blotted  Oliver's 
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DcscriptiTo  poutiy  should  be  relieved  by  %  sldlfal  into^ 
mixture  of  passages  addreased  to  tbe  heart  as  well  as  to  tha 
imagination ;  uniform  descriptiou  satiates ;  and  haf  h««B 
oomidered  as  one  of  the  inferior  branches  of  poetry.  Ofthit 
both  Thomson  and  Goldsmith  were  sensible.  In  their  bMO- 
tiful  descriptive  poema  the;  knew  the  art  of  animating  Qw 
pictures  of  Fascy  with  the  glow  of  Skbtisieht, 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  originality  of  Danrin*! 
poeni,  it  had  been  preceded  by  others  of  a  congenial  dispo* 
sition.  Brookes's  poem  on  "  Univerital  Beauty."  publisned 
about  17:J5,  jirBsents  us  with  the  very  model  of  Darwin's  vvt- 
sifiiation :  and  the  Latin  poem  of  De  la  Croix,  in  1727,  en- 
titled "  Connui/ia  Florum,"  with  his  subject.  There  alto 
exists  a  race  of  poems  which  have  hitherto  been  confined  to 
one  tubjcct,  which  the  poet  selected  from  the  works  of  nature, 
to  embellish  with  all  the  splendour  of  poetic  imagination.  I 
have  collected  some  titles. 

Perhaps  it  is  Homer,  in  his  battle  of  the  Frofft  and  Miet, 
and  Virgil  in  the  poem  on  a  Onat,  attributed  to  him,  who 
have  given  birth  to  these  lusory  poems.  The  Jesuits,  par- 
ticularly when  they  composed  in  Latin  verse,  were  parti^  to 
Buch  subjects.  There  is  a  little  poem  on  Oold,  by  P.  Le 
Fevre,  distinguished  for  its  elegance ;  and  Brumoy  has  given 
the  Art  of  making  OIom  ,  in  which  he  has  described  its 
Tarious  productions  with  equal  felicity  and  knowledge.  P. 
Vaniere  has  written  on  Pigeont,  Du  Cereeau  on  Butterfliet. 
The  Buccees  which  attended  these  productions  produced 
numerous  imitations,  o£  which  several  were  favourably 
received.  Vaniere  composed  three  on  the  Grape,  the  Vintage, 
and  the  Kitchen  Garden.  Another  poet  selected  Oranges  fot 
his  theme ;  others  have  chosen  for  their  subjects,  Paper, 
Bird*,  and  frc«h-water  FUh.  Tarillon  has  inflamed  his 
imagination  with  gunpowder  ;  a  mUder  genius,  delighted  with 
the  oaten  pipe,  sang  of  Sheep  ;  one  who  was  more  pleased 
with  another  kind  of  pipe,  has  written  on  Tobacco ;  aud  a 
droU  genius  wrote  a  poem  on  -l«*e«.  Two  writers  have  formed 
didactic  poems  on  the  Art  of  Enigmai,  and  on  Ships. 

Others  have  written  on  moral  Eubjects.  Srumoy  haa 
painted  the  Patiiong,  with  a  variety  of  imagery  and  vivacity 
of  description;  P.  Meyer  has  disserted  on  Anger  ;  Tarillon, 
like  our  Stillingfleet,  on  the  Art  of  ChnverMtton ;  and  a  lively 
writer  has  discussed  the  subjects  of  Humow  and  Wit. 

Oiaunctnzzi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  celebrated   for    his  Latin 
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poetry,  lias  composed  two  volutneB  of  poems  on  Fithing  b)  _ 
Jfamgalioa,  rrncugtor  bad  written  dtlicatelj  on  an  indeli- 
cate Kubject,  his  SffphilU.  Lq  Brun  wrote  a  delectable  poem 
on  Sweetmeats ;  anotber  writer  on  Mineral  Watert,  and  a 
third  on  Printing.  Vida  pleasea  with  his  Silk-worwi.  and 
his  Cheta ;  Buchanan  is  ingenious  with  the  Sphere.  Mai^ 
pert  haB  aspired  to  catch  the  Winds;  the  philosophic  Huet 
amused  hioiBeli'  with  Salt  and  again  with  Tea.  The  Owdena 
of  Kapin  is  a  finer  poem  than  critics  generally  can  write; 
Quillet's  Callipedia,  or  Art  of  getting  handsome  Children, 
has  been  translated  by  Bowe ;  and  Uu  Freanoy  at  length 
gratiUes  the  connoisseur  with  liis  poem  on  Painting,  by  the 
embellishmenta  which  his  verses  have  received  from  tha 
poetic  diction  of  Mason,  and  the  commentary  of  Reynolds, 

This  list  might  be  augmented  with  a  few  of  our  own  poet^ 
and  there  still  remain  some  virgin  themes  which  only  requird 
to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  true  poet.  In  the  "  Memoirs 
of  Trevous,"  they  observB,  in  their  review  of  the  poem  on 
Gold,  "  That  poems  of  this  kind  have  the  advantage  of 
instructing  ua  very  agreeably.  AU  that  has  been  most 
remarkably  said  on  the  subject  is  united,  compressed  in  a 
luminous  order,  and  dressed  in  all  the  agreeable  graces  of 
poetry.  Such  writers  have  no  little  difficulties  to  encounter: 
the  style  and  expression  cost  dear;  and  still  more  to  give  to 
an  arid  topic  an  agreeable  form,  and  to  elevate  the  subject 
without  filing  into  anotlier  extreme. — In  the  other  kinds  of 
poetry  the  matter  assists  and  prompts  genius ;  here  we  must 
possess  an  abundance  to  display  it," 


i 
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Myle9  DiTia'a  "  Icon  LiBELLOEnM,  or  a  Critical  History 
of  Pamphlets,"  affords  some  curious  information ;  andasthia 
is  a  ^ainpiiei-reading  age,  I  shall  give  a  aketch  of  its  contents. 
The  author  observes  ;  "  From  Pampuletb  may  be  learned 
the  genius  of  the  age,  the  debates  of  the  learned,  the  follies  of 
the  ignorant,  the  bevues  of  government,  and  tha  mistakes  of 
the  courtiers.  Pamphlets  furnish  beans  with  their  airs, 
coquettes  with  their  charms.  Pamphlets  are  as  modish 
ornaments  to  gentlewomen's  toilets  as  to  gentlemen's  pockets; 
they  carry  reputation  of  wit  and  learning  to  all  that  make 
them  their  uompanions ;  the  poor  find  their  account  in  Etall< 
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Jteepin^  and  in  hawliing  thom  ;  the  ricli  find  in  tbem  their 
shortest  way  to  the  Becreta  of  chvirch  and  state.  There  is 
Bcarce  any  class  of  people  but  may  think  tbemselres  inte- 
rested enough  to  he  concerned  with  what  is  published  in 
pamphlets,  either  as  to  their  private  instraction,  curionty, 
and  reputation,  or  to  the  public  advantage  and  credit ;  with 
all  which  hoth  ancient  and  modem  pamphlets  are  too  often 
over  familiar  and  free. — In  short,  with  pamphlets  the  book- 
ecUers  and  Ktationera  adorn  the  gaiety  of  shop-gazing.  Hence 
accrues  to  grocers,  apothecaries,  and  chandlers,  good  furniture 
and  supplies  to  necessary  retreats  and  natural  oeeasiona.  Is 
pamphlets  lawyers  will  meet  with  their  chicanery,  physicians 
with  their  cant,  divines  with  their  Shibboleth.  Pamphlets 
become  more  and  more  daily  amusements  to  the  curious,  idle, 
and  inquisitive ;  pastime  to  gallants  and  coquettes;  chat  to 
the  talkative ;  catch-words  to  informers ;  fuel  to  the  envious  j 
poison  to  the  unfortunate  ;  balsam  to  the  wounded ;  employ 
to  the  lazy ;  and  fabulous  materiab  to  romancers  and 
novelists. " 

This  author  sltctches  the  origin  and  rise  of  pamphlets.  He 

luces  them  from  the  short  writings  published  by  the  Jew- 
ish Habhins ;  various  httle  pieces  at  the  time  of  the  first 
propagation  of  Christianity  ;  and  notices  a  certain  pamphlet 
which  was  pretended  to  have  been  the  composition  of  Jesus 
Christ,  thrown  from  heaven,  and  picked  up  by  the  archangel 
Michael  at  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  cojiied  by  the 
priest  Leora,  and  sent  about  from  priest  to  priest,  till  Pope 
Zachary  ventured  to  pronounce  it  a  forgmy.  He  notices 
several  such  extraordinary  publications,  many  of  which  pro- 
duced as  eitraordinary  effects. 

He  proceeds  in  noticing  the  iirst  Arian  and  Popish  pam- 
jihlets,  or  rather  liheh,  i.  e.  little  books,  as  he  distinguishes 
them.  He  relates  a  curious  anecdote  resjtecting  the  forgeries 
of  the  monks.  Archbishop  Usher  detected  in  a  manuscript 
of  St.  Patrick's  Kfe,  pretended  to  have  been  found  at  Louvain, 
as  ail  original  of  a  very  remote  date,  several  passages  taken, 
with  little  alteration,  from  his  own  writings. 

The  following  notice  of  our  immortal  Pope  I  cannot  pass 
over:  "Another  class  of  pamphlets  writ  by  lloman  Catholics 
is  that  of  Foems,  written  chieHy  by  a  Pope  himself,  n  gentle- 
man of  that  name.  He  passed  always  amongst  most  of  hia 
acquaintance  for  what  is  commonly  called  a  Whig ;  for  it 
seems  the  Roman  politics  are  divided  as  well  as 
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missionaries.  However,  one  Esdra»,  an  apothecary,  a 
qualilies  himself,  has  published  a  piping-hot  pamphlut  againsc 
Mr.  Pope's  'Sapeofike  Loci,'  which  lie  entitles  'A  Key 
to  the  Loek^  wherewith  he  pretetida  to  unlock  nothing  less 
than  a  plot  carried  on  by  Mr,  Pope  in  that  poem  against  t' 
last  and  this  present  ministry  and  government." 

He  observes  on  Sermons, — "  'Tis  not  much  to  be  questio 
but  of  all  modern  pamphlets  what  or  wheresoever,  the  EngluW 
atitcked  Sermons  be  the  most  edifying,  usi-ful,  and  instructive  ' 
yet  they  could  not  escape  the  critical  Mr.  Bayte's  sarcaBni. 
He  says,  '  Republique  des  Lettres,'  March,  1710,  in  this 
article  London,  '  We  see  here  sermons  swarm  daily  from  the 
press.  Our  eyes  only  behold  manna :  are  you  desirous  of 
knowing  the  reason  P  It  is,  that  the  ministers  being  allowed 
to  read  their  sermons  in  the  pulpit,  buff  all  they  meet  with, 
and  take  no  other  trouble  than  to  read  them,  and  thus  pass 
for  very  able  scholars  at  a  very  cheap  rate  !'  " 

He  now  begins  more  directly  the  history  of  pamphlets, 
which  he  branchea  otit  from  four  different  etymologies.  He 
says,  "  However  foreign  the  word  Pamphlet  may  appear,  it 
is  a  genuine  English  word,  rarely  known  or  adopted  in  any 
other  language :  its  pedigree  cannot  well  be  traced  higher 
than  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  its  first 
state  wretched  must  have  been  its  appearance,  since  the  great 
hnguist  John  Minshew,  in  his  '  Guide  into  Tongues,'  printed 
in  1617,  gives  it  the  most  miserable  character  of  which  any 
libel  can  be  capable.  Mr.  Minshew  saja  (and his  words  were 
quoted  by  Lard  Chief  Justice  Holt),  'A  Pamphlet,  that  is 
Opusculum  StoUdorum,  the  diminutive  performance  of  foois ; 
from  way,  all,  and  irXi(9(ii,  IJill,  to  wit,  oil  places.  According 
to  the  vulgar  saying,  all  things  are  full  of  fools,  or  foolish 
things ;  for  such  multitudes  of  pamphlets,  unworthy  of  the 
very  names  of  hbejs,  being  more  vile  than  common  shores 
and  the  filth  of  beggars,  and  being  flying  papers  daubed  o 
and  hesineared  with  the  foams  of  drunkards,  are  tossed  far  i 
near  into  the  mouths  and  hands  of  scoundrels ;  neither  i 
the  sham  oracles  of  Apollo  bo  esteemed  so  mercenary  ai 
Pamphlet.' " 

Those  who  will  have  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Pam,  thd^ 
famous  knave  of  Loo,  do  not  differ  much  from  Minshew ; 
the  derivation  of  the  word  Pam  is  in  all  probability  from  in 
all;  or  the  whole  or  the  chie/  of  the  game. 

Under  this^rs(  etymological  notion  of  Pamphlets  may  b 
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comprehended  the  vulvar  sforiet  of  the  Nine  Worthies  of  the 
World,  of  the  Seven  Championa  of  Christendom,  Tom 
Thumb,  Valentine  and  Orson,  &c.,  as  alEO  most  of  apocryphal 
lucubrations.  The  greatest  collection,  of  this  first  sort  of 
Pamphlets  are  the  Uabbinic traditions  inthe  Talmud, consisting 
of  fourteen  volumes  In  folio,  and  the  Popish  legends  of  th« 
Lives  of  the  Smuta,  which,  though  not  finished,  form  fifty 
folio  volumes,  all  which  tracts  were  originally  in  pamphlet 

The  sfcond  idea  of  the  radix  of  the  word  Pamphlet'^,  that 
it  takes  its  derivations  from  ray,  all,  and  iptKiut,  I  love,  Btgni- 
fjin^  a  thing  beloved  by  all ;  for  a  pamphlet  being  of  a 
small  portable  bulk,  and  of  no  great  price,  is  adapted  to  every 
one's  understanding  and  reading.  In  this  class  may  be  placed 
all  stitched  books  on  serious  subjects,  the  best  of  which  fugi- 
tive pieces  have  been  generally  preserved,  and  even  reprinted 
in  collections  of  some  tracts,  miscellanies,  sermons,  poems, 
&c. ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  bulky  volumes  have  been  reduced, 
lor  the  convenience  of  the  public,  into  the  familiar  shapes  of 
stitched  pamphlets.  Both  these  methods  have  been  tbuii 
censured  by  the  majority  of  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
1711.  These  abuses  are  thus  represented  ;  "They  have  re- 
published, and  collected  into  volumes,  pieces  written  long  ago 
on  the  side  of  infideUty.  They  have  reprinted  together  in 
the  most  contracted  manner,  many  loose  and  licentious  pieces, 
in  order  to  their  being  purchased  more  cheaply,  and  dispersed 
more  easily." 

The  third  original  interpretation  of  the  word  Pamphlet 
may  be  that  of  the  learned  Dr.  Skinner,  in  his  ^fymoloyieott 
Lingute  Anglican^,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Belgic  word 
Pampier,  signifying  a  little  paper,  or  Hbel.  To  this  third  set 
of  Pamphlets  may  be  reduced  all  sorts  of  printed  single  sheets, 
or  half  sheets,  or  any  other  quantity  of  single  paper  prints, 
such  as  Declarations,  Be  monstrances,  Proclamations,  Edicts, 
Orders,  Injunctions,  Memorials,  Addresses,  Newspapers,  &c. 

The  fourth  radical  signification  of  the  word  Pamphlet  ig 
that  homogcneal  acceptation  of  it,  viz.,  as  it  imports  any 
little  book,  or  small  volume  whatever,  whether  stitched  or 
bound,  whether  good  or  bad,  whether  serious  or  ludioroos. 
The  only  proper  Latin  term  for  a  Pamphlet  is  Libellut,  or 
little  book.  This  word  indeed  signilies  in  English  an  abusivt 
paper  or  little  book,  and  ia  generally  taken  in  the  woi^ 
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1  After  all  this  display  of  curious  literature,  the  reader  may  1 
emile  iLt  the  guesses  of  Etymologists ;  particularly  when  he 
is  reminded  tlmt  the  derivation  of  Pamphlet  is  ilravra  from 
quite  another  meaiiiag  to  any  of  the  present,  by  Johnsoti, 
which  1  shall  give  for  his  immediate  gratification.  i 

Paui'Hlkt  \jpsr  unjllet,  Pr.  Whence  this  word  is  writta*  J 
auciently,  and  by  Caxton,  pauxflet]  a  small  book  ;  properly  ft  fl 
book  sold  unbound,  and  only  stitched. 

The  i'rench  have  borrowed  the  word  Pamphlet  from  u 
and  have  the  goodnesa  of  not  disfiguring  its  orthography, 
Eoast  Berfia  a,Uo  in  the  same  predicament.    I  conclude  tliat 
PampkletK  and  Soaul  Beff  have  therefore  their  origin  in  oui 
country.  J 

Pinlierton  favoured  me  with  the  following  curious  notJM.I 
concerning  pamphlets : —  I 

"  Of  the  etymon  of  pamphlet  I  know  nothing ;  but  thrt  1 
the  word  is  far  more  ancient  than  is  commonly  believed,  take 
the  following  proof  from  the  celebrated  Philobiblon,  aEcrihed 
to,  Richard  de  Buri,  bishop  of  Durham,  but  written  by  Kobert 
Holkot,  at  his  desire,  as  Pabriciue  says,  about  the  year  134f4, 
(Pahr.  Bibl,  Medii  JEvi,  vol.  i.) ;  it  is  in  the  eighth  chapter, 

"  Sed,  revera,  libroB  non  Ubras  maluimus ;  cudicesqiie  plus: 
dilesimus  quam  florenos :   ac  f AKFLEToa  exiguoa  phaleratJAfl 
prcetulimus  palescedia," 

"But,  indeed,  we  prefer  books  to  pounds;  and  we 
manuscripts  better  than  floi'ins ;  and  we  prefer  small  j 
phlett  to  war  horaea," 

This  word  is  as  old  as  Lydgate's  time :  among  hia  worlo^S 
quoted  by  Warton,  is  a  poein  "  translated  from  a  pamjlete  in  ■ 
I'Venshe." 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 

Mtles  Datibb  has  given  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  o{  I 
Xittle  Books,  with  some  humour. 

"  The  smallneas  of  the  size  of  a  bcwk  waa  always  its  own 
commendation ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  largeness  of  a  book 
is  its  own  disadvantage,  as  well  su  the  terror  of  learuing.  In 
short,  a  big  book  is  a  scare-crow  to  the  head  and  pocket  of 
the  author,  student,  buyer,  and  seller,  as  well  as  a  liarbour  of 
ignorance ;  hence  the  inaccessible  masteries  of  the  ineipug- 
nable  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  ancient  heathens,  de- 
generate Jews,  and  of  the  popish  Bcholasters  and  canonists, 
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entrenched  under  the  frightful  hulk  of  huge,  vast,  and  innn- 
merabie  vulumea;  such  as  the  great  folio  that  the  Jewish 
rabhins  fancied  in  a  dream  was  giveu  hy  the  angel  llaziel  to 
his  pupil  Adam,  containing  all  the  celestial  sciences.  And 
the  vulumea  writ  by  Zoroaater,  entitled  The  Similitude,  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  up  do  more  space  than  1260  hides  of 
cattle:  as  also  the  25,000,  or,  aa  some  say,  36,000  Tolumes, 
besides  625  leaser  MSS.  of  his.  The  grossness  and  multitude 
of  Aristotle  and  Varro's  books  nere  hoth  a  prejudice  to  the 
authors,  and  an  hindrance  to  learning,  and  an  occasion  of 
the  greatest  part  of  them  being  lost.  The  lateness  of  Hu- 
tarcli's  treatises  is  a  great  cause  of  hia  being  neglected,  while 
Xionginus  and  Epictetus,  in  their  pamphlet  Bemaina,  are 
every  one's  corapanionB.  Origen's  6O0O  volumes  (as  Epi- 
phanius  will  have  it)  were  not  only  the  occasion  of  hia  vfflit* 
ing  more  numerous  errors,  but  also  for  the  most  part  of  thrar 
perdition. — Were  it  not  for  Euclid's  Elements,  Hippocrates' 
Aphorisms,  Justinian's  Institutes,  and  Littleton's  Tenures, 
in  small  pamphlet  volumes,  young  mathematicians,  fresh- 
water physicians,  civilian  novices,  and  let  apjirentieea  en  la 
ley  d'Angleterre,  would  he  at  a  loss  and  stand,  and  total 
disencouragement.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  the  J}i»- 
pengary  has  over  Kino  Arthur  is  its  pamphlet  size.  So 
Boileau's  Lutrin,  and  his  other  pamphlet  poems,  in  respect 
of  Perrault's  and  Chapelain's  St.  Paulin  and  la  Pucclle. 
These  seem  to  pay  a  deference  to  the  reader's  quick  and  great 
understanding ;  tlioee  to  mistrust  his  capacity,  and  to  confine 
his  time  as  well  as  his  intellect." 

Notwithstanding  so  much  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
books  of  a  small  size,  yt-t  the  scholars  of  a  former  age 
regarded  them  with  contempt.  ScaUger,  says  Baillet,  cavils 
witli  Drusius  for  the  smallness  of  his  books ;  and  one  of  the 
great  printers  of  the  time  (Moret,  the  successor  of  Plantin) 
complaining  to  the  learned  Futeanus,  who  waa  considered  ae 
the  rival  of  Lipsius,  that  his  books  were  too  small  for  sale, 
and  that  purchasers  turned  away,  frightened  at  their  diminu- 
tive flize ;  Futeanus  referred  him  to  Plutareh,  whose  works 
consist  of  small  treatises ;  but  the  printer  took  fire  at  the 
comparison,  and  turned  him  out  of  hia  shop,  for  his  vanity  at 
pretending  that  he  wrote  in  any  manner  like  Plutareh!  a 
specimen  this  of  the  politeness  and  reverence  of  the  early 
printers  for  their  learned  authors ;  Jurieu  reproaches  Call 
tjiat  he  18  o  great  author  of  Utile  books  ! 
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F  At  least,  if  a  man  is  the  author  only  of  little  bookn,  he  will 

escape  the  sarcastic  observation  of  Cicero  on  a  voluminous 
writer — that  "  his  body  might  he  burned  with  his  writings," 
of  which  we  have  had  aevcval,  eminent  for  the  worthlessneas 
and  magnitude  of  their  labours. 

It  was  the  literary  humour  of  a  certain  Miecenas,  who 
cheered  the  lustre  of  his  patronage  with  the  steams  of  a  good 
dinner,  to  place  his  guests  according  to  the  size  and  thicluiess 
of  the  books  they  had  printed.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat 
those  who  had  pubhshed  in  f olio,  foliUsimo  ;  next  the  authors 
in  quarto ;  then  those  in  octavo.  At  that  table  Blackmors 
would  have  had  the  precedence  of  Gray.  Addison,  who  found 
this  anecdote  in  one  of  the  Anas,  has  seized  this  idea,  and 
applied  it  with  his  felicity  of  humour  in  No.  629  of  the  Spec* 

Montaigne's  Works  have  been  called  by  a  Cardinal,  "  The 
Breviary  of  Idlers."  It  is  therefore  the  book  for  many  men. 
Francis  Osborne  has  a  ludicrous  image  in  favour  of  such 
opuscula.  "  Huge  voluTnes,  like  the  ok  roasted  whole  at 
Bartholomew  fair,  may  proclaim  plenty  of  labour,  but  afford 
less  of  what  is  delicate,  saeourij,  and  well-concocted,  thaa 

8MiLLr:R  SIKCEB." 

In  the  list  of  titles  of  minor  works,  which  Aulus  Qellii 
baa  preserved,  the  lightness  and  beauty  of  such  compositioua 
are  charmingly  expressed.     Among  theae  we  find — a  Basket, 
of  Flowers  j    an  Embroidered  Mantle ;    and   a  Variegi ' 
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Ik  a  religious  book  published  by  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
Jesus,  entitled,  "  The  Faith  of  a  Catholic,"  the  author  exa» 
mines  what  concerns  the  incredulous  Jews  and  other  infidels* 
He  would  show  that  Jesus  Christ,  author  of  the  religion 
which  bears  his  name,  did  not  impose  on  or  deceive  the 
Apostles  whom  he  taught;  that  the  Apostles  who  preached 
it  did  not  deceive  those  who  were  converted ;  and  that  tbosa 
who  were  converted  did  not  deceive  us.  In  proving  these 
three  not  difficult  propositions,  he  says,  he  confounds  "  the 
Atheist,  who  does  not  believe  in  God  ;  the  Fagayt,  who  adores 
several ;  the  Deist,  who  believes  in  one  God,  but  wlio  rejects 
a  particular  Providence ;  the  IPreetltinker,  who  presumes  to 
aerre  God  according  to  his  fancy,  without  being  attached  to 
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any  religion ;  the  Philotopher,  who  takes  reason  and  not 
revelation  for  the  rule  of  his  belief;  the  Oenlile,  who,  never 
having  regarded  the  .Jewish  people  aa  a  chosen  nation,  does 
not  believe  God  promised  them  a  Messiah ;  and  finally,  the 
Jf.w,  who  refuses  to  adore  the  Messiah  in  the  person  of 
Christ." 

I  have  ^ven  this  sketch,  aa  it  serves  for  a  singiilar 
Catalogue  of  Heretic*. 

It  \s  rather  singular  that  so  late  as  in  the  year  1766,  & 
work  should  have  appeared  in  Parts,  wliich  bears  the  title  I 
translate,  "The  Christian  Eeligion  proved  hj  a  tingle  fad; 
or  a  dissertation  in  which  is  shown  that  those  CathoUet  dL 
whom  Huneric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  cut  the  tongues,  epoia 
miraeuloiuljf  all  the  remainder  of  their  days ;  from  whence  is 
deduced  the  eoniequences  of  thit  miracle  against  the  Ariana, 
the  Socinians,  and  the  Deists,  and  particularly  against  the 
author  of  Emilius,  by  solving  their  difficulties."  It  hears 
this  Epigraph,  "  Ecee  Ego  admirationem  faeiam populo  huie, 
tniraeulo  grandi  et  etupendo."  There  needs  no  further  ac- 
count of  this  book  than  the  title. 


THE  aOOD  ADVICH  OF  AK  OLD  UTEEART  SISNEE. 

Authors  of  moderate  capacity  have  unceasingly  harassed  the 
public;  and  have  at  length  been  remembered  only  hy  the 
number  of  wretched  volumes  their  unhappy  industry  has 
produced.  Such  an  author  was  the  Abh€  de  Marolles,  other- 
wise a  most  estimable  and  ingenious  man,  and  the  patriarch 
of  print-collectors. 

This  Abbfi  was  a  most  egregious  seribbler;  and  so  tof« 
mented  with  violent  fits  of  printing,  that  he  even  printed 
lists  and  catalogues  of  his  friends.  I  have  even  seen  at  the  end 
of  one  of  his  works  a  list  of  names  of  those  persona  who  had 
given  him  hooks.  He  printed  his  works  at  his  own  expense, 
as  the  hookseUers  had  unanimously  decreed  this.  Menage 
used  to  say  of  his  works,  "  The  reason  why  1  esteem  the 
productions  of  the  Ahbe  is,  for  the  singular  neatness  of  their 
bindings;  he  embellishes  them  so  beautifully,  that  the  vyo 
finds  pleasure  in  them."  On  a  book  of  his  veraions  of  the 
Epigrams  of  Martial,  this  critic  wrote,  Epigramt  agailttt 
Martial.  Latterly,  for  want  of  employment,  our  Abbfi  bt«an 
a  translation  of  the  Bible ;  but  having  inserted  the  aatafvl 
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the  visioTiary  Isaac  de  la  Peyrera,  the  work  was  burnt  by  ordi 
of  the  ecclesiastical  com't.  He  wna  also  an  abundant  wiiter 
in  verse,  and  exultingly  told  a  poet,  that  his  verses  coat  him 
little;  "They  cost  you  what  they  are  worth,"  replied  the 
sarcastic  critic.  Dh  MaroUes  in  hia  Memoir*  bitterly  com- 
plains of  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  his  contemporariea ; 
and  says,  that  in  spite  of  the  little  favour  shown  to  him  by 
the  public,  he  has  neverthelees  pubhshed,  by  an  accurate  cal- 
culation, one  hundred  and  thirby-three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  verses!  Yet  this  was  not  the  heaviest  of 
his  literary  sins.  He  is  a  proof  that  a  translator  may  per- 
fectly understand  the  language  of  his  original,  and  yet  pro- 
duce an  unreadable  translation. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  hfe  this  unlucky  author  had  not 
been  without  ambition ;  it  was  only  when  disappointed  in  his 
political  projects  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
ture. As  he  was  incapable  of  attempting  original  composi- 
tion, he  became  known  by  hia  detestable  TCrsions.  He  wrote 
above  eighty  volumes,  which  have  never  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  critics ;  yet  hia  translations  are  not  without  their 
use,  though  they  never  retain  by  any  chance  a.  single  passage' 
of  the  spirit  of  their  originals. 

The  most  remarkable  anecdote  respecting  these  transl 
tions  is,  that  whenever  this  honest  translator  came  to  a  dil 
cult  passage,  he  wrote  in  the  margin,  "  I  have  not  translated 
this  passage,  because  it  is  very  difficult,  and  in  truth  1  could 
never  understand  it."  He  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  unin- 
terrupted amusement  of  printing  books ;  and  his  readers 
having  long  ceased,  he  was  compelled  to  present  them  to  his 
friends,  who,  probably,  were  not  his  readers.  After  a  literary 
existence  of  forty  years,  he  gave  the  public  a  work  not  desti- 
tute of  entertainment  in  his  own  Memoirs,  which  he  dedicated 
to  his  relations  and  all  his  illustrious  friends.  The  singut 
postscript  to  his  EpisUe  Dedicatory  contains  e:(ceUent  adi ' 
for  authors, 

"  I  have  omitted  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  advise  ar 
of  my  relativp.s  or  friends  to  apply  himself  as  I  have  di 
study,  and  particularly  to  the  composition  of  books,  if  he 
thinks  that  will  add  to  his  fame  or  fortune.  I  am  persuaded 
that  of  all  persons  in  the  kingdom,  none  are  more  neglected 
than  those  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  literature.  The 
small  number  of  successful  persons  in  that  class  (at  present  I 
do  not  recollect  more  than  two  or  three)  should  not  impose 
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on  one's  understanding,  nor  any  consequences  from  them  be 
dr&wn  ia  favour  of  others.  I  know  how  it  is  by  my  own 
experience,  and  by  that  of  gevcral  amongst  you,  as  well  as  by 
maTiy  who  are  now  no  more,  aiid  with  whom  I  waa  acquainted. 
Believe  me,  gentlemeu  !  to  pretend  to  the  favours  oC  fortune 
it  is  only  neceeaary  to  render  one's  self  useful,  and  to  be 
supple  and  obsequious  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  credit 
and  authority ;  to  be  handsome  in  one's  person ;  to  adulate 
the  powerful ;  to  smile,  while  you  suffer  from  them  every 
kind  of  ridicule  and  contempt  whenever  they  shall  do  you  the 
honour  to  amuse  themselves  with  you;  never  to  be  fright- 
ened at  a  thousand  obstacles  which  may  be  opposed  to  one ; 
have  a  face  of  brass  and  a  heart  of  stone ;  insult  worthy  men 
who  are  peraecut«d  ;  rarely  venture  to  speak  the  truth  ;  ap- 
pear devout,  with  every  nice  scruple  of  religion,  while  at  the 
same  time  every  duty  must  be  abandoned  when  it  claahe* 
with  your  interest.  After  these  any  other  accomplishment 
is  indeed  superfluous." 


MTSTHHIE3,  MORALITIES.  FARCES,  AtfD  BOTTIES. 

The  origin  of  the  theatrical  representations  of  the  ancients 
has  been  traced  back  to  a  Grecian  stroUer  singing  in  a  cart 
to  the  honour  of  Baccbus.  Our  European  exhibitions,  per- 
haps as  rude  in  their  commencement,  were  likewise  for  a  long 
time  devoted  to  pious  purposes,  under  the  titles  of  Mysteries 
and  Moralities.  Of  these  primeval  compositions  of  the  dnuoft 
of  modern  Europe,  I  have  collected  some  anecdotes  and  some 

■  Since  thia  article  was  written,  many  of  tteae  ancient  MjslarieB  and 
Montlitiea  have  been  printed  at  home  and  abroad.  Hune,  in  his  "  Anetsnt 
MyBlarira  DBscribed,"  1825,  firatgaTe  a  Bnmmary  of  theiuduj  Owentni^ 
the  fAmoua  mjeteriea  perfDnned  by  the  tradin|^  companies  af  Coven^; 
the  antira  seriea  liare  been  hdcb  printed  bj  the  Shakepeara  Society,  nnda 
the  editorBhip  of  Mr.  Haliiwell,  and  Qoneist  of  forty-two  diBmas,  fnuaded 
on  incidante  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  eqoallj  famouB  ChtlUr 
MytterUt  were  sl«i  printed  by  tbe  earns  SMiety  under  the  editorahip  rf 
Mr.  Wright,  and  conBiBt  of  twenty-five  long  dramaa,  commending  ndlli 
"TlioPail  of  Lucifer,"  and  ending  with  "DoomBdaj,"  Ik  I83i,  tlift 
Abbotaford  Club  pabliehed  some  othera  from  the  Dighy  MS,,  in  the 
BodleiBH  Library,  Oxford.  In  182fi,  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Coreutry,  pnbUihmJ  h 
diasertntioQ  on  the  Myatfiriee  once  performed  there,  and  printed  the 
Pageant  of  the  Sheiemen  and  Taylor's  Company  ;  and  in  1836  the  Abboli- 
foid  Club  printed  the  Fageant  played  by  the  Weavera  of  that    ~ 
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R  It  appears  that  pilgrima  introduced  these  devont  speotaolea. 
niose  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Laiid  or  other  cousecrated 
places  composed  canticles  of  their  travels,  and  anrnsed  their 
religious  fancies  by  interweaving  aceues  of  which  Christ,  the 
Apostles,  and  other  ohjects  of  devotion,  served  as  the  thumca. 
Menestrier  informs  us  that  these  pilgrims  travelled  in  troops, 
and  stood  in  the  public  streets,  where  they  recited  their 
poems,  with  their  staff  in  band ;  while  tbeir  cbapleta  and 
L-loiUce,  covered  with  shells  and  im^es  of  various  colours 
formed  a  picturesque  exhibition,  which  at  length  excited  the 
piety  of  the  citizens  to  erect  occasionally  a  stage  on  an  exten- 
sive spot  of  grouad.  These  spectacles  served  as  the  amase- 
Rients  and  instruction  of  the  people.  So  attractive  were 
these  gross  esbibitions  in  the  middle  ages,  that  they  formed 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  reception  of  princes  on 
their  public  entrances. 

When  the  Mysteries  were  performed  at  a  more  improved 
period,  the  actors  were  distinguished  characters,  and  fre- 
quently consisted  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  who  incorporated  themselves  under  the  title  of  Con- 
freres de  la  Passion.  Their  productions  were  divided,  not 
into  acts,  but  into  different  days  of  performance,  and  they 
were  performed  in  the  open  plain.  Tliis  was  at  least  conform- 
able to  the  critical  precept  of  that  mad  knight  whose  opinion 
is  noticed  by  Pope,  It  appears  by  a  MS.  in  the  Harleia* 
library,  that  they  were  thought  to  contribute  so  much  to  " 
information  and  instruction  of  the  people,  that  one  of 
Popes  granted  a  pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  pei 
who  resorted  peaceably  to  .the  plays  performed  in  theWhitsun 
week  at  Chester,  beginning  with  "  The  Creation,"  and  ending 
with  the  "  General  Judgment."  These  were  performed  at 
the  expense  of  the  different  corporations  of  that  city,  and  the 
reader  may  smile  at  the  lutUcrous  combinations.  "  The 
Creation"  was  performed  by  the  Diupers;  the  "Deluge"  by 
the  Dyers;  "Abraham,  Melehisedecb,  and  Lot,"  by  the 
Barbers;  "The  Purification"  by  the  Blacksmiths;  "The 
last  Sapper"  by  the  Bakers;  the  " Eesurrcction"  by  the 
1838,  tta  SnrtaeB  Society  publishei]  the  nsriea  known  as  The  Townelcy 
Myilfriei,  consisting  of  thirtj-lno  dramna  ;  in  1S38,  Dr.  Marriott  pub- 
lished ia  English,  st  Easle,  a.  telsction  of  the  most  cmioua  of  thess 
dramiiB,  In  1837,  M.  Achilla  Jubinal  pnhlisbed  two  octnvo  TDlnmes  ot 
French  "MystSrea  in6dita  dn  QoinsifimB  eiScle."  This  list  might  be 
swelled  b;  oilier  Dot«9  of  such  books,  printed  within  the  laEt  thirty  yeus. 
in  Ulnstiatioii  of  tiiese  early  lellgions  dramas. 
V    TOL.  I.  A  J 
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Skinners ;  and  the  "  Ascension"  by  the  Tailors.  In  these 
pieces  the  actoru  represented  the  persoii  of  the  Almigkty 
without  being  sensible  of  tbe  gross  impiety.  So  unakilfiil 
were  they  in  this  infancy  of  tho  theatrical  art,  that  very 
seriouB  consequences  were  produced  by  their  ridiculoua  blun- 
ders  and  ill-managed  machinery.  The  following  singular 
anecdotes  arc  preserved,  concerning  a  Mystery  which  took  up 
aevcral  days  in  the  performance. 

"  In  the  year  1437,  when  Ccmrad  Bayer,  Bishop  of  iietz, 
caused  the  Mystery  of '  The  Passion'  to  be  represented  oa  tbe 
plain  of  Veiimel  near  that  city,  Ood  was  an  old  genlleman, 
named  Mr.  Nicholas  Neufchatel,  of  Tourfune,  curate  of  Sunt 
Victory,  of  Metz,  and  who  was  very  near  espiriug  on  the  croes 
had  he  not  been  timely  assisted.  He  was  so  enfeebled,  that  it 
was  agreed  another  priest  should  be  placed  on  the  cross  tju 
iiext  day,  to  finish  the  representation  of  the  person  crucified, 
and  which  was  done ;  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Nicholas  under- 
took to  perform  '  The  Resurrection,'  which  being  a  lesa  diffir 
cult  task,  he  did  it  admirably  well." — Another  priest,  whose 
name  was  Mr.  John  de  Nicey,  curate  of  Metrange,  personated 
Judas,  and  he  had  like  to  have  been  stifled  while  he  hung  on 
the  tree,  for  his  neck  slipped ;  this  being  at  length  luckily 
perceived,  he  was  quickly  cut  down  and  recovered. 

John  Bouchet,  in  his  "  Annales  d'Aquitaine,"  a  work 
which  contains  many  curious  circumstances  of  the  times, 
wtitten  with  that  agreeable  simpUcity  which  characteriaes 
t^  old  writers,  informs  us,  that  in  I486  he  saw  played  smd 
Wfliibited  in  Mysteries  by  persona  of  Poitiers,  "  The 
Nativity,  Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,"  in  great 
triumph  and  splendour ;  there  were  assembled  on  this  ooc»- 

n  most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring 
counties. 

We  will  now  examine  the  Mysteries  themselvea.  I  prefer 
for  this  purpose  to  give  a  specimen  from  the  French,  which 
are  livelier  than  our  own.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  to  the 
reader,  that  my  versions  being  in  prose  will  probably  lose 
much  of  that  quaint  expression  and  vulgar  naiveti  whicll 
prevail  through  the  originals,  written  in  octo-syllabic  veraea. 

One  of  these  Mysteries  has  fur  its  subject  the  election  at 
an  apostle  to  supply  the  place  of  the  traitor  Juda».  A 
dignity  so  awful  m  conferred  in  the  meanest  manner ;  it  is 
done  by  drawing  straws,  of  which  he  who  gets  the  longest 
becomes  the  apostle.     Louis  Chocquet  was  a  favourite  com- 
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poser  of  these  religious  performances :  when  he  attempts 
pathetic,  he  has  conBtantly  reoourae  to  devils  ;  but,  as  these 
characters  are  fiustalued  with  little  propriety,  his  pathos  suc- 
ceeds in  raising  a  laugh.  In  the  fallowing  dialogue  Annas 
and  Cainphas  are  introduced  conversing  about  St.  Petei  and 
St.  John ; — 

Tipj  have  often  bcon^* 


Isthistmet 

B;  Odd,  it  IB  true;  m;  eerrants  rflmembet  tliem  vety  v«U.     To  lira   ] 
mora  at  their  ease  they  hare  left  off  baainess ;  ar  parhapa  the;  were  in    I 
Vaot  of  CDstomers.     Siaco  that  time  they  haie  falluwed  Jeaaa,  that  wicked    i 
heretic,  who  hae  taoght  them  magic ;  the  fellow  uiiJaralauda  nocionuuioy,. 
aod  a  the  greateat  magician  alive,  lui  far  su  Bume  itself. 

St.  John,  attacked  by  the  satellites  of  Domitian,  amongst 
nhom  the  author  has  placed  Longinua  and  Patroclus,  givea 
r^ular  answers  to  their  insulting  interrogatories.  Some  of 
these  I  shall  transcribe  ;  but  leave  to  the  reader's  conjecturea 
the  replies  of  the  Saint,  which  are  not  difficult  to  anticipate. 


Ton  tell  DB  Btnmge  tMnge,  to  eaj  there  is  but  one  Qod  in  three  persons 


Ton  mnst  be  very  cnnning 
me :  Ib  it  possible  that  a.  rirg 
be  a  virgin! 


Will  you  not  change  these  foolish  sentimentsT  Wonld  jqq  pervert  ns? 
"Will  yon  not  convert  jonraelf !  Lords  I  you  perceive  now  very  clearly  what 
an  ot»tinate  fellow  this  ia  I  Therefore  let  bira  be  i)trip|>ed  and  put  into  a, 
great  caldron  of  boiling  H.    Let  him  die  at  the  Latin  tlate. 


I  dare  ventorato  soy  he  won't  eompli^Q  of  b^g  fr 
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Frita,  ran  quick ;  bring  wood  ajid  coaJa,  and  make  tbe  caldron  itadj. 

r  the  itch,  he  will  sooa  get  rid  of 

8fc,  John  dies  a  perfect  martyr,  resigned  to  the  boiling  oil 
and  gross  jests  of  Patroclus  nnd  Longinus.  One  is  astouished 
in  the  present  timea  at  tlie  excessive  ahsurdity,  and  indeed 
biaBphemy,  which  the  writers  of  these  Moralities  permitted 
themaelves,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  were  permitted 
by  an  audieuce  consietius  of  a  whole  town.  An  extract  from 
the  "  Mystery  of  St.  Dennis"  is  in  the  Duke  de  U  Valliere's 
"  BibliothSque  dii  Theatre  Franfob  depuis  son  Ori^o: 
Dresde,  1768." 

)  emperor  Domitian,  irritated  against  the  ChriatiBoi, 


peraecutes  them,  and  thus  addresses  o 


Boman  Ionia,  I  nDderstaid 
That  of  a  orucified  tumged  m 
Thej  make  a  tiud  in  our  kiagdom, 

■'■-■■     IT  petmiarion. 


Without  ei 


f  his  couitiara^^v 

I 


:n  deigning 

He  then  orders  an  offieer  to  seize  on  Dennis  in  France. 
When  this  officer  arrives  at  Paris,  the  inhabitants  acquaint 
him  of  the  rapid  and  grotesque  progress  oi  this  future  saint : — 


Sire,  i!  preche 

QQ  Dion  &  Paris 

Qui  fait  tout  lea  moDla  et  lea  vanb. 

11  Ta  i  ohflTal 

11  bit  et  dcfai 

11  vit,  il  meaii,  il  aae,  il  tremUe. 

n  pleore,  il  ri 

il  ToillB,  et  dort. 

llestjeuneet 

Tieni,  foible  et  fort. 

II  fait  d'nn  ao 

nne  poalette. 

n  joue  dcB  art) 

do  ronlette. 

OnjeDaataiH 

que  IS  peal  fitre. 

Sir.  he  preach 

saOodatParii 

IVho  hOB  made 

moantain  and  valley. 

He  goes  a  ho™ 

obsck  withont  horses. 

He  daee  and  a 

do«B  at  once. 

He  liYca,  lie  d 

es,  he  sweats,  he  trembles. 

Hi  veeps,  he  langha,  he  wakes,  and  sleeps. 
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He  is  faung  and  aid,  we&k  and  strong.  I 

He  tnms  a  cock  into  a  heii.  1 

He  knows  how  to  conjnre  with  cnp  and  ball,  ] 
Or  I  do  not  know  who  this  can  be. 

Another  of  these  admirera  says,  evidently  alluding  to  the   ' 
rite  of  baptism, — 

Sire,  oyei  qne  fait  cs  fol  prestre : 

II  preud  do  I'jmis  en  one  escuele,  | 

£t  gete  aux  gens  sar  le  oervele,  m 

Bt  dit  qae  partants  aont  saur^a  1  ^ 

Sir,  bear  what  thia  mad  priest  doei :  ^M 

He  lakes  water  out  of  a  tadio,  ^M 

And,  throwing  it  at  people's  heaila,  ^m 

He  saja  that  when  thej  depart  they  are  aaved  I  1 

This  piece  then  proceeds  to  entertain  the  spectators  with  | 
the  tortures  of  St.  Dennis,  and  at  length,  when  more  than 
dead,  thej  mercifully  hehead  him  :  the  Saint,  after  his  deca- 
pitation, rises  very  quietly,  takes  hia  head  under  his  arm,  and 
walks  off  the  Btage  in  all  the  dignity  of  martyrdom. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Bayle  on  these  wretched  repreaen- 
tntions,  that  whOe  they  prohibited  the  people  from  medi-  , 
tating  on  the  sacred  history  in  the  book  which  contains  it  in  , 
all  its  purity  and  truth,  they  permitted  them  to  see  it  on  tha  ' 
theatre  sullied  with  a  thousand  gross  inventiona,  which  were 
expressed  in  the  most  vulgar  manner  and  in  a  farcical  style. 
Warton,  with  his  usual  elegance,  observes,  "  To  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  great  picture  of  human 
foUiea  which  the  unpolished  ages  of  Europe  hold  up  to  our 
view,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  people  who  were 
forbidden  to  read  the  events  of  the  sacred  history  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  they  are  faithfully  and  beautifully  related, 
should  at  the  same  time  be  permitted  to  see  them  represented 
on  the  stage  disgraced  with  the  grossest  improprieties,  cor- 
rupted with  inventions  and  additions  of  the  most  ridiculous 
kind,  sullied  with  impurities,  and  expressed  in  the  language 
and  gesticulations  of  the  lowest  farce."  Elsewhere  he  phi- 
losophically observes  that,  however,  they  had  their  use,  "  not 
only  teaching  the  ftreat  truths  of  scripture  to  men  who  could 
not  read  the  Bible,  but  in  abolishing  the  barbarous  attach- 
ment to  military  games  and  the  bloody  contentions  of  the 
tournament,  which  had  so  long  prevailed  as  the  sole  species 
of  popular  anmsemeat.  Rude,  and  even  ridiculous  as  they 
were,  they  softened  the  manners  of  the  people,  by  diverting 
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the  {Hiblic  sttrataon  to  epMtacle*  in  wliwh  the  mind  w» 
coDcemed,  and  \>j  creatiug  a  ngard  for  otlier  srts  than  thoK 
of  bodily  strmgth  and  »&Tkge  valour." 

Mytteriet  arc  to  be  distingnbbed  from  MenvUHet,  and 
^areet,  «id  Sattiet.  Moralitie*  are  dialo^es  where  the  in- 
terlocoton  represented  feigned  or  allegorical  persoaa^es. 
Fareet  were  more  exactly  what  tbeir  title  indicate — 
obscene,  gross,  and  dissolute  representation*,  where  both  the 
actions  and  words  are  alike  reprehensible. 

The  Sotliet  were  more  farcical  than  farce,  and  frequentlj 
had  the  licentioumess  of  pasquinades.  1  ehall  give  an  inge- 
nious specimen  of  one  of  the  Moralities.  This  Morality  it 
entitled,  "  The  Condemnation  of  Feafita,  to  the  Prsuae  of 
Diet  and  Sobriety  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Hnman  Body." 

The  perils  of  gormandising  fonn  the  present  sul^ect. 
Towards  the  close  is  a  trial  between  Featfing  and  Suppir. 
They  are  summoned  before  Experience,  the  Lord  Chief  Jn*- 
tice!  Featting  and  Supper  are  accused  of  having  niurdend 
four  persons  by  force  of  gorging  them.  Experience  con- 
demns Featting  to  the  gdlows;  and  his  executioner  is  Di^. 
Featting  asks  for  a  father-confessor,  and  makes  a  pnblic  con- 
fession of  so  many  crimes,  such  numeroos  convideions,  apo- 
plexies, headaches,  and  Btomach-quolms,  &c.,  whicli  he  lias 
occadioned,  that  his  executioner  IHet  in  a  rage  stops  hii 
mouth,  puts  the  cord  almnt  his  neck,  and  BtrangLes  biro. 
Supper  is  only  condemned  to  load  his  hands  with  a  cerbun 
quantity  of  lead,  to  hinder  him  from  putting  too  many  dishes 
on  table  :  he  is  also  bound  over  to  remain  at  the  distance  of 
six  hours'  walking  from  Dinner  upon  pain  of  death.  Swj  _ 
felicitates  himself  on  hia  escape,  and  swears  to  observe  the 
mitigated  sentence.* 

The  MoBALiTiEB  were  alJegoricid  dramas,  whose  tedion»- 
ness  seems  to  have  delighted  a  barbarous  people  not  yet 
aceustomed  to  perceive  that  what  was  obvioos  might  ba 
omitted  to  great  advantage :  like  children,  everything  muife 
ho  told  in  such  an  age;  their  own  uneierciaed  ima^nation 
cannot  supply  anything. 

Of  the  Pakceh  the  liceatiousness  is  extreme,  but  tlidr 
pleasantry  and  their  humour  are  not  contemptible.      The 

*  In  Jobinat's  Tapiatriet  AncUnvf  is  engr&ved  that  fouod  in  tk«  \mA 
of  CharieB  the  Bold,  at  Naacj,  and  stUl  prefierved  in  that  city.  It  iipv- 
ticnlsrl;  curioUB,  inasmauh  as  it  depicts  the  inddenta  deactibed  in  tilS 
Morslit;  ubais-nutied. 
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^Tillsige  Lawyer,"  which  ia  never  exhibited  oit  our  stage 
*  without  producing  the  broadest  mirth,  originiites  among  these 
anirient  drolleries.  The  humorous  incident  of  the  shepherd, 
who  having  stolen  his  master'a  sheep,  is  advised  by  hia  lawyer 
only  to  reply  to  his  judge  by  mimicking  the  bleating  of  a 
sheep,  and  when  the  lawyer  in  return  claims  his  fee,  pays  him 
by  no  other  coin,  is  discovered  in  these  ancient  farces,  Brueja 
got  up  the  ancient  farce  of  the  "  Patelin  "  in  1702,  and  we 
borrowed  it  from  him. 

They  had  another  speciea  of  drama  still  broader  than  Farce, 
and  more  strongly  featured  by  the  grossness,  the  severity,  and 
personality  of  satire : — tbeae  were  called  Sollies,  of  which  the 
ibUowing  one  I  find  in  the  Duie  de  U  VaUiere's  "  Biblio- 
thSque  du  Th64tre  Francois."* 

The  actors  come  on  the  stage  with  their  fools'-caps  each 
wanting  the  right  ear,  and  begin  with  stringing  satirical 
proverbs,  till,  after  drinking  freely,  they  discover  that  their 
fools' -caps  want  the  right  ear.  They  call  on  their  old  grand- 
mother Sottie  (or  Folly),  who  advises  them  to  take  up  some 
trade.  She  introduces  this  progeny  of  her  fools  to  the  World, 
who  takes  them  into  hie  service.  The  JFbrWtriei.  their  skill, 
and  is  much  displeased  with  their  work.  The  Cohbler-ioiA 
pinches  his  feet  by  making  the  shoes  too  small ;  the  Tailor' 
fool  hangs  his  coat  too  loose  or  too  tight  about  him;'  the 
Prifst-iou\  says  his  masses  either  too  short  or  too  tedious. 
Tiiey  all  agree  that  the  World  does  not  know  what  he  wants, 
and  must  be  sick,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  consult  a  physician. 
The  World  ohhgingly  sends  what  is  required  to  a  TJrlne- 
doctor,  who  instantly  pronounces  that  "  the  World  ia  as  mad 
as  a  March  hare !"  He  comes  to  visit  his  patient,  and  puts  a 
great  many  questions  on  hia  unhappy  state.  The  World 
replies,  "  that  what  most  troubles  hia  head  is  the  idea  of  u 

*  The  BritUii  MaBenin  liLmr;  was  emiiJied 
collection  of  theaa  old  comic  pLiys,  whict  was  fori 
of  Biitj-fonr  dramas,  of  which  Domher  onlj  fito  or  sin  were  known 
They  are  Bweedingly  ourionB  a£  plctores  of  early  msucerB  and  amuaei 
very  Bimple  in  caDStrnolion,   and   containing  few  characten.     On 
comic  dialogue  between  two  personB  aa  to  llie  hest  way  of  vanaging 
Another   han  for  its  plot  the  adventure  of  a,  huBbanil  sent  from  hi 
■Uie  Heignanr  of  the  village,  that  ho  may  obtain  ncoeas  to  hia  wife  ;  and 
■who  ia  checkmated  by  the  peaeant,  who  repajra  to  the  negiected  lady  of  the 
Beigneur.     Some  are  entirely  composed  of  allegorical  characterB  ;  all  aie 
broadly  cnmic,  in  langnaga  aqnally  broad.    They  were  played  by  a  jocular 
BDciety,  whoxe  chief  was  tanaed  Prince  dei  Sota ;  hence  tjie  name  Sotliei 
given  to  the  farcea. 
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new  deluge  bj  fire,  which  must  one  day  oonsume  him  tft 
fl  powder;"  on  which  the  physician  gives  thiB  answer  r^^^B 

Et  te  troubles-ta  poor  cela  t  ^^^^| 

Monde,  tu  no  la  truubles  pas  ^^^^M 

De  voir  oe  Iojtodh  attraparB  ^^^^^H 

Tmdre  e(  acheler  benefioaB;  ^^^^H 

Lea  enfitOB  en  bru  dea  Nouricei  ^^^^H 

Eatre  AbMa,  Eveqnea.  Frieun,  ^^^^H 

CbeTanclier  tres  bien  lea  dem  aDenn^  ^^^^H 

Tuer  lee  gens  piiur  leurs  plnieirs,  ^^^^H 

Jnuer  le  leur,  I'&utnil  aajstr,  ^^^^H 

Duaaer  anx  S&ttfiurs  sndjeucs,  ^^^^H 

Paire  la  guem  A  tonte  ontiance  ^^^^H 

Pour  nn  riea  eaCre  let  cIirestieriB  I  ^^^^H 

Aud  JDD  reall;  tranble  yDorselT  about  tliU  !  ^^^^H 
Oh,  WoTJif/yaiidoBOttroublejourself aboat        ^^^| 

Seeing  tboae  impadent  rascala  ^^^^| 

Scllilig  and  baying  IJYinga;  ^^^^| 

Chililren  in  tha  arms  of  their  nniaea  ^^^H 

Made  Abbots,  Biabops,  and  Friora,  ^^H 

laCrigaing  vith  gitla,  ^^^^| 

Eiiling  people  for  their  pleasnreB,  ^^^^f 

Uinding  their  own  interest!,  and  sdoDg  on  ^^^^H 

what  belongs  to  tinother,  ^^^^H 

Iiending  their  eurs  U  Satterere,  ^^^^H 

Making  wn,  exterioinatiDg  var,  ^^^^H 

Fur  a  bubble,  among  Ohriatiass  t  ^^^^H 

The  World  takes  leave  of  hia  physician,  but  ret^ns  UiT 
advice ;  and  to  cure  his  fits  of  melancholy  gives  himgelf  up 
entirely  to  the  direction  of  his  fools.  In  a  word,  the  World 
dresses  himself  in  the  coat  and  cap  of  Folly,  and  he  becomes 
as  gay  and  ridiculous  as  the  rest  of  the  fools. 

This  Sottie  was  represented  in  the  year  152^. 

Such  was  the  rage  for  Mysteries,  that  Ilen6  d'Aujoo,  king 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  Count  of  Provence,  had  themma^ 
nificently  represented  and  made  them  a  serious  concern. 
Being  in  Provence,  and  having  received  letters  from  his  sou 
the  Prince  of  Calabria,  who  asked  him  for  an  immediate  aid 
of  men,  he  replied,  that  "  he  had  a  very  different  matter  in 
hand,  for  he  was  fully  employed  in  settling  the  order  of  a 
Mystery — in  honour  of  God."* 

*  The  peasants  of  t^e  Ober-Ammergsq,  a  village  in  the  BaTarian  AJpa, 
still  perform,  at  intervals  of  ten  yeaia,  a  long  miiaele  play,  detAiliag  tbs 
chief  incidents  of  the  FaasiDn  of  our  SaTionr  from  his  entranco  into  Jera- 
aalem  to  hia  asccnaion.  It  is  dooe  in  fullilmeat  of  a  vov  made  during  ft 
pestilence  in  1633,  The  peifoimance  lasted  twelve  hours  in  18S0,  wlutt 
it  was  lost  performed.    The  actors  were  all  of  the  peasant  clasa. 
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Stnitt,  in  his  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English,"  hufj 
given  a  description  of  the  stage  in  England  when  Mysti 
were  the  only  theatrical  performances.     Vol,  ill.  p.  130. 

"  Id  the  early  dawn  of  literature,  and  when  the  eacreol 
Mysteries  were  the  only  theatrical  performances,  what  is  now 
called  the  stage  did  then  consist  ol'  three  several  platlbrms, 
or  stages  raised  one  above  another.  On  the  uppermost  sat  the 
I'ater  Cmlestis,  surrounded  with  his  Angels ;  on  the  second 
appeared  the  Holy  Saints,  and  gloriSed  men ;  and  the  last 
and  lowest  was  occupied  by  mere  men  who  had  not  yet 
passed  from  this  transitory  hfe  to  the  regions  of  eternity.  On 
one  side  of  this  lowest  platform  was  the  resemhiance  of 
a  dark  pitchy  cavern,  from  whence  issued  appearance  of  fire 
and  flames ;  and,  when  it  was  nefiessary,  the  audience  were 
treated  with  hideous  yellings  and  noises  as  imitative  of  the 
howlings  and  cries  of  the  wretched  souls  tormented  by  the 
relentless  demons.  From  this  yawning  cave  the  devils  them- 
selves constantly  ascended  to  delight  and  to  instruct  the 
spectators ;— to  delight,  because  they  were  usually  the  great- 
est jesters  and  buffoons  that  then  appeared ;  and  to  instruct, 
for  that  they  treated  the  wretched  mortals  who  were  delivered 
to  them  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  warning  thereby  all 
carefully  to  avoid  the  falling  into  the  clutches  of  such 
hardened  and  remorseless  spirits."  An  anecdote  relating  to  an...^ 
English  Mystery  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  the  mannei»'i 
of  our  country,  which  then  could  admit  of  such  a  representi 
tion ;  the  simphcity,  if  not  the  libertinism,  of  the  age  w! 
great.  A  play  was  acted  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
England,  under  the  direction  of  the  trading  companies  of  that 
city,  before  a  numerous  assembly  of  both  seies,  wherein 
Adam  and  Eve  appeared  on  the  stage  entirely  naked,  per- 
formed their  whole  part  in  the  representation  of  Eden,  to  the 
serpent's  temptation,  to  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
perceiving  of,  and  conversing  about,  their  nakedness,  and  to 
tlie  supplying  of  fig-leaves  to  cover  it.  Warton  observes  they 
had  the  authority  of  scripture  for  such  a  representation,  and 
they  gawe  matters  just  as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Genesis.  The  following  article  will  afford  the  reader 
specimen  of  an  Elegant  Morality. 
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One  of  the  most  elegant  Moralities  wm  ooinposed  by  Louise 
L' AbS ;  the  Aspasia  of  Lyons  in  1550,  adored  by  her  oontem- 
poraries.  With  no  extraordinary  beauty,  she  however  dis- 
played the  fascination  of  clasaical  learning,  and  a  van  of 
vernacular  poetrv  relined  and  fanciful.  To  accomplislimenia 
BO  TariouH  she  added  the  singular  one  of  ilistinguishlng  heradf 
by  a  military  g])irit,  and  was  nicknamed  Captain  Louise.  Sha 
was  a  fine  rider  and  a  fine  lutanist.  She  presided  in  the 
aaaemblies  of  persona  of  literature  and  distinction.  Married 
to  a  rope-manufacturer,  ahe  was  called  La  belle  Cordiere,  and 
her  name  is  still  perpetuated  by  that  of  the  street  she  lived  in. 
Her  anagram  was  Belle  a  Soi/. — But  she  was  helle  aiao  for 
others.  Her  Morals  in  one  point  were  not  correct,  but  her 
taste  was  never  gross :  the  ashes  of  her  perishable  graces  may 
preserve  themselves  sacred  from  our  severity;  hut  the  pre^ 
ductions  of  her  genius  may  still  delight. 

Her  Morality,  entitled  "  Debat  de  Fohe  et  d'Amour — the 
Contest  of  Love  and  Folly"  is  divided  into  five  parts,  and 
contains  ais  mytbological  or  allegorical  personages.  Tbis 
division  resembles  our  five  acta,  which,  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  this  Morality,  became  generally  practised. 

In  the  first  part,  ioue  and  Jb^arriveat  the  same  moment 
at  the  gate  of  Jupiter's  palace,  to  join  a  festival  to  which  he 
had  invited  the  gods.  Folly  observing  Love  just  going  to 
step  in  at  the  hall,  pushes  him  aside  and  enters  first.  Ltma 
is  enraged,  but  Folly  insists  on'  her  precedency.  Love,  per- 
ceiving there  was  no  reasoning  with  Folly,  bends  his  bow  and 
shoots  an  arrow ;  hut  she  bafiled  his  attempt  by  rendering 
herself  invisible.  Bhe  in  her  turn  becomes  furious,  falls  on  the 
boy,  tearing  out  his  eyes,  and  then  covers  them  with  a  bandage 
which  could  not  he  taken  off. 

In  the  second  part.  Love,  in  despair  for  having  lost  his 
sight,  implores  the  assistance  of  his  mother ;  she  tries  in  vain 
to  undo  the  magic  fillet ;  the  knots  are  never  to  be  unloosed. 

In  the  third  part,  Venus  presents  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  Jupiter  to  complain  of  the  outrage  committed  by 
Folly  on  her  son.  Jupiter  commands  Folly  to  appear, — She 
replies,  that  though  she  baa  reason  to  justify  herself,  she  will 
not  venture  to  plead  her  cause,  as  she  is  apt  to  speak  too  much, 
or  to  omit  what  should  be  said.     Folly  asks  for  a  counsellor, 
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■■»nd  cliooBBB  Mercury;  Apollo  is  selected  liy  Venus.  The' 
fourth  part  CDnBieta  of  a.  long  dissertatioD  between  Jupiter 
and  Lone,  oo  the  manuer  of  loving.  Love  advises  Jupiter,  if 
he  wishes  to  taste  of  truest  happiness,  to  descend  on  earth,  to 
lay  down  all  his  majesty,  and,  in  the  figure  of  a  mere  mortal, 
to  please  some  heautiful  maiden;  "Then  wilt  thou  fL-el  quite 
another  contentment  than  that  thou  hast  hitherto  enjoyed ; 
instead  of  a  single  pleasure  it  will  be  doubled ;  for  tliere  is 
aa  much  pleasure  to  be  loved  as  to  love.  Jupiter  agrees  that 
this  may  be  true,  but  he  thinks  that  to  attain  this  it  requires 
too  much  time,  too  much  trouble,  too  many  attentions, — and 
that,  after  all,  it  is  not  worth  them. 

In  the  fifth  part,  Apollo,  the  advocate  for  Venus,  in  a 
long  ]ileading  demands  justice  against  Folly,  Tlie  Gods, 
seduced  by  his  eloqueuoe,  show  by  their  indignation  that  they 
would  condemn  Folly  without  hearing  her  advocate  Mercury. 
But  Jupiter  commands  silence,  and  Mercury  replies.  His 
pleading  is  as  long  as  the  adverse  party's,  and  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  Folly  aie  so  plausible,  that,  whenheconcTudeshiB 
address,  the  gods  are  divided  in  opinion  ;  some  espouse  the 
cause  of  Love,  and  some,  that  of  F\>lly.  Jupiter,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  make  them  agree  together,  pronounces  this  award : — 

"  On  account  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  your  dis- 
putes and  the  diversity  of  your  opinions,  we  have  suspended 
your  contest  from  this  day  to  three  times  seven  times  nine  cen- 
turies. In  the  mean  time  we  command  you  to  live  amicably 
together  without  injuring  one  another.  Folly  shall  lead  Love, 
and  take  him  whithersoever  he  pleases,  and  when  restored  to 
hia  sight,  the  Fates  may  pronounce  sentence." 

Many  beautiful  conceptions  are  scattered  in  this  elegant 
Morality.  It  has  given  birth  to  subsequent  imitations ;  it 
was  too  original  and  playful  an  idea  not  to  he  appropriated 
by  the  poets.  To  this  Morality  we  perhaps  owe  the 
panegyric  of  Folly  by  Erasmus,  and  the  Love  and  Folly  of 


a  Fontaine. 
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I  BHAiL  notice  a  class  of  very  singular  works,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  romance  has  been  called  in  to  render  religion  mora 
attractive  to  certain  heated  imaginations. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  was  published  a  little  book  oC 
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prayers,  accompanied  hy  figures.  Loth  of  a  very  nncoranNIr 
nature  for  a  religious  publication.  It  is  entitled  Hortnltu 
Anima,  cum  Oraliuneulis  atiquibuf  superaiiditia  qum  in 
prioribus  LihrU  non  kabentar. 

It  is  a  small  octavo  en  leltrei  gothique*,  printed  by  Jobn 
Grunninger,  1500.  "A  garJen,"  saya  the  author,  "which 
abounde  with  flowers  for  the  pleasure  of  the  eouI  ;"  but  they 
are  full  of  poison.  In  spite  of  his  fine  promises,  the  chief 
part  of  these  meditations  are  as  puerile  as  they  are  auperati- 
tioas.  This  we  might  excuGe,  because  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  times  allowed  such  things ;  but  Mhefiguret 
which  accompany  this  work  are  to  be  condemned  in  all  ages; 
one  represents  Saint  Urdulu  and  some  of  her  eleven  thousand 
vir^ris,  with  all  the  licentious  inventions  of  an  Aretine, 
What  strikes  the  ear  does  not  so  much  irritate  the  senses, 
observes  the  sage  Horace,  as  what  is  presented  in  all  its  nudity 
to  the  eye.  One  of  these  designs  is  only  ridiculous  :  David 
is  represented  as  examining  Bathsheha  bathing,  while  Cufud 
hovering  throws  his  dart,  and  with  a  malicious  smile  triumphs 
in  his  success.  We  have  had  many  gross  anachronisms  is 
similar  designs.  There  is  a  laughable  picture  in  a  village  in 
Holland,  in  which  Abraham  appears  ready  to  sacrifice  his  eon 
Isaac  by  a  loaded  blunderbuss ;  but  his  pious  intention  is 
entirely  frustrated  by  an  angel  urining  in  the  pan.  In  another 
painting,  the  Virgin  receives  the  annunciation  of  the  angel 
Gabriel  with  a  huge  chaplet  of  beads  tied  round  her  waist, 
reading  her  own  offices,  and  kneeling  before  a  crucifix ;  another 
happy  invention,  to  be  seen  on  an  altar-piece  at  Worms,  is  that 
in  which  the  Virgin  throws  Jesus  into  the  hopper  of  a  mill, 
while  from  the  other  side  he  issues  changed  into  little  morsels 
of  bread,  with  which  the  priests  feast  the  people.  Matthieon, 
a  modem  traveller,  describes  a  picture  in  a  church  at  Con- 
stance, called  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  An  oM 
man  lies  on  a  cloud,  whence-he  darts  out  a  vast  beam,  which 
passes  through  a  dove  hovering  just  below  [  at  the  end  of  a 
beam  appears  a  large  transparent  egg,  in  which  egg  is  seen  a 
child  in  swaddling  clothes  with  a  glory  round  it.  Mary  sits 
leaning  in  an  arm  chair,  and  opens  her  mouth  to  receive  the 

1  must  not  pass  unnoticed  in  this  article  a  production  as 
extravagant  in  its  design,  in  which  the  author  prided  himself 
in  discussing  three  thousand  questions  concerning  tba  Virgin 
iTary. 
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The  puLlieation  now  adverted  to  was  not  presented  to  tWi 
world  in  a  barbarous  age  and  in  a  barbarouB  country,  but 
printed  at  Paris  in  16t!8.  It  bears  for  title,  Deaoie  Saluta- 
tion de» Membres srwreg  da  Corps  de  la  Olorieuse  Viirge,Mere 
de  Dieu.  That  is,  "  A  Devout  Salutation  of  the  Holy  Mem- 
bers of  the  Body  of  the  glorious  Virgin,  Mother  of  God."  It 
was  printed  and  pubhshed  with  an  approbation  and  privil^e, 
whiuh  is  more  strange  than  the  work  itself,  Valois  roprobntea 
it  in  these  just  terms:  "What  would  Innocent  XI.  have 
done,  after  having  abolished  the  shameful  Office  of  Ike  Q>n- 
eeption,  Indalgenaet,  &c.  if  he  had  seen  a  volume  in  which 
the  impertinent  devotion  of  that  visionary  monk  caused  to  be 
printed,  with  permission  of  his  superiors.  Meditations  oa  all 
the  Parts  of  the  Body  of  the  Holy  Virgin?  lleligion, 
decency,  and  good  sense,  are  equally  struck  at  by  such  an 
e:itravngaRce."  I  give  a  specimen  of  the  most  deuent  of 
these  ittlaiatiofu. 

Salutation  to  the  Bair. 

"  I  salute  you,  charming  hair  of  Maria !  Kays  of  the  mys-- 1 
tical  BUn !  Lines  of  the  centre  and  circumCerence  of  all 
created  perfection  !  Veins  of  gold  of  the  mine  of  love!  Chains 
of  the  prison  of  God !  Roots  of  the  tree  of  life  1  Rivulets 
of  the  fountain  of  Paradise  !  Strings  of  the  bow  of  charity  t  _ 
Nets  that  caught  Jesus,  and  shall  be  used  in  the  huntiug-dkjiii 
of  souls !" 

Salutation  to  tlie  Earg. 

"  I  salute  ye,  inteUigent  cars  of  Maria !  ye  presi 
the  princes  of  the  poor !  Tribunal  for  their  petitions ;  sail 
tion  at  the  audience  of  the  miserable !  "University  of 
divine  wisdom !  Receivers  general  of  all  wards !  Te  i 
pierced  with  the  rings  of  oar  chains ;  ye  are  impeark'd  witl 
our  necessities !" 

The  images,  prints,  and  miniatures,  with  which  the  cath( 
lie  religion  has  occasion  to  decorate  its  splendid  cercmonie 
have  frequently  been  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  love : 
they  have  been  so  many  votive  offerings  worthy  to  have  been 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Idalia.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  had 
the  images  of  the  Virgin  made  to  represent  some  of  his  mis- 
tresses ;  the  famous  Vanozza,  hia  favourite,  was  placed  on  the 
altar  of  Santa  Maria  del  P.ipolo ;  and  Julia  Farneae  furnished 
a  subject  for  another  Virgin.      The  same  genius  of  pioua 
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gallantry  also  visited  our  country.  The  statuaricB  made  the 
queen  of  Henry  111.  a  modi-l  for  the  fane  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
Ilearne  elsewhere  affirms,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  wan  gea»- 
rally  made  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  queens  of  the  age, 
which,  no  doubt,  produced  eome  real  devotion  among  uia 
courtiers. 

The  prayer-books  of  certain  pioua  libertines  were  decorated 
with  the  portraits  of  their  favourite  minions  and  ladies  in  the 
characters  of  Esinta,  and  even  of  the  Virgin  and  Jesus.  Thig 
aoandalou;  practice  was  particularly  prevalent  in  that  reign 
of  debauchery  in  Fnince,  when  Ueury  111.  held  the  reins 
of  government  with  a  loose  hand.  In  a  miasal  once  apper- 
tuiiin^  to  the  queen  of  Louis  XII.  may  be  seen  a  mitred  vpe, 
giving  its  benediction  to  a  man  prostrate  before  it-  a  keua 
reproach  to  the  clergy  of  that  day.  Charles  V.,  however 
pious  that  emperor  affected  to  he,  nad  a  misEal  painted  few 
his  mistress  by  the  great  Albert  Durer,  the  borders  of  whidl 
are  crowded  with  extravagant  grotesques,  consisting  of  apes, 
who  were  sometimea  elegantly  sportive,  giving  clysters  to 
one  another,  and  in  more  offensive  attitudes,  not  adapted  to 
heighten  the  piety  of  the  Eoyal  Mistress.  This  missal  has 
two  French  verses  written  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who  dots 
not  seem  to  have  been  ashamed  of  his  present.  The  Italians 
carried  this  taste  to  excess.  The  manners  of  our  country 
were  more  rarely  tainted  with  this  deplorable  liceotiousneas, 
although  I  have  observed  an  innocent  tendency  towards  it,, 
by  examining  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  our  andent 
metrical  romances :  while  we  admire  the  vivid  colouring  of 
these  splendid  manuscripts,  the  curious  observer  will  ^lerceive 
that  almost  every  heroine  is  represented  in  a  state  which 
appears  incompatible  with  her  reputation.  Most  of  these 
works  are,  I  believe,  by  French  artists, 

A  supplement  might  be  formed  to  religious  indecencies 
from  the  Golden  Legend,  which  abounds  in  them.  Henry 
Stephens's  Apology  for  Herodotus  might  be  likewise  con- 
sulted with  effect  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  atory  of 
St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,  who  was  perhaps  a  looser  liver  than 
Mary  Magdalen ;  for  not  being  able  to  pay  for  her  passage  to 
Jerusalem,  whither  she  was  going  to  adore  the  noty  erossi 
and  sepulchre,  in  despair  she  thought  of  an  expedient  in  liea 
of  payment  to  the  ferrymau,  which  required  at  least  g<nii^ 
twice,  instead  of  once,  to  Jerusalem  as  a  penitential  plgri- 
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mage.     This  anecdote  presents  the  genuine  character  of  cer- 
tain devotees. 

Melchior  InchoSer,  a  Jesuit,  published  a  book  to  vindicate 
the  miracle  of  a  Letter  which  the  Virgin  Mary  had  addressed 
to  the  citizens  of  Messina;  when  Naude  brought  him  posi- 
tive proofs  of  its  evident  forgery,  Inohoffer  ingenuously  con- 
fessed the  imposture,  but  pleaded  that  it  was  done  by  the 
orders  of  his  superiors. 

This  same  leiter  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  like  a  donation 
made  to  her  by  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  the  whole  county  of 
Boulogne,  retaining,  however,  for  his  own  use  the  reoenuei  /  J 
This  solemn  act  bears  the  date  of  the  year  1478,  and  is  entitled,  ■ 
"Conveyanceof  Louis  the  Eleventh  to  the  Virgin  of  Bouli^e, 
of  the  right  and  title  of  the  fief  and  homage  of  the  county 
of  Boul<^ne,  which  is  held  by  the  Count  of  Saint  Pol,  to 
render  a  faithful  account  before  the  image  of  the  said  lady." 

Maria  Agreda,  a  religious  visionary,  wrote  T/ie  Life  of  the 
Virgin.  She  informs  us  that  she  resisted  tbe  commands  of 
God  and  the  holy  Mary  till  the  year  1637,  when  she  began 
to  compose  this  curious  rhapsody.  Whwi  she  had  finished 
this  original  production,  her  confessor  advined  her  to  burn  it ; 
she  obeyed.  Her  friends,  however,  who  did  not  think  her 
less  inspired  than  she  informed  them  she  was,  advised  her  to 
re-write  the  work.  When  printed  it  spread  rapidly  from 
country  to  country  :  new  editions  appeared  at  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
Perpignan,  and  Antwerp.  Jt  was  the  rose  of  Sharon  for 
those  climates.  There  are  so  many  pious  absurdities  in  this 
book,  which  were  found  to  give  such  pleasure  to  the  devout, 
that  it  was  solemnly  honoured  with  the  censure  of  the  SoNt 
bonoe ;  and  it  spread  the  more. 

The  head  of  this  lady  was  quite  turned  by  her  religion,  Jl 
In  the  first  sii  chapters  she  relates  the  visions  of  the  Virgin,   ' 
which  induced  her  to  write  her  life.     She  begins  the  history 
ah  ovo,  as  it  may  be  expressed ;  for  she  has  formed  a  narra^ 
tive  of  what  passed  during  the  nine  months  in  which  the 
Virgin  was  confined  in  the  womb  of  her  mother  St.  Anne. 
After  the  birth  of  Mary,  she  received  an  augmentation  of 
angelic  guards ;   we  have  several  conversations  which  God 
lield  with  the  Virgin  during  tiie  first  eighteen  months  after 
her  birth.     And  it  is  in  this  manner  she  formed  a  circulating  -i 
novel,  which  delighted  the  female  devotees  of  the  BeveDteentt[.fl 
century. 
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The  worehip  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Spain  and  Italy 

eipeeda  that  which  is  given  to  the  Son  or  the  Father.  When 
they  pray  to  Mary,  their  imagination  pictures  a  beautiful 
woman,  they  really  feel  a  patnon;  while  Jeans  is  only  re- 
garded as  a  Bambino,  or  infant  at  the  breast,  and  the  Father 
n  hardly  ever  recollected :  but  the  Madonna  la  Scnhora,  la 
Maria  Santa,  while  she  inspires  their  religious  inclinations, 
is  a  mistress  to  those  who  have  none. 

Of  similar  wurks  there  exists  an  entire  race,  and  the  libraries 
of  the  curious  may  yet  preserve  a  shelf  of  these  religions 
jioiivellettet.  The  Jesuits  were  the  usual  authors  of  these 
rhapsodies.  I  Slid  an  account  of  a  book  which  pretends  to 
deserilw  what  passes  in  Paradise,  A  Spanish  Jesuit  published 
at  Salamanca  a  volume  in  folio,  1652,  entitled  Empyreologia, 
Me  dwells  with  great  complacency  on  the  joys  of  the  celeataal 
abode;  there  always  will  be  music  in  heaven  with  material 
instruments  as  our  ears  are  already  accustomed  to ;  othenriM 
he  thinks  the  celestial  music  would  not  be  music  for  us  I  Bat 
another  Jesuit  is  more  particular  in  his  accounts.  He  pod- 
tively  assures  us  that  we  shall  csperience  a  supreme  pleasure 
in  kissing  and  embracing  the  bodies  of  the  blessed ;  they  will 
bathe  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  for  this  purpose  there 
arc  most  agreeable  baths  in  which  we  shall  sivim  like  fish; 
that  we  shall  all  warble  as  sweetly  as  larks  and  nightingales; 
that  the  angels  will  dress  themselves  in  female  habits,  their 
hair  curled;  wearing  petticoats  and  fardingates,  and  with  the 
finest  linen ;  that  men  and  women  will  amuse  themselves  id 
masquerades,  feasts,  and  balls.— Women  will  sing  more  agree- 
ably than  men  to  heighten  these  entertainments,  and  at  the 
resurrection  will  have  more  luauriaut  tresses,  ornamented 
with  ribands  and  liead-dresses  as  in  this  life ! 

Such  were  the  books  once  so  devoutly  studied,  and  which 
donbtlcBB  were  often  literally  understood.  How  very  bold 
must  the  minds  of  the  Jesuits  have  been,  and  how  very 
humble  those  of  their  readers,  that  such  estravagaoces 
should  ever  be  published !  And  yet,  even  to  the  time  in 
which  I  am  now  writing, — even  at  this  day, — the  same  pic- 
turesque and  impassioned  pencil  is  employed  by  the  modem 
Apostles  of  Mysticism—the  Swedenboi^ans,  the  Moravians, 
the  Methodists ! 

I  find  an  account  of  another  book  of  this  class,  ridiculous 
enough  to  be  noticed.  It  has  for  title,  "  The  Spiritual 
Kaleudar,  composed  of  as  many  Madrigals  or  Sotmeta  m^ 
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EpigramB  aa  there  aro  days  in  the  year ;  written  for  t 
consolation  of  the  pious  and  the  curious.  By  Father  G. 
Cortade,  Austin  Preacher  at  Bayonne,  16(!5."  To  give  a 
notion  of  this  eiDgular  cullec^tion  take  an  Epigram  addressed 
to  a  Jesuit,  who,  young  as  he  was,  used  to  put  apur»  under 
hU  ghirt  to  mortify  tlie  outer  man!  The  Kalendar-poetJ 
thus  gives  a  point  to  these  spurs : — 


I 


Tour  body  no  mora  will  noigh  and  will  kick. 
The  point  o(  the  spur  muat  eternallj  pHck ; 
Wbnerer  coDtiiTed  a  thing  nitii  aach  ekill, 
To  keep  aparring  a,  horee  to  make  him  gtand  etill ! 


One  of  the  most  extravagant  works  projected  on  the  ei 
ject  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  following ; — The  prior  o 
convent  iu  Paris  had  reiteratedly  entreated  Varillas  the  his- 
torian to  examine  a  work  composed  hy  one  of  the  monkB ; 
and  of  which  —  not  being  himself  addicted  to  letters  —  he 
wished  to  be  governed  hy  his  opinion.  Varillaa  at  length 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  prior;  and  to  regale  the 
critic,  they  laid  on  two  tables  for  his  inspection  seven  enor- 
mous volumes  in  folio. 

This  rather  disheartened  our  reviewer:  but  greater  was  his 
astonishment,  when,  having  opened  the  first  volume,  he  found 
its  title  to  he  Summa  Dei-partB;  and  aa  Saiat  Thomas  had 
made  a  Sunt,  or  System  of  Theology,  so  our  monk  had  formed 
a  System  of  the  Virgin  !  He  immediately  comprehended  the 
design  of  our  good  lather,  who  had  laboured  on  this  work  full 
thirty  years,  and  who  boasted  he  had  treated  Three  Thousand 
Questions  concerning  the  Virgin  I  of  which  he  flattered  him- 
self not  a  single  one  had  ever  yet  been  imagined  by  any  one 
but  himself! 

Perhaps  a  more  extraordinary  design  was  never  known. 
Tarillfts,  pressed  to  give  his  judgment  on  this  work,  advised 
the  prior  with  great  prudence  and  good-nature  to  amuse  the 
honest  old  monk  with  the  hope  of  printing  these  seven  folios, 
but  always  to  start  some  new  difficulties ;  for  it  would  be 
inhuman  to  occasion  bo  deep  a  chagrin  to  a  man  who  had 

■    TOIi.  I.  B  fl  J 
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reached  his  seventy -fourth  year,  as  to  inform  him  of  the 
nature  of  his  favourite  occopationB ;  and  that  lUler  his  death 
he  should  throw  the  seven  folios  into  the  fire. 


Bewtibt,  long  to  wrangling  bcTiooIb  confined, 

Ani)  but  b;  books  uqnainteil  vitb  manklDil 

To  Milton  lending  Bcna?,  to  HoKAaa  wit, 
He  makes  them  write,  wbat  nerer  poet  writ. 

De.  Bentlet's  edition  of  our  Enghsh  Homer  is  sufficiently 
known  by  name.  As  it  stands  a  terrifying  beacon  to  con- 
jectural criticisra,  I  shall  just  notice  some  of  those  violations 
which  the  learned  critic  ventured  to  commit,  with  all  tha 
arrogance  of  a  Soaliger,  This  man,  so  deeply  versed  in 
ancient  learning:,  it  will  appear,  was  destitute  of  taste  and 
genius  in  his  native  lang;uage. 

Our  critic,  to  persuade  the  world  of  the  necessity  of  Mb 
edition,  imagined  a  fictitious  editor  of  Milton's  Foems:  and 
it  was  this  ingenuity  which  produced  all  his  absurdities.     As 

's  certain  that  the  blind  bard  employed  an  amanuensis;  it 

B  not  improbable  that  many  words  of  similar  sound,  but 
very  different  signification,  might  have  disfigured  the  poem; 
but  our  Doctor  was  bold  enough  to  conjecture  that  this 

anuensis  interpolated  whole  verses  of  his  own  composition 
the  "Paradise  Lost!"  Having  laid  down  this  fatai 
position,  all  the  eonseqaences  of  his  folly  naturally  followed 
it.  Yet  if  there  needs  any  conjecture,  the  more  probable  one 
will  be,  that  Milton,  who  was  never  careless  of  hia  future 
lame,  ]\ad  his  poem  read  to  him  after  it  had  been  published. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  1667,  and  the  second  in  167^ 
in  which  all  the  faults  of  the  former  edition  are  continued. 
By  these  faults,  the  Doctor  means  what  he  considers  to  be 
such  ;  for  we  sbaU  soon  see  that  his  "  Canons  of  Critiei«B" 
ire  apocryphal. 

Bentley  says  that  he  will  supply  the  want  of  manusoipta 
to  collate  (to  use  hia  own  words)  by  liis  own  "  SiOAOOT," 

md  "HAJPr  CoifJECTDRE." 

Milton,  after  the  conclusion  of  Satan's  speech  to  the  &Qa 
angels,  proceeds  thus : — 
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1.  He  spake :  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 

2.  Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
8.  Of  mighty  cherubim :  the  sudden  blaze 

4.  Far  round  illumined  hell ;  highly  they  rag'd 

5.  Against  the  Highest ;  and  fierce  with  grasped  abxs 

6.  Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war, 

7.  Hurling  defiance  tow'rd  the  vault  of  heaven. 

In  this  passage^  which  is  as  perfect  as  human  wit  can 
make,  the  Doctor  alters  three  words.  In  the  second  line  he 
puts  blades  instead  of  swords;  in  the  fifth  he  puts  swords 
instead  of  arms;  and  in  the  last  lin6  he  prefers  walls  to 
vault.  All  these  changes  are  so  many  defoedations  of  the 
poem.  The  word  swords  is  far  more  poetical  than  hladesy 
which  may  as  well  be  understood  of  knives  as  swords.  The 
word  ar^tis,  the  generic  for  the  specific  term,  is  still  stronger 
and  nobler  than  swords  ;  and  the  beautiful  conception  of  vault, 
which  is  always  indefinite  to  the  eye,  while  the  solidity  of 
walls  would  but  meanly  describe  the  highest  Heaven,  gives 
an  idea  of  grandeur  and  modesty. 

Milton  writes,  book  i.  v.  63 — 

No  light,  but  rather  darkness  yisiblb 
Serred  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe. 

Perhaps  borrowed  from  Spenser : — 

A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade. 

'  Faery  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  2.  st.  14. 

This  fine  expression  of  "  da^ekness  tisible"  the  Doctor's 
critical  sagacity  has  thus  rendered  clearer : — 

No  light,  but  rather  a  transpiouous  gloom. 

Again,  our  learned  critic  distinguishes  the  74th  line  of  the 
first  book — 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pple^ 

as  "  a  vicious  verse,'*  and  therefore  with  "  happy  conjecture," 
and  no  taste,  thrusts  in  an  entire  verse  of  his  own  compo- 
s'tion — 

Distance  which  to  express  all  measurb  fails. 

Milton  writes, 

Our  torments,  also,  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements.  B.  ii.  ver.  274, 

Bentley  cobeects — 

r/icn,  AS  WAS  WELL  obsery'p,  our  torments  may 
Become  our  elements. 

bb2 
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A  cunoua  instance  how  the  insertion  of  a  single  proE 
expression  turns  a  fine  verse  into  something  vrorse  than  t 
vilest  prose. 

To  conclude  with  one  more  instance  of  critical  emendatic 
Milton  aaya,  with  an  agreeable  turn  of  espression — 


Bentley  "  conjectures"  these  two  verses  to  be  inaccurate,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  last  writes — 


And  then  our  erudite  critic  reasons !  as  thus ; — 

After  the  conversation  between  the  Angel  and  Adam  in 
the  bower,  it  may  he  well  presumed  that  our  lirst  parent 
waited  on  hia  heavenly  guest  at  his  departure  to  some  littla 
distance  from  it,  till  he  began  to  take  his  flight  towards 
heaven ;  and  therefore  "  sagaciously"  thioka  that  the  poet 
could  not  with  propriety  say  that  the  angel  parted  from  the 
thick  siade,  that  is,  the  bower,  to  go  to  heaven.  Btit  if 
Adam  attended  the  Angel  no  farther  than  the  door  or 
entrance  of  the  bower,  then  he  shrewdly  asks,  "  How  Adam 
could  return  to  his  bower  if  he  was  never  out  ofit  ?" 

Our  editor  has  made  a  thousand  similar  corrections  in  his 
edition  of  Milton  !  Borne  have  auapected  that  tbe  same  kind 
intention  which  prompted  Dryden  to  persuade  Creech  to 
undertake  a  translation  of  Horace  in^uenced  those  who 
encouraged  our  Doctor,  in  tliua  exercising  his  "  sagacity"  and 
"  happy  conjjcture"  on  the  epic  of  Milton.  He  is  one  of 
those  learned  critics  who  have  happily  "  elucidated  th^ 
author  into  obscurity,"  and  comes  nearest  to  that  "truo 
conjectural  critic"  whose  practice  a  Portuguese  satirist  bo 
greatly  admired:  by  which  means,  if  he  be  only  followed  up 
by  future  editors,  we  might  have  that  immaculate  edition,  in 
which  little  or  nothing  should  be  found  of  the  original  1 

I  have  collected  these  few  instances  as  not  uninteresting  to 
men  of  taste ;  they  may  eonvinee  us  that  a  acbolar  may  be 
familiarised  to  Greek  and  Latin,  though  a  stranger  to  hia 
vernacular  literature ;  and  that  a  verbal  critic  may  sometime* 
be  successful  in  hia  attempta  on  a  single  word,  though  he 
may  be  incapable  of  tasting  an  entire  genteitce.  Let  it  also 
remain  as  a  gibbet  on  the  high  roads  of  literature  j  that 
'  conjectural  critics"  as  they  pass  may  not  forget  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Bentley. 
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The  following  epigram  appeared  on  this  occasion : — 

ON  MILTON^S  EXE0X7TI0NBR. 

Did  Milton's  pbose,  0  Chaklss  !  thy  death  defend  ? 

A  furious  foe,  unconscious,  proves  a  friend ; 

On  Milton's  terse  does  Bentley  comment?  know, 

A  weak  officious  friend  becomes  a  foe. 

While  he  would  seem  his  author's  fame  to  further, 

The  ifURTHSROus  CRITIC  has  avenged  thy  hurther. 

The  classical  learning  of  Bentley  was  singular  and  acute ; 
but  the  erudition  of  words  is  frecjuwtlj  found  not  to  be  allied 
to  the  sensibility  of  taste.* 


A  JANSEKIST  DICTIONARY. 

When  L'Advocat  published  his  concise  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, the  Jansenists,  the  methodists  of  France,  considered 
it  as  having  been  written  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  merit 
of  thei?*  friends.  The  spirit  of  party  is  too  soon  alarmed. 
The  Abbe  Barral  undertook  a  dictionary  devoted  to  their 
cause.  In  this  labour,  assisted  by  his  good  friends  the  Jan- 
senists, he  indulged  all  the  impetuosity  and  acerbity  of  a 
splenetic  adversary.  The  Abb6  was,  however,  an  able  writer ; 
his  anecdotes  are  numerous  and  well  chosen ;  and  his  style  is 
rapid  and  glowing.  The  work  bears  for  title,  "  Dictionnaire 
Historique,  Litteraire,  et  Critique,  des  Hommes  Celebres," 
6  vols.  8vo.  1719.  It  is  no  unuseful  speculation  to  observe 
in  what  manner  a  faction  represents  those  who  have  not  been 
its  favourites ;  for  this  purpose  I  select  the  characters  of 
Fenelon,  Cranmer,  and  Luther. 

Of  Fenelon  they  write,  "  He  composed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berri,  several  works ; 
amongst  others,  the  Telemachus  —  a  singular  book,  which 
partakes  at  once  of  the  character  of  a  romance  and  of  a  poem, 
and  which   substitutes  a  prosaic  cadence  for  versification. 

*  An  amusing  instance  of  his  classical  emendations  occurs  in  the  text 
of  Shakspeare.  [King  Henry  IV.  pt.  2,  act  1,  sc.  1.]  The  poet  speaks 
of  one  who 

*' woebegone 

Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd." 

Bentley  alters  the  first  word  of  the  sentence  to  a  proper  name,  which  is 
given  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  second  of  the  iSneid ;  and 
reads  the  passage  thus  : — 

" Ucaligon 

Drew  Priam's  curtain, "  &c.  I 
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But  several  luseioua  pictures  would  not  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  this  book  issued  rrora  the  pen  of  a  sacred  minister  for 
the  eduuation  of  a  prince ;  and  what  we  are  told  b;  a  famoiui 
poet  is  not  improbable,  that  Fenelon  did  not  compose  it  at 
court,  but  that  it  ia  the  fruits  of  hia  retreat  in  his  diocese. 
And  indeed  the  amours  of  Calypso  and  Eucharis  should  not 
be  the  first  lessons  that  a  minister  ought  to  give  his  scholan; 
and,  besides,  the  fine  moral  maxims  wliieh  the  author  attri- 
butes to  the  Pagan  divinities  are  not  well  placed  in  thdr 
mouth.  Is  not  this  rendering  homage  to  the  demons  of  tbe 
great  truths  which  we  receive  from  the  Gospel,  and  to  despoil 
J.  C.  to  render  respectable  the  annihilated  gods  of  paganism  ? 
This  prelate  was  a  wretched  divine,  more  familiar  with  iiiB 
light  of  profane  authors  than  with  that  of  the  fathers  of  the 
ahurcb.  Fhelipeaus  has  given  us,  in  his  narrative  of  Quietism, 
the  portrait  of  the  friend  of  Madame  Ouyon.  This  archbishop 
has  a  lively  genius,  artful  and  supple,  which  can  flatter  and 
dissimulate,  if  ever  any  could.  Seduced  by  a  woman,  he  wu 
solicitous  to  spread  his  seduction.  He  joined  to  the  polite- 
ness  and  elegance  of  conversation  a  modest  air,  which  rendered 
him  amiable.  He  spoke  of  spirituality  with  the  espre«sion 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  prophet ;  with  Huch  talents  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  everything  would  yield  to  him." 

In  this  work  the  Protestants,  particularly  the  first  He- 
formers,  find  no  quai'ter ;  and  thus  virulently  their  rabid 
cathohcism  exults  over  the  hapless  end  of  Cranmer,  the  first 
Protestant  archbishop ; — 

"  Thomas  Cranmer  married  the  sister  of  Osiander.  As 
Henry  VIII.  detested  married  priests,  Cranmer  kept  thia 
second  marriage  in  profoimd  secrecy.  Tliis  action  serves  to 
show  the  character  of  this  great  reformer,  who  is  the  hero  of 
Burnet,  whose  history  is  so  much  esteemed  in  England. 
What  blindness  to  suppose  him  an  Athanasius,  who  was  at 
once  a  Lutheran  secretly  married,  a  consecrated  archbishop 
under  tbe  Roman  pontiff  whose  power  he  detested,  saying 
the  mass  in  which  ho  did  not  believe,  and  granting  a  power 
to  say  it !  The  divine  vengeance  burst  on  this  sycophantifl 
courtier,  who  had  always  prostituted  his  conscience  to  his 
fortune." 

Their  character  of  Luther  is  quite  Lutheran  in  one  sens^ 
for  Luther  was  himself  a  stranger  to  moderate  strictures : — 

"  The  furious  Luther,  perceiving  himself  assisted  by  the 
credit  of  several  princes,  broke  loose  agiunat  the  church  wHll 
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the  most  inveterate  rage,  and  rurj  the  moHt  terrible  ularum 
against  tlie  pope.  According  to  him  we  should  have  set  lire 
to  everything,  and  reiluced  to  one  heap  of  ashes  the  pope  and 
the  princes  who  supported  him.  Nothing  equals  the  rage  of 
this  phrenetic  man,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  exhaling  his 
fury  in  horrid  declamations,  but  who  was  for  putting  all  in 
practice.  He  raised  his  excesses  to  the  height  by  inveighing 
against  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  in  marrying  publicly  Cathe- 
rine de  Bore,  a  nnn,  whom  he  enticed,  with  eight  others,  from 
their  convents.  He  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
this  infamous  proceeding  by  a  treatise  which  he  entitled 
'  Examples  of  tlie  Papistical  Doctrine  and  Theology,'  in 
which  he  condemns  the  pruses  which  all  the  saints  had 
given  to  continence.  He  died  at  length  quietly  enough,  in 
1541),  at  Eisleben,  his  country  place  —  God  reserving  the 
terrible  effects  of  his  vengeance  to  another  Hie." 

Cranmcr,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  these  fanntic  reli- 
gioniats  proclaim  as  an  example  of  "dirine  vengeance  ;"  hut 
Luther,  the  true  parent  of  the  Reformation,  "  died  quietly  at 
Eisleben;"  this  must  have  puzzled  their  mode  of  reasuningj 
but  they  extricate  themselves  out  of  the  dilemma  by  the 
usual  way.     Their  curses  ace  never  what  the  lawyers  call 


RMAKCSCRIPTS  AKD  BOOKS. 
T  would  be  no  uninteresting  literary  speculation  to  describe 
the  difficulties  which  some  of  our  moKt  favourite  works  en- 
countered  in  their  manuscript  state,  and  even  after  they  bad 
passed  through  the  press.  Sterne,  when  ho  had  finished  hia 
first  and  second  volumes  of  Tristram  Shandy,  offered  them  to 
a  bookseller  at  York  for  fifty  pomids;  but  was  refused:  he 
came  to  town  with  his  MSS. ;  and  lie  and  Robert  Dodsley 
agreed  in  a  manner  of  which  neither  repented. 

The  liosciad,  with  all  its  merit,  lay  lor  a  considerable  time 
in  a  dormant  state,  till  Cliurchill  and  his  publisher  became 
impatient,  and  almost  hopeless  of  success, ^Burn's  Justice 
was  disposed  of  by  its  author,  who  was  weary  of  soliciting 
booksellers  to  purchase  the  MS.,  for  a  trifle,  and  it  now  yields 
an  annual  income.  Collins  burnt  his  odes  after  indemnifying 
his  publisher.  The  publication  of  Dr.  Blair's  Sermons  was 
refused  by  Straban,  and  the  "  Essay  on  the  Immutability  of 
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Truth,"  by  Dr.  Benttie,  could  find  no  publisher,  and  was 
printed  by  tivo  friends  of  the  author,  at  their  joint  expense. 

"  The  sermon  in  Tristram  Shandy"  (says  Sterne,  iu  his 
preface  to  his  Sermons)  "  was  printed  by  itself  some  years 
ago,  but  could  find  neither  purchasers  nor  readers."  When  it 
was  inserted  in  his  eecentric  work,  it  met  witL  a  mmt 
favourable  reception,  and  occasioned  the  others  to  be  col- 
lected. 

Joseph  Warton  writes,  "When  Gray  published  his  exqui- 
site Ode  on  Eton.  College,  bis  first  publication,  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it."  The  Polyeuote  of  Comeille,  which  is  now 
ai-counted  to  be  his  masterpiece,  when  be  read  it  to  the  lite- 
rary assembly  hold  at  the  Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  was  not  a^ 
proved,  Voiture  came  the  next  day,  and  in  gentle  terms 
acquainted  him  with  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  critics. 
Such  ill  judges  were  then  the  most  fashionable  wits  of 
France ! 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Centlivre  could  get 
her  "  Busy  Body"  performed.  Wilks  threw  down  bis  jwli 
with  an  oath  of  detestation — our  comic  authoress  fell  on  her 
knees  and  wept. — Her  tears,  and  not  her  wit,  prevailed. 

Apamphlet  published  in  the  year  1738,  entitled  "  ALetter 
to  the  Society  of  Booksellers,  on  the  Method  of  forming  a 
true  Judgment  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Authors,"  contains 
some  curious  literary  intelligence, 

"  We  have  known  books,  that  in  the  MS.  have  been 
damned,  as  well  as  others  which  seem  to  be  so,  since,  after 
their  appearance  in  the  world,  they  have  often  lain  by 
neglected.  Witness  the  '  Paradise  Lost'  of  the  famous 
Milton,  and  the  Optics  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  last,  'tis 
said,  had  no  character  or  credit  here  till  noticed  in  France. 
'  The  Historical  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,' 
by  Shuckford,  is  also  reported  to  have  been  seldom  inquired 
after  for  about  a  twelvemonth's  time ;  however,  it  made  a 
shift,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  to  creep  up  to  a 
second  edition,  and  afterwards  even  to  a  third.  And  which 
is  another  remarkable  instance,  the  manuscript  of  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux's  '  Connection'  is  well  known  to  have  been  bandied 
about  from  hand  to  hand  among  several,  at  least  five  or  sis, 
of  the  most  eminent  booksellers,  during  the  space  of  at  least 
two  years,  to  no  purpose,  none  of  them  undertaking  to 
print  that  excellent  work.  It  lay  in  obscurity,  till  Arch- 
deacon Echard,  the  author's  friend,  strongly  recommended  it 
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to  Tonson.     It  was  purchased,  and  the  publication  was  very  I 
successful.     Eobinson  Crusoe  in  manuscript  also  ran  through 
the  whole  trade,  nor  would  any  one  print  it,  though  the 
writer,   De  Foe,    was  in   good  repute  as  an    author.     One 
bookseller  at  last,  not  remarkable  for  his  discernment,  hut  for 
his   speculative    turn,   engaged  in  tliiii    publication.     Tki* 
Ixtokseller  got  above  a  thousand   guineas   hj  it ;  aud  the 
booksellers  are  accumulating  money  every  hour  by  editions  of 
this  work  in  all  shapes,     ^e  undertalier  of  the  traaalutioa.™ 
of  Bapin,  after  a  very  considerable' part  of  the  work  had  beeflH 
]iublished,  was  not  a  little  dubious  of  its  success,  and  w>^| 
strongly  inclined  to  drop  the  design.     It  proved  at  last  to  bev 
a  most  profitable  literary  adventure."     It  ip,  perhaps,  useful 
to  record,  that  while  the  fine  compositions  of  genius  and  the 
elaborate  labours  of  enidition  are  doomed  to  encounter  these 
obstacles  to  fame,  and  never  are  hut  slightly  remunerated, 
works    of   another   description   are  rewarded    in  the  moat 
princely  manner ;    at  the  recent  sale  of  a  bookseller,   the 
copyright  of  "  Vyse's  Spelling-book"  was  ."old  at  the  enor- 
mous price  of  £2200,  mth  an  annuity  of  50  guineas  to  the 
author ! 


THE  TPEKISH  SPY. 

■VVuATETBE  may  be  the  defects  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy,"  the 
author  has  shown  one  uncommon  merit,  by  having  opened  a 
new  speciea  of  comiMsition,  which  has  been  pursued  by  other 
writers  with  inferior  success,  if  we   except  the   charming  j 
'■  Persian  Letters"  of  Montesquieu.     The  "  Turkish  Spy"  "^"^^ 
ft  hook  which  has  dehghted  our  childhood,  and  to  which  i 
can  still  recur  with  pleasure.     But  its  ingenious  author  I 
unknown  to  three  parts  of  his  admirers. 

In  Boswell'a  "Life  of  Johnson"  is  this  dialogue  c 
the  writer  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy."     "'  B. — Pray,  Sir,  \i 
'  Turkish   Spy'    a    genuine    book  ?       J. — No,    Sir,       Mra.""] 
JIanley,  in  her  '  Life'  says,  that  ker  father  wrote  the  two 
firit  volumes;  and   in  another  book—-' Dun  ton's  Life  and 
Errours,'  we  find  that  the  rest  was  written  by  one  Sault,  at 
two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Midgeley." 

I  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Mrs.  Manley  advances 
that  her  father  was  the  author ;  hut  this  lady  was  never  nice 
ia  detailing  facts.  Dunton,  indeed,  gives  some  information  in 
-a  very  loose  manner.    He  tells  us,  p.  2i2,that  it  is  probable, 
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by  reasons  which  he  insinuates,  that  one  BradsJiaw,  a  hack- 
ney author,  was  the  writ«r  of  the  "  Turkish  Spy."  This 
man  probably  was  engaged  by  Dr  Midgeley  to  translate  the 
Tolumes  as  thoy  appeared,  at  the  rate  of  40*.  per  sheet.  On 
the  whole,  all  this  proves,  at  least,  how  little  the  author  was 
known  while  the  volumes  were  publishing,  and  that  he  is  as 
little  knowu  at  present  by  tlie  extract  from  Bosweli. 

The  ingeniouB  writer  of  the  Turkish  Spy  is  John  Paul 
Maraoa,  an  Italian  ;  so  that  the  Turkish  Spy  ia  just  as  real  a 
personage  as  Cid  Hamet,  from  whom  Cervantes  »ays  he  had. 
his  "  History  of  J3on  Quixote."  Marana  had  been  impri- 
soued  for  a  political  conspiracy  ;  after  his  release  he  retired  to 
Monaco,  where  he  wrote  the  "  History  of  the  Plot,"  which 
is  eaid  to  he  valuable  for  many  curious  particulars.  Marana 
was  at  once  a  man  of  letters  and  ol'the  world.  He  inid  long 
wished  to  reside  at  Paris ;  in  that  emporium  of  taste  and 
luxury  hia  talents  procured  him  patrous.  It  was  during  his 
residence  there  that  he  produeeil  liis  '■  Turkish  Spy."  By 
this  ingenious  contrivance  he  gave  the  histnry  of  the  last 
age.  He  displays  a  rich  memory,  and  a  lively  imagination ; 
but  critics  have  said  that  he  touches  everything,  and  pene- 
trates nothing.  His  first  three  volumes  greatly  pleased:  the 
rest  ore  inferior.  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  Plmy,  were  his 
favourite  authors.  He  lived  in  philosophical  mediocrity  j  and 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life  retired  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  died  in  l()93. 

Charpentier  gave  the  first  particulars  of  this  ingenious 
man.  Even  in  his  time  the  volumes  were  read  as  they  came 
out,  while  its  author  remained  unknown.  Charpentier'a 
proof  of  the  author  is  indisputable ;  for  he  preserved  the  fol- 
lowing curious  ceitificate,  written  in  Marana's  own  hand* 
writing. 

"  I,  the  under-written  John  Paul  Marana,  author  of  a 
manusoript  Italian  volume,  entitled  '  L' Esploratore  Tureo, 
iomo  terzo'  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Charpentier,  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  revise  the  said  manuscript,  has  not 
granted  me  his  certificate  for  printing  the  said  manuscript, 
but  on  condition  to  rescind  four  passages.  The  first  be^n- 
ning,  &o.  By  this  I  promise  to  suppress  from  the  said 
manuscript  the  places  above  marked,  so  that  there  shall  re- 
main no  vestige;  since,  without  agreeing  to  this,  the  aaid 
certificate  would  not  have  been  granted  to  me  by  the  aud 
Mr.  Cbaipentici;  and  for  surety  of  tlie  above,  which  I  s^ 
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knowledge  to  he  true,  and  which  I  promise  punctually  to 
execute,  I  have  signed  the  present  writing.  Paris,  28th 
September,  1686. 

"John  Paul  Maeaka." 

This  paper  serves  as  a  curious  instance  in  what  manner  the 
censors  of  books  clipped  the  wings  of  genius  when  it  was 
found  too  daring  or  excursive. 

These  rescindings  of  the  Censor  appear  to  be  marked  by 
Marana  in  the  printed  work.  We  find  more  than  once 
chasms,  with  these  words:  "  the  beginning  of  this  letter  is 
wanting  in  the  Italian  translation ;  the  original  paper  hein^ 
torn,^* 

"No  one  has  yet  taken  the  pains  to  observe  the  date  of  the 
first  editions  of  the  French  and  the  English  Turkish  Spies, 
which  would  settle  the  disputed  origin.  It  appears  by  the 
document  before  us,  to  have  been  originally  written  in 
Italian,  but  probably  was  first  published  in  French.  Does 
the  English  Turkish  Spy  differ  from  the  French  one  ?* 


SPENSER,  JONSON,  AND  SHAKSPEARE. 

The  characters  of  these  three  great  masters  of  English 
poetry  are  sketched  by  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land." It  is  a  literary  morsel  that  must  not  be  passed  by. 
The  criticisms  of  those  who  lived  m  or  near  the  times  when 
authors  flourished  merit  our  observation.  They  sometimes 
elicit  a  ray  of  intelligence,  which  later  opinions  do  not 
always  give. 

He  observes  on  Spensee — "The  many  Chaucerisms  used 
(for  I  will  not  say  affected  by  him)  are  thought  by  the 
ignorant  to  be  blemishes,  known  by  the  learned  to  be  beau- 

*  Marana  appears  to  have  carelessly  deserted  bis  literary  offspring.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  his  English  translatots  continued  his  plan,  and  that 
their  volumes  were  translated  ;  so  that  what  appears  the  French  original 
may  be,  for  the  greater  part,  of  ottr  own  home  manufacture.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  first  part  was  «arly  perceived.  The  history  of  our  ancient 
Grub-street  is  enveloped  in  the  obscurity  of  its  members,  and  there  are 
more  claimants  than  one  for  the  honour  of  this  continuation.  We  know 
too  little  of  Marana  to  account  for  his  silence  ;  Cervantes  was  indignant  at 
the  impudent  genius  who  dared  to  continue  the  immortal  Quixote. 

The  tale  remains  imperfectly  told. 

See  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1840 
and  18il. 
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ties,  to  Ills  Ixiok;  which,  notwithstanding,  Iiail  been  more 
Saleable,  if  more  conlbrmed  to  our  modern  language." 

On  JoNsos. — "  His  parts  were  not  bo  ready  to  run  of 
tJi'mi»eIves,  us  able  to  answer  the  apur;  so  that  it  maybe 
truly  said  of  him,  that  he  had  an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  out 
by  his  own  industry. — He  would  sit  silent  in  learned  com- 
pany, aud  suok  ia  (besides  wine)  their  several  humours  into 
his  observation.  What  was  ore  in  others,  he  was  able  to 
rejine  himself. 

"  He  was  paramount  in  the  dramatic  part  of  poetry,  f 
taught  the  stage  an  eiact  eonfoi-mity  to  the  laws  of  come- 
dians. His  comedies  were  above  the  Vol^e  (which  are  only 
tickled  with  downright  obscenity),  and  took  not  so  well  at 
i\iQjir*t  stnke  as  at  the  ivbound,  when  beheld  the  second 
time ;  j'ea,  they  will  endure  reading  so  long  as  either  inge- 
nuity or  learning  are  fashionable  in  our  nation.  If  hia  latter 
be  not  BO  BpriteCul  snd  vigorous  as  his  first  pieces,  all  that  are 
old  will,  and  all  who  desire  to  be  old  should,  excuse  him. 
therein." 

On  SHAKSPE4EE. — "  Ho  was  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
truth  of  that  rule,  poela  non  Jit,  sed  nosdlur ;  one  is  not 
made,  but  born  a  poet.  Indeed  his  leiuming  was  but  very 
little ;  &o  that  as  Cornish  diamonds  are  not  polished  by  any 
lapidary,  but  are  pointed  and  smooth,  even  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  earth,  so  Nature  itself  was  all  the  art  which  «  "" 
used  u]K)a  him. 

"  Many  were  the  wit-eombais  betwixt  him  and  Ben  Jonson, 
which  two  I  beheld  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  g 
English  man  of  war.  Master  Jonson  (like  the  former)  wi 
built  far  higher  in  learning;  *oKrf,  but  slow  in  his  jjerform- 
ances.  Shoitpeare,  with  an  English  man  of  war,  lesser  in 
hulk,  but  bghter  in  sailing,  could  turn  teilh  all  tides,  and 
take  advantage  of  nil  winds,  by  the  (juickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention," 

Had  these  "  Wit-combats,"  between  Shakspeare  and  Joniton, 
which  Fuller  notices,  been  ehronieled  by  some  faithful  BoswtU 
of  the  age,  our  literary  history  would  bave  received  an 
interesting  accession.  A  letter  has  been  publisbed  by  Dr, 
Berkenbout  relating  to  an  evening's  conversation  between 
our  great  rival  bards,  and  Alleyii  the  actor.  Peelc,  a  dramatio 
poet,  writes  to  bis  friend  Marlow,  anotlier  poet.  The  Doctor 
unfortunately  in  giving  this  copy  did  not  recollect  his 
authority. 
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"Feiend  Ma  blow, 

"  I  never  longed  for  thy  companye  more  than  last  night : 
we  were  all  very  merry e  at  the  Globe,  where  Ned  Alley  n  did 
not  scruple  to  affirme  pleasantly  to  thy  friend  Will,  that  he 
had  stolen  his  speech  about  the  qualityes  of  an  actor's  excel- 
lencye  in  Hamlet  his  Tragedye,  from  conversations  raanyfold 
which  had  passed  between  them,  and  opinyons  given  by 
Alleyn  touchinge  this  subject.  Shaesfeabe  did  not  take  this 
talk  in  good  sorte ;  but  Jonson  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  by 
wittylie  remarking,— -this  aflPaire  needeth  no  contention  :  you 
stole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubt,  do  not  marvel ;  have  you  not 
seen  him  act  times  out  of  number?" 

This  letter  is  one  of  those  ingenious  forgeries  which  the 
late  George  Steevens  practised  on  the  literary  antiquary ;  they 
were  not  always  of  this  innocent  cast.  The  present  has  been 
frequently  quoted  as  an  original  document.  I  have  preserved 
it  as  an  example  of  Literary  Forgeries,  and  the  danger  which 
literary  historians  incur  by  such  nefarious  practices. 

BEN  JONSON,  FELTHAM,  AND  RANDOLPH. 

Ben  Jonson,  like  most  celebrated  wits,  was  very  unfortunate 
in  conciliating  the  affections  of  his  brother  writers.  He  cer- 
tainly possessed  a  great  share  of  arrogance,  and  was  desirous 
of  ruling  the  realms  of  Parnassus  with  a  despotic  sceptre. 
That  he  was  not  always  successful  in  his  theatrical  composi- 
tions is  evident  from  his  abusing,  in  their  title-page,  the 
actors  and  the  public.  In  this  he  has  been  imitated  by 
Fielding.  I  have  collected  tbe  following  three  satiric  odes, 
written  when  the  reception  of  his  "  New  Inn,  or  The  Light 
FLeart^^  warmly  exasperated  the  irritable  disposition  of  our 
poet. 

He  printed  the  title  in  the  following  manner : — 
"  The  New  Inn,  or  The  Light  Heart ;  a  Comedy  never  acted, 
but  most  negligently  played  by  some,  the  King's  servants ; 
and  more  squeamishly  beheld  and  censured  by  others,  the 
King's  subjects,  1629.  Now  at  last  set  at  liberty  to  the 
readers,  his  Majesty's  servants  and  subjects,  to  be  judged, 
1631." 

At  the  end  of  this  play  he  published  the  following  Ode,  in 
which  he  threatens  to  quit  the  stage  for  ever ;  and  turn  at 
once  a  Horace,  an  Anacreon,  and  a  Pindar. 
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*^  The  just  indignation  the  author  took  at  the  vulgar  cen- 
sure of  his  play,  begat  this  following  Ode  to  himself : — 

Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 
And  the  more  loathsome  age ; 
Where  pride  and  impndcaice  (in  faction  knit^) 

Usorp  the  chair  of  wit ; 
Inditing  and  arraigning  every  day 
Something  they  cidl  a  play. 
Let  their  fustidions,  vaine 
Commission  (^braine 
Bnn  on,  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  condemn ; 
They  were  not  made  for  thee, — letss  thon  for  thenu 

Say  that  then  pour'st  them  wheats 
And  they  will  aooms  eat ; 
'Twere  simple  fury,  still,  thyself  to  waste 

On  SQch  as  have  no  taste ! 
To  offer  them  a  surfeit  of  pure  bread. 
Whose  appetites  are  dead  1 
No,  give  them  graines  their  fill. 
Husks,  draf^  to  drink  and  swill.  , 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Bnvy  them  not  their  palate  with  the  swine. 

No  doubt  some  mouldy  tale 
Like  Pericles,*  and  stale 
As  the  shrieve's  crusts,  and  nasty  as  his  fi^sh- 

Scraps,  out  of  every  dish 
Thrown  forth,  and  rak't  into  the  common-tub. 
May  keep  up  the  play-club : 
There  sweepings  do  as  well 
As  the  best  orderM  meale. 
For  who  the  relish  of  these  gueste  wUl  fit, 
Needs  set  them  but  the  almes-basket  of  wit. 

And  much  good  do't  you  then, 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men 
Can  feed  on  orts,  and  safe  in  your  stage  clothes. 

Dare  quit,  upon  your  oathes, 
The  stagers,  and  the  stage-wrights  too  (your  peers), 
Of  larding  your  large  ears 
With  their  foul  comic  socks. 
Wrought  upon  twenty  blocks : 
Which  if  they're  torn,  and  tum*d,  and  patch'd  enough 
The  gamesters  share  your  gilt  and  you  tiieir  stuff. 

Leave  things  so  prostitute. 
And  take  the  Alcseick  lute, 


This  play,  Langbaine  says,  is  written  by  Shakspearo. 
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Or  tbine  own  Horace,  or  Anacreon's  lyre; 

Warm  thee  by  Pindar's  fire ; 
And,  tho'  thy  nerves  be  shrunk,  and  blood  be  cold, 
Ere  years  have  made  thee  old, 
Strike  that  disdainful  heat 
Throughout^'  to  their  defeat; 
As  curious  fools,  and  envious  of  thy  strain, 
May,  blushing,  swear  no  palsy's  in  thy  brain.* 

But  when  they  hear  thee  sing 
The  glories  of  tiiy  King, 
His  zeal  to  Grod,  and  his  just  awe  o^er  men, 

They  may  blood-shiiken  then. 
Feel  such  a  flesh-quake  to  possess  thdr  powers, 
As  they  shall  cry  '  like  ours, 
In  sound  of  peace,  or  wars. 
No  harp  ere  hit  the  stars. 
In  tuning  forth  the  a^  of  his  sweet  raign. 
And  raising  Charles  ms  chariot  'bore  his  wain.'  " 

This  Magisterial  Ode,  as  Langbaine  calls  it,  was  answered 
by  Owen  Feltkam,  author  of  the  admirable  "  Resolves,"  who 
has  written  with  great  satiric  acerbity  the  retort  courteous. 
His  character  of  this  poet  should  be  attended  to : — 

AN  ANSWER  TO  THB  ODE,    OOMB  LEAVE  THE  LOATHED  STAQE,   &Cm 

Come  leave  this  sawcy  way 
Of  baiting  those  that  pay 
Dear  for  the  sight  of  your  declining  wit : 

'lis  known  it  is  not  fit 
That  a  sale  poet,  just  contempt  once  thrown, 
Should  cry  up  thus  his  own. 
I  wonder  by%hat  dower, 
Or  patent,  you  had  power 
From  all  to  rape  a  judgment.     Let 't  sufiBce, 
Had  you  been  modest,  y'ad  been  granted  wise. 

'Tis  known  you  can  do  well, 
And  that  you  do  excell 
As  a  translator ;  but  when  things  require 

A  genius,  and  fire, 
Not  kindled  heretofore  by  other  pains, 
As  oft  y*ave  wanted  brains 
And  art  to  strike  the  white. 
As  you  have  levelled  right : 
Tet  if  men  vouch  not  things  apocryphal, 
Tou  bellow,  rave,  and  spatter  round  your  gall. 


He  had  the  palsy  at  that  time. 
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Jug,  Pierce,  Peek,  Fly,*  and  all 
Tour  jests  so  nominal, 
Are  things  so  far  beneath  an  able  brain, 

As  tiiey  do  throw  a  stain 
Thro'  all  th*  unlikely  plot,  and  do  displease 
As  deep  as  Pericles. 
Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 
Before  a  chamber-maid 
Discourse  so  weighM,f  as  might  have  served  of  old 
For  schools,  when  they  of  love  and  Taloor  told. 

Why  rage,  then  ?  when  the  show 

Should  judgment  be,  and  know-:}: 

ledge,  there  are  plush  who  scorn  to  drudge 

For  stages,  yet  can  judge 
Not  only  poet's  looser  lines,  but  wit^ 
And  all  their  perquisits ; 
A  gift  as  rich  as  high 
Is  noble  poesie :  9 

Tet,  tho*  in  sport  it  be  for  Kings  to  play, 
*Tis  next  mechanicks'  when  it  works  for  pay. 

Alcffius  lute  had  none, 
Nor  loose  Anacreon 
E*er  taught  so  bold  assuming  of  the  bays 

When  they  deserv'd  no  praise. 
To  rail  men  into  approbation 
Is  new  to  your's  alone : 
And  prospers  not :  for  known, 
Fame  is  as  coy,  as  you 
Can  be  disdainful ;  and  who  dares  to  prove 
A  rape  on  her  shall  gather  scorn — not  lore. 

Leave  then  this  humour  vain, 
And  this  more  humouro^  strain, 
Where  self-conceit,  and  choler  of  the  blood. 

Eclipse  what  else  is  good : 
Then,  if  you  please  those  raptures  high  to  touch, 
Whereof  you  boast  so  much : 
And  but  forbear  your  crown 
Till  the  world  puts  it  on  : 
No  doubt,  from  all  you  may  amazement  draw. 
Since  braver  theme  no  Phoebus  ever  saw. 

To  console  dejected  Ben  for  this  just  reprimand,  Randolph, 
of  the  adopted  poetical  sons  of  Jonson,  addressed  him  with 
all  that  warmth  of  grateful  aflPection  which  a  man  of  genius 
should  have  felt  on  the  occasion. 

*  The  names  of  several  of  Jonson's  dramatis  person*. 
+  New  Inn,  Act  iii.  Scene  2. — Act  iv.  Scene  4. 

$  This  break  was  purposely  designed  by  the  poet,  to  expose  that  singular 
one  in  Ben's  third  stanza. 
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AH  ANSWER  TO  HB.    BEIT  JONSOB'S  ODE,    TO  PXBSUADB  HIM 
NOT  TO  LEA  YE  THE  STAGE. 

Z. 

Ben,  do  not  leave  the  stage 
Cause  'tis  a  loathsome  age; 
For  pride  and  impudence  will  grow  too  bold, 

When  they  shall  hear  it  told 
They  frighted  thee ;  Stand  high,  as  is  thy  cause; 
Their  hiss  is  thy  applause : 
More  just  were  thy  disdain, 
Had  they  approved  thy  vein : 
So  thou  for  them,  and  they  for  thee  were  bom ; 
They  to  incense,  and  thon  as  much  to  scorn. 

n. 

WUt  thon  engross  thy  store 
Of  wheat,  and  pour  no  more. 
Because  their  bacon-brains  had  snoh  a  taste 

As  more  delight  in  mast : 
No  1  set  them  forth  a  board  of  dainties,  fall 
As  thy  best  muse  can  cull 
Whilst  tiiey  the  while  do  pine 
And  thirst,  midst  all  their  wine. 
What  greater  plague  can  hell  itself  devise. 
Than  to  be  willing  thus  to  tantalise? 

ni. 

Thou  canst  not  find  them  stnff, 
That  will  be  bad  enough 
To  please  their  palates :  let  *em  them  refuse, 

For  some  Pye-comer  muse ; 
She  is  too  fair  an  hostess,  'twere  a  sin 
For  them  io  like  thine  Inn : 
'Twas  made  to  entertain 
Guests  of  a  nobler  strain ; 
Yet,  if  they  will  have  any  of  the  store, 
Qive  them  some  scraps,  and  send  them  from  thy  dore. 

IV. 

And  let  those  things  in  plush 

Till  they  be  taught  to  blush, 
Like  what  they  will,  and  more  contented  be 

With  what  Broome*  swept  from  thee. 
I  know  thy  worth,  and  that  thy  lofty  strains 
Write  not  to  cloaths,  but  brains : 


*  His  man,  Hichard  Broome,  wrote  with  success  several  comedies.  He 
had  been  the  amanuensis  or  attendant  of  Jonson.  The  epigram  made 
against  Pope  for  the  assistance  W.  Broome  gave  him  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  this  pun.    Johnson  has  inserted  it  in  *'  Broome's  Life.  ** 

VOL.  I.  0  0 
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Bnt  thy  great  apleen  doth  r 

This  onlj  in  luy  Ben  I  tmiltj  fini 
He's  angry  thej'Il  not  see  bim  tl 


Why  Bbon'd  the  BoenB  be  mnta 
'CttUBB  thou  oanat  tonch  the  luta 
And  striog  thy  Huiaee  1     let  each  Mum  of  nins 

Claim  thee,  anil  uiy,  th'urtmine. 
'Twsni  fond,  t<i  let  iill  other  flumea  expire, 
ToBitbjPindar'eare: 
For  by  bo  Etrange  neglect 
I  should  myeelf  suspect 
Thy  palsie  were  ns  well  thy  brain's  dlBeue, 
IF  they  could  shuke  thy  muse  which  way  they  plea 


ADd  tho'  thou  weU  canst  amg 
The  glories  of  thy  King, 
And  on  the  winge  of  verse  bia  chariot  bear 

To  heaven,  snd  fix  it  there ; 
Tet  leC  thy  mDHe  aa  well  aome  raptnrea  laiaa 
To  please  him,  aa  to  praiae. 
I  would  nut  bate  thee  chusa 
Only  a  treUe  muse ; 
Bnt  hiiTe  this  eniiuus,  ignorant  age  to  knew. 
Thou  thut  eanat  sing  bo  high,  canst  reach  aa  ioi 


AKIOSTO  AND  TASaO. 

It  surprises  one  to  find  among  the  literary  Italians  the  merits 
of  Ariosto  most  keenly  disputed :  ekves  to  classical  authority, 
they  bend  down  to  the  majestic  r^ularity  of  Tasso.  Yet 
the  father  of  Tasso,  before  his  son  had  rivalled  the  romaotiQ 
Ariosto,  describes  in  a  letter  the  effect  of  the  "  Orlando"  on 
the  people : — "  There  is  no  man  of  learning,  no  mechanic,  uo 
lad,  no  girl,  no  old  man,  who  is  satisfied  to  read  the 
'  Orlando  Furioao'  once.  This  poem  serTCa  as  the  solaoe  of 
the  traveller,  who  fatigued  on  his  journey  deceives  hie  lassi- 
tude by  chanting  some  octaves  of  this  poem.  You  may  heat 
them  siog  these  stanzas  in  the  streets  and  in  the  fields  every 
day,"  One  would  have  expected  that  Ariosto  would  have 
been  the  favourite  of  the  people,  and  Tasso  of  the  critics. 
But  in  Venice  the  gondoliers,  and  others,  sing  passages  which 
are  generally  taken  from  Tasso,  and  rarely  from  Anoato.  A 
diS'ereut  fate,  I  imagined,  would  have  attended  the  pout 
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has  been  distinguished  hy  the  epithet  of  "  The  Diaine."    X\ 
have  been  told  by  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  that  this  circum- 
stance arose  from  the  relation  which  Tasso's  poem  bears  to 
Turkish  affairs ;  as  many  of  the  common  people  have  passed 
into  Turkey  either  hy  chance  or  by  war.     Besides,  the  long 
antipathy  existing  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks  gavij 
additional  force  to  the  patriotic  poetry  of  Tasso.     We  cannaM 
boast  of  any  similar  poems.     Thus  it  was  that  the  people  wV 
Greece  and  loaia  sang  the  poems  of  Homer.  ^ 

The  Accademia  della  Crusca  gave  a  pubUo  preference  to 
Ariosto.  This  irritated  certain  critics,  and  none  more  than 
Chapelain,  who  could  taste  the  regularity  of  Tasso,  but  not 
Jhel  the  "hrave  disorder"  of  Ariosto.  He  could  not  approve 
of  those  writers,  i 

Who  Bnatcli  a  grace  bejoaJ  tlie  reaoh  of  art.  I 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  writes,  "  for  the  sonnet  which  your 
indignation  dictated,  at  the  Academy's  preference  of  Ariosto 
to  Tasso.  This  judgment  is  overthrown  by  the  confessions 
of  many  of  the  Oruscan/i,  my  asBOciates.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  enter  into  its  discussion  ;  hut  it  was  passion  and  not  equity 
that  prompted  that  decision.  We  confess,  that,  as  to  what 
concerns  invention  and  purity  of  language,  Ariosto  has  emi- 
nently the  advantage  over  Tasso ;  but  majesty,  pomp, 
hers,  and  a  style  truly  sublime,  united  to  regularity  of  i 
raise  the  latter  so  much  above  the  other  that  no  oomparis( 
can  fairly  eiist." 

The  decision  of  Chapelain  is  not  unjust;  though  I  did  not 
know  that  Ariosto's  language  was  purer  than  Tasso's, 

Dr.  Cocchi,  the  great  Italian  critic,  compared  "  Ariosto's 
poem  to  the  richer  kind  of  harlequin's  habit,  made  up  of 
pieces  of  the  very  best  silk,  and  of  the  liveliest  colours. 
The  parts  of  it  are,  many  of  them,  more  beautiful  than  in 
Tasso's  poem,  but  the  whole  in  Tasso  is  without  comparison 
more  of  a  piece  and  better  made."  The  critic  was  extricating 
himself  as  safely  as  he  could  out  of  this  critical  dilemma ;  for 
the  disputes  were  then  so  violent,  that  I  think  one  of  the  dis- 
putants took  to  his  bed,  and  was  said  to  have  died  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso. 

It  is  the  conceit  of  an  Italian  to  give  the  name  of  April  to 
Ariosto,  because  it  is  the  season  of  flowers ;    and  that  of 
September  to  Taato,  which  is  that  at  fruits.     Tiraboschi  judi- 
ciously observes  that  no  comparison  ought  to  be  made  be- 
cci 
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tweer  these  great  rivals.  It  is  comparing'  "  Ovid's  Meta- 
morplioiies"  witii  "  Virgil's  ^Jlneid  j"  they  are  quite  different 
things.  In  his  characters  of  the  two  poets,  he  distinguishes 
between  a  romantic  poem  and  &  regular  epic.  Their  designs 
required  distinct  per  lection  a.  But  an  English  reader  is  not 
enabled  by  the  wretched  versions  of  Hoole  to  echo  the  verBe 
of  La  Fontaine,  "Je  cn£Uis  L'Ario^te  et  J'ebtiub  le 
Tasse." 

Boileau,  some  time  before  his  death,  was  asked  by  a  critJo 
if  be  had  repented  of  his  celebrated  decision  concerning  the 
merits  of  Ta?Bo,  which  some  Italians  had  compared  with 
those  of  Virgil  P  Boileau  had  burled  his  bolts  at  these  vio- 
lators of  classical  majesty.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  Italian  language,  but  some  ejtpresiiions  in  hts 
answer  may  induce  vis  to  think  that  he  was  not. 

"  I  have  so  little  changed  my  opinion,  that,  on  a  re-penual 
lately  of  Taaao,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not  more  amply  ei- 
plained  myself  on  this  subject  in  some  of  my  releetions  oa 
'  LonginuB.'  I  should  have  begtm  by  acknowledging  that 
Tasso  had  a  sublime  genius,  of  great  coaipass,  with  ht^py 
dispositions  for  the  higher  poetry.  But  when  I  came  to 
the  use  he  made  of  his  talents,  I  sbould  have  shown  thai; 
judicious  discernraent  rarely  prevailed  in  his  works.  That  in 
the  greater  portion  of  his  narrations  he  attached  himself  to 
the  agreeable,  oftener  than  to  the  just.  That  his  descriptions 
are  almost  always  overcharged  with  superfluous  ornaments. 
That  in  painting  tlie  strongest  passions,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  agitations  they  excite,  frequently  he  degenerates  into 
witticisms,  which  abruptly  destroy  the  pathetic.  That  he 
abounds  with  images  of  too  florid  a  kind;  affected  turns; 
conceits  and  frivolous  thoughts ;  which,  far  front  hwDg 
adapted  to  his  Jeni;«alem,  could  hardly  be  supportable  in  hu 
'  Aminta.'  So  that  all  this,  opposed  to  the  gravity,  the 
sobriety,  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  what  is  it  but  tinsel  compared 
with  gold?" 

The  merits  of  Tasso  seem  here  precisely  discriminated ;  and 
this  criticism  must  be  valuable  to  the  lovers  of  poetry.  The 
errors  of  Tosso  were  national. 

In  Venice  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  passages  from 

Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  with  a  pecoliw 

melody.     Qoldoni,  in  his  lil'e,  notices  the  gondolier  returning 

I  with  him  to  the  city;  "  He  turned  the  prow  of  the  gondola 

I  towards  the  city,  ranging  all  the  way  the  twenty-sixth   '    ^ 
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the  aiiteenth  canto  of  the  Jerusalom  Delivered."  The 
late  Mr.  Barry  once  chanted  to  ine  a  passage  of  Tasso  in  the 
manner  of  the  gondoliers  ;  and  I  have  Hstened  to  such  froni 
one  who  in  his  youth  had  himself  been  a  gondolier.  Aa 
■nonymoua  gentleman  has  greatly  obliged  me  with  his 
iLCCount  of  the  recitation  of  these  poets  by  the  gondoliers  of 

There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  sing  the 
Birophea.  Wo  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Eousseau,  to 
whose  BOnga  it  is  printed  [  it  has  properly  no  melodious 
movement,  and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  canto  fermo 
and  the  canto  figurato ;  it  approaches  to  the  former  by  reci- 
tativieal  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by  passages  and  course, 
by  which  one  syllable  is  detained  and  embellished, 

I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight :  one  singer  placed  him- 
self forwards,  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded  to  Saint 
Giorgio.  One  began  the  song :  when  he  had  ended  his  strophe 
the  other  took  up  the  lay,  aad  so  continued  the  song  alter- 
nately. Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same  notes  inva- 
riably returned ;  but,  according  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
itrophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller  stress,  sometimes  on 
one,  and  sometimes  on  another  note,  and  indeed  changed  the 
enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe,  as  the  object  of  the  poem 
altered. 

On  the  whole,  however,  their  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
Bcreaiaing :  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  uncivilised 
men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  consist  in  the  . 
fiirce  of  their  voice  r  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquering  the 
other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  and  so  far  from  receiving 
delight  from  this  scene  (tshut  up  as  I  wa£  in  the  box  of  the 
gondola),  I  found  myself  iii  a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  circum- 
stance, being  very  desirous  to  keen  up  the  credit  of  his  coun- 
trymen, assured  me  that  this  ainging  was  very  delightful 
vhen  heard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we  got  oat  upon  the 
shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  gondola,  while  the 
other  went  to  the  distance  of  some  hundred  paces.  They 
now  began  to  sing  ag^st  one  anuther ;  and  I  kept  walking 
up  and  down  between  them  both,  so  as  always  to  leave  him 
■who  was  to  begin  his  part.  I  freciuently  stood  still,  and 
hearkened  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 

Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong  de- 
clamatory, aiod,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the  ear  i'rom 
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far,  (md  called  forth  the  nttentioii ;  the  quickly  Bucceeding 
transition 8,  whicli  necessiirily  required  to  he  sung  in  a  lower 
tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  succeeding  the  vociferations 
of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The  other,  who  listened  attentively, 
immediately  hegan  where  the  forroer  luft  off,  answering  him 
in  milder  or  more  vehement  notes,  according  as  the  purjwrt 
of  the  strophe  required.  Tlie  sleepy  canals,  the  lofty  build- 
ings, the  sjilendour  of  the  moon,  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
few  gondolas  that  moved  like  spirits  hither  and  thither,  in- 
creased the  striking  pecuharity  of  the  scene,  and  amidst  all 
these  circumstances  it  was  easy  to  confess  the  character  of 
this  wonderful  harmony. 

It  suits  perfectly  well  fvith  an  idle  solitary  mariner,  lying 
at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals,  waiting 
for  his  company  or  for  a  fare ;  the  tiresomeness  of  which 
situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  hy  the  songs  and  poetical 
stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  rMses  his  voice  as  loud 
as  he  can,  which  extends  itself  to  a  vast  distance  over  the 
tranquil  mirror-,  and,  as  all  is  still  around,  he  is  as  it  were  in 
a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  populous  town.  Her« 
is  no  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise  of  foot  passengers;  a 
silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then  by  him,  of  which  the 
splashing  of  tiie  oars  is  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  unknown 
to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the  two 
strangers ;  he  becomes  the  responsive  echo  to  the  former, 
and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard  the  other. 
By  a  tacit  convention  they  alternate  verse  for  verse  j  though 
the  song  should  last,  the  whole  night  through,  they  entertain 
themselves  without  fatigue;  tbe hearers,  who  are  passing  be- 
tween the  two,  take  part  in  the  amusement. 

This  vocal  performance  sounds  beat  at  a  great  distance, 
and  is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  only  fulfils  its  desigii 
in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is  plaintive,  but  not  dis- 
mal in  its  sound  ;  and  at  times  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re- 
frmn  from  tears.  My  companion,  who  otheiTvise  was  not  a 
very  delicately  organised  person,  said  quite  unexpectedly,  "  E 
singolare  come  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e  molto  piu  quando  la 
cantano  meglio." 

I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Lido,  the  long  row  of  islands 
that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lagouns,  particularly  the 
women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  Malamocca  and  Palestrina, 
aingin  like  manner  the  works  of  Tasso  to  these  and  similar  tmiM.  1 
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They  have  the  castoin,  when  their  husbands  are  fishing  ont 
an  sea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  th«  evenings  and  vociferate 
these  songs,  and  continue  to  do  bo  with  great  violence,  till 
each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  resjionses  of  her  own  hus- 
hand  at  a  distance. 

How  much  more  delightful  and  more  appropriate  does  this 
Eong  show  itself  here,  than  the  call  of  a  solitary  person 
uttered  far  and  wide,  till  another  equally  disposed  shall  hear 
and  answer  himl  It  is  the  expression  of  a  vehement  and 
hearty  longing,  which  yet  is  every  moment  nearer  to  the 
happiness  of  satisfaction. 

Lord  Byron  has  told  us  that  with  the  independence  of 
Venice  the  song  of  the  gondolier  has  died  away — 
In  Venice  TajiBD'a  (icIioeB  ire  no  more. 

If  this  be  not  more  poeticpl  than  true,  it  must  have  occ 
at  a  moment  when  their  last  political  change  may  have 
sioned  this  silence  on  the  waters.  My  servant  Tita,  who 
formerly  the  servant  of  his  lordship,  and  whose  name  has 
been  immortalised  in  the  "  Italy"  of  Mr.  Rogers,  was  himself 
a  gondolier.  He  assures  me  that  every  night  on  the  river 
the  chant  may  be  heard.  Many  who  cannot  even  read  have 
acquired  the  whole  of  Tasso,  and  some  chant  the  stanzas  of 
Ariosto.  It  is  a  sort  of  poetical  challenge,  and  he  who  cannot 
take  up  tiie  subject  by  continuing  it  is  held  as  vanquished, 
and  which  occasions  him  no  slight  vexation.  In  a  note  in 
Lord  Byron's  works,  this  article  is  quoted  by  mistake  as 
written  hy  me,  though  I  had  mentioned  it  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  Ktranger.  We  find  by  that  note  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  Tasso  ;  the  original,  and  another  called  the  "  Can/a 
alia  Barcarola,"  a  spurious  Tasso  in  the  Venetian  dialect : 
this  latter,  however,  is  rarely  used.  In  the  same  note,  a 
printer's  error  has  been  perpetuated  through  all  the  editions 
of  Byron;  tlie  name  ol  Barry,  the  painter,  has  been  printed 


Pew  phUoaophers  were  more  deserving  of  the  title  than 
Eayle.  His  last  hour  exhibits  the  Socratic  intrepidity  with 
which  he  encountered  the  formidable  approach  of  death.  I 
have  seen  the  original  letter  of  the  bookseller  Leers,  where 
he  describee  the  death  of  our  philosopher.     "  On  the  evening 
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preceding  his  decease,  having  Etudied  all  day,  he  ^^HJ^H 
iKurectar  some  copy  of  his  '  Answer  to  Jacquelot,'  and  UU 
him  that  ha  was  very  ill.  At  nine  in  the  morning  Mb  laiin- 
dress  entered  his  chamher;  he  asked  her,  with  a  dying  voice, 
if  his  fire  waa  kindicd  ?  and  a  few  momenta  after  he  died." 
His  disease  was  an  hereditary  conBumption,  and  his  deoline 
must  have  been  gradual ;  speaking  had  become  with  him  a 
great  pain,  but  he  laboured  with  the  same  tranqiullity  of  mind 
to  his  last  hour ;  and,  with  Bayle,  it  was  death  alone  which 
oould  interrupt  the  printer. 

The  irritability  of  genius  is  forcibly  characterised  by  this 
circumstance  in  his  literary  life.  When  a  close  friendship  had 
united  him  to  Jurieu,  he  lavished  on  him  the  most  Sattering 
eulogiume :  lie  is  the  hero  of  his  "  Republic  of  Letters." 
Enmity  succeeded  to  friendship ;  Jurieu  is  then  continuaily 
quoted  in  hia  "  Critical  Dictiouary,"  whenever  an  occasi<m 
offers  to  give  instances  of  gross  blunders,  palpable  contradic- 
tions, and  inconclusive  arguments.  These  inconsistent  opi- 
nions may  be  sanctioned  by  the  similar  conduct  of  a  Smntt 
St.  Jerome  prmsed  Kufinus  as  tlie  most  learned  man  of  his 
age,  while  lus  friend ;  but  when  the  same  Bufmua  joined  his 
adversary  Origen,  he  called  him  one  of  the  most  ignorant  1 

As  a  logician  Bayle  had  no  superior ;  the  best  logiwan  will, 
however,  frequently  deceive  himself.  Bayle  made  long  &nd 
close  arguments  to  show  that  La  Motte  le  Vayer  never  could 
have  been  a  preceptor  to  the  king;  but  all  hia  reasonings  are 
overturned  by  the  i'act  being  given  in  the  "  History  of  the 
Academy,"  by  Pelisson. 

Basnage  said  of  Bayle,  that  he  read  much  hy  his  Jinffert. 
He  meant  that  he  ran  over  a  book  more  than  he  read  it  \  and 
that  be  had  the  art  of  always  falling  upon  that  which  was 
most  essential  and  curious  in  the  book  he  examined. 

There  are  heavy  hours  in  which  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
letters  is  unhinged ;  when  the  intellectual  faculties  lose  all 
their  elasticity,  and  when  nothing  but  the  simplest  actions 
are  adapted  to  their  enfeebled  state.  At  such  hours  it  b  re- 
corded of  the  Jewish  Socrates,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  that  ha 
would  stand  at  his  window,  and  count  the  tiles  of  his  neigh-. 
hour's  bouse.  An  anonynmua  writer  has  told  of  Bayle,  that 
he  would  frequently  wrap  himself  in  hia  cloak,  and  hasten  to 
places  where  mountebanks  resorted;  and  that  this  was  one  of 
his  chief  amusements.  He  is  surprised  that  so  great  a  pMIo- 
sophec  should  delight  in  eo  trifling  an  object.   This  olgttotaoR 
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is  not  injurious  to  the  character  of  Bayle ;  it  only  proves  tl 
the  writer  himself  was  no  philosopher. 

The  "Monthly  Keviewer,"  in  noticing  thin  article,  hatfl 
continued  the  speculation  hy  giving  two  interesting  anecdotes.-  ■ 
"  The  observation  concerning  'heavy  houfB,'  and  the  want  of  ' 
elasticity  in  the  intellectual  faculties  of  men  of  letters,  when 
the  mind  is  fatigued  and  the  attention  blunted  by  incessant 
labour,  reminds  us  of  what  is  related  by  persons  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Inte  aagacioua  magistrate  Sir  John  Field- 
ing ;   who,  when  fatigued  with    attending    to   complicated 
cases,  and  perpleied.  with  discordant  depositions,  used  to  retire 
to  a  httle  closet  m  a  remote  and  tranquil  part  of  the  house, 
to  rest  his  mental  powers  and  sharpen  perception.     He  told  a 
great  physician,  now  living,  who  complained  of  the  distance 
of  places,  as  caused  by  the  great  extension  of  London,  that 
'  he  (the  physician)  would  not  have  been  able  to  visit  many 
patients  to  any  pui-poae,  if  they  had  resided  nearer  to  eaob  J 
otluT ;  as  he  could  have  had  no  time  either  to  think  o    ' 
rest  his  mind.' " 

Our  excellent  logician  waa  little  accustomed  to  a  mixed  ] 
society :  his  life  was  passed  in  study.  He  had  such  an  ir 
fautine  simplicity  in  his  nature,  that  he  would  speak  on  an? 
tomical  subjects  before  the  ladies  with  as  much  freedom  a 
before  surgeons.  When  they  inclined  their  eyes  to  the 
ground,  and  while  some  even  blushed,  he  would  then  inijui 
if  what  he  spoke  was  indecent ;  and,  when  told  so,  he  smile  ., 
and  stopped.  His  habits  of  life  were,  however,  extremely 
pure ;  he  probably  left  himself  little  leisure  "  to  fall  into  temp- 
tation." 1 

Bayle  knew  nothing  of  geometry ;  and,  as  Le  ClereinfonnBl 
us,  acknowledged  that  he  could  never  comprehend  the  demon- n 
fltration  of  the  first  problem  in  Euclid.     Le  Clere,  however,    ' 
was  a  rival  to  Dayle ;  with  greater  industry  and  more  accurate 
learning,  but  with  very  inferior  powers  of  reasoning  and  phi- 
losophy.    Both  of  these  great  scholars,  lilte  our  Locke,  were 
destitute'of  &ne  taste  and  poetical  discernment. 

When  Fagon,  an  eminent  physician,  was  consulted  on  tho 
illness  of  our  student,  ho  only  prescribed  a  particular  regimen, 
without  the  use  of  medicine.  He  closed  hid  conitultation  by 
a  compliment  remarkable  for  its  felicity.  "  I  ardently  wish 
one  could  spare  this  great  man  all  this  constraint,  and  that  it 
were  possible  to  find  a  remedy  as  singular  as  the  merit  of  him 
for  whom  it  is  asked." 
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Voltaire  has  said  that  Bayle  confi'sged  lie  would  not  have 
made  his  Dictionary  eseeed  a  folio  roliime,  had  be  written 
only  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  buokaellerB.  This  Dictionary, 
with  all  its  human  faults,  is  a  atu|)«ndoas  work,  which  must 
last  with  hterature  itself.  I  take  an  enlarged  view  of  Bayii 
and  his  Dictiohaet,  in  a  subsequent  article. 


CEEVANTE3. 

M.  Dr  BouLAT  aceompanieil  the  French  amhassador  to  Spain, 
when  Cervantes  was  yet  living,  He  told  Segraia  that  the 
ambassador  one  day  complimented  Cervantes  on  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  Don  Quixote ;  and  that 
Cervantes  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Had  it  not  heen  for  the 
Inquisition,  I  should  have  made  my  book  much  more  enter- 
taining'." 

Cervantes,  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  was  wounded,  and 
enslaved.  He  has  given  his  own  history  in  Doji  Quiiote,  as 
indeed  every  great  writer  of  fictitious  narratives  has  visually 
done,  Cervantes  was  known  at  the  court  of  Spain,  but  be  did 
not  receive  those  favours  which  might  have  been  expected  j 
he  was  neglected.  His  first  volume  is  the  finest ;  and  his 
design  was  to  have  finished  there  :  but  he  could  not  resist  the 

Iimporttinities  of  his  friends,  who  engaged  him  to  make  a  second, 
which  has  not  the  same  force,  although  it  baa  many  splendid 
: 


We  have  lost  many  good  things  of  Cervantes,  and  other 
writers,  tlirough  the  tribunal  of  religion  and  dulness.  One 
AoniuB  Paleanus  was  sensible  of  tliis;  and  said,  "that  the 
Inquisition  was  a  poniard  aimed  at  the  throat  of  literfttore," 
The  image  is  striking,  and  the  observation  juat ;  bu( 
victim  of  genius  was  soon  led  to  the  stake  1 
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AsTHONT  Magliabeciti,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was 
celebrated  for  his  great  knowledge  of  books.  He  has  been 
called  the  ffelluo,  or  the  Glutton  of  Literature,  as  Peter 
Gomeslor  received  his  nickname  from  his  amazing  voradty 
for  food  he  conld  never  digest  j  which  appeared  when  having 
fallen  sick  of  so  much  false  learning,  he  threw  it  all  up  in  hit 
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" Sfa  of  Sislories,"  wliicli  proved  to  lie  the  history  of  w] 
things,  and  a  had  history  of    everything.       Magliabechi'a 
character  ia  singular  ;  for  though  his  life  was  wholly  passed  ia 
lihrariea,  hoing  lihrarian  to  the  Dnke  of  Tuscany,  he  never 
icrol'e  himself.     There  is  a  medal  which  represents  him  sitting 
with  ahookinonehaDd,  and  a  great  number  of  books  scattere'' 
on  the  ground.     The  candid  inscription  signifies,  that  "it  i 
not  sufficient  to  become  learned  to  have  read  much,  if  we  re«d4 
without  reflection."     This  is  the  only  remains  we  have  of  hiB   ' 
own  comjiosition  that  can  be  of  service  to  posterity.     A  sim- 
ple trhtb,  whict  may,  however,  be  inscribed  in  the  study  of 
every  man  of  letters. 

His  habits  of  life  were  uniform.  Ever  among  his  hooks,  he 
troubled  himself  with  no  other  concern  whatever ;  and  the 
only  interest  he  appeared  to  take  for  any  living  thingwashis 
spiders.  While  sitting  among  his  literary  piles,  he  affected 
great  sympathy  for  these  weavers  of  webs,  and  perhaps  in 
contempt  of  those  whose  curiosity  appeared  impertinent,  he 
frequently  cried  out,  "  to  take  care  not  to  hurt  hia  spiders !" 
Although  he  lost  no  time  in  writing  himself,  ho  gave  considera- 
ble  assistance  to  authors  who  consulted  him.  He  was  himself 
an  universal  index  to  all  authors ;  the  late  literary  antiquary, 
Isaac  Reed,  resemble  J  him.*  He  had  one  book,  among  many 
others,  dedicated  to  him,  and  this  dedication  consisted  of  a  col- 
lection of  titles  of  works  which  he  had  had  at  ditferent  times 
dedicated  to  him,  with  all  the  eulogtums  addressed  to  him  in 
prose  and  verse.  When  he  died,  he  left  his  vast  collection 
for  the  public  use  ;  they  now  compose  the  public  library  o£,  _ 
Florence.  j 

Heyman,  a  celebrated  Dutch  professor,  visited  this  erudit^ 
lihrarian,  who  was  considered  as  the  ornament  of  Florence* 
He  found  him  amongst  his  books,  of  which  the  number  w 
prodigious.  Two  or  three  rooms  in  the  first  story  were 
crowded  with  them,  not  only  along  their  sides,  but  piled  in 
heaps  on  the  floor  ;  so  that  it  was  difiicult  to  sit,  and  more  so 
to  walk.  A  narrow  space  was  contrived,  indeed,  so  that  by 
walking  sideways  you  might  extricate  yourself  from  one  room 
to  another.     This  was  not  all ;   the  passage  below  stairs  was 

•  He  was  remarkable  for  his  memory  of  all  tliat  he  read,  not  only  the 
matter  bnt  tlia  form,  thij  contents  of  each  page  and  the  petuliar  apelling 
of  erery  word.  It  ia  Bsid  ho  waa  once  tested  by  the  pretended  destrno- 
tion  of  s,  manuecript,  which  he  reprodoced  without  a  Tuiation  of  word  oi 
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full  of  books,  and  tbe  staircase  &om  tlie  top  to  the  bottom 
was  lined  with  them.  When  you  reached  the  second  atorj, 
you  saw  with  astonishment  three  rooms,  similar  to  thoee 
below,  equally  so  crowded,  thut  two  )^ood  beds  in  these  cham- 
bers were  also  crammed  with  books. 

This  apparent  confusion  did  not,  however,  hinder  Maglia- 
bechi from  immediately  finding  the  books  he  wanted.  He 
knew  them  all  so  well,  that  even  to  the  least  of  them  it  whs 
sufficient  to  ace  its  outside,  to  say  whfit  it  was  ;  he  knew  faia 
flock,  as  shepherds  are  said,  by  their  faces;  and  indeed  he  read 
them  day  and  night,  and  ncTcr  lost  sight  of  any.*  Ha  ate 
on  his  books,  ho  slept  on  his  books,  and  quitted  them  is 
rarely  as  possible.  During  his  whole  life  he  only  went 
twice  from  Florence;  once  to  see  Fiesoli,  which  is  not  abOTB 
two  leagues  distant,  and  once  ten  miles  further  by  order  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  Nothing  could  be  more  eiraple  than  his 
mode  of  life ;  a  few  eggs,  a  little  bread,  and  some  water,  were 
his  ordinary  food.  A  drawer  of  his  desk  being  open,  Kb. 
Heyman  saw  there  several  eggs,  and  some  money  which 
Magliabechi  had  placed  there  for  his  daily  use.  But  as  thia 
drawer  was  generally  open,  it  frequently  happiened  that  the 
servants  of  his  friends,  or  strangers  who  came  to  see  bim, 
pilfered  some  of  these  things ;  the  money  or  the  eg^. 

TTia  dress  was  aa  cynical  as  his  repasts.  A  black  doublet, 
which  descended  to  his  knees ;  \aige  and  long  breeches ;  an 
old  patched  black  cloak  ;  an  amorphous  hat,  very  much  worn, 
and  the  edges  ragged ;  a  large  neckcloth  of  coarse  cloth, 
begrimed  with  snuff;  a  dirty  shirt,  which  he  always  wore  u 
long  as  it  lasted,  and  which  the  broken  elbows  of  his  doubleb 
did  not  conceal ;  and,  to  finish  this  inventory,  a.  pair  of  raffles 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  shirt.  Such  was  tbe  brilliant 
dress  of  our  learned  Florentine ;  and  in  such  did  he  appear  in 
the  public  streets,  as  well  as  in  his  own  house.  Let  me  not 
forget  another  circumstance ;  to  warm  his  hands,  he  generally 
had  a  stove  with  fire  fastened  to  his  arms,  so  that  his  doth^ 
were  generally  singed  and  burnt,  and  Ids  hands  scorched.  He 
had  nothing  otherwise  remarkable  about  him.  To  litenuy 
men  he  was  eitremely  afi'able,  and  a  cynic  only  to  the  eye; 
anecdotes  ahnost  incredible  are  related  of  his  memory.  It  is 
somewhat  uncommon  that  as  he  was  so  fond  of  literary  ,^dif, 

*  He  used  to  lie  in  a  oort  of  lounginK-chair  in  the  midst  of  bis  BtDdr, 
enrronnded  by  beape  of  dustj  Tolnmea,  never  allowed  to  ba  removed,  and 
foiming  B  MloDf  for  tlie  spiders  nhose  aodet;  be  so  higbl?  vnlned. 
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ie  did  not  occasionally  dress  some  dishes  of  his  own  invention,. 
or  at  least  some  aandwiehcB  to  his  own  relish.  He  indeed 
should  have  written  Cueiosities  of  Literatuhi:.  He  was 
a  living  Cycloptedia,  thoujifh  a  dart  lantern.' 

Of  such  reading  men,  Hobbea  entertained  a  very  contemp- 
tible, if  not  a  rash  bpinion.  His  own  reading  was  inconsider- 
able ;  and  he  used  to  say,  that  if  be  had  spent  as  much  time  in 
reading  as  other  men  of  learning,  he  should  have  been  as  ipu>- 
rant  as  they.  Se  put  little  value  am  a  large  library,  for  he 
considered  all  hookt  to  bo  merely  extracii  and  copies^  for  that 
most  authors  were  like  sheep,  never  deviating  from  the  beaten 
path.  History  he  treated  lightly,  and  thought  there  were  mora 
lies  than  truths  in  it.  But  let  us  reeoUect  after  all  this,  that 
Hobhes  was  a  mere  metaphysician,  idolising  bis  own  vain  anc 
empty  hypotheses.  It  'n  true  eiiough  that  weak  heads  carry' 
ing  in  them  too  much  reading  may  be  staggered.  Le  Clero 
observes  of  two  learned  men,  lie  Marcilly  and  Barthius,  that! 
they  would  have  composed  more  useful  works  had  they  reai'' 
E  authors,  and  digested  the  better  writers. 


ABEID&EES. 

Abbidgbhs  are  a  kind  of  hterary  men  to  whom  the  indolence 
of  modern  readers,  and  indeed  the  multiplicity  of  authors, 
give  ample  employment. 

It  would  he  dilficuh,  observed  the  learned  Benedictines,  the 
authors  of  .the  Literary  History  of  France,  to  relate  all  the 
unhappy  consequences  which  ignorance  introduced,  and  the 
causes  which  produced  that  ignorance.  But  we  must  not 
foi^et  to  place  in  this  number  the  mode  of  reducing,  by  way 
of  abridgment,  what  the  ancients  had  writlea  in  bulky  volumes. 
Examples  of  this  practice  may  be  observed  in  preceding 
centuries,  but  in  the  fifth  century  it  began  to  be  in  general  use. 
As  the  number  of  students  and  readers  diminished,  authors 
neglected  literature,  and  were  disgusted  with  composition ; 
for  to  write  is  seldom  done,  but  when  the  writer  entertains 
the  hope  of  finding  readers,  Instead  of  original  authors, 
there  suddenly  arose  numbers  of  Abridgers.      These  men, 

*  His  compBTslaTel;  nBelms  Ufa  hob  qnietl;  satirized  b;  tbe  Rev.  Ur. 
Spence,  in  "apiirallBi  ifter  the  mannnrof  Plut&ccb,"  between  Mngliab«chi 
and  Hill,  e.  wlf'lauglit  t^or  af  BaukisghamshiTe.  It  is  psblishsd  in 
Sodslej's  Fugitive  Fitcxt,  2  TtO*.,  12ma,  1771. 
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amidst  the  prevailing  disgust  for  literature,  imagined  ttiqr 
ihould  gratify  the  public  by  introducing  a  mode  of  reading 
works  in  a  TewhourB,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  done  in  Tuany 
months ;  and,  observing  that  the  bulky  volumes  of  the 
ancients  lay  buried  in  duat,without  any  one  condescending  to 
examine  them,  necessity  inspired  them  with  an  invention  that 
might  bring  those  works  and  themselves  into  public  notice, 
by  the  eare  they  took  of  renovating  them.  This  they 
imagined  to  effect  by  foaning  abridgments  of  these  ponderous 
tomes. 

All  these  Abridgers,  however,  did  not  follow  the  same 
mode.  Some  contented  themselves  with  making  a  mere 
abridgment  of  their  authors,  by  employing  their  own  expres* 
sious,  or  by  inconsiderable  alterations.  Others  formed 
abridgments  in  drawing  them  from  various  authors,  but  &om 
whose  works  thej-  only  took  what  appeared  to  them  most 
worthy  of  observation,  and  embellished  them  in  their  own 
style.  Others  again,  having  before  them  several  authors  who 
wrote  on  the  same  subject,  took  passages  from  each,  united 
them,  and  thus  combined  a  new  work ;  they  eiecnted  their 
design  by  digesting  in  commonplaces,  and  under  vaiioDS 
titles,  the  most  valuable  parts  they  could  collect,  from  the 
best  authors  they  read.  To  these  last  ingenious  scholars  we 
owe  the  rescue  of  many  valuable  fragments  of  antiquity. 
They  fortunately  preserved  the  best  maxims,  characters,  de- 
scriptions, and  curious  matters  which  they  had  found  interest- 
ing in  their  studies. 

Some  learned  men  have  censured  these  Abridgers  ss  the 
cause  of  our  having  lost  so  many  excellent  entire  works  of  the 
ancients  ;  for  posterity  becoming  less  studious  was  satisfied 
with  these  extracts,  and  neglected  to  preserve  the  originals, 
whose  voluminous  size  was  less  attractive.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  say  that  these  Abridgers  have  not  been  so  preja- 
dicia!  to  literature  ;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  care, 
whieh  snatched  many  a  perishable  fragment  Irom  that  ship- 
wreck of  letters  which  the  barbarians  occasioned,  we  should 
perhaps  have  had  no  works  of  the  ancients  remaining.  Many 
voluminous  works  have  been  greatly  improved  by  thedi 
Abridgers. "  The  vast  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius  was  soon 
forgotten  and  finally  perished,  after  the  excellent  epitome 
of  it  by  Justin,  who  winnowed  the  abundant  chatT  from  the 
grain. 

Bayle  gives  very  escelleut  advice  to  an  Abridger.  X^}^ 
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in  his  "Abridgment  of  Dion,"  takes  no  notice  of  a  oireum- 
atance  very  material  for  entering  into  the  character  of  Domi- 
tian : — the  recalling  the  empresB  Domitia  alter  baying  turned 
her  away  for  her  intrigues  with  a  player.  By  omitting  this 
fact  in  the  abridgment,  and  which  ia  diaf.'OTered  through 
Siietoniua,.Xiphilin  has  evinced,  he  aaya,  a  deficient  judgment; 
for  Domitiait'g  ill  qualities  are  much  better  esposed,  when  Hi 
is  known  that  he  was  mean-spirited  enough  to  restore  to  the 
dignity  of  Empreas  the  prostitute  of  a  player. 

Abridgers,  Compiiera,  and  Translators,  are  now  slightly 
regarded  ;  yet  to  form  their  worka  with  akill  requires  an  exer- 
tion of  judgment,  and  .frequently  of  taste,  of  which  their 
contemnera  appear  to  have  no  due  conception.  Such  literary 
labours  it  is  thought  the  learned  will  not  be  found  to  want ; 
and  the  unlearned  cannot  diacern  the  value.  But  to  such 
Abridgera  aa  Monsieur  Lb  Grand,  in  his  "  Tales  of  the  Min- 
strels," and  Mr.  Ellia,  in  his  "  English  Metrical  Bomancea," 
we  owe  much ;  and  such  writers  must  bring  to  their  task  a 
congeniality  of  genius,  and  even  more  taste  than  their 
original  posaeased.  I  must  compare  such  to  tine  etchers  after 
great  masters  ; — very  few  give  the  feeling  touches  in  the  right 
place. 

It  is  an  uncommon  circumstance  to  quote  the  Scriptut 
subjects  of  modern  literature  !  but  on  the  present  topic  the 
elegant  writer  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  has  delivered,  in 
a  kind  of  preface  to  that  history,  very  pleasing  and  useful 
instructions  to  an  Abridger.  I  ahall  transcribe  the  passages, 
being  concise,  from  Book  ii.  Chap.  ii.  v.  23,  that  the  reader 
may  have  them  at  hand  : —  " 

"  All  these  things,  I  say,  being  declared  by  Jaaon  of  Cvren^ 
injive  booi:s,  we  will  assay  to  abridge  in  one  volume.      Wefl 
will  be  careful  that  they  that  will  read  may  have  delight,  anig 
that  they  that  are  desirous  to  commit  to  memory  might  hava.  < 
ease,  and  that  all  into  whose  handa  It  comes  might  have    . 
profit."     How  concise  and  Horatiaa  !     He  then  describes  his,  j 
literaiy  labours  with   no   insensibility: — "To   us  that  havftJ 
taken  upon  us  this  painful  labour  of  Nidging,  it  was  not  easy,r 
but  a  matter  of  iweat  and  watcMng." — And  the  writer  em-J 
ploys  an  elegant  illustration  :  "  Even  as  it  is  no  ease  unto  hint^ 
that  prepareth  a  banquet,  and  seeketh  the  benefit  of  others ; 
yet  for  tiie  pleasuring  of  many,  we  will  undertake  gladly  thia 
great  pain ;  leaving  to  the  author  the  exact  handling  of  every 
particular,  and  labouring  to  follow  the  rules  of  an  abridg' 
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fiiFnt"  He  now  embcUisliea  his  critieal  account  with  a 
sublime  metaphor  to  ilistinguieh  the  original  from  the  copier : 
— "  For  an  the  master  builder  of  a  new  house  must  care  for 
the  whole  building  i  but  he  that  undertaketh  to  set  it  out, 
and  paint  it,  must  seek  out  fit  tilings  for  the  adorning  there- 
of ;  even  so  I  think  it  is  with  uh.  To  stand  npon  every  point, 
and  go  over  tMngt  at  Urge,  and  to  he  eurioug  in  part'iculan, 
belonging  to  ^ejlr»t  author  of  the  story ;  but  to  use  irevity, 
and  avoid  muek  lahowring  of  the  work,  is  to  be  granted  to  him 
that  will  make  an  Abridgment." 

Quintilian  has  not  a  passage  more  elegantly  composed,  nor 
more  judiciously  conceived. 
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AuoNG  the  most  singular  characters  in  literature 
ranked  those  who  do  not  blush  to  profess  publicly  its  most 
diahonourable  practices.  The  first  vender  of  printed  sermons 
imitating  manuscript,  was,  I  think.  Dr.  Trusler,  He  to  whom 
the  following  anecdotes  relate  bad  superior  ingenuity.  Like 
the  famous  orator,  Henley,  be  formed  a  school  of  his  own.  The 
present  lecturer  openly  taught  not  to  miVofethe  best  authors, 
but  to  steal  from  them  I 

Richesource,  a  miserable  dcclaimer,  called  himself  "  Mode- 
rator of  the  Academy  of  Pliiloaopbical  Orators."  He  taught 
how  a  person  destitute  of  literary  talents  might  become  emi< 
nent  for  literature  ;  and  published  the  principles  of  his  art 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Mask  of  Orators ;  or  the  manner  of 
disguising  all  kinds  of  composition  \  briefs,  sermons,  pane- 
gyrics, funeral  orations, dedi cations, apeecbes,  letters,  passagee," 
&c.     1  will  give  a  notion  of  the  work : — 

The  author  very  truly  observeB,  that  all  who  apply  them- 
selves to  polite  literature  do  not  always  find  from  their  own 
fundsasufficientsupply  to  insure  success.  For  such  be  taboun: 
and  teaches  to  gather,  in  the  gardens  of  others,  those  fmits  of 
which  their  own  sterile  gromida  are  destitute ;  but  so  artfully 
to  gather,  that  the  public  shall  not  perceive  their  depreda- 
tions. He  di^ifies  this  fine  art  by  the  title  of  FLAQtAHiBK, 
and  thus  esptains  it : — 

"  The  Plagianism  of  orators  is  the  art,  or  an  ingenioas  and 
easy  mode,  which  some  adroitly  employ,  to  change,  or  dis- 
guise, all  sorts  of  speeches  of  their  own  compositiou,  or  that 
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pof  other  authors,  for  their  pleasure  or  their  utility ;  in  Huch  a 
manner  that  it  hecomes  impossible,  even  for  the  author  him- 
self to  recognise  his  own  work,  his  own  genius,  and  his  own 
style,  so  skilfully  shall  the  whole  be  disguised." 

Our  profesaar  proceeds  to  reveal  the  manner  of  managing 
the  whole  economy  of  the  piece  which  is  to  be  copied  or  dis- 
guised ;  and  which  consiats  in  giving  a  new  order  to  the  parts, 
changing  the  phrases,  the  words,  &g.  An  orator,  for  instance, 
having  said  that  a  plenipotentiary  should  possess  three  quali- 
ties,— fTobitff,  capaeiti/,  and  courage;  the  plagiarist,  on  the 
contrary,  may  employ,  eouraje,  capacity,  and  probity.  This 
is  only  for  a  genei'al  rule,  for  it  is  too  simple  to  practise  fre- 
quently. To  render  the  part  perfect  we  must  make  it  more 
complex,  hy  changing  the  whole  of  the  expressions.  The 
plagiarist  in  place  of  cowage,  will  put  force,  constancy,  or 
vigour.  YoT  probity  he  may  say  religion,  virtue,  or  tineerilg. 
Instead  of  eapacitg,  he  may  substitute  erudilion,  ability,  or 
science.  Or  he  may  disguise  the  whole  by  saying,  that  the 
plenipotentiary  should  be  jinn,  virtKotta,  and  able. 

The  rest  of  this  uncommon  work  is  composed  of  pacsages 
extracted  from  celebrated  writers,  which  are  turned  into  the 
new  manner  of  the  plagiarist;  their  beauties,  however,  are 
never  improved  by  their  dress.  Several  celebrated  writers 
when  young,  particularly  the  famous  Flechier,  who 
addressed  verses  to  him,  frequented  the  lectures  of  this  pro- 
fessor ! 

Eichesource  became  so  zealous  in  this  course  of  literature, 
that  he  published  a  volume,  entitled,  "  The  Art  of  Writing 
and  Speaking  ;  or,  a  Method  of  composing  all  sorts  of  Letters, 
and  holdmg  a  polite  Conversation,"  He  concludes  his  pre- 
face by  advertising  his  readers,  that  authors  who  may  be  in 
want  of  essays,  sermons,  letters  of  all  kinds,  written  plead- 
ings and  verses,  may  be  accommodated  on  application  to  him. 

Our  professor  was  extremely  Ibnd  of  copious  title-pages, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  very  attractive  to  certain  readers ;  for 
it  is  a  custom  which  the  Bichesoiu'eea  of  tbe  day  fail  not  to 
employ.  Are  there  persons  who  value  boolcg  by  the  length  of 
their  titles,  as  formerly  the  ability  of  a  physician  was  judged 
by  the  dimensions  of  bis  wig  ? 

To  this  article  may  be  added  an  account  of  another  sin- 
gular school,  where  the  professor  taught  obscurity  in  hterary 

1  do  not  believe  that  those  who  are  onintelUgihIe  are  very 
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intelligent.  Quintilian  baa  justly  oliserved,  that  tlie  obeeurity 
of  a  writer  ia  generally  in  proportion  to  hia  incapacity. 
However,  sf  there  is  hardly  a  defect  which  does  not  find 
partisans,  the  same  author  informs  ua  of  a  rhetorician,  who 
wae  so  great  an  admirer  of  obscurity,  that  be  always  c] 
horted  hie  scholars  to  preserve  it ;  and  made  them  correct,  a 
blemishea,  thoae  passages  of  their  works  which  appeared  to 
him  too  intelligible.  Quintilian  itdds,  that '  the  greatest 
panegyric  tbey  could  give  to  a  composition  ia  that  bcLdoI  was 
to  declare,   "  I  understand  nothing  of  this  piece,"     LyM- 

Ehron  possessed  this  taste,  and  be  protested  that  he  would 
ang  bimself  if  be  fouud  a  person  who  should  understand  his 
poem,  called  the  "Prophecy  of  Cassandra."  He  succeeded 
BO  well,  that  this  piece  has  been  the  stumbling-block  of  a 
the  grammarians,  scboliaets,  and  commentators  ;  and  remaios 
inexplicAbie  to  the  present  day.  Such  works  Charpentier 
admirably  eompares  to  those  subterraneous  places,  where  the 
air  is  so  thick  and  suffocating,  that  it  extinguishes  all 
torches.  A  most  sophistical  dilemma,  on  the  subject  of  ob- 
tcuri/i/,  was  made  by  Thomas  Anglus,  or  White,  an  English 
Catholic  priest,  the  friend  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  This 
learned  man  frequently  wandered  in  tlie  mazes  of  metaphy- 
sical Bubtilties;  and  became  perfectly  unintelligible  to  hia 
readers.  When  accused  of  this  obscurity,  he  replied, 
"  Either  the  learned  understand  me,  or  they  do  not.  If  they 
understand  jne,  and  find  me  in  an  eiTor,  it  is  easy  for  them  to 
refute  me ;  if  they  do  not  understand  me,  it  is  very  anrea- 
sonable  for  them  to  exclaim  against  my  doctrines." 

This  is  saying  all  that  the  wit  of  man  can  suggest  i 
favour  of  obscuntt/ !  Many,  however,  will  agree  with  an 
observation  made  by  Gravina  on  the  over-refinMnent  of 
modern  composition,  that  "  we  do  not  think  we  have  at- 
tained genius,  till  others  must  possess  as  much  themselves  to 
understand  us."  Fontenelle,  in  France,  followed  by  Mari- 
vaux,  Thoinas,  and  others,  first  introduced  that  subtilised 
manner  of  writing,  which  tastes  more  natural  and  simple 
reject ;  one  source  of  such  bitter  oomplaints  of  obscurity, 
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pEBB  BoHOTTfia  seriously  aska  if  a  Oerinan  ^an  he  a  bbl 
ESPRIT  ?  Tbia  concise  query  was  answered  by  Kramer,  in  a 
ponderous  volume  which  bears  for  title,  Jlndieiie  nominis 
Oermanici.  Tliie  mode  of  refutation  dooH  not  prove  that  the 
question  wfts  then  bo  riiiieulous  as  it  was  considered.  The 
0«rnianB  of  the  present  day,  although  greatly  superior  to 
their  ancestors,  there  are  who  opine  are  still  distant  from  the 
acme  of  taste,  which  ciiaraeteriaes  the  fioished  compositions 
of  the  French  and  the  English  authors.  Nations  display 
genius  before  they  form  taste. 

It  was  tho  mode  with  English  and  French  writers  to  dis- 
honour the  Germans  with  the  epithets  of  heavy,  dull,  and 
phlegmatic    oorapilers,    without    taste,    spirit,     or    genius  j 
genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Boeotians, 
Ciasaoqne  sub  xSre  uati. 

Many  imaginative  and  many  philosophical  performances  have 
lately  shown  that  this  censure  has  now  become  unjust ;  and 
much  more  fotoibly  answers  the  sarcastic  question 
Bohoura  than  the  thick  quarto  of  Kramer. 

Churchill  finely  says  of  genius  that  it  is  independent  of 
situation, 

And  may  hereafter  even  in  Holianii  riss, 

Vonde!,  whom,  as  Marchand  observes,  the  Dutch 
their  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  had  a  strange  de- 
fective taste  ;  the  poet  himself  knew  none  of  these  originals, 
but  he  wrote  on  patriotic  subjects,  the  sure  way  to  obtain 
popularity ;  many  of  his  tr^^dies  are  also  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures  ;  all  badly  chosen  and  unhappily  eieeuted.  In  his 
Deliverance  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  one  of  his  principal 
characters  is  the  Divinity  I  In  his  Jeruaaletn  Destroyed  we 
are  disgusted  with  a,  tedious  oration  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
who  proves  theologically,  and  his  proofs  extend  tlirough  nine 
closely  printed  pages  in  quarto,  that  this  destruction  has  been 
predicted  by  the  prophets  .  and,  iu  the  Lucifer  of  the  same 
author,  the  subject  is  grossly  scandalised  by  this  haughty 
spirit  becoming  stupidly  in  love  with  Eve,  and  it  is  for  her  he 
causes  the  rebellion  of  the  evil  angels,  and  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents.     Poor  Vondel  kept  a  hosier's  shop,  which  he  left  to 
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the  care  of  his  wife,  ivliile  he  indulged  his  poetical  genius. 
His  stopking-shop  failed,  ^nd  his  poems  produced  him  more 
chagrin  than  glory ;  for  in  Holltrnd,  even  a  patriotic  poet,  if  a 
bankrupt,  woidd,  no  doubt,  be  accounted  by  his  fellow-citizeuB 
as  a  madman.  Vondet  had  no  other  master  but  his  genloa, 
which,   with   his  uncongenial  situation,  oocasioned  alt  his 

Another  Dutch  poet  is  even  less  tolerable.  Having  written 
a  long  rhapsody  concerning  Pyramua  and  Thisbe,  he  con- 
eludes  it  by  a  ridiculous  paiillel  between  the  death  of  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  love,  and  the  passion  of  Jeaoa  Christ, 
He  says ; — 

Om  t'coneluileretd  vbd  onsen  begrjpt, 
Dees  BiEtorie  moialiserende, 
la  in  don  vsratande  «o]  accorderende, 
Uy  der  Fassio  ran  Chrifltua  gebcnedjt. 

And  Upon  this,  after  having  turned  Pyramus  into  the  Son  of 
God,  and  Thisbe  into  the  Christian  soul,  he  proceeds  with,  a 
number  of  comparisons  ;  the  latter  always  more  impertinent 
than  the  former. 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  the  actors  on  the  Dutch 
theatre  are  generally  tradesmen,  who  quit  their  aprons  ak  the 
hour  of  public  representation.  This  was  the  fact  when  I 
was  in  Holland  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Tlieir  comedies 
are  ofl'enaive  by  the  grossnesB  of  their  buffooneries.  One  of 
their  comic  incideuts  was  a  miller  appearing  in  distress  for 
want  of  wind  to  turn  his  mill  \  he  had  recourse  to  the  novd 
scheme  of  placing  his  back  against  it,  and  by  certain  iou- 
tative  sounds  behind  the  scenes  the  mill  is  soon  set  a-goiug. 
It  is  hard  to  rival  such  a  depravity  of  taste. 

I  saw  two  of  their  most  celebrated  tragedies.  The  one 
was  Gyabert  Van  Amstel,  by  Vondel ;  that  is  Gysbrecht  of 
Amsterdam,  a  warrior,  who  in  the  civil  wars  preserved  ttiis 
city  by  his  heroism.  It  is  a  patriotic  historical  play,  snd 
never  fails  to  crowd  the  theatre  towards  Christraaa,  wnen  it 
is  usually  performed  successively.  One  of  the  acta  conolodes 
with  the  scene  of  a  convent ;  the  sound  of  warlike  inatra- 
ments  is  heard  ;  the  abbey  is  stormed  ;  the  nuns  and  fathen 
are  slaughtered ;  with  the  aid  of  "  blunderbuss  and  thunder," 
every  Dutchman  appears  sensible  of  the  pathos  of  the  poet. 
But  it  does  not  here  conclude.  After  this  terrible  slaughter, 
the  conquerors  and  the  vanquished  remain  for  ten  minutes  on 
the  stage,  silent  and  motionless,  in  the  attitudes  in  whioh  the 
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groups  happened  to  fall!  and  this  pantomimic  pathos  < 
manda  loud  bureta  of  applause.* 

The  otiier  was  the  Ahaiiuerus  of  Schubarb,  or  the  Fall  a 
Haipan.  In  the  triumphal  entry  the  Batavian  Mordec 
mounted  on  a  genuine  Flanders  mare,  that,  fortunately, 
quietly  received  her  applause  with  a  lumpish  majesty  resem- 
bling her  rider.  I  have  aeen  an  English  ass  once  iotroduced 
on  our  stage  which  did  not  act  with  this  decorum.  Our  late 
actors  have  frequently  been  beasta  ; — a  Dutch  taste  !t 

Some  few  specimens  of  the  best  Dutch  poetry  which  we  I 
have  had,  yield  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  national  poetic&tj 
taste.  The  Dutch  poet  Kati  has  a  poem  on  the  "  Games  of 
Children,"  where  all  the  games  are  moralised  ;  I  suspect  the 
taste  of  the  poet  as  well  as  his  subject  is  puerile.  When  a 
nation  has  produced  no  works  above  mediocrity,  with  them  a 
certain  mediocrity  is  excellence,  and  tbeir  masterpieces,  with 
a  people  who  have  made  a  greater  progress  in  rebuement,  cau 
never  he  accepted  as  the  works  of  a  master. 


Whes  Crebillon,  the  French  tragic  poet,  published  his  Cati-  * 
line,  it  was  attended  with  an  honour  to  literature,  which 
though  it  is  probably  forgotten,  for  it  was  only  registered,  I 
think,  as  the  news  of  the  day,  it  becomes  one  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  literature  to  preserve.     I  give  the  circumstance,  thej 
petition,  and  the  decree. 

At  the  time  Catiline  was  given  to  the  public,  the  credito 

*  The  Dutch  tie  not,  however,  to  be  entire]}  blamed  for  repaMva 
Bcenea  on  the  Et&ge,  Shakepeare's  Titus  AsdroDicne,  and  manj  ef  the 
draraaa  of  out  Elizabethan  nrilers,  exhibit  cruelties  very  lepnlsive  (o 
modem  ideas.  The  French  alaga  has  ocoaaionallj  eihihitsd  in  modem 
times  scenes  that  have  been  afterwards  eondemred  hj  the  censors;  and 
in  Italy  the  "people's  theatre"  occaeianBlly  panders  to  popular  tastes  b; 
execution  scenes,  where  the  criminal  is  merely  taken  off  the  stage  ;  the 
blow  struck  on  a  wooden  hloek,  to  pTe  realitj  to  the  action  ;  and  the  eieco- 
tioner  re-enters  floaiiBbJng  a  bloody  aie. 

+  Ned  Sbuter  was  the  comedian  who  ficat  introduced  a  donkey  on  llie 
stage.  Seated  on  the  beast  be  delivered  a  proloEDe  written  on  the  occbhoo 
of  his  benefit.  Snmetimee  the  donkey  woie  a  great  tie-wig.  Animals  edu- 
cated in  play  certain  parte  are  a  lat«r  inveotion,  HorscE,  dogs,  and  ele- 
phants have  been  thns  trained  in  the  present  century,  and  plays  wiitCea 
Mprossly  to  show  their  proficiency. 
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of  the  poet  had  the  cruelty  to  attach  the  prod 
piecu,  as  well  at  the  bookseller's,  who  had  printed  the 
tragedy,  as  at  the  theatre  where  it  was  perlormed.  Tlio 
poet,  irritated  at  these  proceedicgs,  addressed  a  petition  to 
the  king,  in  which  he  showed  "  that  it  was  a  thing  yet  un- 
known, that  it  should  be  allowed  to  closa  amongst  a^zAble 
eRects  the  productions  of  the  humnn  mind ;  that  if  such  i 
practice  was  permitted,  those  who  had  consecrated  their 
vigils  to  the  studies  of  literature,  aud  who  bad  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  render  themselves,  by  this  meaos,  useful  to 
their  country,  would  see  themselves  placed  in  the  cruel  pre- 
dicament of  not  venturing  to  publish  worts,  often  precious 
and  interesting  to  the  state ;  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  hterature  require  for  the  first 
wants  of  life  those  aids  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  their  labours ;  and  that  it  never  has  been  euffeved  in 
France  to  seize  the  fees  of  lawyers,  and  other  persons  of 
liberal  professions." 

In  answer  to  this  petition,  a  decree  immediately  issued  from 
the  King's  council,  commanding  a  replevy  of  the  arrests  and 
seizures  of  which  the  petitioner  complained.  This  honour^ 
able  decree  was  dated  21st  of  May,  1749,  and  bore  the  fol- 
lowing title ; — "  Decree  of  the  Council  of  his  Majesty,  in 
favour  of  M.  CrebiUon,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Catiline, 
which  declares  that  the  productions  of  the  mind  t 
amongst  seizable  effects." 

Louis  XV.  eibibita  the  noble  esample  of  bestowing  a  mark 
of  consideration  to  the  remains  of  a  man  of  letters.  This 
King  not  only  testified  his  esteem  of  Crebillon  by  havi 
works  printtd  at  the  Louvre,  hut  also  by  consecrating  to  his 
glory  a  tomb  of  marble. 


CEITICS. 

Weitebb  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  original  compoeitioii 
have  their  other  productions  immediately  decried,  whatev^ 
merit  they  might  once  have  been  allowed  to  possess,  tei 
this  is  very  imjust ;  an  author  who  has  given  a  wrong  direc- 
tion to  his  literary  powers  may  perceive,  at  length,  where  be 
can  more  securely  point  them.  Experience  is  as  excellent  a 
mistress  in  the  school  of  literature  a»  in  the  school  of  human  ■ 
life.     Blackmore's  epics  are  insufferable  ;  yet  neither  Addison 
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iior  Johnson  erred  when  they  considered  his  philosophical 
poem  as  a  valuable  compoaition.  An  indifferent  poet  may 
esert  the  art  of  eriticJBm  in  a  very  hig'b  degree ;  and  if  he 
cannot  hiniBelf'  produce  nn  original  work,  he  may  yet  be  of 
great  service  in  r^ulating  the  happier  f[eniits  of  another. 
This  observation  I  shoU  iilaatrate  by  the  charaeters  uf  two 
French  critics ;  the  one  ie  the  Abb6  d'Anbignao,  and  the 
other  Chapelain. 

Boileau  opens  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  a  precept  which 
though  it  be  common  is  always  important ;  this  critical  poet 
declareti,  that  "  It  is  in  vain  a  daring  author  thinks  of  at- 
taining to  the  height  of  Parnassus  if  he  does  not  feel  the 
secret  induence  of  heaven,  and  if  his  natal  star  has  not 
formed  him  to  be  a  poet."  This  observation  he  founded  on 
the  character  of  our  Abbe ;  who  had  eicellently  written  on 
tile  economy  of  dramatic  composition.  His  Pratique  dit 
Tliealre  gained  him  an  extensive  reputation.  When  he  pro- 
duced a  tragedy,  the  world  expected  a  finished  piece  ;  it  was 
acted,  and  reprobated,  The  author,  however,  did  not  acutely 
ffL-1  its  bad  reception  ;  he  everywhere  boasted  that  he,  of  all 
the  dramatists,  had  most  scrupulously  observed  the  rulet  of 
Aristotle.  The  Prince  de  Guemene,  famous  for  his  repartees, 
sarcastically  observed,  "I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Abb6 
d'Aubignac  for  having  so  closely  followed  the  precepts  of 
Aristotle  ;  but  I  cannot  pardon  the  precepts  of  Aristotle,  that 
occasioned    the    Abbe  d'Aubignac  to  write   so  wretched  a 

The  Fralique  du,  The&tre  is  not,  however,  to  be  despised,. 
because  the  Tragedy  of  its  author  ia  despicable. 

Chapelftin'fl  unfortunate  epic  has  rendered  him  notorious. 
He  had  gained,  and  not  undeservedly,  great  reputation  for 
his  critical  powers.  After  a  retention  of  above  thirty  years, 
his  Pucelle  appeared.  He  immediately  became  the  butt  of 
every  unfledged  wit,  and  his  former  works  were  eternally  con- 
demned ;  insomuch  that  when  Camusat  published,  after  the 
death  of  our  author,  a  little  volume  of  extracts  from  his 
manuscript  letters,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  awkward 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  In  his  preface  he  seems 
airaid  that  the  very  name  of  Chapelain  will  be  sufficient  to 
repel  the  reader. 
*■  Camusat  observes  of  Chapelain,  that  "he  found  flatterers, 
pho  assur^  him  his  PuceUe  ranked  above  the  jEiieid  ;  and 
^is  Chapelain  but  feebly  denied.     However  this  may  be,  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  nulce  the  bud  taste  which  reigiis  through- 
out this  poem  agree  with  that  sound  and  eiaet  criticism  with 
which  he  decided  on  the  works  of  others.  So  true  ie  it^ 
that  genius  is  very  superior  to  a  justness  of  mind  which  it 
ruffieient  to  Judge  and  to  advise  others."  Chapelain  was  ordered 
to  draw  up  a  critical  list  of  the  chief  living  authors  and  men 
of  letters  in  France,  for  the  king.  It  is  eitremely  impartial, 
and  performed  with  an  analytical  skill  of  their  literary  eha^ 
racters  which  could  not  have  heen  surpassed  by  an  Aristotle 
or  a  Boileau. 

The  talent  of  judging  may  exist  separately  from  the  ^ower 
of  execution.  An  amateur  may  not  be  an  artist,  though  an 
artist  should  be  an  amateur ;  and  it  is  fur  this  reason  that 
youn^  authors  are  not  to  contemn  the  precepts  of  such  critios 
as  even  the  Abbe  d'Anbigiiac  and  Chapelain.  It  is  to  Walsh, 
a  miserable  versifier,  that  Pope  stands  indebted  for  the  hint 
of  our  poetry  then  being  deficient  in  correctness  and  polish  j 
and  it  is  from  this  fortunate  hint  that  Pope  derived  his 
poetical  excellence.  Uionysius  Halicarnassensis  has  com- 
posed a  lifeless  history ;  yet,  as  Qibbon  oheerves,  how  admir- 
ably has  he  judged  the  masters,  and  deiined  the  rules,  of 
historical  composition  !  Gravina,  with  great  taste  and  spirit, 
has  written  on  poetry  and  poets,  but  he  composed  tragedies 
which  give  him  no  title  to  be  ranked  among  them. 


ANECD0TH3  OF  CENSORED  AOTHOES. 

It  is  an  ingenious  observation  made  by  a  journalint  i£- 
Trevoui,  on  perusing  a  criticism  not  ill  written,  which  pre- 
tended to  detect  several  faults  in  the  compositions  of  BruySre, 
that  in  ancient  Borne  the  great  men  who  triumphed  amidst 
the  applauses  of  those  who  celebrated  their  virtues,  were  at 
the  same  time  compelled  to  listen  to  those  who  reproached 
them  with  their  vices.  This  custom  is  not  less  necessary  to 
the  republic  of  letters  than  it  waa  formerly  to  the  republic 
of  Bome.  Without  this  it  is  probable  that  authors  would 
be  intoxicated  with  success,  and  would  then  relax  in  their 
accustomed  vigour ;  and  the  multitude  who  took  them  foi 
models  would,  for  want  of  judgment,  imitate  their  defects. 

Sterne  and  Churchill  were  continually  abusing  thi 
Beviewers,  because  they  honestly  told  the  one  that  obscenity 
was  not  wit,  and  obscurity  was  not  sense ;  and  the  other  tF 
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dissonance  in  poetry  did  not  excel  harmony,  and 
rhymes  were  freijiiently  prose  hnea  of  ten  syllahleB  cut  into 
verse.  They  applauded  their  liappier  efibrts.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  it  is  certain  that  bo  little  diBcernmeot  exit^ts  among 
common  writers  and  common  readers,  that  the  obscenity  and 
flippancy  of  Sterne,  and  the  bald  verse  and  prosaic  poetry  of 
Churchill,  were  precisely  the  portion  which  they  selected 
for  imitation.  The  blemishes  of  great  men  are  not  the  less 
blemishes,  but  they  are,  unfortunately,  the  easiest  parts  for 
imitation. 

Vet  criticism  may  be  too  rigoroua,  and  genins  too  senaihle 
to  its  fairest  attacks.  Sir  John  Marshani,  haying  published 
the  first  part  of  his  "  Chronology,"  suiFcred  so  much  chagrin 
at  the  endless  controversies  which  it  raised — and  some  of  hia 
critics  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  it  was  designed  to  be  detri- 
mental to  revelation — that  ho  burned  the  second  part,  which 
was  ready  for  the  press.  Pope  was  observed  to  writhe  with 
anguish  in  his  ehair  on  hearing  mentioned  the  letter  of  Gibber, 
with  other  temporary  attacks  j  and  it  is  said  of  Montesquieu, 
that  he  was  so  much  affected  by  the  criticisms,  true  and  false, 
which  hedaily  experienced,  that  they  contributed  to  hasten  his 
death.  Ritson's  extreme  irritability  closed  in  lunacy,  while 
ignorant  Reviewers,  in  the  shapes  of  assassins,  were  haunting 
his  death-bed.  In  the  preface  to  his  "  Metrical  Romances," 
he  describes  himself  as  "brought  to  an  end  in  ill  health  and 
low  spirits— certain  to  be  insulted  by  a  base  and  prostitute 
gang  of  lurking  assassins  who  stab  in  the  dark,  and  whose 
poisoned  daggers  he  has  already  experienced."  Scott, 
Arawell,  never  recovered  from  a  ludicrous  criticism,  wl 
I  discovered  had  been  v>ritten  by  a  physician  who  nt 
pretended  to  poetical  taste. 

Pelisson  has  recorded  a  literary  anecdote,  which  forcibly 
shows  the  danger  of  caustic  criticism.  A  young  man  from  a 
remote  province  came  to  Paris  with  a  play,  which  he  consi- 
dered as  a  masterpiece.  M.  L'Etoile  was  more  than  just  in 
his  merciless  criticism.  He  showed  the  youthful  bard  a  thou- 
sand glaring  defects  in  his  chef-d'ceuvre.  The  humbled 
country  author  burnt  his  tragedy,  returoed  home,  took  to  his 
chamber,  and  died  of  vexation  and  grief.  Of  all  unfortunate 
men,  one  of  the  unhappiest  is  a  middling  author  endowed 
with  too  lively  a  seusibility  for  criticism.  Athenteus,  in  his 
tenth  hook,  has  given  us  a  lively  portrait  of  this  melancholy 
being.     Auaxandrides  appeared  one  day  on  horseback  in  tl^ 
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public  aatembly  at  Athens,  to  recite  a  dithyrambic  poem,  of 
wlibh  he  TvaA  a  portion.  He  was  a  man  of  flue  stature,  and 
ivore  a  purple  robe  edged  with  golden  fringe.  But  his  com- 
plexion was  eatumine  and  melancholy,  which  was  the  cauae 
that  he  never  spared  his  own  writings.  Whenever  he  was 
vanquished  by  a  rival,  he  immediately  gave  hia  compositions 
to  the  druggists  to  be  cut  into  pieces  to  wrap  their  articles 
in,  without  ever  caring  to  revise  his  writings.  It  is  owing  to 
this  that  he  dentroyed  a  number  of  pleasing  compoMitiona ; 
age  increased  his  sourness,  and  every  day  he  became  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  awards  of  his  auditors.  Hence 
hia  "  Terena,"  because  it  failed  to  obtain  the  prize,  baa  not 
reached  us,  which,  with  other  of  hia  productions,  deserved 
preservation,  though  tliey  had  niisaed  the  crown  awarded  by 
the  pubhc. 

Batteux  having  been  chosen  by  tlie  French  governnaent  for 
the  compilation  of  elementary  books  for  the  Military  School, 
is  said  to  have  Telt  their  unfavourable  reception  so  acutely, 
that  he  became  a  prey  to  eicessive  grief.  The  lamentable 
death  of  Dr.  Uawkesworth  was  occasioned  by  a  similar  cir- 
camstaace.  Government  had  consigned  to  his  care  the  com- 
pilation of  the  voyages  that  pass  under  his  name :  how  he 
succeeded  is  well  known.  He  felt  the  public  reception  so 
sensibly,  that  he  preferred  the  obhvion  of  death  to  the  mor- 
tifying recoUectiona  of  life.* 

Oq  this  interesting  aubjeet  Fontenelle,  in  his  "  Eloge  snr 
Newton,"  has  made  the  following  observation: — ■'Newton 
was  more  desirous  of  remaining  unknown  than  of  having  the 
calm  of  life  distiu-bed  by  those  literary  storms  which  genius 
and  science  attract  about  those  who  rise  to  eminence."  In 
one  of  his  letters  we  learn  that  his  "  Treatise  on  Optics" 
being  ready  for  the  press,  several  premature  objections  which 
appeared  made  him  abandon  its  publication.  "  I  should 
reproach  myself,"  he  said,  "for  my  imprudence,  if  I  were  to 
lose  a  thing  so  real  as  my  ease  to  run  after  a  shadow."  But 
this  shadow  he  did  not  miss :  it  did  not  cost  him  the  ejwe  he 
so  much  loved,  and  it  had  for  him  as  much  reality  as  ease 
itself.  I  refer  to  Bayle,  in  his  curious  article,  "  Hi|jpoiiai," 
note  1.     To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  fate  of  the  Abb4 

to  prepare  tbs  nirTatire  of  the  Tojt^ 

noica.    He  iadnlged  in  mach  prurisnei  of 
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jae,  a,  man  of  learning,  and  not  destitute  of  talents. 
He  was  intended  for  one  of  the  preachers  at  court ;  but  he 
had  hardly  made  himself  known  in  the  pulpit,  when  he  was 
struck  by  the  lightning  of  Boileau's  muse.  He  felt  so  acutely 
the  caustic  verses,  that  they  rendered  liim  almost  incapable 
of  literary  exertion ;  in  the  prime  of  life  he  became  rnelaji- 
choly,  and  shortly  aflerwards  died  insane.  A  modern  pMnter, 
it  is  known,  never  recovered  from  the  hiting  ridicule  of  a 
popular,  hut  malignant  wit.  Cummyns,  a  celebrated  qaakei*^ 
confessed  he  died  of  an  anonymous  letter  in  a  publi^ 
paper,  which,  said  he,  "fastened. on  my  heart,  and  thre 
me  into  this  slow  fever."  Baciue,  who  died  of  his  eirtrem*;^ 
sensibility  to  a  royal  rebuke,  confessed  that  the  pain  which 
one  severe  ciiticisui  indicted  outweighed  all  the  applause 
lie  could  receive.  The  feathered  arrow  of  an  epigram  ba^ 
sometimes  been  wet  with  the  heart's  blood  of  its  victim..  | 
Fortune  has  been  lost,  reputation  destroyed,  and  i 
charity  of  life  estinguished,  by  the  inhumanity  of  ii 
siderate  wit. 

Literary  history,  even  of  our  own  days,  records  the  fate  or 
several  who  may  he  said  to  Lave  died  of  Criticism.*  But 
there  is  more  sense  and  infinite  humour  in  the  mode  whicli 
Phtedrus  adopted  to  answer  the  caviilere  of  his  age.  When 
he  first  published  bis  Fables,  the  taste  for  conciseness  and  | 
simplicity  were  so  much  on  the  decline,  that  they  v 
objected  to  bim  as  faults.  He  used  hia  critica  as  they  dai 
served.  To  those  who  objected  against  the  coneUeneit  of  huj 
ftyle,  he  tells  a  long  tedloun  start/  (Lib.  iii.  Fah.  10,  ver.  59), 
and  treats  those  who  condemned  the  simplieity  of  his  style 
with  a  run  of  bombast  verse*,  that  have  a  great  many  noisy 
elevated  words  in  them,  without  any  sense  at  the  bottom— 
this  in  Lib.  iv.  Pal).  6. 

*  ReatB  is  the  moBt  metuDcbotjr  ioetiuice.  The  eSect  of  tiie  m  __. 
criticiem  io  the  Qaarterl;  Review  upon  hiii  imtiaGB,  is  said  bj  Shellej  U 
huie  "appeared  like  madness,  and  he  w&a  with  difficultj  prevented  from 
suicide."  Ha  nerer  recovered  its  banefal  effect ;  and  wheQ  be  died  in 
iiome,  desired  hia  epitaph  might  be,  "  Here  lies  one  whoso  Dame  woa  writ 
in  water,"  The  tombstone  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  ia  n&melesij,  mid 
simplj  leaarda  Uiat  "A  jomig  English  poet"  lies  there. 


I 

I 


TIKOIKITT. 

The  writings  of  tlie  Fathers  once  formed  the  studies  of  the 
learned.  These  lubours  abound  with  that  subtiltj  of  argu- 
ment which  will  repay  the  industry  of  the  inquisitive,  and 
the  antiquary  may  turn  them  over  for  pictures  of  the  man* 
nera  of  the  age.  A  favourite  subject  with  "Saint  AmbroM 
was  that  of  Virgiuity,  on  which  he  has  several  works  ;  and 
perhaps  he  wished  to  revive  the  order  of  the  vestals  of  ancient 
iiome,  which  afterwards  produced  the  institution  of  Nuns. 
From  his  "  Treatise  on  Virgins,"  written  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, we  learn  the  lively  impressions  his  exhortations  had 
made  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  girls,  not  less  in  the  most 
distant  provinces,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan,  where 
he  resided.  The  Virgins  of  Bologna,  amounting  only,  it 
appears,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  performed  all  kinds  of 
needlework,  not  merely  to  gain  their  livelihood,  but  also  to 
lie  enabled  to  peribrm  acts  of  liberality,  and  exerted  their 
industry  to  allure  other  girls  to  join  the  holy  profession  of 
ViBGTNiTT.  He  eiiiorts  daughters,  in  spite  of  their  parents, 
and  even  their  lovers,  to  consecrate  themselves.  "  1  do  not 
blame  marriage,"  he  says,  "  I  only  show  the  advantages  of 

VlBGIBlTY." 

He  composed  this  book  in  so  florid  a  style,  that  he  con- 
sideted  it  required  some  apology.  A  Religious  of  the  Bene- 
dictines published  a  translation  in  ItiSf). 

So  sensible  was  St.  Ambrose  of  the  rarity  of  the  profession 
he  would  establish,  that  he  thus  combats  his  adversaries: 
"  They  complain  that  human  nature  will  he  exhausted ;  bat 
I  ask,  who  has  ever  sought  to  marry  without  finding  women 
enough  irom  amongst  whom  he  might  choose  ?  What  muiv 
der,  or  what  war,  has  ever  been  occasioned  for  a  virgin?  It 
is  one  of  the  consequences  of  marriage  to  kill  the  adulterer, 
and  to  war  with  the  ravisher." 

He  wrote  another  treatise  On  the  perpetual  Virginily  of 
ike  Mother  of  God.  He  attacks  Bonosius  on  this  sul^ect, 
and  defends  her  virginity,  which  was  indeed  greatly  suspected 
by  Bonosius,  who,  however,  incuiTed  by  this  hold  suspicion 
the  anathema  of  Keresy.  A  third  treatise  was  entitled  Ex- 
hortation to  Virginity  ;  a  fourth,  On  the  Fate  of  a  Virgin,  is 
more  curious.  He  relates  the  misfortunes  of  one  Susannah, 
who  was  by  no  means  a  companion  for  her  namesake;  for 
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having  made  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  taken  the  veil,  ehe  afleiv 
wards  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  shame,  but  the  precaution 
only  tended  to  render  her  more  culpable.  Her  behaviour, 
indeed,  had  long  aJTorded  ample  food  for  the  sarcasms  of  the 
Jews  and  Pagana.  Saint  Ambrose  compelled  her  to  perform 
jmblic  penance,  and  after  having  declaimed  on  her  double 
crime,  gave  her  bopea  of  pardon,  u,  like  "  Sceur  Jeanne,"  this 
early  nun  would  sincerely  repent:  to  complete  her  chastiae- 
ment,  he  ordered  her  every  day  to  recite  the  fiftieth  psalm. 


A  GLANCE  IHTO  THE  PEBKCH  ACADEMY. 


In  the  republic  of  letters  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
has  been  a  favourite  project ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  little  more 
than  an  Utopian  scheme.  The  united  efforts  of  men  of  lettera 
in  Academies  have  produced  httle.  It  would  seem  that  no 
man  hkes  to  bestow  his  great  labours  on  a  small  community, 
for  whose  members  he  himself  does  not  feel,  probably,  the 
most  flattering  partiality.  The  French  Academy  made  a 
splendid  appearance  in  Europe ;  yet  when  this  society  pub- 
lished their  Dictionary,  that  of  Furetifere's  became  a  lormid- 
ahle  rival ;  and  Johnson  did  as  much  as  titejorty  themselves. 
Voltaire  confesses  that  the  great  characters  of  the  literary 
republic  were  formed  without  the  aid  of  academies.—"  For 
what  then,"  he  asks,  "  are  they  necessary  ?— To  preserve  and 
nourish  the  five  which  great  geniuses  have  kindled."  By 
observing  the  Junto  at  their  meetings  we  may  form  some 
opinion  of  the  indolent  manner  in  which  they  trifled  away 
their  time.  We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  do  this,  by  a 
letter  in  which  Patru  describes,  in  a  very  amusing  manner, 
the  visit  which  Christina  of  Sweden  took  a  sudden  fancy  to 
pay  to  the  Academy. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden  suddenly  resolved  to  visit  the  French 
Academy,  and  g.tve  bo  short  a  notice  of  her  design,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  inform  the  majority  of  the  members  of  her 
intention.  About  four  o'clock  fitteen  or  sixteen  academicians 
were  assembled.  M.  Gombaut,  who  had  never  forgiven  her 
majesty,  because  she  did  not  relish  his  verses,  thought  proper 
to  show  his  resentment  by  quitting  the  assembly. 

She  was  reoeived  in  a  spacious  hall.  In  the  middle  was  a 
table  covered  with  rich  blue  velvet,  ornamented  with  a  broad 
border  of  gold  and  silver.    At  its  head  was  placed  an  arm- 
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chair  of  black  velvet  embroidered  witb  gold,  and  round  tbe 
table  were  placed  uhaira  with  tapeatry  baclca.  The  chancellor 
had  forgotten  to  hang  in  the  hall  the  portrait  of  the  queen, 
which  she  had  presented  to  the  Academy,  and  whien  was 
considered  as  a  great  omission.  About  five,  a  footman  be- 
longing to  the  queen  inquired  if  the  company  were  assembled. 
Soon  ai'ter,  a  servant  of  tiie  king  informed  the  chancellor  that 
the  queen  was  at  the  end  of  the  street ;  and  immediately  her 
taniage  drew  up  in  the  court-yard.  The  chancellor,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  members,  went  to  receive  her  as  Bhe  stepped 
out  of  her  chariot ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  few  of 
them  could  reach  her  majesty.  Accompanied  by  the  chan- 
cellor, she  paBsed  through  the  first  hall,  followed  by  one  of 
her  ladies,  the  captain  of  her  guards,  and  one  or  two  of  her 

When  she  entered  the  Academy  she  approached  the  fire, 
and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  the  chancellor.  She  then  asked 
why  M.  Menage  waa  nut  there  ?  and  when  she  was  told  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Academy,  she  asked  why  he  did 
not  P  She  was  answered,  that,  however  he  might  merit  the 
honour,  he  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  it  by  eeveral 
disputes  he  had  had  with  ita  members.  She  then  inquired 
aside  of  the  chancellor  whether  the  academicians  were  to  sit 
or  stand  before  her  P  On  this  the  chancellor  consulted  with. 
a  member,  who  observed  that  in  the  time  of  Bonsard,  there 
was  held  an  assembly  of  men  of  letters  before  Charles  IX 
several  times,  and  that  they  were  always  seated.  The 
queen  conversed  with  M.  Bourdelot ;  and  suddenly  turning 
to  Madame  de  Bregis,  told  her  that  she  believed  she  miist 
not  be  present  at  the  assembly ;  hut  it  was  agreed  that  this 
lady  deserved  the  honour.  As  the  queen  was  talking  with  a 
member  she  abruptly  quitted  him,  as  was  her  custom,  and  in 
her  quick  way  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  members  seated  themselves.  The  queen  observing 
that  they  did  not,  out  of  respect  to  her,  approach  the 
table,  desired  them  to  come  near ;  and  they  accordingly 
approached  it. 

During  these  ceremonious  preparations  several  officers  of 
state  had  entered  the  hall,  and  stood  behind  the  aoade- 
niicians.  The  chancellor  sat  at  tlio  queen's  left  hand  by 
the  fire-side ;  and  at  the  right  was  placed  M.  de  la  Chamhre, 
the  director ;  then  Boisrobert,  Patru,  Pelisson,  Cotiuj  the 
Abb6  Tallemant,  and  others.     M.  de  Mezeray  sat  at  " 
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torn  of  the  table  facing  the  queen,  with  an  inkstand,  psper^ 
and  the  portfolio  of  the  company  lying  before  hira  :  he  occo- 
pied  the  place  of  the  secretary.  When  they  were  all  seated 
the  director  rose,  and  the  academicians  followed  him,  all  but 
the  chancellor,  who  remained  in  his  seat.  The  director  made 
his  complimentary  address  in  a  low  voice,  his  body  was  quite 
bent,  and  no  person  but  the  queen  and  the  chancellor  could 
hear  him.     She  received  his  address  with  great  satisfaction. 

All  compliments  concluded,  they  returned  to  their  seats. 
The  director  then  told  the  queen  that  ho  had  composed  a 
ti'eatise  on  Pain,  to  add  to  his  character  of  the  PaBsions,  and 
if  it  was  agreeable  to  her  majesty,  he  would  read  the  first 
chapter. — ■"  Very  willingly,"  she  answered.  Having  read  it, 
he  said  to  her  majesty,  tliat  he  would  read  no  more  lest  he 
should  fatigue  her.  "  Not  at  all,"  she  replied,  "  for  I  sup- 
pose what  follows  is  like  what  I  have  heard," 

M.  de  Mezeray  observed  that  M.  Cotin  had  some  verses, 
which  her  majesty  would  doubtless  find  beautiful,  and  if  it 
was  agreeable  they  should  be  read.  M.  Cotin  read  them ; 
they  were  versions  of  two  passages  from  Jjueretiua :  the  one 
in  which  he  attacks  a  Providence,  and  the  other,  where  he 
gives  the  origin  of  the  world  according  to  the  Epicureau 
system ;  to  these  he  added  twenty  lines  of  his  own,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Providence.  This  done,  an 
abbe  rose,  and,  without  being  desired  or  ordered,  read  two 
sonnets,  which  by  courtesy  were  allowed  to  be  tolerable.  It 
is  remarkable  that  both  the  poets  read  their  verses  standing, 
while  the  rest  read  their  compositions  seated. 

After  these  readings,  the  director  informed  the  queen  that 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  company  was  to  labour  on  the 
dictionary ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  should  not  fiiid  it  die- 
agreeiibJe,  they  would  read  a  cakier.  "  Very  willingly,"  she 
answered.  M.  de  Mezeray  then  read  what  related  to  the 
word  Jeu;  Game.  Amongst  other  proverbial  expressions 
was  this :  Game  of  Princes,  which  only  pleases  the  player, 
to  express  a.  malicioua  violence  committed  by  one  in  power. 
At  this  the  queen  laughed  heartily ;  and  they  continued 
reading  all  that  was  fairly  written.  This  lasted  about  an 
hour,  when  the  queen  observing  that  nothing  more  remained, 
arose,  made  a  bow  to  the  company,  and  returned  in  the 
manner  she  entered. 

Furetiere,  who  was  himself  an  academician,  has  described 
the  miserable  manner  in  which  time  was  consumed  at  their 
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assemblies.  I  confess  he  was  &  satirist,  and  bail  quarrelled. 
with  the  Academy ;  there  must  have  been,  notwithstanding, 
sufficient  resemblance  for  the  following  picture,  however  it 
may  be  overcharged.  He  has  been  blamed  for  thus  eiposing 
the  Eleueinian  mysteries  of  literature  to  the  uninitiated. 

"  He  who  is  most  clamorous,  is  he  whom  they  suppose  has 
most  reason.  They  all  have  the  art  of  making  long  orations 
upon  a  trifle.  The  second  repeats  like  an  e^o  what  the  finit 
said ;  but  generally  three  or  four  speak  together.  When 
there  is  a  bench  of  live  or  wa  members,  one  reads,  another 
decides,  two  converse,  one  sleeps,  and  another  amnses  himself 
with  reading  some  diotionitry  which  happens  to  lie  befon 
him.  When  a  second  member  is  to  deliver  his  opinion,  thej 
are  obliged  to  read  again  the  article,  which  at  the  first 
perusal  he  had  been  too  much  engaged  to  hear.  This  is  a 
nappy  manner  of  finishing  their  work.  They  can  hardly  get 
over  two  lines  without  long  digressions ;  without  some  one 
telling  a  pleasant  story,  or  the  news  of  the  day ;  or  talking 
of  affairs  of  state,  and  reforming  the  government." 

That  tile  French  Academy  were  generally  frivolously  em- 
]iloyed  appears  also  from  an  epistle  to  Balzac,  by  Boisrobert, 
the  amusing  companion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  "  Kvery  one 
separately,"  says  he,  "promises great  things;  when  they  meet 
they  do  nothing.  They  have  been  six  yearx  employed  on  the 
letter  F ;  and  I  should  be  happy  if  I  were  certain  of  living 
till  they  got  through  G." 

The  following  anecdote  concerns  the^r(^  arm-chairs  of  the 
academicians.*  Those  cardinals  who  were  academicians  for  a 
long  time  had  not  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Academy,  be- 

i»e  they  thought  that  arm-chairs  were  indispensable  to 
tbetr  dignity,  and  the  Academy  had  then  only  common  chairs. 
These  cardinals  were  desirous  of  being  present  at  the  election 
of  M.  Monnoie,  that  they  might  give  him  a  distinguished 
mark  of  their  esteem.  "  The  king,"  says  D'Alembcrt,  "  to 
satisfy  at  once  the  deUcacy  of  their  friendship,  and  that  of 
their  cardinabhip,  and  to  preserve  at  the  same  time  that 
academical  equality,  of  which  this  enlightened  monarch 
(Louis  XIV.)  well  knew  the  advantage,  seat  to  the  Academy 

*  i.  very  clever  saUre  bu  been  concocted  in  an  imftginaiy  histra?  of 

s  furty-fiist  chair"  of  the  Academy  which  has  been  occupied  bjr  Ibe 

great  men  of  literature  who  have  not  been  recognised  members  of  tbe  i^d^ 

bud]',  and  whose  "eiistence  there  has  been nuaccauutabljfurguttca"  In Um 

aonitlB  of  its  memben. 
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forty  artn-chaire  for  the  forty  acailemicians,  the  same  chairs^ 
which  we  now  oecupy ;    and  the  motive   to   which  we  owe 
them  is  sufficient  to  render  the  memory  of  Louis  XIV.  pre- 
cious to  the  republic  of  letters,  to  whom  it  owes  bo  many 
more  important  obligations !" 

POETICAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL  DEATHS. 

It  will  appear  t>y  the  following  anecdotes,  that  eome  men 
may  be  said  to  have  died  ^oe(iea%  and  &IG0.  grammatically. 

There  must  be  some  attraction  existing  in  poetry  which  is 
not  merely  fictitious,  for  often  have  its  genuine  votaries  felt 
all  its  powers  on  the  most  trying  occasions.  They  have  dis- 
played the  enet^  of  their  mind  by  composing  or  repeating 
verses,  even  with  death  on  their  hps. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  dying,  made  that  celebrated  address 
to  his  soul,  which  is  so  happily  translated  by  Pope.  Lucan, 
when  he  had  his  veins  opened  by  order  of  Nero,  expired  re- 
citing a  passage  from  his  Pbarsalia,  in  which  he  had  described 
the  wound  of  a  dying  soldier.     Petronius  did  the  same  thing 

Patris,  a  poet  of  Caen,  perceiving  himself  espiring,  com- 
posed some  verses  which  are  justly  admired.  In  thia  Httle 
poem  he  relates  a  dream,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  placed 
neit  to  a  beggar,  when,  having  addressed  him  in  the  haughty 
strain  he  would  probably  have  employed  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  he  receives  the  following  reprimand; — 

lai  tons  sont  tgani ;  ge  ne  te  doia  plus  rien ; 
Je  ams  anr  moa  fuoiier  oomme  tai  sar  le  tleo. 
Here  all  ore  equal  1  nov  Ihf  lot  is  mine  I 
I  OD  m;  dunghill,  as  thou  art  on  thine. 

Dea  Barreanx,  it  ia  said,  wrote  on  his  death-bed  that  well- 
known  sonnet  which  is  translated  in  the  "  Spectator." 

Margaret  of  Austria,  when  she  was  nearly  perishing  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  composed  her  epitaph  in  verse.  Had  she  pe- 
rished, what  would  have  become  of  the  epitaph  ?  And  if 
isoaped,  of  what  use  was  it  ?     She  should  rather  hav 


said  her  prayers.     The  verses  however  have  all  the  ndieete  of  1 

the  times.     They  are —  | 

10;  giet  Msrgot,  la  gents  demoiselle,  ^^^^^H 

Qa'eot  deux  m&ri^  et  ei  mouiot  pncell^  ^^^^^| 

Benentli  Uiia  tomb  is  high-born  Margaret  Inid,  ^^^^^| 

Who  had  tTO  huBbanda,  and  jtX  died  a  maid.  ^^^^^H 

•"^  1 
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Slie  was  betrothed  to  Charles  YIII.  of  France,  who  Forsook 
her ;  and  being  next  intended  for  the  Spanish  infant,  in  her 
voyage  to  Spaio,  she  wrote  these  lines  in  a  storm. 

MademoUelle  de  Sermcnt  waa  Eumamed  the  philosopher. 
She  was  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  and  taste  in  polite  lite- 
rature. She  died  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  and  suffered  her 
misfortune  with  exemplary  patience.  She  expired  in  finiahing 
these  verses,  which  she  addressed  to  Death : — 


It  was  after  Cervautes  bad  received  extreme  unction  that 
he  wrote  tbe  dedication  of  his  Persiles, 

Boscommon,  at  the  moment  be  expired,  with  an  energy  of 
voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  uttered  two 
lines  of  his  own  version  of  "  Dies  Irse !"  Waller,  in  his  last 
moments,  repeated  some  lines  from  Virgil ;  and  Chaucer  seems 
to  have  taken  bia  farewell  of  all  human  vanities  by  a  moral 
ode,  entitled,  "  A  balade  made  h j  Geffrey  Chaucyer  upon  hia 
dethe-bedde  lying  in  his  grete  anguyase."* 

Cornelius  de  Witt  fell  an  innocent  victim  to  popular  pre- 
judice. His  death  ia  thus  noticed  by  Hume :— "  This  man, 
who  had  bravely  served  his  country  in  war,  and  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  highest  dignities,  was  delivered  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  executioner,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  most 
inhuman  torments.  Amidst  the  severe  agonies  which  he 
endured  he  frequently  repeated  an  ode  of  Horace,  which  con- 
tained sentiments  suited  to  his  deplorable  condition."  It 
was  the  third  ode  of  the  third  hook  which  this  illustrious 
philosopher  and  statesman  then  repeated. 

Metastasio,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  a  very  short 
time  before  his  last  moments,  broke  out  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  poetry  and  rehgion  in  these  stanzaa : — 

r  ofiro  a  tao  proprio  PJElio, 
Cbe  gi&  d'amure  in  pegno, 
Baocbituo  in  picciol  eegoo 
Si  volte  a  aoi  donar. 


*  Baclmai,  the  anthor  of  the  IngoldiAy  Lfgeadi,  wrote  a  

bed  In;  in  iioitation  of  the  older  poets.     It  ia  lermed  "  As  I  U^  % 
tUntynga."    Bewick,  the  wood-engniTer,  was  last  eraplojed  upon,  sad    j 
left  unfinished  at  hie  death,  a  cut,  the  subject  of  which  was  "  The  old 
Hdcw  waiting  for  Dealii." 
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A  In!  riiolgi  il  ciglio. 

Quanio  cbi  t'  of&o,  e  poi 

Lasci,  Signor,  Be  luoi, 

IiBwda  di  pardouju-. 
"  I  oBflr  to  tliee,  0  Lord,  ihina  own  Son,  wlo  already  has  giren  the 
pledge  of  lore,  encloesd  is  this  Uiin  emblem.     Tnm  dq  tiim  tliiue  oy«s  : 
nh  \  behold  whom  I  offer  to  thee,  and  then  desist,  0  Lord  I  if  thou  culst 
desist  from  mercy," 

"  Tiie  muse  tbat  has  attetLtled  my  course,"  says  tha  dying 
Gleim  in  a  letter  to  Klopstock,  "  still  hovers  round  my  steps 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,"  A  collection  of  lyrical  poems, 
entitled  "  Last  Hours,"  composed  by  old  Glrim  on  his  death- 
bed, wan  intended  to  be  published.  The  death  of  Klopstock 
was  one  of  the  most  poetical :  in  this  poet's  "  Messiah,"  he 
had  made  the  death  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha  and 
Lazarus,  a  picture  of  the  death  of  the  Just ;  and  on  his  own 
death-bed  he  was  heard  repeating,  with  an  expiring;  voice,  his 
own  veraes  on  Mary ;  he  was  eshorting  himself  to  die  by  the 
accents  of  his  own  harp,  the  sublimities  of  his  own  muse ! 
TJie  same  song  of  Mary  was  read  at  the  public  iiineral  of 
Klopstock. 

Chatelar,  a  French  gentleman,  beheaded  in  Scotland  for 
having  loved  the  queen,  and  even  for  having  attempted  her 
honour,  Erantome  says,  would  not  have  anyother  viaticum  than 
apoemof  Ronsard.  When  he  ascended  the  scaffold  he  took  the 
hymns  of  this  poet,  and  for  his  coiisolation  read  that  on  death, 
which  our  old  critic  says  is  well  adapted  to  conquer  its  fear. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Montrosewaa  condemned  hy  his  judges 
to  have  his  limhs  nailed  to  the  gates  of  four  cities,  the  brave 
soldier  said  that  "  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  limbs  sufficient  to 
be  nailed  to  all  the  gates  of  the  cities  in  Europe,  as  monu- 
ments of  his  loyalty."  As  he  proceeded  to  his  eiecutiou,  he 
put  this  thought  into  verse. 

Philip  Strozzi,  imprisoned  by  Cosmo  the  First,  Great  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  was  apprehensive  of  the  danger  to  which  he  might 
expose  his  friends  who  had  joined  in  his  conspiracy  against 
the  duke,  from  the  eonfeBsiona  which  the  rack  might  extort 
tt<m\  him.  Having  attempted  every  exertion  for  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  he  considered  it  as  no  crime  therefore  to  die. 
He  resolved  on  suicide.  With  the  point  of  the  aword,  with 
which  he  killed  himself,  he  cut  out  ou  the  mantel-piece  of 
the  chimney  this  verse  of  Virgil : — 

Eioriare  atiqoia  noatria  ei  oesibas  ultor. 
£iae  acme  STenger  fram  oar  blood  I 
■  E£2 


J 
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1  can  nevei"  repeat  without  a  strong  emotion  the  following 
riauMS,  begun  bj  Andre  Chenier,  in  the  ilreadl'u!  period  of 
the  French  revolution.  He  was  waiting  for  his  turn  to  be 
dragged  to  the  guillotine,  when  he  commenced  this  poem ; — 

Comms  nn  dernier  rajon,  comme  nn  demier  iSphjre 

Anime  la  Gn  d'na  bCBD  JDor ; 
An  pied  de  r6chiifaud  j'osbmo  ancore  ma  Ijre, 

Peut-6W-a  eat  Oe  bientOt  mon  tour; 

Peat-fCrs  uvanl  que  rheore  en  eercle  pmmen£e 

Ait  poE&  enr  ]'£mail  brilluit, 
Dans  Ic3  Boixnnte  pun  oil  a>  route  est  bomte 

Sou  pied  BDDore  et  Tigilsnt, 

Le  Bommi^I  du  tombeau  pressers  ma  panpi£re 

Here,  at  this  pathetic  line,  was  Andrfi  Chenier  summoned 
to  the  gnillotine !  Never  was  a  more  beautiful  effusion  of 
grief  interrupted  by  a  more  affecting  incident ! 

Several  men  of  science  have  died  in  a  scientific  manner. 
Haller,  the  poet,  philosopher,  and  physician,  beheld  his  end 
approach  with  the  utmost  composure.  He  kept  feeling  his 
pulse  to  the  last  moment,  and  when  he  found  that  life  was 
alraoat  gone,  he  turned  to  hia  brother  physician,  observing, 
"My  friend,  the  artery  ceaaes  to  beat,"  and  almost  instantly 
expired.  The  same  remarkable  circumstance  had  occurred  to 
the  great  Harvey :  he  kept  making  observations  on  the  state 
of  his  pulse,  when  life  was  drawing  to  its  close,  "as  if,"  says 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  oration  spoken  a  few  days  after  the  event, 
"that  he  who  had  taught  us  the  beginning  of  life  might 
himself,  at  his  departing  irom  it,  become  acquainted  with 
those  of  death." 

De  Lagny,  who  was  intended  by  hia  friends  for  the  study 
of  the  law,  having  fallen  on  an  Euclid,  found  it  bo  eongeni  J 
to  his  dispositions,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics. 
In  his  last  moments,  when  he  retained  no  further  recollection 
of  the  friends  who  surrounded  liis  bed,  one  of  them,  perhaps 
to  make  a  philosophical  eiperiment,  thought  proper  to  ask 
him  the  square  of  twelve :  our  dying  mathematician  instantly, 
and  perhaps  without  knowing  that  he  answered,  replied,  "One 
hundred  and  forty-four." 

The  following  anecdotes  are  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
may  eicite  a  smile. 

Pere  Bohours  was  a  French  grammarian,  who  had  been 
justly  accused  of  paying  too  scrupulous  an  attention  to  the 
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*■  minutiffi  of  letters,    He  was  more  solicitous  of  his  words  tl 
his  thovghtt.     It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  dying,  he  called 
out  to  his  friends  (a  correct  grammarian  to  the  last),  "  Jn 
TAB  ouyeTiiB  mourir;  I'un  ou  T autre  te  dit!" 

When  Molherbe  waa  dying,  he  reprimanded  his  nurse  for 
making  use  of  a  solecism  in  her  language ;  and  when  his  con- 
fessor represented  to  him  the  felicities  of  a  future  state  in 
low  and  trite  expressions,  the  dying  critic  interrupted  him: — 
"Hold  your  tongue,"  he  aaid;  "your  wretched  style  only 
makes  me  out  of  conceit  with  them  !" 

The  favourite  studies  and  amusemeiits  of  the  learned  La 
Mothe  le  Vayer  consisted  in  accounts  of  the  most  distant 
countries.  He  gave  a  striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  this 
master-passion,  when  death  hung  upon  bis  lips.  Bemier,the 
celehrated  traveller,  entering  and  drawing  the  curtains  of  bis 
bed  to  take  his  eternal  farewell,  the  dying  man  turning 
him,  with  a  faint  voice  inquired,  "  Well,  my  friend,  what  nai 
from  the  Great  Mogul  ?" 


ScAnnojJ,  aa   a  burlesque  poet,  but  no    other   eomparisofti 
esista,  had  his  merit,  but  is  now  little  read ;  for  thi 
formity  of  the  burlesque  style  is  as  intolerable  as  thi 
formity  of  the  serious.     From  various  sources  we  may  collect 
some  uncommon  anecdotes,  although  he  was  a  mere  author. 

His  father,  a  counsellor,  having  married  a  second  wife,  the 
lively  Scarron  became  the  object  of  her  hatred. 

He  studied,  and  travelled,  and  took  the  clerical  tonsure ; 
but  discovered  dispositions  more  suitable  to  the  pleasures  of 
bis  age  than  to  the  gravity  of  his  profession.  He  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  wits  of  the  times  ;  and  in  the  carnival 
of  1638  committed  a  youthful  extrav^ance,  for  which  his 
remaining  days  formed  a  continual  punishment.  He  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  savage  ;  the  singularity  of  a  naked  man 
attracted  crowds.  After  having  been  hunted  by  the  mob,  he 
was  forced  to  escape  from  his  pursuers ;  and  concealed  himself 
in.  a  marsh.  A  freezing  cold  seized  him,  and  threw  him,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  into  a  kind  of  palsy  ;  a  cruel 
disorder  which  tormented  him  all  his  life.  "  It  was  thus," 
be  says,  "  that  pleasure  dejirived  me  suddenly  of  legs  which 
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had  danced  with  elegance,  and  of  hands,  which  could  maiiaga 
the  pencil  and  the  lute." 

Goujet,  without  stating  thia  anecdote,  describes  his  disorder 
OB  an  acrid  humour,  distilling  itseli'  on  bis  serves,  and  baffling 
■  the  skill  of  his  physiciana;  the  sciatica,  rheumatism,  in  a 
Lword,  a  complication  of  maladiea  attacked  him,  sometimes 
^mccessively,  sometimes  together,  and  made  of  our  poor  Abh£ 
Fa  sad  Bpectacle.  He  thua  describes  himself  in  one  of  his 
letters ;  and  who  could  be  in  better  humour  p 

"  I  have  lived  to  thirty :  if  I  reach  forty,  I  shall  only  add 

many  miseries  to  those  which  I  have  endured  these  last  eight 

or  nine  years.     My  person  was  well  made,  though  short ;  my 

disorder  haa  shortened  it  still  more  hy  a  foot.     My  head  is  a 

'  little  broad  for  my  ahape  ;  my  face  is  f'uU  enough  for  my  body 

to  appear  very  meagre  j  I  have  hair  enough  to  render  a  wig 

I  unnecessary ;  I  have  got  many  white  hairs,  in  spite  of  the 

I  proverb.     My  teeth,  formerly  square  pearb,  are  now  of  the 

\'  colour  of  wood,  and  will  soon  he  of  slate.     My  legs  and 

I  thighB  lirst  formed  an  obtuse  angle,  afterwards  an  equilateral 

Tangle,  and  at  length,  an  acute  one.  My  thighs  and  body  form 

L  another ;  and  my  head,  always  dropping  on  my  breast,  makes 

I  me  not  ill  represent  a  Z.     I  have  got  my  arms  shortened  as 

I  well  as  my  legs,  and  my  fingers  as  well  as  my  arms.     In  a 

'  word,  1  am  an  abridgment  of  human  miseries." 

He  had  the  free  uae  of  nothing  but  his  tongue  and  bis 
hands  ;  and  he  wrote  on  a  portfolio  placed  on  hia  knees. 

Balzac  stud  of  Scarron,  that  he  had  gone  further  in  insen- 
sibility than  the  Stoics,  who  were  satisfied  in  appearing  in- 
sensible to  pain ;  hut  Scarron  was  gay,  and  amused  all  the 
world  with  his  sufferings. 

He  pourtraya  himself  thus  humorously  in  his  address  to 

I  the  queen : — 
Je  lie  regard  ploa  i^'en  bas, 
Je  BDis  tartioolis,  j'ai  la  tfite  penchaolc; 
Ma  mms  devieat  at  plaisanle 
Qns  qnand  os  en  riroit,  je  ne  m'en  plundroiB  pu. 


He  says  elsewhere. 


"Among  yoor  wrj-neeted  people  I  pass  for  one  of  the  baudaoiiieat." ' 
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After  having  suffered  thia  distortion  of  shapo,  and  thi 
acute  pains  for  four  years,  he  quitted  his  vmual  residence,  the 
quarter  du  Marais,  for  the  baths  of  the  Fauxhourg  Saint 
GermaJn.  He  took  leave  of  his  friends,  by  addreasiog  some 
verses  to  them,  entitled.  Adieu  aux  Marait ;  in  which  he 
describes  several  celebrated  persons.  When  he  was  brought 
into  the  street  in  a  chair,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  himself  there 
once  more  overcame  the  pains  which  the  motion  occasioned, 
and  he  has  celebrated  the  transport  by  an  ode,  which  has  for 
title,  "The  Way  from  le  Marais  to  the  Fauxhourg  Saint 
Germain." 

The  baths  he  tried  had  no  effect  on  his  miserable  disorder. 
But  a  new  afOictiou  was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  his  griefs. 

His  father,  who  bad  hitherto  contributed  to  his  necessities, 
having  joined  a  party  against  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  exiled. 
This  affair  was  rendered  still  more  unfortunate  by  his 
laother-in-law  with  her  children  at  Paris,  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  appropriating  the  property  of  the  family  to  her 
own  use. 

Hitherto  Scarron  had  had  no  connexion  with  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  conduct  of  his  father  had  even  rendered  his 
name  disagreeable  to  the  minister,  who  was  by  no  means 
prone  to  forgiveness.  Scarron,  however,  when  he  thought 
his  passion  moderated,  ventured  to  present  a  petition,  which 
is  considered  by  the  critics  as  one  of  his  happiest  produe- 
tious.  Richelieu  permitted  it  to  be  read  to  him,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  afforded  him  much  pleasure,  and  that  it 

s  pletuantly  dated.     This  pleasant  date  is  thus  given  by 

Fail  i.  Paris  deraier  jour  d'Ocbobie, 

PsT  moi,  Scarron,  qui  zaaX^ii  luoi  enie  sobre, 

L'an  que  Ton  prit  le  fnmeux  Ferpiguao, 

El,  BiuiB  amoD,  la  (ills  de  Sedan. 

At  Farig  dDD(^  the  Inst  da;  of  Octol>er, 

By  me,  Scarron,  who  wanting  wine  am  aoWr, 

Tia  year  they  took  fam'd  Perpignan, 

And,  without  caanon-ball,  Sedan. 

This  was  flattering  the  minister  adroitly  in  two  points  very 
4^reeahle  to  him.  The  poet  augured  well  of  ths  dispositions 
of  the  cardinal,  and  lost  no  time  to  return  to  the  charge,  by 
addreHsing  an  ode  to  him,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of 
Thakks,  as  if  he  had  already  received  the  favours  which  he 
lioped  he  should  receive !     Thus  Ronsard  dedicated  to  Cathe- 


heaa^^ 


ras  prodigal  of  promtsoa,  his  hymn  to 
3  lost  for  Scarion  hy  the  death  of  the 
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rine  of  Medicia,  who  v 
Pkomisb.  But  all  wa 
Cardiuul. 

Wlian  ScaiTon's  father  died,  he  brought  his  mother-in-law 
into  court ;  and,  to  complete  his  misfortunes,  last  his  aatt. 
The  cases  which  he  drew  up  for  the  occasion  were  ao 
eitreiaely  burlesque,  tliat  the  world  eould  not  easily  conceive 
how  a  man  could  amuse  himgelf  so  pleasantly  on  a  suhject  on 
which  his  existence  depended. 

The  euccessoT  of  Richelieu,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  was  in- 
aenaible  to  bia  applicationB.  He  did  nothing  for  him, 
although  the  poet  dedicated  to  him  his  Typhon,  a  burleaqne 
poem,  in  which  the  author  describes  the  wars  of  the  giants 
with  the  gods.  Our  bard  was  ao  irritated  at  this  neglect, 
that  he  suppressed  a  sonnet  he  had  written  in  his  favour,  and 
aimed  at  him  several  satirical  bullets.  Scarron,  however, 
consoled  himself  for  this  hind  of  disgrace  with  those  select 
friends  who  were  not  incoustant  in  their  visits  to  him.  The 
Bishop  of  Mass  aLeo,  solicited  hy  a  frieod,  gave  him  a  living 
in  hia  diocese.  When  Scarron  had  taken  possession  of  it,  Lb 
began  his  Soman  Comiqae,  ill  translated  into  English  by 
Comical  Somanee.  He  made  iriends  by  his  dedications. 
Such  resources  were  indeed  necessary,  for  he  not  only  lived 
well,  hut  had  made  hia  house  an  asylum  for  his  two  meters, 
who  there  found  refuge  from  an  uuleeting  step-mother. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Mademoiselle  d'Aubign6,  afterwards  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  who  was  to  be  one  day 
the  mistress,  if  not  the  queen  of  France,  formed  with  Scarron 
the  most  romantic  connexion.  She  united  herself  in  mar- 
riage with  one  whom  she  well  knew  could  only  be  a  lover. 
It  was  indeed  amidst  that  hterary  society  she  formed  her 
taste  and  embellished  with  her  presence  his  little  residence, 
where  assembled  the  most  polished  courtiers  and  some  of  the 
finest  geniuses  of  Paris  of  that  famous  party,  called  Xa 
I^onde,  farmed  against  Mazarin.  Such  was  the  influence 
this  marriage  had  over  Scarron,  that  after  this  period  his 
writings  became  more  oon'ect  and  more  agreeable  than  those 
which  he  had  previously  composed.  Scarron,  on  his  side, 
gave  a  proof  of  hia  attachment  to  Madame  de  Maintenon ; 
for  by  marrying  her  he  lost  his  living  of  ManR.  But  though 
without  wealth,  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  "  his  wife 
and  he  would  not  live  uncomfortable  by  the  produce  o^Ib 
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estate  and  tlie  Marquisale  of  Quinet."     Thus  he  called  the  ' 
revenue  which  his  compositions  produced,  and  Quinet  was 
his  bookseller. 

Scarron  addressed  one  of  his  dedications  to  his  dog,  to 
ridicule  those  writers  who  dedicate  their  works  indlscri- 
minatelj,  though  no  author  has  been  more  hberal  of  dedica- 
tions than  himself;  but,  as  lie  conJessed,  he  made  dedication 
a  kind  of  business.  When  he  was  low  in  cash  he  always 
dedicated  to  some  lord,  whom  he  praised  as  warmly  as  nia  i 
dog,  but  whom  probably  he  did  not  esteem  as  much. 

When  Scarron  was  visited,  previous  to  general  conversationj 
his  friends  were  taxed  with  a  perusal  of  what  he  had  written^ 
since  he  saw  them  last.  Segrais  and  a  iriend  calling  on  him, 
"  Take  a  chair,"  said  our  author,  "  and  let  me  tr^  on  you  ray 
'  Eoman  Comique.'  "  He  took  his  manuscript,  read  several 
pages,  and  when  he  observed  that  they  laughed,  he  said, 
"  Good,  this  goes  well ;  my  book  can't  fail  of  success,  since  it 
obUges  such  able  persons  ae  yourselves  to  laugh  ;"  and  then 
remained  silent  to  receive  their  compliments.  He  used  to 
call  this  trying  on  his  romance,  as  a  tailor  tries  his  coat. 
was  agreeable  and  diverting  in  all  things,  even  in  his  c 
plaints  and  passions.  Whatever  he  conceived  he  immediately 
too  freely  expressed  ;  but  his  amiable  lady  corrected  him  o 
this  in  three  months  after  marriage. 

He  petitioned  the  queen,  in  his  droll  manner,  to  be  per- 
mitted the  honour  of  being  her  Siei-Maa  hy  right  of  office. 
These  verses  form  a  part  of  his  address  to  her  majesty  : 


Searniii,  par  la  graeo  de  Dieu, 
Ualade  iailigae  de  la  noce. 
Hamme  n'afuut  ui  feu,  ni  liea, 
Mais  bien  du  mal  et  de  la  peme; 
H6pital  allant  et  Fennnt, 
Dee  jnmbes  d'autrui  chemiDsnt, 
Dbi  meniiea  u'a^ant  plua  rusnge, 
Sou&raat  beaQcoup,  dormant  bieu 
Et  pourtiuit  faisant  par  couTBge 
Bonne  mine  et  fort  inanTaiB  jen. 


"ScaiTOD,  b7  the  grace  of  God,  the  unvorthf  Sick-Man  of  the  Qua 
man  nitbuut  a  house,  thongb  a  moTlag  hoapiul  of  disordera ;  walkiu) 
with  other  people's  legs,  with  great  sufferinge,  but  little  sleep;  and 
in  apite  of  all,  very  courageonsly  ahowing  a  hearty  oountanance,  thong 
indeed  be  plays  a  losing  game." 

She  smiled,  granted  the  title,  and,  what  was  better,  addej 
^a  small  pension,  which  losing,  by  lampooning  the  i 
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Mazarin,  Fouijuet  generously  granted  him  a  more  consider- 
able one. 

The  termination  of  the  miseries  of  this  facetious  geniiis 
wan  now  approaching.  To  one  of  his  friends,  who  was 
taking  leave  of  him  for  some  time,  Scai'roa  said,  "  I  shall 
Boon  die ;  the  only  regret  I  have  in  dying  ib  not  to  be  enabled 
to  leave  some  property  to  my  wife,  who  is  possessed  of  infi- 
nite merit,  and  whom  I  have  every  reason  imaginable  to 
admire  and  to  praise." 

One  day  he  was  seized  with  so  violent  a  fit  of  the  hic- 
cough, that  his  friends  now  considered  his  prediction  would 
soon  be  verified.  When  it  was  over,  "  If  ever  I  recover," 
cried  Scarron,  "  I  will  write  a  bitter  satire  against  the  hic- 
cough." The  satire,  however,  was  never  written,  for  he  died 
soon  after.  A  little  before  his  death,  when  he  observed  hia 
relations  and  domestics  weeping  and  groaning,  he  was  not 
much  affected,  but  humorously  told  them,  "  My  children,  you 
will  never  weep  for  me  so  much  as  I  have  made  jou  laugh." 
A  few  moments  before  he  died,  he  said,  that  "  he  never 
thought  that  it  was  so  easy  a  matter  to  laugh  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death." 

The  burlesque  compositions  of  Scarron  are  now  neglected 
by  the  French.  This  species  of  writing  was  much  in  vogue 
till  attacked  by  the  critical  Eoileau,  who  annihilated  such 
puny  writers  as  D'Assoucy  and  Dulot,  with  their  stupid  ad- 
mirers. It  is  said  he  spared  Scarron  because  hia  merit, 
though  it  appeared  hut  at  intervals,  was  uncommon.  Yet  so 
much  were  burlesque  verses  the  fashion  after  Searron's  works, 
that  the  booksellers  would  not  publish  poems,  hut  with  the 
word  "Burlesque"  in  the  title-page.  In  1649  appeared  a 
poem,  which  shocked  the  pious,  entitled,  "  The  Passion  of 
)ur  Lord,  in  burlesque  Verses." 

Swift,  in  his  dotage,  appears  to  have  been  gratified  by  such 
puerilities  as  Scarron  frequently  wrote.  An  ode  which  Swift 
^^  calls  "  A  Lilliputian  Ode,"  consisting  of  verses  of  three 
^H  syllables,  probably  originated  in  a  long  epistle  in  verses  of 
^H  three  syllables,  which  Scarron  addressed  to  Sarraziu.  It  is 
^H     pleasant,  and  the  following  lines  will  serve  us  a  specimen ; —  _ 
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Epitre  a  M.  Sarrasiin. 

Hon  voisin, 
Cber  ami, 
Qfl'i  demi, 


Scarron.  AStl 

Je  ne  yoi, 
Dont  ma  foi 
J*ai  d^pit 
Un  petit. 
N'es-tu  pas 
BarrabaSi 
Busiris, 
FhalariSy 
Ganelon, 
Le  Felon? 


He  describes  himself- 


Un  panyret, 
Trds  maigrety 
An  col  tors, 
Dont  le  corps 
Tont  tortn, 
Tout  bossn, 
Sorann^y 
D6charD6, 
Bst  r^duit, 
Jonr  et  nuit, 
A  sonfiErir 
Sansgu^rir 
Des  tourmens 
Yehemens. 

He  complains  of  Sarrazin's  not  visiting  him,  threatens  to 
reduce  him  into  powder  if  he  comes  not  quickly ;  and  con- 
cludes^ 

Mais  ponrtant^ 

Repentant 

Si  tu  viens 

Et  ta  tiens 

Senlement 

Un  moment 

Avec  nous, 

Mon  conrronx 

Finira, 

Et  Cjstera. 

The  Eoman  Comique  of  our  author  abounds  with  plea- 
santry, with  wit  and  character.  His  "  Virgile  Travestie  "  it 
is  impossible  to  read  long :  this  we  likewise  feel  in  "  Cotton's 
Virgil  travestied,"  which  has  notwithstanding  considerable 
merit.  Buffoonery  after  a  certain  time  exhausts  our  patience. 
It  is  the  chaste  actor  only  who  can  keep  the  attention  awake 
for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  said  that  Scarron  intended  to 
write  a  tragedy ;  this  perhaps  would  not  have  been  the  least 
facetious  of  his  burlesques. 
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TfiB  great  Comeille  having  finished  hie  studies,  devoted  him- 
self  to  the  bar ;  but  this  was  not  the  stage  on  which  his 
abilities  were  to  be  displayed.  He  followed  the  occupation  of 
a  lawyer  for  some  time,  without  taste  and  without  success. 
A  trifling  oircumstance  discovered  to  the  world  and  to  him- 
self a  diflereiit  genius.  A  young  man  who  was  in  love  with  a 
girl  of  the  same  town,  having  solicited  him  to  be  his  compa- 
iiion  is  one  of  those  secret  visits  which  he  paid  to  the  lady, 
it  happened  that  the  stranger  pleased  initnitely  more  tlum 
his  introducer.  The  pleasure  arising  from  thia  adventure 
excited  in  Comeille  a  talent  which  had  hitherto  been  tm- 
known  to  him,  and  he  attempted,  as  if  it  were  by  inspiration, 
dramatic  poetry.  On  this  little  subject  he  wrote  his  comedy 
of  M41ite,  in  1625.  At  that  moment  the  French  drama  was 
at  a  low  ebb :  the  most  favourable  ideas  were  formed  of  our 
juvenile  poet,  and  comedy,  it  was  expected,  would  now 
reach  its  perfection.  After  the  tumult  of  approbation  had 
ceased,  the  critics  thought  that  Melite  was  too  simple  and 
harren  of  incident.  Boused  by  this  criticism,  our  poet  wrote 
his  Clitaudre,  and  in  that  piece  has  scattered  incidents  and 
adventures  with  such  a  licentions  profusion,  that  the  critics 
say  he  wrote  it  rather  to  expose  the  public  taste  than  to 
accommodate  himself  to  it.  In  this  piece  the  persons  combat 
on  the  theatre;  there  are  murders  and  assassinations ;  heroines 
fight ;  officers  appear  in  search  of  murderers,  and  women  are 
disguised  as  men.  There  is  matter  sufficient  for  a  romance 
of  ten  volumes  ;  "  And  yet,"  says  a  French  critic,  "  nothing 
can  be  more  cold  and  tiresome."  He  aiterwards  indulged  hie 
natural  genius  in  various  other  perfornianeea ;  but  began  to 
display  more  forcibly  his  tragic  powers  in  Medea.  A  comedy 
which  he  afterwards  wrote  was  a  very  indifferent  composition. 
He  regained  his  full  lustre  in  the  famous  Cid,  a  tr^edy,  of 
which  he  preserved  in  his  closet  translations  in  all  the 
European  languages,  except  the  Sclavonian  and  the  Turkish. 
He  pursued  his  poetical  career  with  uncommon  splendour  in 
the  Horaces,  Cinna,  and  at  length  in  Polyeucte;  which  pr(y 
ductions,  the  French  oritics  say,  can  never  be  surpassed. 


Peter  Comeille. 

At  length  the  tragedy  of  "Pertharite"  appeared,  aatf 
proved  unsuccessful.  This  so  much  disgusted  our  veteran 
bard,  that,  like  Ben  Jouson,  he  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin 
in  the  preface.  There  the  poet  tella  us  that  he  renounees 
the  theatre  for  ever!  and  indeed  thiB  eternity  lasted  for 
several  years  ! 

Disgusted  hy  the  fate  of  hia  unfortunate  tragedy, 
directed  bis  poetical  pursuits  to  a  different  species  of  compo-l 
sition.  He  now  finished  hia  translation  in  verse,  of  the  [ 
"  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Thomas  ik  Kempis.  This 
work,  perhaps  from  the  singularity  of  its  dramatic  author 
becoming  a  religious  writer,  was  attended  with  astonishing 
success.  Yet  Eoatenelle  did  not  find  in  this  translation  the 
prevaiiing  charm  of  the  original,  which  consists  in  that  eim- 
plieity  and  ndiee/i  which  are  lost  in  the  pomp  of  veraification 
so  natural  to  Corneille.  "This  hook,"  he  continues,  "the 
finest  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  man  (since  the 
gospel  does  not  come  from  man)  would  not  go  so  direct  to 
the  heart,  and  would  not  seize  on  It  with  such  foree,  if  it  had 
not  a  natural  and  tender  air,  to  which  even  that  negligence 
which  prevails  in  the  style  greatly  contributes."  Voltaire 
appears  to  con&nn  the  opinion  of  our  critic,  in  respect  to  the 
translation ;  "  It  is  reported  that  ComeiUe'a  translation  of 
the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  printed  thirty-two 
times ;  it  is  as  difficult  to  believe  this  aa  it  is  to  read  the 
hook  once !" 

Comeille  seems  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  truth  of 
this  criticism.     In  his  dedication  to  the  Pope,  he  says,  "  The 
translation  which  I  have  chosen,  hy  the  simplicity  of  its 
style,  precludes  a]l  the  rich  ornaments  of  poetry,  and  far 
from  increasing  my  reputation,  must  he  considered  rather  aa 
a,  sacrifice  made  to  the  glory  of  the  Sovereign  Author  of  all, 
which  I  may  have  aoquir^  by  my  poetical  productions." 
This  is  an  eiceOent  elucidation  of  the  truth  of  that  precept 
of  Johnson  which  respects  religious  poetry ;  but  of  wluch  the 
author  of  "  Calvary"  seemed  not  to  have  been  sensible.     The   . 
merit  of  religious  compositions  appears,  like  this  "  Imitation  ^ 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  to  consist  in  a  simplicity  inimical  to  tbs-A 
higher  poetical  embellishments ;  these  are  too  human ! 

When  Racine,  the  son,  published  a  long  poem  on  "  Grace,',' 
taken  in  its  holy  sense,  a.  most  unhappy  subjeet  at  least  fwfl 
poetry ;    it  was  said  that  he  had  written  on  Qrace  without  1 
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During  the  space  of  six  years  Comeille  rigorously  kept  his 
promise  of  not  writing  for  the  theatre.  At  length,  over- 
powered by  the  persuasions  of  his  friende,  and  probably  liy 
his  own  inclinations,  he  once  more  directed  his  studies  to  the 
drama.  He  recommenced  in  1659,  and  finished  in  1673. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  ten  new  pieces,  and  published  ■ 
variety  of  little  religious  poems,  which,  although  they  do  not 
attract  the  attention  of  posterity,  were  then  read  with  delight, 
and  probably  preferred  to  the  finest  tragedies  by  the  good 
catholics  of  the  day. 

In  1675  he  terminated  his  career.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life  his  mind  became  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  incapable  of 
thinking,  and  ho  died  in  extreme  poverty.  It  is  true  that 
his  uncommon  genius  had  been  amply  rewarded  (  but  amongst 
his  talents  that  of  preserving  the  favours  of  fortune  he  had 
not  acquired. 

Fontenelle,  his  nephew,  presents  a  minute  and  interesting 
description  of  this  great  man.  Vigneul  Marville  says,  that 
when  he  saw  Comeille  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  countiy 
tradesman,  and  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  man  of  bo  rustic 
aa  appearance  could  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  Romans  such 
heroic  sentiments.  Comeille  was  sufficiently  large  and  full 
ill  his  person  ;  his  air  simple  and  vulgar ;  always  negligent; 
and  very  little  soUoitoua  of  pleasing  by  his  esterior.  His 
face  had  something  agreeable,  his  nose  large,  his  mouth  not 
unhandsome,  his  eyes  full  of  fire,  his  physiognomy  Evely, 
with  strong  features,  well  adapted  to  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity on  a  medal  or  bust.  His  pronunciation  was  not  verj* 
distinct :  and  he  read  his  verses  with  force,  but  without 
grace. 

He  was  acquainted  with  polite  literature,  with  history,  and 
politics ;  but  he  generally  knew  them  best  as  they  related 
to  the  stage.  For  other  knowledge  he  had  neither  leisure, 
curiosity,  nor  much  esteem.  He  spoke  little,  even  on  Eub- 
jeota  which  he  perfectly  understood.  He  did  not  embellish 
what  he  said,  and  to  ducover  the  great  Comeille  it  became 
necessary  to  read  him, 

He  was  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  had  soraetliing  blunt 
in  his  manner,  and  sometimes  be  appeared  rude ;  but  in  fact 
he  was  no  disagreeable  companion,  and  made  a  good  father 
and  husband.  He  was  tender,  and  his  soul  was  very  enscep- 
tible  of  friendship.  His  constitution  was  very  favourable  ta 
love,  but  never  to  debauchery,  and  rarely  to  violent  attach- 
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ment.  His  soul  was  fierce  and  independent :  it  could  never 
be  managed,  for  it  would  never  bend.  This,  indeed,  rendered 
liim  very  capable  of  portraying  Boman  virtue,  but  incapable 
of  improving  his  fortune.  Nothing  equalled  his  incapacity 
for  business  but  his  aversion :  the  slightest  troubles  of  this 
kind  occasioned  him  alarm  and  terror.  He  was  never  satiated 
with  praise,  although  he  was  continually  receiving  it ;  but  if 
he  was  sensible  to  fame,  he  was  far  removed  from  vanity. 

What  Fontenelle  observes  of  Comeille's  love  of  fame  is 
strongly  proved  by  our  great  poet  himself,  in  an  epistle  to  a 
friend,  in  which  we  find  the  following  remarkable  description 
of  himself;  an  instance  that  what  the  world  calls  vanity,  at 
least  interests  in  a  great  genius. 

Nons  nons  aimons  un  pen,  c*est  notre  foible  &  tons ; 

Le  prix  que  nous  Talons  que  le  s^ait  mieox  qae  nous  ? 

£t  puis  la  mode  en  est,  et  la  cour  rautorise, 

Nous  parlons  de  nons-mdmes  avec  toute  franchise, 

La  fftusse  hnrniUt^  ne  met  plus  en  credit. 

Je  89ais  ce  que  je  yaox,  et  crois  ce  qu'on  m'en  dit, 

Fonr  me  faire  admirer  je  ne  fetis  i)oint  de  ligne ; 

J'ai  pea  de  voix  ponr  moi,  mais  je  les  ai  sans  brigae ; 

Et  mon  ambition,  ponr  flEore  plus  de  bruit 

Ke  les  ya  point  qu^ter  de  r6duit  en  r^duit. 

Mon  travail  sans  appui  monte  sur  le  the&tre, 

Chacun  en  liberty  Ty  blame  on  idol&tre ; 

L&4  sans  que  mes  amis  prdchent  lenrs  sentimais, 

J'arrache  qnelquefois  leurs  applaudissemens ; 

L&,  coiitent  dn  succds  que  le  m6rite  donne, 

Far  d'illustres  avis  je  n'4blonis  personne ; 

Je  satisfais  ensemble  et  peuple  et  courtisans ; 

Et  mes  vers  en  tons  lieux  sont  mes  seuls  partisans; 

Far  leur  seule  beaat6  ma  plume  est  estim^e ; 

Je  ne  dois  qu*&  moi  seul  toute  ma  renommee ; 

Et  pense  toutefois  n*avoir  point  de  rival, 

A  qui  je  fasse  tort,  en  le  tndtant  d*igaL 

I  give  his  sentiments  in  English  verse. 

Self-love  prevails  too  much  in  every  state ; 

Who,  like  ourselves,  our  secret  worth  can  rate  ? 

Since  'tis  a  fashion  authorised  at  court. 

Frankly  our  merits  we  ourselves  report. 

A  proud  humility  will  not  deceive ; 

I  know  my  worth ;  what  others  say,  believe. 

To  be  admired  I  fcrm  no  petty  league ; 

Few  are  my  friends,  but  gain'd  without  intrigue. 

My  bold  ambition,  destitute  of  grace. 

Scorns  still  to  beg  their  votes  from  place  to  place. 

On  the  fair  stage  my  scenic  toils  I  raise, 

While  each  is  free  to  censure  or  to  praise; 
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Anil  there,  anuiJcd  bj  inferior  uta, 
1  uuteli  Uie  aptil&UBe  tb&t  rueLes  from  their  hj 
CoDlenb  b;  Merit  still  V>  win  tbe  orovn, 
With  DO  illnatrioae  lamee  I  ebeat  the  tonn. 
The  galleries  thuaSer,  odiI  the  pit  tummendi ; 
Mj  veiKB,  eveijvhere,  my  only  Meada! 
'Tib  Etddi  theii  charms  alone  my  praise  I  clum 
'Tia  lo  mjself  alone,  I  owe  my  fame ; 
And  IcQow  ao  rival  whom  1  fear  to  me«l, 
Or  iojure,  vhen  I  grant  aji  equal  seat, 

Voltaire  eenaiirea  Conieille  for  making  his  heroes  say  ciMi- 
tinually  they  are  great  men.  But  iu  drawuig  thti  character  of 
a  hero  he  draws  his  own.  All  his  heroes  are  only  so  many 
Comeilles  in  different  situations. 

Thomas  Corneilte  attempted  the  same  career  as  his  brother; 
perhaps  his  name  was  unrortunate,  for  it  naturally  excited  a 
comparison  which  could  not  be  favourable  to  him.  Ga^n,  the 
Dennis  of  his  day,  wrote  the  following  emart  impromptu  ander 
his  portrait ; — 

Voyant  le  portrut  de  Comeille, 
Gardez-vouH  ile  crier  merreille; 
Bt  dans  Toa  transpflrts  n'sllei  pss 
Prendre  ici  Pierre  poor  Tkomai. 


POETS, 

In  all  ^es  there  has  existed  an  anti-poetical  party.  Thisfac- 
tion  consists  of  those  frigid  intellects  incapable  of  that  glowing 
espansion  so  necessary  to  feel  the  charms  of  an  art,  which  only 
addresses  itself  to  the  imagination ;  or  of  writers  who,  haviiig 
proved  unsuccessful  in  their  court  to  the  muee^  rerenge 
tliemselves  by  reriling  tbem  ;  and  also  of  those  religious  minds 
who  consider  the  ardent  effusions  of  poetry  as  dangerous  to 
the  morals  and  peace  of  society. 

Plato,  amongst  the  ancients,  is  the  model  of  those  modems 
who  profess  themselves  to  be  ASTi-roEiiciX. 

This  writer,  in  his  ideal  republic,  characterises  a  man  who 
occupies  himself  with  composing  verses  as  a  very  dangerous 
member  of  society,  from  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  his 
writings,  It  is  by  at^uing  from  its  abuse,  that  lie  decries  this 
enchanting  talent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  no  head  was  more  finely  organised  for  the  visions  of  the 
muse  than  Plato's:  he  was  a  true  poet,  and  had  addicted  him- 
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self  in  his  prime  of  life  to  tlie  cultivation  of  the  art,  btrt 
perceiving  tbat  he  could  not  surpass  his  inimitable  original. 
Homer,  be  employed  this  insidious  tnanner  of  depreciating  his 
work?.  In  the  Phiedon  he  describes  the  feelings  of  a  genuine. 
Poet.  To  become  «uch,  he  says,  it  will  never  be  sufficient  to 
be  gnided  by  the  rules  of  art,  unless  we  also  feel  the  ecsEa ^ies 
of  tbatyaror,  almost  divine,  which  in  this  kind  of  composition 
is  the  most  palpable  and  least  ambiguous  character  of  a  true 
inspiration.  Cold  minds,  ever  tranquil  and  ever  in  possession 
of  themselves,  are  incapable  of  producing  exalted  poetry ; 
their  verses  must  always  be  feeble,  diSiisive,  and  leave  no 
impression  ;  the  versea  of  those  who  are  endowed  with  a  strong 
and  lively  imagination,  and  who,  like  Homer's  personification 
of  Dieeord,  have  their  heads  incessantly  in  the  skies,  and  their 
feet  on  the  earth,  will  agitate  you,  burn  in  your  heart,  and 
drag  you  along  with  thera  ;  breaking  like  au  impetuous 
torrent,  and  swelling  your  breast  with  that  enthusiaem  with 
which  they  are  themselves  possessed. 

Such  ia  the  character  of  a  poet  in  a  poetical  age  ! — The 
tuneful  r.iee  have  many  corporate  bodies  of  mechanics;  Ponty- 
pool  manufacturers,  inlayers,  burnishers,  gilders,  and  filers ! 

Men  of  taste  are  sometimes  disgusted  in  turning  over  th» 
works  of  the  anti-poetical,  by  meeting  with  gross  railleries 
and  false  judgments  concerning  poetry  and  poets.  Locke  has 
expressed  a  marked  contempt  of  poets ;  but  we  see  what 
ideas  be  formed  of  poetry  by  his  warm  panegyric  of  one  of 
Blackmore's  epics !  and  besides  he  was  himself  a  most  un- 
happy poet !  Selden,  a  scholar  of  profound  erudition,  has 
given  us  hit  opinion  concerning  poets.  "  It  is  ridiculous  for 
a  lord  to  print  verses  ;  he  may  make  them  to  please  himself. 
If  a  man  in  a  private  chamber  twirls  his  band-strings,  or  plays 
with  a  rush  to  please  himself,  it  is  well  enough ;  but  if  he 
should  go  into  Fleet-street,  and  sit  upon  a  stall  and  twirl  a 
baud-string,  or  play  with  a  rush,  then  all  the  hoys  in  the 
street  would  laugh  at  him." — As  if  "the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful "  can  endure  a  comparison  with  the  twirling  of  a 
band-string  or  playijig  with  a  rush  !— A  poet,  related  to 
illustrious  family,  and  who  did  not  write  unpoetically,  enl 
taJned  a  far  different  notion  concerning  poets.  So  persuaded 
was  he  that  to  be  a  true  poet  required  an  elevated  mind,  that 
it  was  a  masim  with  him  that  no  writer  could  be  an  excellent 
poet  who  was  not  descended  from  a  noble  family.  This 
gpinion  is  SB  absurd  as  that  of  Selden : — bat  when  one  party 
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(till  not  grant  enough,  the  other  always 


_  3  aaauoiea  too  i 

Tlie  great  Pascal,  whose  extraordinary  genius  was  discov^wl 
in  the  suienc«B,  knew  little  of  the  nature  of  poetical  beauty. 
He  said  "  Poetry  has  no  settled  ohject."  This  was  the  decisioD 
of  a  geometrician,  not  of  a  poet.  "  Whji  should  he  apeak  of 
what  he  did  not  understand  p "  asked  the  lively  Voltaire. 
Poetry  is  not  an  object  which  comes  under  the  cognizance  of 
philosophy  or  wit. 

Longuerue  had  profound  erudition ;  but  he  decided  on  poetry 
in  the  wune  manner  as  those  learned  men.  Nothing  so 
strongly  characterises  such  literary  men  as  the  following 
observations  in  the  Longueruana,  p.  170. 

"  There  are  two  books  on  Hornet,  which  I  prefer  to  Somer 
himtelf.  The  first  is  Antiquitate*  Homerieie  of  Feithioa, 
where  he  has  eitracte J  everything  relative  to  the  usages  and 
customs  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  other  is,  Ilomeri  Qnomolagiaper 
Muportum,  printed  at  Cambridge.  In  these  two  books  is 
found  everything  vahiable  in  Homer,  without  being  obliged 
to  get  through  his  Conte»  It  dormir  debout  I"  Thus  men  of 
science  decide  on  men  of  taife !  There  are  who  study  Homer 
and  Virgil  as  the  blind  travel  through  a  fine  country,  murely 

t>  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  It  wa*  observed  at  the 
eath  of  Longuerue  that  in  his  immense  Ubrary  not  a  volume 
of  poetry  was  to  be  found.  He  had  formerly  read  poetry,  for 
indeed  he  had  read  everything.  Bacine  tells  us,  that  when 
young  he  paid  him  a  visit;  the  conversation  turned  on  jjoef*; 
our  a"udit  reviewed  them  all  with  the  most  ineffable  con- 
temjit  of  the  poetical  talent,  from  which  he  said  we  leani 
nothing.  He  seemed  a  little  charitable  towards  Ariosto,-- 
"As  for  that  madman,"  said  he,  "he  has  amused  me  some- 
times." Dacier,  a  poetical  pedant  after  all,  was  asked  who 
was  the  greater  poet,  Homer  or  Virgil  ?  he  honestly  an- 
swered, "  Homer  by  a  thousand  years !" 

But  it  is  mortifying  to  find  among  the  anti-poetical  even 
poets  themselves  !  Malherbe,  the  first  poet  in  I'rance  in  his 
day,  appears  little  to  have  esteemed  the  art.  He  used  to  say 
that  "  a  good  poet  was  not  more  useful  to  the  state  than  a 
skilful  player  of  nine-pina  !"  Malherbe  wrote  with  costtTB 
labour.  When  a  poem  was  shown  to  hira  which  had  been 
highly  commended,  be  sarcastically  asked  if  it  would  "lower 
the  price  of  bread  ?"  In  these  instances  he  maliciously  con- 
founded the  tue/ul  with  the  agreeable  arts.  Be  it  reraembenid, 
that  Malherbe  had  a  cynical  heart,  cold  and  unfeeling ;  hU 
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chnracter  may  be  traced  in  his  poetry  j   labour  and  correct- 
ness, without  one  ray  of  enthusiasm. 

Le  Clerc  was  a  scholar  not  entirely  unworthy  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  Lockes,  the  Seldens,  and  the  Lon^erues ;  and 
luH  opinions  are  as  just  concerning  poeta.  In  the  Parha- 
siana  he  has  written  a  treatise  on  poets  in  a  very  uii[)OGtical 
maimer.  I  shall  notice  his  coarse  railleries  relating  to  what 
he  calls  "  the  personal  defects  of  poets."  In  vol.  i.  p.  33,  he 
-  says,  "  In  the  Scaligeraua  we  have  Joseph  Scaliger's  opinion 
concerning  poets.  '  There  never  was  a  man  who  was  a  poet, 
or  addioteil  to  the  study  of  poetry,  but  his  heart  was  puffed  up 
with  his  greatness.' — -This  is  very  true.  The  poetical  enthu- 
siasm persuades  those  gentlemen  that  they  have  something  iu 
them  superior  to  others,  because  they  employ  a  language 
peculiar  to  themselves.  When  the  poetic  furor  seizes  them, 
its  traces  frequently  remain  on  tbeir  faces,  which  make  coa- 
noisseurs  say  with  Horace, 

Aut  insnnit  homo,  ant  verans  fecit. 

There  goes  a  madman  or  a  bard : 

Their  thoughtful  air  and  melancholy  gait  make  them  appear 
insiiue  ;  for,  accustomed  to  versify  while  they  walk,  and  to  bite 
their  nails  in  apparent  agonies,  their  steps  are  measured  and 
slow,  and  they  look  as  if  they  were  reflecting  on  something 
of  consequence,  although  they  are  only  thinking,  as  the  phrase 
runs,  of  nothing!"  I  have  only  transcribed  the  above 
description  of  our  jocular  scholar,  with  an  intention  of  describ- 
ing those  exterior  marks  of  that  tine  enthusiasm,  of  which  the 
poet  is  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  which  have  exposed 
an  elevated  genius  to  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar. 

I  find  this  admirably  defended  by  Charpentier :  "  Me:        _ 
ridicule  as  much  as  they  please  those  gesticulations  and  eon? 
tortions  which  poets  are  apt  to  make  in  the  act  of  composing; 
it  is  ceri;ain,  however,  that  they  greatly  assigt  in  puttmg  the 
imagination  into  motion.      These  kinds  of  agitation  do  not 
always  show  a  mhid  which  labours  with  its  sterility;   they 
frequently  proceed  from  a  mind  which  excites  and  animates 
itself.      Quintilian  has  nobly  compared  them  to  tli 
ings  of  his  tail  which  a,  lion  gives  himself  when  he  is  prepar- 
ing to  combat,     Persius,  when  he  would  give  ns  an  idea  of 
cold  and  languishing  oration,  says  that  its  author  did 
strike  his  desk  nor  bite  his  nails. 
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Tliesc  exterior  niarks  of  enthusiasm  may  be  illustrated  hj 
the  following  curious  aiieedote : — Domeniehino,  the  paiDt«r, 
was  accustomed  to  act  thu  charaat«rti  of  all  the  figures  he 
woulii  represent  on  his  canvas,  and  to  speak  aloud  whaterer 
tlie  paBfion  he  meant  to  describe  could  prompt.  Painting  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Andren,  Cairacci  one  day  caught  him  in  k 
violent  passion,  speaking  in  a  terrible  and  menacing  tone. 
He  was  at  that  moment  employed  on  a  eoldier  who  was 
threatening  the  saint.  When  this  fit  of  enthusiastic  abstrac- 
tion had  passed,  Carracoi  ran  and  embraced,  him,  acknowledp 
ing  that  Bomenichino  had  been  that  day  his  master;  and 
that  he  had  learnt  from  him  the  true  maimer  to  succeed  in 
catching  the  expression — that  great  pride  of  the  painter'*  art. 
Thus  dilTerent  are  the  sentiments  of  the  intelligent  and  the 
imintelligent  on  the  same  subject.  A  Cairacci  emhrBced 
a  kindred  genius  for  what  a  Le  Clerc  or  a  Selden  would  hive 
ridiculed. 

Poets,  I  confess,  frequently  indulge  reveTnes,  which, 
though  they  offer  no  ehai'ms  to  their  friends,  are  too  delicioiu 
to  forego.  In  the  ideal  world,  peopled  with  all  its  fairy 
inhabitants,  and  ever  open  to  their  contemplation,  they  trarel 
with  an  unwearied  ibot.  Crebillon,  the  celebrated  tra|^ 
poet,  was  enamoured  of  solitude,  that  he  might  there 
indulge,  without  interruption,  in  those  fine  romances  with 
which  his  imagination  teemed.  One  day  when  he  wan  in  a 
deep  reverie,  a  friend  entered  hastily  :  "  Don't  disturb  me," 
cried  the  poet;  "I  am  enjoying  a  moment  of  happiness :  I 
^^  am  going  to  hang  a  villain  of  a  minister,  and  banish  another 
^^L      who  is  an  idiot." 

^H  Amongst  the  anti-poetical  may  he  placed  the  father  of  the 

^H  great  monarch  of  Prussia.  George  the  Second  was  not  more 
^^^  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  muses.  Frederic  would  not  suffer 
^^1  the  prince  to  read  verses ;  and  when  he  was  desirous  of  study, 
^H  or  of  the  conversation  of  literary  men,  be  was  obliged  to  do  it 
^H  sa  "  " 
H      ha 
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secretly.  Even-  poet  was  odious  to  his  majesty.  One  dxj, 
having  observed  some  lines  written  on  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
palace,  he  asked  a  courtier  their  signiScation.  They  v»ere 
e:splained  to  him ;  they  were  Latin  verses  composed  by 
Wachter,  a  man  of  letters,  then  resident  at  Berlin.  Thskiug 
immediately  sent  for  the  bard,  who  came  warm  with  the  hope 
of  receiving  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  He  was  astonished, 
however,  to  hear  the  king,  in  a  violent  passion,  accost  him, 
'  I  order  y  wi  immediately  to  quit  this  city  and  my  kingdom." 
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WacLter  took  refuge  in  Hanover.  Aa  little  indeed  vi 
anti-poetieal  motiarcli  a  friend  to  philosophers.  Two  or  three 
such  kingrt  might  perhaps  renovate  tbe  aucient  barbarism  of 
Europe.  Barratier,  the  celebrated  obild,  was  presented  to  his 
majesty  of  Prussia  as  a  prodigy  of  erudition  ;  the  king,  to 
mortify  our  ingenious  youth,  coldly  asked  him,  "  If  he  knew 
the  law  ?"  The  leai'ned  boy  was  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  law.  "  Go,"  was  the  reply  ot 
this  Augustus,  "  go,  and  study  it  before  you  give  yoiu^elf  out 
as  a  scholar,"  Poor  Barratier  renounced  for  this  pursuit  hia 
other  studies,  and  persevered  with  such  ardour  that  he  became 
an  excellent  lawyer  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months ;  hut  his 
esertioas  cost  him  at  tbe  same  time  his  life ! 

Every  monarch,  however,  has  not  proved  so  destitute  of 
poetic  sensibility  as  this  Prussian.  Francis  I.  gave  repeated 
marks  of  his  attachment  to  tbe  favourites  of  tbe  muaes,  by 
composing  several  occasional  sonnets,  which  are  dedicated  to 
tiieir  eulogy.  Andrelin,  a  French  poet,  enjoyed  the  happy 
fate  of  Oppian,  to  whom  the  emperor  CaracaUa  counted  as 
many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  were  verses  in  one  of  his  poems ; 
and  with  great  propriety  they  have  been  called  "golden 
verses."  Andrelin,  when  he  recited  his  poem  on  the  Conquest 
of  Naples  before  Charles  VIII.,  received  a  sack  of  silver  coin, 
which  with  difficulty  he  carried  home,  Charles  IS.,  says 
Brantome,  loved  verses,  and  recompensed  poets,  not  indeed 
immediately,  hut  gradually,  that  tbey  might  always  be 
stimulated  to  excel.  He  used  to  say,  that  poets  resembled 
race-horses,  that  must  he  fed  hut  not  fattened,  for  then  thfy 
were  good  for  nothing.  Marot  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
kings,  that  he  was  called  the  poet  of  princes,  and  the  prince 
of  poets. 

In  the  early  state  of  poetry  what  honours  were  paid  to 
its  votaries  I     Eonsard,  the  French  Chaucer,  waa  the  firat  j 

who  carried  away  the  prize  at  the  Floral  Games.  This  meed 
of  poetic  honour  was  an  eglantine  composed  of  silver.  The 
reward  did  not  appear  equal  to  the  merit  of  the  work  and 
the  reputation  of  tbe  poet ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  city  of  j 

Toulouse  had  a  Minerva  of  solid  silver  struck,  of  considerable  i 

value.     This  image  was  sent  to  Ronsard,  accompanied  by  a  I 

decree,  in  which  he  was  declared,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  The  1 

French  Poet,"  ,  1 

It  is  a  curious  anecdote  to  add,  that  when,  at  a  later  J 

^tieriod,  a  similar  Minerva  was  adjudged  to  Mayaard  for  his  ^^^| 
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■  verflcs,  the  Capitouls,  of  TouloTise,  who  were  the  executors 
of  the  Floral  gifts,  to  their  Bhame,  out  of  covetouisness,  never 
obeyed  the  decision  of  the  poetical  judges.  This  circumstance 
IB  noticed  by  Mayiiard  in  an  epigram,  which  bears  this  title; 
Oa  a  Minerva  of  tileer,  promised  but  not  given. 

The  anecdote  of  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  the  Dauphin 
of  Prance,  and  Alain  the  poet,  ia  generally  known.  Who  is 
not -charmed  with  that  fine  expression  of  her  poetical  sensi- 
bility ?  The  person  of  Alain  was  repulsive,  hut  his  poetry 
had  attracted  her  affections.  Passing  throngh  one  of  the 
halls  of  the  palace,  she  saw  bim  sleeping  on  a  bench ;  ahe 
approached  and  kiseed  him.  Some  of  her  attendants  could 
not  conceal  their  astonishment  that  she  should  press  with 
her  lipH  those  of  a  man  so  frightfully  ugly.  The  amiable 
prinbess  answered,  smiling,  "  I  did  not  kiss  the  man,  but  the 
mouth  which  has  uttered  so  many  fine  things.'' 

The,  great  Colbert  paid  a  pretty  compliment  to  Boileau 
and  Eacine.  This  minister,  at  his  villa,  was  enjoying  the 
conversation  of  our  two  poets,  when  the  arrival  of  a  prelate 
was  announced;  turning  quickly  to  the  servant,  he  said,  "Let 
him  he  shown  everything  eseept  myself!" 

To  such  attentions  from  this  great  minister,  Boik'au  alludes 


Several  pious  persons  have  considered  it  as  highly  meritable 
to  abstain  from  the  reading  of  poetry  !  A  good  father,  in 
his  account  of  the  last  hours  of  Sladaine  Racine,  the  lady  of 
the  celebrated  tragic  poet,  pays  high  compliuient?  to  her' 
religious  disposition,  which,  he  says,  was  so  austere,  that  shi! 
would  not  allow  herself  to  read  poetry,  as  she  considered  it 
to  be  a  dangerous  pleasure ;  and  he  highly  commends  her  for 
never  having  read  the  tragedies  of  her  husband  !  Amanld, 
though  BO  intimately  connected  with  Racine  for  many  years, 
had  not  read  his  compositions.  When  at  length  he  was  per- 
suaded to  read  Phiedra,  he  declared  himself  to  bo  delighted, 
but  complained  that  the  poet  had  set  a  dangerous  example,  in 
making  the  manly  Hippolytus  dwindle  to  an  effeminate  lover. 
As  a  critic,  Arnauld  was  right ;  but  Racine  had  his  nation  to 
pleaae.  Such  persons  entertain  notions  of  poetry  similar  to 
that  of  an  ancient  father,  who  calls  poetry  the  wine  of  Satan  ; 
or  to  that  of  the  religious  and  austere  Nicole,  who  was  bo 
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ably  answered  by  Racine  r  he  said,  tb at  dramatic  poets  were 
public  poiacners,  not  of  boiiliea,  but  of  souls. 

Poets,  it  is  acknowlgdged,  have  foibleB  peculiar  to  them- 
Belvea.  They  aometiniea  act  in  the  daily  commerce  of  bfu  aa 
if  every  one  was  concerned  in  the  fluocess  of  their  produc- 
tions. Poets  are  too  frequently  merely  poets.  Segrais  has 
recorded  that  the  following  maxim  of  Eochefoucault  waa 
occasioned  by  redecting  on  the  characters  of  Boileau  and 
Eacine.  "  It  displays,"  he  writes,  "  a,  great  poverty  of  mind 
to  have  only  one  kind  of  genins."  On  this  Segrais  obaervea, 
and  Segrais  knew  them  intimately,  that  their  conversation 
only  turned  on  poetry ;  take  them,  from  that,  and  they  knew 
nothing.  It  waa  tbus  with  one  Da  Perrier,  a  good  poet,  but 
■very  poor.  When  be  was  introduced  to  Pelisson,  who  wished 
to  be  serviceable  to  him,  tlie  minister  said,  "In  what  can  be 
be  employed  ?     He  is  only  occupied  by  hia  veraes." 

All  these  complaints  are  not  unfounded  ;  yet,  perhaps,  it 
is  unjust  to  expect  from  an  excelling  artiat  all  the  petty 
accomplisbmenta  of  frivoloua  persona,  who  have  studied  no 
art  but  that  of  practising  on  the  weaknesses  of  tbeir  friends. 
The  entbusiaatic  votary,  who  devotes  his  days  and  nights  to 
laeditations  on  hia  favourite  art,  will  rarely  be  found  that 
despicable  thing,  a  mere  man  of  the  world.  Du  Boa  has 
justly  observed,  that  men  of  genius,  born  for  a  particular  pro- 
fession, appear  inferior  to  others  when  they  apply  themselves 
to  other  occupations.  That  absence  of  mind  which  arisea 
&om  their  continued  attention  to  their  ideaa,  renders  them 
awkward  in  their  mannera,  Such  defects  are  even  a  proof  of 
the  activity  of  genius. 

It  is  a  common  foible  with  poets  to  read  their  veraes  to 
fiicuds.  .Segrais  has  ingeniously  observed,  to  use  bis  own 
words,  "  When  young  I  used  to  please  myself  in  reciting  my 
verses  indifferently  to  all  persons ;  but  I  perceived  when 
Scarron,  wlio  was  my  intiinate  friend,  used  to  take  his  port- 
folio and  read  his  verses  to  me,  although  they  were  good,  I 
frequently  became  weary.  I  then  reflected,  that  those  to 
whom  I  read  mine,  and  who,  for  the  greater  part,  had  no 
■fcaato  for  poetry,  must  experience  the  same  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion. 1  resolved  for  the  future  to  read  my  verses  only  to 
those  who  entreated  me,  and  to  read  but  a  few  at  a  time. 
We  flatter   ourselves    too  much ;  we   conclude  that  what 

Sleaso    us  must  please  others.     We  will  have  persona  in- 
digent to  us,  and  freqnently  we  will  have  no  indulgence 
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for  those  who  am  in  want  of  it."  An  excellent  bint  for 
young  poets,  and  for  those  old  ones  who  carry  odes  and 
ol^eB  in  their  pockets,  to  inSict  the  jiains  of  the  torture  on 
their  friends. 

The  affection  which  a  poet  &e1s  for  his  verses  has  been 
frequently  extravagant.  Bayle,  ridiculing  th&t  parental  ten' 
demesa  which  writers  evince  for  their  poetical  compontions^ 
tells  ua,  that  many  having  written  epitaphs  on  friends  whom 
they  believed  on  report  to  have  dit^,  could  not  djetermine  to 
keep  them  in  their  closet,  but  suffered  tbem  to  appear  ia  the 
lifetime  of  those  very  friends  whose  death  they  celebrated. 
In  another  place  he  says,  such  is  their  infatuation  for  thdr 
productions,  that  they  prefer  giving  to  the  publie  their  paB»- 
gyricB  of  persons  whom  afterwarda  they  satirized,  ratbra"  tlum 
suppress  the  verses  which  contain  those  panegyrics.  We  have 
many  examples  of  this  in  the  poems,  aod  even  in  the  epis- 
tolary correspondence  of  modem  writers.  It  is  customaiy 
with  most  authors,  when  they  quarrel  with  a  person  after 
the  lirst  edition  of  their  work,  to  cancel  his  eulo^ea  in  the 
neit.  But  poets  and  letter- writers  frequently  do  not  du 
this ;  because  they  are  so  charmed  with  the  happy  turn  of 
their  expressions,  and  other  elegancies  of  composition,  that 
they  perfer  the  praise  which  they  may  acquire  for  their  style 
to  ttie  censure  which  may  follow  from  their  inoonsisteuoy. 

After  having  given  a  hint  to  young  poets,  I  shall  offer  one 
to  veterana.  It  is  n  common  defect  witli  them  that  they  do 
not  know  when  to  quit  the  muses  in  their  advanced  age. 
Bayle  says,  "  Poets  and  orators  should  be  mindful  to  retire 
from  their  occujiations,  which  so  peculiarly  require  the  fire  of 
imagination ;  yet  it  is  but  too  common  to  see  them  in  their 
career,  even  in  the  decline  of  life.  It  seems  as  if  they  would 
condemn  the  public  to  drink  eveu  the  lees  of  their  nectar." 
Afer  and  Daurat  were  both  poets  who  had  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation,  but  which  they  overturned  when  they 
persisted  to  write  in  their  old  ^e  without  vigour  and  without 
H  fancy, 

^  What  crowds  of  tlieae  ImpeaiteDtl;  bald, 

^H  In  BODDdg  and  jiiigllDg  ajllables  f^rowu  olJ, 

^H  Thej  run  on  pofte,  id  a  raging  vein, 

H  Fea  to  tlie  drei^^e  ^lod  Bqaeeaings  of  the  brain : 

^1  Stmin  ont  the  iast  dull  droppinga  of  tbdr  icnse, 

^1  Ami  rhjmc  with  all  the  rage  of  impoteace. 

■^  "Sets. 

^t  ^^  is  probable  he  hod  Wycherley  in  his  eye  when  he  1 
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this.  The  veteran  hard  latterly  BOribblcd  much  indifiere: 
verse ;  and  Pope  had  freely  giyeu  hia  opinion,  by  which  1 
lost  hia  friendship ! 

It  is  still  worse  when  aged  poets  devote  their  exhau 
talents  to  divine  poems,  as  did  Waller ;  and  Milton  in 
Hecondepic.  Sach  poema,  observes  Voltaire,  are  frequently 
entitled  "  saered  poemg ;"  and  sacred  they  are,  for  no  one 
touches  them.  From  a  soil  bo  arid  what  can  be  enpet-ted 
but  insipid  fruits  ?  Comeille  told  Chevreau.  several  years  be-  -^ 
fore  his  death,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  theatre,  for  h. 
had  lost  his  poetical  powers  with  his  teeth. 

Poets  have  Eometimes  displayed  an  obliquity  of  taste  i 
their  female  favourites.  As  if  eonscioua  of  the  power  of  er 
nohling  others,  some  have  selected  them  from  the  lowest 
classes,  whom,  having  elevated  into  divinities,  they  have  ad- 
dressed in  the  language  of  poetical  devotion.  The  Chloe  of 
Prior,  afber  all  his  raptures,  was  a  plump  barmud-  Itonsard 
addressed  many  of  his  verses  to  Miss  Cassandra,  who  followed 
the  same  occupation  :  in  one  of  hia  sonnets  to  her,  be  tiUa  it 
with  a  crowd  of  personages  taken  from  the  Iliad,  which  to  the 
honest  girl  must  have  all  been  extremely  mysterious.  Colletet, 
a,  French  bard,  married  three  of  hia  servants.  His  last  lady 
was  called  la  belle  Claudine.  Ashamed  of  such  menial 
alliances,  he  attempted  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  had 
married  the  tenth  muae ;  and  for  this  purpose  published  verses 
in  her  name.  When  he  died,  the  vein  of  Claudine  became 
suddenly  dry.  She  indeed  published  her  "  Adieux  to  the 
Muses;"  hut  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the  verses  of 
this  lady,  including  her  "  Adieux,"  were  the  compositions  of 
her  husband. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ostensible  mistresses  of  poets  have 
no  existence;  and  a  slight  occasion  is  auificient  to  give  birth 
to  one.  Kacan  and  JVIalherbe  were  one  day  conversing  on 
their  amoura  ;  that  ia,  of  selecting  a  lady  who  should  be  the 
object  of  their  verses.  Bacan  named  one,  and  Malherhe 
another.  It  happening  that  both  had  the  same  name, 
Catherine,  they  passed  the  whole  afternoon  in  forming  it  into 
an  anagram.  They  found  three  i  Arthenice,  Eracinthe,  and 
Charinte.  The  first  was  preferred,  and  many  a.  fine  ode  was 
written  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  Arthenice ! 

Poets  change  their  opinions  of  their  own  productions  won- 
derfully at  different  periods  of  life.  Baron  Haller  was  in  his 
jputh  warmly  attached  to  poetic  compositior      " 
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was  on  fire,  and  to  rescue  his  poems  te  rushed  through  iie 
tiames.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  eseape  with  his  btlored 
tnanuscripts  in  hia  hand.  Ten  years  afterwards  he  (»>ndeiimed 
to  the  flames  those  very  poems  which  he  had  ventured  his 
life  to  preserve. 

Satirists,  if  they  escape  the  ecoui^es  of  the  taw,  have 
reason  to  dread  the  cane  of  the  satirised.  Of  this  kind  we 
have  many  anecdotes  on  record ;  hut  none  more  poignant 
than  the  following : — Benserade  was  cantd  for  lampooning 
the  Due  d'Epemon.  Some  days  afterwards  he  appeared  at 
court,  but  being  still  lame  iroin  the  rough  treatment  he  had 
received,  he  waii  forced  to  support  himself  by  a  cant).  A 
wit,  who  knew  what  had  passed,  whispered  the  affair  to  the 
queen.  She,  dissembling,  asked  him  if  he  had  the  goot  ? 
"  Vea,  madam,"  replied  our  lame  satirist,  "and  therefore  1 
make  use  of  a  cane."  "  Not  so,"  interrupted  the  maligniuit 
Bautru,  "  Benserade  in  this  imitates  those  holy  martyrs  who 
are  always  represented  with  the  instrument  which  occasioned 
their  sufierings." 


ROMANCES. 

EoiiANcB  has  been  elegantly  defined  as  the  offspring  of 
Fiction  and  Love.  Men  of  learning  have  amused  them- 
selves with  tracing  the  epocha  of  romances ;  but  the  erudi- 
tion is  desperate  which  would  fix  on  the  inventor  of  the  first 
romance :  for  what  originates  in  nature,  who  shall  hope  to 
detect  the  shadowy  outlines  of  its  beginnings  ?  The  Theagraes 
and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus  appeared  in  the  fourth  century  -, 
and  this  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fenelon.  It  has 
been  prettily  said,  that  posterior  romances  seem  to  he  the 
children  of  the  marriage  of  Thengeiies  and  Charielea.  The 
Eomance  of  "  The  Golden  Ass,"  by  Apuleius,  wliich  contAins 
the  beautiful  tale  of  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  remains  unrivalled; 
while  the  "  Daphne  aisd  Chloe"  of  Iiongus,  in  the  old  version 
of  Amyot,  is  inexpressibly  delicate,  simple,  and  inartiiicial, 
hut  sometimes  offends  us,  for  nature  there  "plays  her  virgin 
fancies," 

Beautiful  as  these  compositions  are,  when  the  imagination 
of  the  writer  is  sufficiently  stored  with  accurate  observations 
on  human  nature,  in  their  birth,  like  many  of  the  hue  arts, 
the  zealots  of  an   ascetic  religion  opposed  their   progress. 
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I'  However  HeliodoruB  may  have  delighted  those  who  were 
not  insensible  to  the  felicities  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  to 
the  enchanting  elegancies  of  style,  he  raised  himselt',  among 
his  brother  ecclesiastics,  enemies,  who  at  length  so  far  pre- 
vailed, that,  in  a  synod,  it  was  declared  that  his  performance 
was  dangerous  to  young  persons,  and  that  if  the  author  did 
not  suppi-eas  it,  he  must  resign  his  bishopric.  We  are  told  he 
preferred  his  romance  to  his  bishopric.  Even  so  late  as  in 
Bacine's  time'  it  was  held  a  crime  to  peruse  these  unhallowed 
pages.  He  inforraa  us  that  the  first  etfuaions  of  his  muse 
were  in  consequence  of  studying  that  ancient  romance,  which 
his  tutor  observing  him  to  devour  with  the  keenness  of  a 
famished  nan,  snatched  Irom  hia  hands  and  Hung  it  in  the 
fire.  A  second  copy  esperieiioed  the  same  fate.  What  could 
llacine  do  F  He  bought  a  third,  and  took  the  precaution  of 
devouring  it  secretly  till  he  got  it  by  heart :  after  which  he 
offered  it  to  the  pedagogue  with  a  smile,  to  hum  like  the 
others. 

The  decision  of  these  aseetio  bigots  was  founded  in  their 
opinion  of  the  immorality  of  such  works.  They  alleged  that 
the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  the  imagination,  address 
themselves  too  forcibly  to  the  passions,  and  in  general,  by  the 
freedom  of  their  representations,  hover  on  the  borders  of  in- 
decency. Let  it  be  sufficient,  however,  to  observe,  that  those 
who  condemned  the  liberties  which  these  writers  take  with 
the  imagination  could  indulge  themselves  with  the  Anacreon- 
tic voluptuousness  of  the  wise  Solomon,  when  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  the  church. 

The  marvellous  power  of  romance  over  the  human  mind  is 
esempHBed  in  this  curious  anecdote  of  oriental  literature. 

Mahomet  found  they  had  such  an  influence  over  the  ima- 
ginations of  his  followers,  that  he  has  expressly  forbidden 
them  in  his  Koran  ;  and  the  reason  is  given  in  the  following 
anecdote : — An  Arabian  merchant  having  long  resided  in 
Persia,  returned  to  his  own  country  while  the  prophet  was 
publishing  his -Koran.  The  merchant,  among  lus  other 
riches,  had  a  treasure  of  romances  concerning  the  PerHiau 
heroes.  These  he  related  to  his  delighted  countrymen,  who 
considered  them  to  be  so  escellent,  that  the  legends  of  the 
Koran  were  neglected,  and  they  plainly  told  the  prophet  that 
the  "  Persian  Tales"  were  superior  to  his.  Alarmed,  he  im- 
mediately had  a  visitation  from  the  angel  Gabriel,  declaring 
them  impious  and  pernicioujs,  hateful  to  God  and  Mahomet, 
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This  checked  their  currency  ;  and  all  true  iMslievera  yielded  np 
the  eiquiflite  delight  of  potitic  fictions  for  the  insipidity  of 
religious  onus.  Yet  these  romances  ■taa.y  he  stud  to  have  out- 
lined the  Koran  itself;  for  they  have  spread  into  regions 
which  the  Koran  could  never  penetrate.  Even  to  thi»  day 
Colonel  Capper,  in  his  travels  across  the  Desert,  vav 
"  Arabians  sitting  round  a  fire,  listening  to  their  tales  with 
Buch  attention  and  pleasure,  as  totally  to  tbr^t  the  fatigoe 
and  hardship  with  which  an  instant  hefore  they  were  entiraly 
overcome."  And  Wood,  in  his  journey  to  Palmj-ra  : — "At 
night  the  Arabs  sat  in  a  circle  drinking  coffee,  while  one  of 
the  company  diverted  the  rest  by  relating  a  piece  of  hiutory 
on  the  subject  of  love  or  war,  or  with  an  extempore  tale." 

Mr,  Ellis  has  given  us  "  Speoimens  of  the  Early  English 
Metrical  Eomanoes,"  and  Ritson  and  Weber  have  print«d  two 
collections  of  them  entire,  valued  by  the  poetical  antiquary. 
Learned  inquirers  have  traced  the  origin  of  romantic  fiction 
to  various  sources.*  From  Scandinavia  issued  forth  the 
giants,  dragons,  witclies,  and  enchanters.  The  curious  reader 
will  be  gratified  by  "  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities," 
a  volume  in  quarto;  where  he  will  find  eitracte  from  "  The 
Book  of  Heroes"  and  "The  Nibelungen  Lay,"t  with  many 
other  metrical  tales  from  the  old  Germwi,  Danish,  StreHish, 
and  Icelandic  languages.  In  the  East,  Arabian  fancy  bent 
her  iris  of  many  softened  hues  over  a  delightful  land  of  fic- 
tion :  while  the  Welsh,  iu  their  emigration  to  Britanny,  are 
believed  to  have  brought  with  them  their  national  fabln. 
That  subsequent  race  of  Tninstrels,  known  by  the  name  of 
2Vou6a(fo«r«  in  the  South  of  France,  composed  their  erotic 
or  sentimental  poems  ;  and  those  romancers  called  Trovetiri, 
or  finders,  in  the  North  of  France,  culled  and  compiled  their 
domestic  tales  or  Fabliaux,  I>U»,  Conte,  or  Lai.  Millot, 
Sainte  Palaye,  and  Le  Grand,  have  preserved,  in  their  "  His- 
tories of  the  Troubadours,"  their  literary  compositions. 
They  were  a  romantic  race  of  ambulatory  poeta,  nuUtary  and 
religious  subjects  their  favourite  themes,  yet  bold  and  eati- 

*  Since  the  alwTG  wM  written,  many  otherTolnmcs  Live  been  pablisbed 
illQrtrBtivB  of  this  branch  of  litemture.  The  Bnnnatyna  and  Ifaitland  Clnb 
Bad  the  CiundEnaDd  Percy  Societiflshave printed  Moliiia]  Rom luces  entire. 

t  ThiB  famed  lay  hu  been  niBgnificentlf  pubtiahed  in  Qermiiny,  wb«te 
it  is  now  considered  as  the  native  epic  of  the  ancient  kingdum.  Its  sceae* 
have  been  delineated  by  the  great«Et  of  their  artista,  who  hale  thus  girsD 
B  world-wide  lepatation  tu  a  poem  comparalivoly  aakuoira  wheo  the  flnl 
editioa  of  this  work  was  printed. 
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even  on  priests ;  severe  moraligeir 
ir  verse  ;  bo  refined  and  chaste  in  their 
e  alarmed  at  the  enthusiastic 
language  they  addressed  to  their  wives.  The  most  romantic 
incidents  are  told  of  their  loves.  But  love  and  its  groaser 
pnssioQ  were  cleanly  distinguished  from  each  other  in  their 
singular  intercourse  with  their  "Dames."  The  object  of 
their  mind  was  separated  from  the  object  of  their  senses ;  the 
virtuous  lady  to  whom  they  vowed  their  hearts  was  in  their 
language  styled  "  la  dame  da  sea  pensees,"  a  very  distinct 
bt;ing  from  their  other  mistress !  Such  was  the  Platonic 
chimera  that  charmed  in  the  age  of  chivalry ;  the  Laura  of 
Petrarch  might  have  been  no  other  than  "  the  lady  of  his 
thoughts." 

From  such  productions  in  their  improved  state  poets  of  all 
nations  have  drawn  their  richest  inventions.  The  agreeable 
wildnesa  of  that  fancy  which  characterised  the  Eastern  na- 
tions was  often  caught  by  the  crusaders.  When  they  re- 
turned home,  they  mingled  in  their  own  the  customs  of  each 
country.  The  Saracens,  being  of  another  religion,  brave, 
desperate,  and  fighting  for  their  fatherland,  were  enlarged  to 
their  fears,  under  the  tremendous  form  of  Faynim  Giants, 
while  the  reader  of  that  day  followed  with  trembling  sym-  , 
pathy  the  Sedcrosg  Knight.  Thus  fiction  embellished  reli- 
gion, and  religion  invigorated  fiction ;  and  such  incidents  have 
enlivened  the  cantos  of  Ariosto,  and  adorned  the  epic  of 
Taaso.  Spenser  is  the  child  of  their  creation  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  some  of  the  bold  and 
strong  touches  of  Milton.  Our  great  poet  marks  bis  affection 
for  "tbesp  lofty  Fables  and  Komances,  among  which  hia 
young  feet  wandei-ed."  CoUins  was  bewildered  among  their 
magical  seductions ;  and  Dr.  Jolinson  was  entbosiastically 
delighted  by  the  old  Spanish  folio  romance  of  "  Felixmarte  of 
Hircania,"  and  similar  works.  The  moat  ancient  romances 
were  originally  composed  in  verse  before  they  were  converted 
into  prose ;  no  wonder  that  the  lacerated  members  of  the 
poet  have  been  cherished  by  the  sympathy  of  poetical  souls. 
Don  Quixote's  was  a  very  agreeable  insanity. 

The  most  voluminous  of  these  ancient  romances  is  "  Le 
Koman  de  Fercelbrest."  I  have  seen  an  edition  in  six  small 
folio  volitmes,  and  its  author  has  been  called  the  French 
Homer  by  the  writers  of  his  age.  In  the  class  of  romances 
of  chivalry,  we  have  several  translations  in  the  black  lettefi 
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These  books  are  very  rare,  and  tlieir  jirice  is  as  Toluminoiu. 
It  ie  ejttraonlinary  that  these  writers  were  io  unconseiotu  of 
their  future  fame,  that  not  one  of  their  names  hnu  travelled 
down  to  us.  There  were  eager  readers  in  their  days,  but  Hi 
a  Bolitary  bibhographer !  All  these  romances  now  rcquin 
some  indulgence  for  their  prolixity,  and  their  Platonic 
amours  ;  but  tbcy  have  not  been  surpassed  in  the  wildncss  ot 
their  inventions,  the  ingenuity  of  their  incidents,  the  blui- 
plicity  of  their  style,  and  their  curious  muoners.  Many  ■ 
Homer  lies  bid  among  them  ;  but  a  celebrated  Italian  critic 
suggested  to  me  that  many  of  the  fables  of  Homer  are  only 
disguised  and  degraded  in  the  rum&Qces  of  chivalry.  Tho«e 
who  vilify  them  as  only  barbarous  imitations  of  claesical 
fancy  condemn  them  as  some  do  Gothic  architecture,  as  mere 
corruptions  of  ft  purer  style :  such  critics  form  their  deci«Oii 
by  preconceived  notions ;  they  are  hut  indifferent  philoso- 
phers, and  to  u9  seem  to  be  delicient  in  imagination. 
As  a  specimen  I  select  two  romantic  adTentures  : — 
Tlie  title  of  the  extensive  romance  of  Perceforcst  is,  "  1%8 
most  elegant,  delicious,  mellifluous,  and  deli°;htful  LiGtoiT  of 
Pereeforest,  King  of  Great  Britain,  Sx."  The  most  ancient 
edition  is  that  of  1528.  Tlie  writers  of  these  Gothic  faUes, 
lest  they  should  be  considered  as  mere  triflers,  pretended  to 
an  all^orical  meaning  concealed  under  the  texture  of  their 
fable.  From  the  following  adventure  we  learn  the  power  of 
beauty  in  making  ten  dai/i  appear  aa  i/esterday  I  Alexander 
the  Great  in  search  of  Pereeforest,  pcui»  with  his  knights  in 
an  enchanted  wood,  and  each  vows  they  will  not  remain 
longer  than  one  night  in  one  plaue.  Alexander,  accompanied 
by  a  page,  arrives  at  Sebilla's  cautle,  who  is  a  soreness.  He 
is  taken  by  her  witcheries  and  beauty,  and  the  page,  by  the 
lady's  maid,  falhi  into  the  same  mistake  as  hia  master,  who 
thinks  he  ia  there  only  one  night.  They  enter  the  uastle  with 
deep  wounds,  and  issue  perfectly  recovered.  I  transcribe 
the  latter  part  a«  a  specimen  of  the  manner.     When  th^ 

■  were  once  out  of  the  castle,  the  king  said,  "  Truly,  Floridas, 

■  I  know  not  how  it  has  heen  with  me ;  but  certainly  Sebilla 
H  ia  a  very  honourable  lady,  and  very  beautiful,  and  very 
H  charming  in  conversation.  Sire  (said  FloridaE),  it  is  tntei 
^1  but  one  thing  surprises  me : — how  is  it  that  our  wounds 
^^  have  healed  io  one  night  F  I  thought  at  least  ten  or  filtefH 
^^  days  were  necessary.  Truly,  said  the  king,  that  is  aatonish- 
^1       ing !     Now  king  Alexauder  met  Gadiffer,  king  of  Scotland, 
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and  tbe  valiaut  knight  Le  Tors.  Well,  said  tlie  king,  have 
ye  news  of  the  king  of  England  F  Tun  days  we  have 
hunted  him,  and  cannot  find  him  out.  How,  said  AL'iatider, 
did  we  not  separate  yegterday  from  each  other  ?  In  God's 
name,  said  Oadifier,  what  means  your  majesty  F  It  in  ten 
days  t  Have  a  care  what  you  say,  cried  the  lung.  Sire,  re- 
plied Gadiffer,  it  is  so  ;  ask  Le  Tors.  On  my  honour,  said  Le 
Tore,  the  king  of  Scotland  speaks  truth.  Then,  said  the 
king,  some  of  us  are  enchanted ;  Floridas,  didat  thou  not 
think  we  separated  yeaierday?  Truly,  truly,  your  majesty, 
I  thought  BO  !  But  when  I  saw  our  wounds  healed  in  one 
night,  1  had  some  suspicion  that  we  were  enchanted." 

In  the  old  romance  of  Melusina,  this  lovely  fairy  (though 
to  the  world  unknown  as  such),  enamoured  of  Count  Ray- 
mond, marries  him,  hut  &rst  extorts  a  solemn  promise  that  ha 
will  never  disturb  her  on  Saturdays.  On  those  days  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  her  hody  are  metamorphosed  to  that  of  a 
mermaid,  as  a  punishment  for  a  former  error.  Agitated  hy 
the  malicious  insinuations  of  a  friend,  his  curiosity  and  his 
jealousy  one  day  conduct  him  to  the  spot  she  retired  to  at 
those  times.  It  was  a  darkened  passage  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  fortress.  His  hand  gropes  its  way  till  it  feels  an  iron 
gate  oppose  it ;  nor  can  he  discover  a  single  chink,  but  at 
length  perceives  hy  hia  touch  a  looEe  nail ;  he  places  his 
sword  in  its  head  and  screws  it  out.  Through  this  cranny 
])e  sees  Melusina  in  the  horrid  form  she  is  compelled  to 
assume.  That  tender  mistress,  transformed  into  a  monster 
bathing  in  a  fount,  flaahiug  the  spray  of  the  water  from  a 
scaly  tail !  He  repents  of  his  fatal  cui'iosity :  she  reproaches 
him,  and  their  mutual  ha])pinesa  is  for  ever  lost.  The  moral 
design  of  the  tale  evidently  warns  the  lover  to  revere  a 
Woman" »  Secret ! 

Such  are  the  works  whieh  were  the  favourite  amusements 
of  our  English  court,  and  which  doubtless  had  a  due  effect  in 
refining  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  diffusing  that  splendid 
.  military  genius,  and  that  tender  devotion  to  the  fair  sex, 
which  dazzle  us  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  through 
that  enchanting  labyrinth  of  History  constructed  by  the 
gallant  Froissart.  la  one  of  the  revenue  rolls  of  Henry  III, 
there  is  an  entry  of  "  Silver  clasps  and  studs  for  his  maiesty's 
great  book  of  Romances."  Dr.  Moore  observes  that  the  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  chivalry  which  Edward  III.  mani- 
fested during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  was  probably,  in 
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name  mensure,  owing  to  hia  having  studied  the  clasped  book 
in  his  great  grand  father's  library. 

The  Italian  romances  of  the  fourteenth  centary  were 
spread  abroad  in  great  numbera.  They  formed  the  polite 
literature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to  authors 
ireely  to  express  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play  to  the  im^i- 
nation,  these  works  must  nerer  be  placed  iu  the  study  of  the 
rigid  moralist.  They,  indeed,  pushed  their  indelicacy  to  the 
verge  of  grossness,  and  seemed  rather  to  seek  than  to  avoid 
scenes,  which  a  modem  would  blnah  to  describe.  They,  to 
employ  the  expression  of  one  of  their  authors,  were  oot 
ashamed  to  name  what  Ood  had  created,  Cinthio,  Bandello, 
and  others,  but  chiefly  Boccaccio,  rendered  HbertiniHtn  agree- 
able by  the  iascinating  charms  of  a  polished  style  and  a 
luxuriant  imagination. 

This,  however,  must  not  he  admitted  as  an  apology  for 
immoral  works :  for  poison  is  not  the  less  poison,  even  when 
dehciouB.  Such  works  were,  and  still  continue  to  he,  the 
favourites  of  a  nation  stigmatized  for  being  prone  to  impore 
amoura.  They  are  still  coriouB  in  their  editions,  and  are  not 
parsimonious  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uncastrated 
copy.  There  are  many  Italians,  not  Uterary  men,  who  are  in 
possession  of  an  ample  hhrary  of  these  old  novelists. 

Jf  we  pass  over  the  moral  irregularities  of  these  romances, 
we  may  discover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which  only  reqoiree 
to  he  released  from  that  rubbish  which  disfigures  it,  to  become 
of  an  invaluable  price.  The  Decameronei,  the  Hecatommiti, 
and  the  Novellas  of  these  writers,  translated  into  English, 
made  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  little  library  of  our 
Shakspeare.*  Chancer  had  been  a  notorious  imitator  and 
lover  of  them.  His  "  Knight's  Tale"  is  little  more  than  s 
paraphrase  of  "  Boccaccio's  Teseoide."  Fontaine  has  caught 
all  their  charms  with  all  their  licentiousness.  From  such 
works  these  great  poets,  and  many  of  their  contemponuiee, 
frequently  borrowed  their  plots ;  not  uneommonty  kindled  at 
their  flame  the  ardour  of  their  genius ;  but  bending  too  sub- 
ively  to  the  taste  of  their  age,  in  extracting  the  orw  they 
not  purified  it  of  the  alloy.  The  origin  of  these  tales 
must  be  traced  to  the  inventions  of  the  Troveura,  who  donbt- 
less  of^n  adopted  them  from  various  natious.     Of  theso  tales, 

fl  early  noFela  hBvB  been  collected  snd  pnblished  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
C<>lUer,  ander  ibetitie  uf  SAakaptare'i  Librarj/.  Thej  form  Che  foundatiall 
-'--  le  of  the  great  Poet'i  beat  diBDuu. 
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Le  Grand  has  printed  a  curious  collection ;  and  of  the  writers 
Mr.  Ellis  observes,  in  his  preface  to  "  Way's  FabUuux,"  that 
the  authors  of  the  "  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,"  Boccaccio,  Baa- 
deUo,  Chancer,  Gower, — in  short,  the  writers  of  all  Europe 
have  probably  made  use  of  the  inventions  of  the  elder  fablers. 
They  have  borrowed  their  general  outlines,  which  they  have 
filled  up  with  colours  of  their  own,  and  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity  in  varying  the  drapery,  in  combining  the  groups, 
and  in  forming  them  into  more  regular  and  animated  picturea. 

We  now  turn  to  the  French  romances  of  the  last  century, 
called  heroie,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  authors  adopting 
the  name  of  some  hero.  The  manners  are  the  modem  antique ; 
and  the  characters  are  a  sort  of  beings  made  out  of  the  old 
epical,  the  Arcadian  pastoral,  and  the  Parisian  sentimentality 
and  affectation  of  the  days  of  Voiture.*  The  Aatrea  of 
D'Urfe  greatly  contributed  to  their  perfection.  As  this  work 
is  founded  on  several  curious  circumstances,  it  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  following  article ;  for  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  literary  curiosity.  The  Astrea  was  followed  by  the  illus- 
trious Bassa,  Artamene,  or  the  Great  Cyrus,  CJelia,  &a., 
which,  though  not  adapted  to  the  present  age,  once  gave 
celebrity  to  their  authors ;  and  the  Great  Cyrus,  in  ten 
volumes,  passed  through  five  or  sis  editions.  Their  style, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Astrea,  is  difi'use  and  languid;  yet 
Zaide,  and  the  Princess  of  Cleves,  are  ma.tterpieoes  of  the 
kind.  Such  works  formed  the  first  studies  of  Bousseau,  who, 
with  his  father,  would  sit  up  all  night,  till  warned  by  the 
chirping  of  the  swallows  how  foolishly  they  had  spent  it! 
Some  incidents  in  his  Nuuvelle  Heloise  have  been  retraced  to 
these  sources ;  and  they  certainly  entered  greatly  into  the 
formation  of  his  character. 

Such  romances  at  length  were  regarded  as  pernicious  to 
good  sense,  taste,  and  literature.  It  was  in  this  light  they 
were  considered  by  Boileau,  after  he  had  indulged  in  them  in 
his  youth.  « 

A  celebrated  Jesuit  pronounced  an  oration  against  these 
works.     The  rhetorician  exaggerates  and  hurls  his  thundert< 

•  They  were  ridicnled  in  a  Preneh  burlesque  Romance  of  tlio  Shepherd 
L;si9,  transliiled  by  Davis,  and  publiahEil  1660.  Don  (jaiiote,  wli 
mada  up  Ilia  niind,  if  lie  reeovered,  to  tarn  sheplieni,  ia  imiutioi 
of  thB  niuiaace-herue!^  who  tbD<i  flnialied  tbeii  career.  This  o 
Tamance"  wocka  oat  Ibis  notion  by  a  mad  reader  of  paBtorals,  nhi 
the  sbspherd  habit  and  tanda  a  few  wretohed  sheep  at  Si.  Cloud. 
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tm  flowers.  He  entreats  the  magistrates  not  to  suffer  foreign 
romances  to  be  scattered  amongst  the  people,  but  to  lay  an 
them  heavy  penalties,  as  on  prohibited  goods ;  and  representa 
this  prevailing  taste  as  being  more  pestilential  l^an  tlie 
plague  itself.  He  has  drawn  a  strikiog  picture  of  a  family 
oeroted  to  romance-reading;  lie  there  describes  women  occu- 
pied day  and  night  with  their  perusal;  children  just  escaped 
from  the  lap  of  their  nurse  grasping  in  their  little  hands  the 
fairy  tales ;  and  a  country  squire  seated  in  au  old  arm-chair, 
reading  to  his  family  the  moat  wonderful  passages  of  the 
ancient  works  of  chivalry. 

These  romances  went  out  of  fashion  with  our  square-cocked 
hats :  they  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  public,  and  from 
them  sprung  novels.  They  attempted  to  allure  attentioD 
by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing  their  works  from  ten  to 
two  volumes.  The  name  of  romance,  including  imi^naij 
heroes  and  extravagant  passions,  disgusted ;  and  they  substi- 
tuted scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  touched  our  common  feel- 
ings by  pictures  of  real  nature.  Heroes  were  not  now  taken 
from  the  throne:  they  were  sometimes  even  sought  after 
,  amongst  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.  Scarron  seema  to 
allude  sarcastically  to  this  degradation  of  the  heroes  of  Fic- 
tion :  for  in  hinting  at  a  new  comic  history  he  had  projected, 
he  tells  us  that  he  gave  it  up  suddenly  because  he  h»d 
"  heard  that  his  hero  had  just  been  hanged  at  Mans." 

Novels,  as  they  were  long  manufactured,  form  a  libmty 
of  illiterate  authors  for  illiterate  readers;  but  as  they  an 
created  hy  genius,  are  precious  to  the  philosopher.  They 
paint  the  character  of  an  individual  or  the  manners  of  th« 
age  more  perfectly  than  any  other  species  of  composition ;  it 
is  in  novels  we  observe  as  it  .were  passing  under  our  eyes  the 
refined  frivolity  of  the  French ;  the  gloomy  and  disordered 
sensibility  of  the  Qerman ;  and  the  petty  intrigues  of  the 
modem  Italian  in  some  Venetian  Novels.  We  have  shown 
the  world  that  wo  possess  writers  of  the  first  order  in  this 
delightful  province  of  Fiction  and  of  Truth ;  for  every  Fiction 
invented  naturally,  must  be  true.  After  the  abundant  inveo- 
tive  poured  on  this  class  of  books,  it  is  time  to  settle  for  ever 
the  controversy,  hy  asserting  that  these  works  of  fiction  are 
among  the  most  instructive  of  every  polished  nation,  and 
must  contain  all  the  useful  truths  of  human  life,  if  composed 
with  genius.  They  are  pictures  of  the  passions,  useful  to  onr 
youth  to  contemplate.    That  acute  philosopher,  Adam  Smith, 
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las  given  an  opinion  most  favonrablo  to  NoTELa.  ''  The 
poets  and  romance  writora  who  best  paint  the  refinements 
and  delicacies  of  Jove  and  friendship,  and  of  all  other  privata 
and  domestic  affections,  Eaeine  and  Voltaire,  Bichardson 
Marivaus,  and  Eiccoboni,  are  in  this  case  much  better  instruc- 
tors than  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  or  Epictctus." 

The  history  of  romances  has  been  recently  given  by  Mr, 
Dunlop,  with  many  pleasing  details  j  but  this  work  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  learned  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy's  "  Bi- 
bliotheque  des  Komaas,"  published  under  the  name  of  M.  le 
C.  Gordon  de  Perce! ;  which  will  bo  found  usoi'ul  for  imme- 
diate reference  for  titles,  dates,  and  a  copious  catalogue  of 
romances  and  novels  to  the  year  1734.  ■ 


THE  A8TREA. 

I  BHiNO  the  Astrea  forward  to  jKiint  out  the  ingenious  manner 
by  which  a  fine  imi^nation  can  veil  the  common  incidents  of 
life,  and  turn  whatever  it  touches  into  gold. 

Honor^  D'Urf^  was  the  descendant  of  an  iUustrious  family. 
His  brother  Anne  married  Diana  of  Chateanmorand,  the 
wealthy  heiress  of  another  great  house.  After  a  marriage  of 
no  less  duration  than  twenty-two  years,  this  union  was  broken 
by  the  desire  of  Anne  himself,  for  a  cause  which  the  delicacy 
of  Diana  had  never  revealed.  Anne  then  became  an  eccle- 
fiiastic.  Some  time  afterwards,  Honore,  desirous  of  retaining 
the  great  wealth  of  Diana  in  the  family,  addressed  this  lady, 
and  married  her.  This  union,  however,  did  not  prove  fortu- 
nate. Diana,  like  the  goddess  of  that  name,  was  a  huntress, 
continually  surrounded  by  her  dogs ; — they  dined  with  her  at 
table,  and  slept  with  her  in  bed.  This  insupportable  nuisance 
could  not  be  patiently  endured  by  the  elegant  Honor^.  He 
was  also  disgusted  with  the  barrenness  of  the  huntress  Diana, 
who  was  only  delivered  every  year  of  abortions.  He  Boparated 
from  her,  and  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  passed  his  re- 
maining days  in  peace,  without  feeling  the  thorns  of  marriage 
and  ambition  rankling  in  his  heart.  In  this  retreat  he  com* 
posed  his  Astrea ;  a  pastoral  romance,  which  was  the  admira- 
tion of  Europe  during  half  a  century.  It  forms  a  striking 
picture  of  human  hfe,  for  the  iucjdents  are  facta  beautifully 
concealed.  They  relate  the  amours  and  gallantries  of  the 
court  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  personages  in  the  Astrea 
aQ2 
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display  :i  ricb  invention  ;  and  the  work  miglit  be  still  n 
were  it  nut  for  those  wire-drawn  conversations,  or  rather  oi^ 
putations,  which  were  then  introduced  into  romances.  In  ■ 
modem  edition,  the  Ahb6  Souchai  has  curtailed  these  tire- 
some dialogues ;  the  work  still  consists  of  ten  duodecimos. 

In  this  romance,  Celidee,  to  cure  the  unfortunate  Celadon, 
and  to  deprive  Thamire  at  the  same  time  of  every  reason  for 
jealousy,  tears  her  face  nitK  a  pointed  diamond,  and  disfigures 
it  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  she  excites  horror  in  the  breast 
of  Thamire ;  but  he  so  ardently  admires  this  exertion  of 
virtue,  that  he  loves  her,  hideous  as  she  is  represented,  still 
more  than  when  she  was  most  beautiful.  Heaven,  to  be  just 
to  these  two  lovers,  restores  the  beauty  of  Celidee;  which  is 
effected  by  a  sympathetic  powder.  This  romantic  incident 
is  thus  expltuned : — One  of  the  French  princes  (Thamire), 
when  he  returned  from  Italy,  treated  with  coldness  his 
amiable  prinoess  (Celidee)  ;  this  was  the  effect  of  his  violent 
passion,  which  had  become  jealouiiy.  The  coolness  subsisted 
till  the  prince  was  imprisoned,  for  state  affairs,  in  the  wood 
of  Vinecnnes.  The  princess,  with  the  permission  of  the  eoart, 
followed  him  into  his  confinement.  This  proof  of  her  love 
Boon  brought  back  the  wandering  heart  and  affections  of  the 

Srince.  The  Bmall-pox  seined  her ;  which  is  the  pointed 
iamond,  and  the  dreadful  disiigurement  of  her  face.  She 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  being  marked  by  this  disease ; 
which  is  meant  by  the  eympatbetio  powder.  This  trivial 
incident  is  happily  turned  into  the  marvellous:  that  a  wife 
uhould  choose  to  be  imprisoned  with  her  husband  is  not  siii- 
gular ;  to  escape  being  marked  by  the  small-pox  happens  every 
day ;  but  to  romance,  as  he  has  done,  on  such  common  eir- 
oumstances,  is  beautiful  and  ingenious. 

D'TJrfe,  when  a  boy,  is  smd  to  have  been  enamoured  of 
Diana;  this  indeed  has  been  questioned.  D'Urf^,  however, 
WM  sent  to  the  island  of  Malta  to  enter  into  that  order  of 
knighthood ;  and  in  his  absence  Diana  waa  married  to  Anne. 
What  an  affliction  for  Honoi-e  on  his  return  to  see  her  maiv 
ried,  and  to  his  brother!  His  affection  did  not  dtminiah, 
but  he  concealed  it  in  respectful  silence.  He  had  aomo 
knowledge  of  his  brother's  unhappinesa,  and  on  this  probably 
founded  his  hopes.  After  several  years,  during  which  tha 
modest  Diana  had  uttered  no  complaint,  Anne  declared  him- 
self;  and  sliortly  allerwards  Honore,  as  we  have  noticed, 
married  Diana. 
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Our  author  has  described  the  parties  under  this  false 
appearance  of  marriage.  He  aaaunieB  the  names  of  Celadoa 
and  Sylvander,  and  gives  Diana  those  of  Astrea  and  Diana. 
He  is  Syivander  iiud  she  Astrea  while  she  ie  married  to  Anne ; 
and  he  Celadon  and  she  Diana  when  the  marriage  is  dissolyed. 
Sjlvander  is  represented  always  as  a  lover  who  sighs  secretly; 
nor  dues  Diana  declare  her  passion  till  overuarae  by  the  long 
Bufferings  of  her  faithful  shepherd.  For  this  reason  Astrea 
and  Diana,  as  well  as  Sylvander  and  Celadon,  go  together, 
prompted  by  the  same  despair,  to   the  rotrtiTAiif   of  the 

TEUTil  OF   LOVE. 

Sylvander  is  called  an  unknown  shepherd,  who  has  no 
other  wealth  than  his  tiock ;  because  our  author  was  the 
youngest  of  his  family,  or  rather  a  knight  of  .Malta  who  pos- 
sessed nothiog  hut  honour. 

Celadon  in  despair  throws  himself  into  a  river ;  this  refers 
to  his  voyage  to  Malta.  Under  the  name  of  Alexis  he  dis- 
plays the  friendship  of  Astrea  for  him,  and  all  those  innocent 
freedoms  which  passed  between  them  as  relatives ;  from  this 
circumstance  he  has  contrived  a  di^culty  inimitably  delicate. 

Something  of  passion  is  to  be  discovered  in  these  eicprea- 
aions  of  friendship.  When  AJesis  assumes  the  name  of 
Celadon,  he  calls  that  love  which  Astrea  had  mistaken  for 
fraternal  affection.  This  was  the  trying  moment.  For 
though  she  loved  him,  she  is  rigorous  in  her  duty  and  honour. 
She  says,  "  what  will  they  think  of  me  if  I  unite  myself  to 
him,  after  permitting,  for  so  many  years,  those  familiarities 
which  B,  brother  may  have  taken  with  a  sister,  with  me,  who 
knew  that  in  fiict  1  remained  unmarried  ?" 

How  she  got  over  this  nice  scruple  does  not  appear ;  it  was, 
however,  for  a  long  time  a  great  obstacle  to  the  felicity  of 
our  author.  There  is  an  incident  which  shows  the  purity  of 
this  married  virgin,  who  was  fearful  the  liberties  she  allowed 
Celadon  might  be  ill  construed.  Phillis  tells  the  druid 
Adamas  that  Astrea  was  seen  sleeping  by  the  fountain  of  the 
Truth  of  Love,  and  that  the  uoicorus  which  guarded  those 
waters  were  observed  to  approach  her,  and  lay  their  heads  on 
her  lap.  According  to  I'able,  it  is  one  of  the  properties  of 
these  animals  never  to  approach  any  female  but  a  maiden :  at 

tthis  strange  difliculty  our  druid  remains  surprised ;    while 
Aatrea  has  thus  given  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  her  purity. 
The  history  of  Philander  ia  that  of  the  elder  D'Urfe. 
mono  but  boys  disguised  as  girls,  and  girls  as  boys,  appear  in. 
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the  history.  In  this  manner  be  concealed,  without  off( 
modcHtj,  the  defect  of  his  brother.  To  Baark  the  trath  of 
thiB  history,  when  Philander  is  diBguified  &s  a.  woman,  while 
he  converteH  with  Astrea  of  his  love,  he  frequently  alludes  to 
his  misfortune,  although  in  another  sense. 

Philander,  ready  to  expire,  will  die  with  the  glorious  name 
'■of  the  husband  of  Astrea.  He  entreats  her  to  grant  him  this 
i&vour ;  she  accords  it  to  him,  and  swears  before  the  gods 
that  she  receives  him  in  her  heart  for  her  husband.  The 
truth  is,  he  enjoyed  nothing  but  the  name.  Philander  dies 
too,  in  combating  with  a  hideous  Moor,  which  is  the  personi- 
fication of  his  conscience,  and  which  at  length  compelled  him 
to  quit  so  beautiful  an  object,  and  one  so  worthy  of  being 
eternally  beloved. 

The  gratitude  of  Sylvander,  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed, 
reprcEcnts  the  consent  of  Honoro'a  parents  to  dissolve  his 
TOW  of  celibacy,  and  unite  him  to  Diana;  and  the  druid 
Adamas  represents  ecclesiastical  power.  The  fountaik  ol 
the  xatTTH  O!  lote  is  that  of  marriage  ;  the  unicorns  are  the 
■ymbols  of  that  purity  which  should  ever  guard  it ;  and  the 
naming  eyes  of  the  lions,  which  are  also  there,  represent  those 
inconveniences  attendhig  marriagT;,  but  over  which  a  faithful 
passion  easily  triumphs. 

lu  this  manner  has  our  author  disguised  his  own  private 
history ;  and  blended  in  his  works  a  number  of  little  amours 
which  passed  at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Great.  These  par- 
ticulars were  confided  to  Fatru,  on  visiting  the  author  in  his 
letirement. 

P0ET3  LAOREAT. 

TuE  present  article  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  POExa 
XACHEAT,  from  a  memou'  of  the  French  Academy,  by  the 
Abh6  Resnel. 

The  custom  of  crowning  poets  is  as  ancient  as  poetry  itself  { 
it  has,  indeed,  frequently  varied  ;  it  existed,  however,  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  when  it  was  abolished  as  a  remun 
of  paganism. 

When  the  barbarians  overspread  Europe,  few  appeared  to 
merit  this  honour,  and  fewer  who  could  have  read  their  works. 
It  was  about  the  time  of  Peteabof  that  Poetbt  resumed  its 
imcient  lustre ;  he  was  publicly  honoured  with  the  i.A.niBL 
OBOWN.     It  was  in  this  ccntiiry  (the  thirteenth)  that  the 
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establishmiint  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  was  fixed  in 
vei-sitiea.  Those  who  were  found  worthy  of  the  honour, 
ohtained  the  laurel  of  Sachelor,  or  the  laurel  of  Doctor; 
Laurea  Saccalaurealiu  ;  Laurea  Doetoraiug.  At  their  re- 
cc^ption  they  not  only  assutned  this  tkle,  hut  they  also  had  a 
crown  of  laurel  placed  on  their  heads. 

To  this  ceremony  the  ingenious  wriier  attributes  the  revival 
of  the  custom.  The  poeU  were  not  slow  in  putting  in  their 
claims  to  ■what  they  had  most  a  right;  and  their  patrons 
sought  to  encouragi;  them  by  these  honourable  distinctions. 

The  following  formula  is  the  eitact  style  of  those  which 
are  yet  employed  in  the  universities  to  confer  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  conjecture  oJ^ 
Resnel : — 

"We,  count  and  senator,"  (Count  d'Anguillara, 
bestowed  the  laurel  on  Petrarch,)  "for  us  and  our  Colleg 
declare  Fkancis  Pbtkaecu  great  poet  and  historian,  and  f^ 
a  special  mark  of  his  quality  of  poet  we  have  placed  with  01  ' 
hands  on  his  head  a  aromn  of  laurel,  granting  to  him,  by  t1 
t^nor  of  these  presents,  and  by  the  authority  of  King  Kobert 
of  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the  poetic,  as  weT 
as  in  the  historic  art,  and  generally  in  whatever  relates  to  the 
said  arts,  as  well  in  this  holy  city  as  elsewhere,  the  free  and 
imtire  power  of  reading,  disputing,  andinterpreting  all  ancient 
books,  to  make  new  ones,  and  compose  poems,  which,  God 
assisting,  shall  endure  from  age  to  age." 

In  Italy,  these  honours  did  not  long  flourish ;  although 
Tasso  dignified  the  laurel  crown  hy  his  acceptance  of  it. 
Many  got  crowned  who  were  unworthy  of  the  distinction^ 
The  laurel  was  even  bestowed  on  Q deed o,  whose  character  if 
given  in  the  Dunciad : — 

Not  with  more  glee,  liy  hands  pontifio  cruwn'd, 
^B  With  Bcarlet  hats  wide-naiiiig  circled  round, 

^K  Borne  in  her  capilol  saw  Quei'no  ait, 

^H  Thnia'd  on  sevea  hi  11a,  the  Anlichriat  of  wit. 

Canto  II. 

This  man  was  made  laureat,  for  the  joke's  sake  ;  his  poetij 
was  inspired  by  his  cups,  a  kind  of  poet  who  came  in  with  tl 
dessert ;  and  he  recited  twenty  thousand  verses, 
rather  the  arch-buffoon  than  the  areh-poet  of  Leo.  X.  thougft 
honoured  with  the  latter  title.  They  invented  for  tim  a  new 
kind  of  laureated  honour,  and  in  the  hitermixtitre  of  the  foliage 
raised  to  Apollo,  slity  inserted  the  vine  and  the  cabbage  leaves, 
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which  he  evidently  deserved,  from  his  extrenie  dexterity  in 
clearing  the  pontiff's  dishea  and  emptying  hia  goblets. 

Urhan  VIII.  had  a  jueter  and  more  elevated  idea  of  the 
children  of  Fancy.  It  appears  that  he  poseesEed  much  poetic 
sensibility.  Of  him  it  is  recorded,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Chisbrera  to  fehcitate  hiro  on  the  success  of  his  poetry; 
letters  written  by  a  pope  were  then  an  honour  only  paid  to 
crowned  heads.  One  in  pleased  also  with  another  teattmonj 
of  bis  elegant  dispositions.  Charmed  with  a  poem  which 
Bracciolini  presented  to  him,  he  gave  bim  the  Eumame  of 
Dellb-Apb,  of  the  bees,  which  were  the  arms  of  this 
amiable  pope.  He,  however,  never  crowned  these  favourite 
bards  with  the  laurel,  which,  probably,  he  deemed  unworthy 
of  them, 

In  Germany,  the  laureat  honours  flourished  under  the  reign 
of  Maximilian  the  First.  He  founded,  in  1501,  a.  Poeticfll 
College  at  Vienna  ;  reserving  to  himself  and  the  regent  the 
power  of  bestowing  the  lanrel.  But  the  institution,  notwith- 
standing this  well-concerted,  scheme,  fell  into  disrepute,  owing 
to  a  douJ  of  claimants  who  were  fired  with  the  rage  of  ver- 
sifying, and  who,  though  destitute  of  poetic  talents,  had  the 
laurel  bestowed  on  them.  Thus  it  became  a  prostituted 
honour ;  and  eatires  were  incessantly  levelled  against  the 
usurpers  of  the  crown  of  Apollo  r  it  seems,  notwithstanding, 
always  to  have  had  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Genuans,  who 
did  not  reflect,  as  the  Abb^  elegantly  expresses  himself,  that 
it  faded  when  it  passed  over  so  many  heads, 

Tho  Emperor  of  Germany  retains  the  laureatship  in  all  its 
splendour.  The  selected  bard  is  called  H  Poeta  Cesareo. 
Apostolo  Zeno,  as  celebrated  for  hia  erudition  as  for  his 
poetic  powers,  was  succeeded  by  that  most  enchanting  poet, 
Metastabio. 

The  French  never  had  a  Foet  Laurmt,  though  they  had 
Segal  Poefg;  for  none  wore  ever  solemnly  crowned.  The 
Spanish  nation,  always  desirous  of  titles  of  honour,  seem  to 
have  known  that  of  the  Laureat ;  hut  little  information  con- 
cerning it  can  be  gathered  from  their  authors. 

Eespecting  our  own  country  little  can  be  added  to  the 
information  of  Selden.  John  Kay,  who  dedicated  a  History 
of  Rhodes  to  Edward  IV.,  takes  the  title  of  his  humble  Poet 
Laureat.  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  laureats;  so  was  likewise 
Skelton  to  Henry  VIII.  In  the  Acts  of  Eymer,  there  is  a 
charter  of  Henry  VII.  with  the  title  of  pro  Poeta  " 
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that  in,  perhaps,  only  a  Poet  laareated  at  the  ittiivergj/y, 
the  king's  household. 

Our  poeta  were  never  solemnly  crowned  as  in  other  coun- 
triea.  Selden,  after  all  his  recondite  researelies,  is  satiafied 
with  saying,  that  some  trace  of  this  distinction  is  to  be 
found  in  our  nation.  Our  king?  from  time  immemorial  have 
placed  a  miserable  dependent  in  their  household  appointment, 
who  traE  aometimea  called  the  King't  poet,  and  the  King'a 
veriificator.  It  is  probable  that  at  length  the  selected  biird 
assumed  the  title  of  Poet  Laureaf,  without  receiving  the 
honours  of  the  ceremony;  or,  at  the  most,  Wte  crown  of  laurel 
was  a  mere  obscure  custom  praetieed  at  our  universities,  aud 
not  attended  with  great  public  distinction.  It  wad  oftener 
placed  on  the  ukuU  of  a  pedant  than  wreathed  on  the  head  of 
a  man  of  genius.  Sbadwell  united  the  offices  both  of  Poet 
Iiaureat  and  Historiographer ;  and  by  a  MS.  account  of  the 
public  revenue,  it  appears  that  for  two  years'  salary  he 
received  eix  hundred  pounds.  At  his  death  Bymer  became 
the  Historiographer  and  Tate  the  Laureat :  both  offices  seem 
equally  useless,  but,  if  united,  will  not  prove  so  to  the  Poet 
Laureat. 


ANQEtO  POLITIAN 

Akgelo  PoLiTiiN,  an  Italian,  was  one  of  the  most  polished 
writers  of  the  fifteenth  centviry.  Bailiet  has  placed  him 
amongst  his  celebrated  children ;  for  he  was  a  writer  at 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  Muses  indeed  cherished  him  in 
his  cradle,  and  the  Graces  hung  round  it  their  wreaths. 
When  he  became  profesevr  of  the  Greek  language,  such  were 
the  charms  of  his  lectures,  that  Chalcondylaa,  a  native  of 
Greece,  saw  himself  abandoned  by  his  pupils,  who  resorted  to 
the  delightful  disquisitions  of  the  elegant  Politian.  Critics 
of  various  nations  have  acknowledged  that  his  poetical  versions 
have  frequently  escelled  the  originals.  This  happy  genius 
was  lodged  in  a  most  unhappy  form  ;  nor  were  his  morals 
untainted :  it  is  only  in  his  literary  compositions  that  he 
appears  perfect. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  Epistles,  here  is  one,  which  serves  as 
prefatory  and  dedicatory.  The  letter  is  replete  with  literature, 
though  void  of  pedantry ;  a  barren  subject  is  embellished  by 
its  happy  turns.    Perhaps  no  author  has  more  playfully  de- 
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fended  himself  from  the  incertitude  of  criticism  and  the 
tidiouMicgs  of  critics. 

Mr  LoED, 

You  have  Treqiiently  urged  roe  to  collect  my  letten,    

revise  and  to  piiLlish  them  in  a  volume.  I  have  uow  gathond 
them,  that  I  might  not  omit  any  mark  of  that  obedience 
nrhieh  1  owe  to  him,  on  whom  1  rest  all  mj  lioptM,  and  all  mjr 
pniapenty.  I  have  not,  however,  collected  them  all,  because 
that  would  have  been  a  more  bhorious  task  than  to  have 
gathered  the  scattered  leaves  of  the  Sibyl.  It  was  never, 
indeed,  with  an  iiit«ntioD  of  forming  my  letters  into  one  body 
that  1  wrote  them,  but  merely  as  occasion  prompted,  and  h 
the  subjects  presented  themselves  without  seekiug  for  them. 
I  never  retained  copies  except  of  a  few,  which,  leas  fortunate, 
I  think,  than  the  others,  were  thus  favoured  for  the  sake  of 
the  verses  they  contained.  To  form,  however,  a  tolerable 
volume,  I  have  also  inserted  some  written  by  others,  but  only 
those  with  which  several  in^nioua  scbolard  favoured  me,  and 
which,  perhaps,  may  put  the  reader  in  good  humour  with 
my  own. 

There  is  one  thing  for  which  some  will  be  inclined  to  cen- 
sure me;  the  style  of  my  letters  is  very  unequal;  and,  to 
confcsij  the  truth,  i  did  not  find  myself  always  in  the  same 
humour,  and  the  same  moiles  of  expression  were  not  adapted 
to  every  person  and  every  topic.  They  will  not  fail  then  to 
observe,  when  they  read  such  a  diversity  of  letters  (1  mean  if 
they  do  read  them),  that  I  have  composed  not  epistles,  but 
(once  more)  miscellanies. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  notwithstanding  this,  that  amongst  such 
R  variety  of  opinions,  of  those  who  write  letters,  and  of  those 
who  give  precepts  how  letters  should  be  written,  I  shall  finil 
some  afmlogy.  Some,  probably,  will  deny  that  they  are 
Ciceronian.  I  can  answer  such,  and  not  without  good 
authority,  that  in  epistolary  composition  we  must  not  repi&rd 
Cicero  as  a  model.  Another  perhaps  will  say  that  I  imitate 
Cicero.  And  him  I  will  answer  by  observing,  that  I  wish 
nothing  better  than  to  be  capable  of  grasping  something  of 
this  great  man,  were  it  hut  hi?  shadow  ! 

AnothtT  will  wish  that  I  had  borrowed  a  little  from  the 
manner  of  Pliny  the  orator,  because  his  profound  sense  and 
accuracy  were  greatly  esteemed.  I  shall  oppose  him  by  ex* 
pressing  my  contempt  of  all  writers  of  the  age  of  Fliny.     If 
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ifc  should  be  observed,  that  I  have  imitattd  the  manner  of 
Pliny,  I  shall  then  Ecreen  myself  by  what  Sidonius  ApollinariB, 
an  author  who  is  by  no  means  disreputable,  says  in  com- 
mendation of  fais  epistolary  st)-le.  Do  I  reeenihle  Sjmma- 
chus  ?  I  shall  not  be  sorry,  for  they  distinguish  hb  open- 
ness and  eoactaeness.  Am  I  considered  in  nowise  resembling 
him  ?  I  shall  oonfess  that  I  am  not  pleated  with  his  dry 
manner. 

Will  my  letters  he  condemned  for  their  length  ?  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Thu:;ydideB,  and  Cicero,  have  all  written  long  one«. 
Will  some  of  them  be  criticised  for  their  brevity  ?  I  allege 
in  my  favour  the  examples  of  Dion,  Brutus,  Apollonius,  Phi- 
loatratua,  Mareus  Antoninus,  Alciphron,  Juhan,  Symmachus, 
and  also  Lucian,  who  vulgarly,  but  falsely,  is  believed  to  have 
been  Phalaris. 

I  shall  be  censured  for  having  treated  of  topics  which  are 
not  generally  considered  as  proper  for  epistolary  composition. 
I  admit  this  censure,  provided,  while  1  am  condemned,  Seneca 
also  shares  in  the  condemnation.  Another  will  not  allow  of 
a  sententious  manner  in  my  letters  ;  I  will  stiU  justify  myself 
by  Seneca.  Another,  on  the  contrary,  desires  abrupt  sen- 
tentious periods ;  Dionysius  shall  answer  him  for  me,  who 
maintains  that  pointed  sentences  should  not  be  admitted  into 
letters. 

Is  my  style  too  perspicuous  P  It  is  precisely  that  which 
Philostratus  admires.  Is  it  obscure  ?  Such  is  that  of  Cicero 
to  Attica,  Negligent  ?  An  agreeable  negligence  in  letters  is 
more  graceful  than  elaborate  ornaments.  Laboured  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  proper,  since  we  send  epistles  to  our  friends  as  a 
kind  of  presents.  If  they  display  too  nice  an  arrangement, 
the  Haliearnassian  shall  vindicate  me.  If  there  is  none ; 
Ajtemon  says  there  should  be  none. 

Now  as  a  good  and  pure  Latinity  has  its  peculiar  taste,  its 
manners,  and,  to  express  myself  thus,  its  Atticisms ;  if  in 
this  sense  a  letter  shall  be  found  not  sufficiently  Attic,  so 
much  the  better;  for  what  was  Herod  the  sophist  censured P 
but  that  having  been  born  an  Athenian,  he  alfected  too  much 
to  appear  one  in  his  language.  Should  a  letter  seem  too 
Attical ;  still  better,  since  it  was  by  discovering  Theophrastus, 
who  was  no  Athenian,  that  a  good  old  woman  of  Athens  laid 
hold  of  a  word,  and  shamed  him. 

Shall  one  letter  be  found  not  sufficiently  serious  ?  I  love 
to  jest.     Or  is  it  too  grave  p    I  am  pleased  with  gravity, 
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another  full  of  figures  P  Letters  Wng  the  images  of  db- 
course,  figures  have  the  effect  of  gracefo]  action  in  con- 
versation. Are  they  deficient  in  figures  ?  This  is  just  what 
cbaract^riseii  :i  letter,  this  want  of  figure!  Does  it  discern 
the  genius  of  the  writer  P  This  Iraitkiiess  is  recommended. 
Does  it  conceal  it  ?  The  writer  did  not  think  proper  to  paint 
himself;  and  it  is  one  requisite  in  a  letter,  that  it  should  be 
void  of  ostentation.  You  express  yourself,  some  one  will 
observe,  in  common  terms  on  common  topics,  and  in  new 
terms  on  new  topics.  The  style  is  thus  adapted  to  the  sabjeet. 
No,  no,  he  will  itDBwer;  it  is  in  common  terms  you  Aprem 
new  ideas,  and  in  new  terms  common  ideas.  Very  well !  It 
ia  because  J  have  not  forgotten  au  ancient  Greek  precept 
which  eipressly  recommends  this. 

It  is  thus  by  attempting  to  be  ambidextrous,  I  try  to  ward 
off  attacks.  My  critics,  however,  will  criticise  me  as  th^ 
please.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me,  my  Lord,  to  be  assured 
of  having  satisfied  you,  by  my  letterg,  if  they  are  good ;  or 
by  my  obedience,  if  they  are  not  so. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  QTJEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Ih"  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vespasian,  F.  III.  is  preserved  a 
letter  written  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  Princess.  Her 
brother,  Kdward  the  Sixth,  had  desired  to  have  her  picture; 
and  in  gratifying  the  wishes  of  his  majesty,  Elizabeth  accom- 
paniee  the  present  with  an  elaborate  letter.  It  bears  no  date 
of  the  year  in  which  it  was  written ;  but  her  place  of  resi- 
dence was  at  Hatfield.  There  she  bad  retired  to  enjoy  the 
silent  pleasures  of  a  studious  life,  and  to  be  distant  from  the 
dangerous  politics  of  the  time,  "When  Mary  died,  Elizabeth 
was  still  at  Hatfield.  At  the  time  of  its  composition  she  was 
in  habitual  intercourse  with  the  most  excellent  writers  of 
antiquity ;  her  lettra  displays  this  in  every  part  of  it ;  but  it 
is  too  rhetorical.     It  is  here  now  first  published. 


"  Like  as  the  riche  man  that  dayly  gathereth  riches  to 
riches,  and  to  one  hag  of  money  layeth  a  greate  sort  til  it 
come  to  inflnit,  bo  me  thinkes,  your  Majestie  not  '    ' 
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suffised  with  many  benefits  and  ^ntilnes  shewed  to  b  .  _ 

this  time,  dothe  now  increase  them  in  askinge  and  desiring^ 
wher  you  may  bid  and  comaunde,  requiring'  a  thinge  nob 
worthy  the  desiringe  for  it  selfe,  but  made  worthy  for  your 
highness  request.  My  pictur  I  mene,  in  wiche  if  the  inward 
good  mynde  towards  your  grace  might  as  wel  be  declared  as 
'^e  outwards  face  and  countenance  shal  bti  t;een,  1  wold  nor 
haue  taried  the  comandement  but  prevent  it,  nor  haue  bine 
the  last  to  graunt  but  the  first  to  offer  it.  For  the  face,  I 
■-  graunt,  I  might  wel  bluscbe  to  offer,  but  the  mynde  I  shall 
neur  Be  ashamed  to  present.  For  thogth  from  the  grace  of 
the  pictur,  the  coulera  may  fade  by  time,  may  giue  by  wether, 
may  be  spotted  by  chance,  yet  the  other  nor  time  with  her 
swift  wingcs  shall  ouertake,  nor  the  mistie  cloudes  with  their 
loweringes  may  darken,  nor  chance  with  her  slipery  fotB  may 
ouerthrow.  Of  this  althogth  yet  the  profe  could  iiot  be 
greate  because  the  oooaaiona  hath  bine  but  smal,  notwith- 
etandinge  as  a  dog  bathe  a  day,  so  may  I  perchaunce  haue 
time  to  declare  it  in  didea  wher  now  I  do  write  them  but 
in  wordea.  And  further  I  ahal  moat  humbly  beseehe  yonr 
Maiestie  that  whan  you  shal  loke  on  my  pictur  you  wil 
witsafe  to  thitike  that  as  you  haue  but  the  oiitwarde  shadow 
of  the  body  afore  you,  bo  my  inwarde  minde  wiacbeth,  that 
the  body  it  selfe  wer  oftener  in  your  presence ;  howbeit 
bioause  bothe  my  so  beinge  I  thinke  coulde  do  your  Maiestie 
lite!  pleasure  thogth  my  aelfe  great  good,  and  againe  bieauso 
I  se  as  yet  not  the  time  agreing  therfito,  I  sha]  lerne  to 
folow  this  saing  of  Orace,  Ferae  uon  culpea  quod  vitari  noa.- 
potest.  And  thus  I  wil  (trohlinge  your  Maiestie  I  fere)  eBc" 
with  my  moat  humble  thankes,  beseching  God  long  to  pMi 
aerue  you  to  his  honour,  to  your  cofort,  to  the  realmei 
and  to  my  joy.  From  Hatfilde  this  1  day  of  May. 
"  Your  Maiesties  most  humbly  Sistar 
"  and  Seruante 

"  Elizabeth." 


ANNE   BULLEN. 

That  minute  detail  of  circumstances  frequently  found  in 
ivriters  of  the  history  of  their  own  times  is  mure  interesting 
than  the  elegant  and  general  narratives  of  later,  and  probably 
of  more  philosophical  historians.     It  is  in  the  artless  recitaU 
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r-v/ntera,  that  the  imagination  is  struck  with  a 
lively  impresaion,  and  lastena  on  petty  circumstances,  which 
must  be  pasBcd  over  by  the  classical  historian.  The  writing* 
of  Brantome,  Comines,  Froiasart,  and  others,  are  dictated  bj 
their  natural  feelings :  while  the  passions  of  modern  writm 
are  temperate  with  diapasaionate  philosophy,  or  intlamed  by 
the  virulence  of  faction.  History  instructs,  but  Memoire  de- 
}\ghi.  These  prefatory  observations  may  serve  as  an  apoi<^ 
for  Anecdotes  which  are  gathered  from  obscure  comers,  on 
vhich  the  dignity  of  the  historiaa  must  not  dwell. 

In  HouBswe's  Menwirt,  Vol.  I.  p.  435,  a  little  circumstance 
ia  recorded  concerning  the  decapitation  of  the  unfortonate 
Anne  Ballen,  which  illustrates  an  observation  of  Hume.  Oar 
historian  notices  that  her  executioner  was  a  Frenchman  of 
Calais,  who  was  supposed  to  have  uncommon  skill.  It  is 
probable  that  the  following  incident  might  have  been  pre> 
served  by  tradition  in  France,  Irom  the  account  of  the  exe- 
cutioner himself: — Anne  Bullen  being  on  the  scafFold,  would 
not  consent  to  have  her  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage,  saying 
that  she  had  no  fear  of  death.  AU  that 'the  divine  who 
assisted  at  her  execution  coald  obtain  from  her  was,  that  she 
would  shut  her  eyes.  But  as  she  was  opening  them  at  every 
moment,  the  executioner  oould  not  bear  their  tender  and 
mild  glances ;  fearful  of  missing  his  aim,  he  was  obliged  to 
invent  an  expedient  to  behead  the  queen.  He  drew  off  his 
shoes,  and  approached  her  silently ;  while  he  was  at  her  left 
hand,  another  person  advanced  at  her  right,  who  made  a 
great  noise  in  walking,  so  that  this  circumstance  drawing 
the  attention  of  Anne,  she  turned  her  face  from  the  execu- 
tioner,  who  was  enabled  by  this  artifice  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow,  without  being  disarmed  by  that  spirit  of  affecting  re- 
signation which  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  lovely  Anne  Bullen. 
The  Comnion  Kiecutioaer, 

Whose  heart  th'  acouetom'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 

Falla  not  tho  axe  upon  the  huiahlq  ueak 

Jjut  £rat  bcgg  pu^on. 

SBAKSfEASE. 


JAMES  THE  FIEST. 

It  was  usual,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  when  they 
compared  it  with  the  preceding  glorious  one,  to  distinguish 
him  by  the  title  of  Queen  James,  Euid  his  illustrious 
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ioeasor  by  that  of  Kini;  Elizabeth!  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
informB  ua,  "  That  when  James  the  Pirat  sent  Sir  Koger 
AstoD  as  hia  messenger  to  Elizabeth,  Sir  Koger  was  alwayn 
placed  in  the  lobby :  the  hangings  being  turned  so  that  be 
might  see  the  Queen  dancing  to  a  little  Addle,  which  was  to 
no  other  end  than  that  he  should  tell  his  master,  by  her 
youthful  diapoaltion,  how  likely  he  was  to  come  to  the  crown 
he  BO  much  thirsted  after;" — and,  indeed,  when  at  her  death 
this  same  knight,  whose  MTgin  waa  low,  and  whose  language 
was  suitable  to  that  origin,  appeared  before  the  EngHsh 
council,  he  could  not  eonceal  his  Scottish  rapture,  for,  asked 
how  the  king  did  ?  he  replied,  "  Even,  my  lords,  like  a  poore 
jnan  wandering  about  forty  years  in  a  wildernesse  and  barren 
de,  and  now  arrived  at  the  Land  of  Promise."  A  curious 
;dote,  respecting  the  economy  of  the  court  in  these  reigns, 
{b  noticed  in  some  manuscript  memoirs  written  in  James's 
reign,  preserved  in  a  family  of  distinetioa.  The  lady,  who 
wrote  these  memoirs,  tells  us  that  a  great  change  h^id  taken 
place  in  eleanlinesg,  since  the  last  reign ;  for,  having  rose 
from  her  chair,  she  found,  on  her  departure,  that  she  had 
the  honour  of  carrying  upon  her  some  companions  who 
must  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  palace.  The  court  of 
Elizabeth  was  celebrated  occasionally  for  its  magnificence, 
and  always  for  its  nicety.  James  waa  singularly  effemi- 
nate ;  he  could  not  behold  a  drawn  sword  without  shud- 
dering ;  was  much  too  partial  to  handsome  men ;  and 
appears  to  merit  the  bitter  satire  of  Churchill.  If  want- 
ing other  proofs,  we  should  only  read  the  second  volume  of 
"Boyal  Letters,"  6987,  in  the  Harleian  collections,  which 
intiuns  Stenie's  correspondence  with  James,  The  gross 
miJiarity  of  Buckingham's  address  is  couched  in  such  terms 
^,fii  these: — he  calls  his  majesty  "Dere  dad  and  Gossopel" 
isnd  concludes  his  letters  with  "  your  humble  slaue  and  dogge, 
Stenie.""  He  was  a  most  weak,  but  not  quite  a  vicious  man ; 
,'jet  his  expertness  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  was  very 
great  indeed.      He  called  this  King-Craft.      Sir  Anthony 

•  Backlngham's  style  ms  eyen  etronger  and  coarser  than  the  tout  leada 
jane  to  suppose.  "  Youi  sowahip"  is  the  beginning  uf  one  lotWr,  and  "I 
kus  jour  dirlj  hsjids"  the  canclu^on  of  s.nother.  Tlie  king  had  encaa- 
■  nged  this  by  his  own  extraordioarj  familUrity.  "  My  own  sweoC  and 
flair  obild,"  "Sweet  bcarty,"  "Mj sweet  Slaeuie  and  gossip,"  are  Cbecom- 
nNicements  at  the  roy&l  epistles  to  Buckingham  ;  and  in  one  instance, 
whers  he  pi'opueea  n  hnnting  party  uid  iavitea  the  ladies  of  his  family,  he 
(•itinwor'-    * — »■-'-■- -•'- 
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Weldon  gives  a  lively  aneodot«  of  this  dissiiBalatioii  in  the 
king^B  behaviour  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset  at  the  very  momait 
be  bad  prepared  to  disgrace  hiin.  The  earl  accompanied  the 
king  to  Itttyitcm,  and,  to  his  apprehension,  never  parted  &om 
bita  with  more  seeming  affection,  though  the  kiog  well  knew 
he  should  never  see  him  more.  "  The  earl,  when  he  kissed 
his  hand,  the  king  hung  about  his  neck,  slabbering  his  ched^ 
saying— -'  For  Mod's  sake,  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  ?  On 
my  »oul  I  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep  antil  you  come  again.' 
The  earl  told  him  ou  Monday  (this  being  ou  the  Friday), 
*  For  God's  G^e  let  me,'  said  the  king*—' Shall  I,  shall  IP* — 
then  lolled  about  his  neck ;  '  then  for  God's  sake  give  Htj 
lady  this  kisse  for  me,  in  the  same  manner  at  the  etayre's 
head,  at  the  middle  of  the  stayrea,  and  at  the  stayre's  foot.' 
The  earl  was  not  in  his  coach  when  the  king  used  these  very 
words  (in  the  hearing  of  four  servants,  one  of  whom  reported 
it  instantly  to  the  author  of  this  bietory),  '  I  shall  never  see 
his  face  more.' " 

He  displayed  great  imbecility  in  his  amusements,  which 
are  charaeterised  by  the  following  one,  related  by  Arthur 
Wilson: — When  James  became  melancholy  in  consequence  of 
various  disappointments  in  state  matters,  Buckingham  and 
his  mother  used  several  means  of  diverting  him.  Amongst 
the  most  ludicrous  was  tbo  present.  They  had  a  yoang 
lady,  who  brought  a  pig  in  the  dress  of  a  new-bom  infant : 
the  countess  carried  it  to  the  king,  wrapped  in  a  rich  mantle. 
One  Turpin,  on  this  occasion,  was  dressed  like  a  bishop  in  all 
Iiis  ponti&cal  ornaments.  He  began  the  rites  of  baptism  with 
the  common  prayer-book  in  his  hand;  a  silver  ewer  with 
water  was  held  by  another.  The  marquis  stood  as  god- 
father. When  James  turned  to  look  at  the  infant,  tbe  [»g 
squeaked:  an  animal  which  he  greatly  abhorred.  At  this, 
highly  displeased,  he  exclwmed, — "  Out !  Away  for  shame ! 
What  blasphemy  is  this  !" 

This  ridiculous  joke  did  not  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
James  at  that  moment ;  he  was  not  "  i'  the  vein."  Y^  we 
may  observe,  that  had  not  such  artful  politicians  as  Buckii^ 
ham  and  his  mother  been  strongly  persuaded  of  the  success 
of  tiiis  puerile  fancy,  they  would  not  have  ventured  on  suoh 
"blasphemies,"  They  certainly  had  witnessed  amusements 
heretofore  not  less  trivial  which  had  gratified  his  majeatf. 
The  account  which  Sir  Anthony  Weldon  gives,  in  his  Court 
of  King  James,  exhibits  a  curious  scene  of  James's  « 
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merits.  "  After  the  king  supped,  he  would  come  forth  to  a 
pastimes  and  foolerieB ;  in  which  Sir  Ed,  Zouch,  Sir  George 
Goring,  and  Sir  Jolin  Finit,  were  the  chiefe  and  master  fools, 
and  surely  this  fooling'  got  them  more  than  any  otlien  wis- 
doms ;  Zonch's  part  was  to  sing  hawdy  gongs,  and  tell  bawdy 
tales  ;  Finit's  to  compose  these  songs :  there  was  a  set  of 
fiddlers  brought  to  court  ou  purpose  for  this  fooling',  and 
Goring  was  master  of  the  game  for  fooleries,  aometiraes  pre- 
senting David  Droraan  and  Arctee  Armstrong,  the  kings 
foole,  on  the  back  of  the  other  fools,  to  tilt  one  at  another, 
till  they  fell  together  by  the  eares ;  sometimes  they  performed 
antick  dances.  But  Sir  John  Millicent  {who  was  never 
known  before)  was  commended  for  notable  fooling ;  and  vraa 
indeed  the  best  extemporary  Jbole  of  them  all."  Weldon's 
"  Coiut  of  James"  is  a  seandalous  chronicle  of  the  times. 

His  dispositions  were,  however,  generally  grave  and  stu- 
dious. He  seems  to  have  poBsessed  a  real  love  of  letters,  but 
attended  with  that  mediocrity  of  talent  which  in  a  private 
person  had  never  raised  him  into  notice.  "  While  there  was 
a  chance,"  writes  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Noble 
Authors,  "  that  the  dyer's  son,  Vorstius,  might  be  divinity- 
professor  at  Leyden,  instead  of  being  burnt,  as  his  majesty 
hinted  to  the  Christian  prudence  of  the  Dutch  that  he  de- 
served to  he,  our  ambassadors  could  not  receive  instructions, 
and  consequently  could  not  treat  on  any  other  business.  The 
king,  who  did  not  resent  the  massacre  at  Amboyna,  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  with  the  States  for  supporting  a  man 
who  professed  the  heresies  of  Enjedius,  Ostodorus,  &e., 
points  of  extreme  consequenee  to  Great  Britain !  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton  was  forced  to  threaten  the  Dutch,  not  only  with 
the  hatred  of  King  James,  but  also  with  his  pen." 

This  royal  pedant  is  forcibly  characterised  by  the  following 
observations  uf  the  same  writer  : — 

"Among  his  majesty's  works  is  a  small  collection  of 
poetry.  Like  several  of  his  subjects,  our  royal  author  has 
condescended  to  apologise  for  its  imperfections,  as  having 
been  written  in  his  youth,  and  his  maturer  age  being  other- 
wise occupied.  So  that  (to  employ  his  own  language) 
'  when  his  ingyne  and  age  could,  his  affaires  and  fascheria 
would  not  permit  him  to  correct  them,  scarslie  but  at  stolen 
moments,  lie  having  the  leisure  to  blenk  upon  any  paper.' 
When  James  sent  a  present  of  his  harangues,  turned  into 
Latin,  to  the  Frotestaot  prinoes  In  Evirope,  it  is  not  onenter- 
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tainiog  to  observe  in  their  answers  of  compliments  and 
thanks,  how  each  endeavoured  to  insinuate  that  he  had  read 
them,  without  positively  asserting;  it!  Buchanan,  when 
asked  how  he  came  to  make  a  pedant  of  his  royal  pupil,  an- 
swered that  it  was  the  beet  he  could  make  of  him.  Sir 
Geo:^  Mackenzie  relates  a  story  of  his  tutelage,  which 
shows  Buchanan's  humour,  and  the  veneration  of  others  for 
royalty.  The  young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with  his 
feUow-pupi),  the  master  oF'  Erskine,  Buchauan  was  reading, 
and  desired  them  to  make  less  noise.  As  they  disregarded 
his  admonition,  he  told  his  majesty,  if  he  did  not  hold  his 
tongue,  he  would  oert^nly  whip  his  breecli.  Tlie  king  re- 
plied, he  would  be  gUd  to  see  who  would  hell  the  cat, 
alluding  to  the  fable.  Buchanan  lost  his  temper,  and  throw- 
ing his  book  from  him,  gave  his  majesty  a  soaud  floggiiig. 
The  old  countess  of  Mar  rushed  into  the  room,  and  taking 
the  king  in  her  arms,  asked  how  he  dared  to  lay  his  hands  ou 
the  Lord's  anointed  ?  Madam,  replied  the  elegant  and  im- 
mortal historian,  I  have  whipped  his  a ,  yon  may  kiss  it 

if  you  please '." 

Many  years  aller  this  was  published,  I  discovered  a  curious 
anecdote : — Even  so  late  as  when  James  I.  was  seated  on  tha 
throne  of  England,  once  the  appearance  of  hii  fro leniny  tutor 
in  a  di-eam  greatly  agitated  the  king,  who  in  vaiu  attempted 
to  pacify  his  illustrious  pedagogue  in  this  portentous  vision. 
Such  was  the  terror  which  the  remembrance  of  this  inexor- 
able republican  tutor  had  left  on  the  imagination  of  his  royal 

James  I.  was  certainly  a  zealous  votary  of  literature;  his 
wish  was  sincere,  when  at  viewing  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  be  exchumed,  "  Were  I  not  a  king  I  would  be  on 
university  man ;  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner, 
if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  have  no  other  prison  than 
this  library,  and  be  chained  together  nith  these  good 
authors." 

Hume  has  informed  us,  that  "his  death  was  decent." 
The  following  are  the  minute  particulars :  I  have  drawn  them 
I'rom  all  imperfect  manuscript  collection,  made  by  the  cele- 
brated Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

"The  lord  keeper,  on  March  22,  received  a  letter  from  the 
court;,  that  it  was  feared  his  majesty's  sickness  was  dangeroua 
to  death ;  which  fear  was  more  contirmed,  for  he,  mcvtinc 
Dr.  Harvey  in  the  road,  was  told  by  him  that  the  king  mwtt 
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to  hare  a  beneficial  evacuation  of  nature,  a  sweating  in  hiM 
left  arm,  as  helpful  to  him  as  any  fontanel  could  be,  which  oH 
late  failed.  4 

"  When  the  lord  keeper  presented  himself  before  him,  hta 
moved  to  cheerful  discourse,  hut  it  would  not  do.  He  stayecd 
by  hia  bedside  until  midnight.  Upon  the  consultations  of 
the  physicians  in  the  morning  he  was  out  of  comfort,  and  by 
the  prince's  leave  told  him,  kneding  by  his  pallet,  that  his 
days  to  come  would  be  hut  few  in  this  world.  '  I  am  tatit^ 
Jied,^  said  the  king ;  '  hut  pray  you  assist  me  to  make  axia 
ready  for  the  nest  world,  to  go  away  hence  for  Christj  whoaW 
mercies  I  call  for,  and  hope  to  find.'  * 

"  From  that  time  the  keeper  never  left  him,  or  put  off  hia 
clothes  to  go  to  bed.  The  king  took  the  communion,  and 
professed  he  died  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  doctrine  he  had  defended  with  his  pen,  being  per- 
suaded it  was  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  a.3  he  should 
shortly  answer  it  before  him. 

"  He  stayed  in  the  chamber  to  take  notice  of  everything 
the  king  said,  and  to  repulse  those  who  crept  much  about  the 
chamber  door,  and  into  the  chamber ;  they  were  for  the  most 
addicted  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Being  rid  of  them,  }si 
continued  in  prayer,  while  the  king  lingered  on,  and  at  lasl 
gliut  hit  eyes  with  his  own  hands." 

Thus,  in  the  full  power  of  his  faculties,  a  timorous  prince 
encountered  the  horrors  of  dissolution.  Religion  rendered 
cheerful  the  abrupt  night  of  futurity ;  and  what  can  philo- 
iophy  do  more,  or  rather,  can  philosophy  do  as  much  ? 

I  proposed  to  have  examined  with  some  care  the  works 
James  I. ;  bui  that  uninviting  task  has  been  now  postpow 
till  it  is  too  late.     As  a  writer,  his  works  may  not  he  valuabl 
and  are  infected  with  the  pedantry  and  the  superstition  of  the' 
age ;  yet  I  suspect  that  James  was  not  that  degraded  and 
feeble  character  in  which  he  ranks  by  the  contagious  voice  of 
criticism.     He  has  had  more  critics  than  readers.     After  a 
great  number  of  acute  observations  and  witty  allusions,  made 
extempore,  which  we  find  continually  recorded  of  him  by 
temporary  writers,  and  some  not  friendly  to  him,  I  conclude 
that  he  possessed  a  great  promptness  of  wit,  and  much  solid 
judgment  and  acute  mgenuity.     It  requires  only  a  little  labour 
to  prove  this. 
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miiipMWid  «or»  tJttM  tkirff  jftmrt  ^o,  ikfb.y*  tke  < 
fint  itnpKMMM  and  popnbr  chmmKs.  Afaonl  ttm 
mupeettJ  tli«t  1»  elinactcr  tu  grosel.T  injuvd.  and  ] 
fimnd  bow  it  ^M  •oScRd  front »  THiety  air  caMMt.  ni4  T 
prewnreal  for  u  a  peace  of  more  tluui  twentr  vcan ;  i  __ 
talevU  were  of«  higher  order  than  the  adummes  of  tlie  partis  I 
who  have  remoTMleacl;  degraded  him  hare  mUoned  a  commoa  I 
inquirer  to  ducorer.  For  the  rest  I  siiBt  refer  the  icadv  I 
to  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ulerary  and  Po&tic*!  Chuaeier  of  I 
Jamea  I. ;"  in  which  he  may  find  manr  correctives  tut  V ' 
article.  I  shall  in  a  future  work  enter  lutii  farther  csplt 
tioot  of  this  ambiguDua  rojal  author. 


G£KE£AL  MONK  AKD  BIS  WIFB. 

Fbou  the  MS.  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  I  shall 
rescue  an  anecdote,  which  has  a  tendency  to  show  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  permit  ladies  to  rentain  at  home,  whm 
political  plots  are  to  be  secretly  discussed.  And  while  it  dis- 
[jlaya  the  treachery  of  Monk's  wife,  it  will  also  appear  that, 
like  other  great  revolutionists,  it  was  ambition  that  first 
induced  him  to  become  the  reformer  he  pretended  to  be. 

"  Monk  gave  fair  promises  to  the  Rump,  but  last  agreed 
with  the  French  Ambassador  to  take  the  government  on  him- 
self; by  whom  bn  had  a  promise  from  Mazarin  of  aasistanoe 
from  f>ance.  Tliis  bargain  tras  struck  late  at  night :  but  not 
so  secretly  but  that  Monk's  wife,  who  had  posted  herself  con- 
veniently behiQdthehangings,findingwhat  was  resolved  upon, 
tent  her  brother  Clargea  away  immediately  with  notice  of  it 
to  Sir  A.  A.  She  had  promised  to  watch  her  husband,  and 
inform  Sir  A.  how  matters  went.  Sir  A.  caused  the  council 
of  state,  whereof  he  was  a  member,  to  be  summoned,  and 
charged  Monk  that  he  was  playing  false.  The  general 
insisted  that  he  was  true  to  his  principles,  and  firm  to  what  hs 
had  promised,  and  tiiat  he  was  ready  to  give  them  all  eatiafao- 
tion.  Sir  A,  told  him  if  he  were  sincere  he  might  remove  all 
Rcruplcs,  and  should  instantly  take  away  their  commisaionB 
from  such  and  such  men  in  his  army,  and  appoint  others,  and 
that  before  bo  left  the  room.  Monk  consented ;  a  great  part 
of  the  commissions  of  his  officers  were  changed,  and  Sir 
£dward  Harley,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  then  preMnt 


wus  made  governor  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  room  of  Sir  "William 
Lockhart ;  the  army  ceased  to  be  at  Monlt's  devotion  ;  the 
amba«8ador  waa  recalled,  aiid  broke  his  heart." 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  iafidehtj  of  the  wife  of  Qene- 
nlMonkl 
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HocsHAiB,  in  his  Memoirea,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  has  given  the 
following  curiouF  particulars  of  this  singular  union : — 

"  The  second  wife  of  Philip  waa  Mary  Queen  of  England ; 
a  virtuous  princess  (Houasaie  was  a  good  catholic),  but  who 
had  neither  youth  nor  beauty.  This  marriage  waa  as  little 
happy  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  The  husband  did  not 
like  his  wife,  although  she  doted  on  him ;  and  the  English 
bated  Philip  still  more  thau  he  hated  them.  Silbon  says, 
that  the  rigour  which  he  exercised  in  England  ^Tiinst  here- 
tics partly  hindered  Prince  Carlos  from  succeeding  to  that 
crown,  and  for  which  purpose  Mary  had  invited  him  in  case 
she  died  childless!" — But  no  historian  speaks  of  this  pre- 
tended inclination,  and  is  it  probable  that  Mary  ever  thought 
proper  to  call  to  the  succession  of  the  English  throne  the  son 
of  the  Spanish  Monarch  P  This  marriage  had  made  her 
nation  detest  her,  and  in  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  could 
be  httle  satisfied  with  him,  from  his  marked  indifference  for 
her.  She  well  knew  that  the  Parliament  would  never  con- 
sent to  exclude  her  sister  Elizabeth,  whom  the  nobility  loved 
for  being  more  friendly  to  the  new  religion,  and  more  hostile 
to  the  house  of  Austria. 

In  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vespasian  E.  in.  is  preserved  a 
note  of  iustructions  in  the  handwriting  of  Queen  Mary,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy.  It  was,  probably,  written 
when  Philip  was  juat  seated  on  the  Enghsh  throne. 

"  Instructions  for  my  lorde  Previsel. 
"  Firste,  to  tell  the  Kinge  the  whole  state  of  this  realma, 
w'  all  things  appartaynyng  to  the  same,  as  myche  as  ye  knowa 

I  to  he  trewe. 
"  Seconde,  to  obey  his  commandment  in  all  thyngs. 
I    "Thyrdly,  in  all  things    he    shall   aske    your  aduyae  to 
t-  '- 
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declare    your  opinion  as  becometh    a   faythfull  conceyllJ 
"  MiBY  the  Qnene"! 

Houssale  proceeds :  "  After  the  death  of  Mary,  PM 
sought  Elizabetii  iu  marriage ;  and  she,  who  was  yet 
at  the  begioning  of  her  reign,  aniueed  liiia  at  first 
hopes.  But  as  soon  as  she  unmaBked  herself  to  the  pope,i 
laughed  at  Philip,  telling  the  Duke  of  Fcria,  his  anabaasai 
that  her  conscience  would  not  permit  her  to  mairy  the  hii 
band  of  her  sister." 

This  monarch,  however,  had  no  such  scruples, 
appears  to  have  had  in  his  eyea  peculiar  charms ;  for 
offered  himself  three  times  to  three  different  Bistcra-in-la 
He  Beema  also  to  have  known  the  secret  of  getting  quit 
his  wives  when  they  heoarae  inconvenient.  In  state  math 
he  spared  no  one  whom  he  feared ;  to  them  he  sacrificed  Im! 
only  son,  hia  brother,  and  a  great  number  of  princes  and' 
ministers. 

It  is  said  of  Philip,  that  before  he  died  he  advised  his  son 
to  make  peace  with  England,  and  war  with  the  other  powers, 
Pacem  cum  Anglo,  helium  cum  relijitu.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  rain  of  bis  invincible  fleet,  physicked  his  frenzy  into 
health,  and  taught  him  to  fear  and  respect  that  country 
which  he  thought  he  could  have  made  a  province  of  Spain. 

On  his  death-bed  he  did  everything  he  could  for  atUeation. 
The  following  protestation,  a  curious  morsel  of  bigotry,  he 
sent  to  hie  confessor  a  few  days  before  he  died : — 

"  Father  confessor !  as  you  occupy  the  place  of  God,  I  pro- 
teat  to  you  that  I  will  do  everything  you  shall  say  to  be 
necessary  for  my  being  saved ;  bo  that  what  1  omit  doing 
will  be  placed  to  your  account,  as  I  am  ready  to  acquit  myseU' 
of  all  that  shall  be  ordered  to  me." 

Is  there,  in  the  records  of  history,  a  more  glaring  instance 
of  the  idea  which  a  good  Catholic  attaches  to  the  pow  " 
confessor,  than  the  present  authentic  example  F  The  most 
licentious  philosophy  seems  not  more  dangerous  than  a  reli- 
gion whose  votary  believes  that  the  accumulation  of  crimes 
can  he  dissipated  by  the  breath  of  a  few  orisons,  and  which, 
considering  a  venal  priest  to  "  occupy  the  place  of  God," 
traffic  with  the  divine  power  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

After  his  death  a  Spanish  grandee  wrote  with  a  coal  on  the 
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ley-piece  of  his  chamber  the  following  epitaph,  which 
Lously  paints  his  character  in  four  verses : — 

Siendo  mo^o  luxurioso ; 
Siendo  hombre,  fae  cruel ; 
Siendo  viejo,  codicioso : 
Qae  se  puede  esperar  del? 

In  youth  he  was  luxurious ; 
In  manhood  he  was  cruel ; 
Iti  old  age  he  was  avaricious : 
What  could  be  hoped  from  him  ? 
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